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Nabataean Inscriptions from Egypt 
By Enno LrrTMANN 
With an Introduction and Classical Notes by 
Davıp MEREDITE 
(PLATES I-VI) 
INTRODUOTION 


НЕ sources of information from which the present collection of Nabataean 
inscriptions has been compiled are as follows :— 
Stte 1. About two miles north of Bir Abu Батар, beside which is the site 
of a Roman enclosure :— i 

Wilkinson MSS. (by courtesy of the Griffith Institute, Oxford, on 
behalf of the owner, Mrs. Godfrey Mosley, Calke Abbey, Derby) ; Envel. L, 
& few pages of roughly pencilled field notes relating to his second 1826 
journey, the written-up Journal of which is missing : Nos. 22a, 22b, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Pp. 11-14; Pls. I-IV. 
Stte 2. Probably in Wadi Umm Dummerana, a north-flowing tributary 

of W. “Атара, а few miles west of St. Anthony's monastery :— 

Burton, B. M. Add. MS. 25625, pp. 94, 97, 98, 99, 100; Nos. 16a, 
16b, 16e, 17, 18a, 18b, 19, 20a, 20b, 20е, 21a, 21b, 21c. Pp. 9-11. 
Site 3. Bir el-Dakhal ; 

Site 4. Near Ras Gemsa :— 

Wilkinson MS. XX, E. 9 ; a loose sheet probably relating to the second 
1826 journey. In his book Modern Egypt and Thebes, vol. 2, p. 405, Wilkinson 
gives as sources of his ' Sinaitic’ inscriptions, in addition to Abu Darag, 
“Wady Dthahal' and ‘e’Gemsheh’ i.e. Wadi (probably Bir) Dakhal and 
Ras Gemsa. In the latter case the graffiti, to be preserved, must be either 
inland at the hills or underground in the ancient sulphur mines. In the 
absence of Wilkinson’s journal of this journey, it is impossible to allocate 
the inscriptions definitely to either site; Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 46a, 46b, 47, 48, 49. Рр. 14-17; РІ. V. 

Note.—Of the two pairs Nos. 24a/46a and 34/37 (already interesting 
for the date a.p. 266 and their references to © cameleers’) the former are 
duplicates and the latter nearly so. This suggests that 46a and 37 are 
likely to be on the direct road from Abu Darag to the Nile, i.e. at Bir Dakhal. 
Sue 5. Bir Umm Dalfa :— 

(a) Tregenza, MS. notes 1949 (later pub., with transcription, eto., 
by Walker, see T.W. in List of Abbreviations): Nos. 11, 12. 

(b) Murray, privately communicated ; note in JEA 11 (1925), p. 149: 
Nos. 12a, 13. е 

(с) Scaife, MS. field notes 1937: Nos. 14, 15. Pp. 7-9; Pl IV. 
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Site 6. Bir Umm ‘Anab :— 
(a) Burton MS. 25625, pp. 82, 82v, 83v : Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 9. 
(b) Tregenza, see Site 5 (a) above :— 
Burton's inscriptions re-examined : Nos. 1, 4, 5 ) No. 3), 6, 9. 
New inscriptions: Nos. 2, 7, 8, 10, 53, 54. Pp. 5-7, 18; Pls. VI, ҮП.. 


Site 9. Wadi Hammamat, at Qusiir el-Banat, near the Roman station :— 
Golénisheff, Mém. Sect. orient. Soc. arch. de St. Pétersb., vol. 2 (1), 
p. 4, with Pl. 1 (30), text in Russian: No. 52. . P. 17. 


Site 11. At El-Hamra Roman station (Leucos Limen road) :— 


Green, PSBA 31 (1909), Pl. 52 (15, 16); noted by Barron and Hume, 
Topog. and Geol. of E. Des. of Egypt, Central Portion (1902), p. 55: Nos. 
50, 51. P. 17. 


Since compiling the above collection and receiving Dr. Littmann’s study 
of them, I have been allowed (by courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society) 
to examine about fifty unpublished Nabataean and other Semitic inscriptions 
which I found in the MS. field notes of the late Dr. H. A. Winkler, author of 
Rock Drawings of Southern Upper Egypt (1938). The sites of these, as well 
as those of Nabataean and other inscriptions published (mostly without transla- 
tions or notes) by Clermont-Ganneau, De Vogüé, Cook, Green and Weigall, 
are marked. in the map accompanying these notes. It is hoped to publish 
these, with studies by Dr. Littmann, in later articles. 

When Cook and Green published their Nabataean (with two Thamudic 
and two Kufic) inscriptions in 1904 and 1909, Green expressed surprise that 
such inscriptions should occur on the west side of the Red Sea. Golénisheff 
had already published his graffito from Qusür el-Banat and Weigall (in 1909) 
gave facsimiles of two Sabaean and one Aramaic (but no Nabataean) inscrip- 
tions from points on the same ancient route. In the Eastern Delta a Nabataean 
inscription was reported from east of Pelusium by De Vogiié in 1911 and another 
(a relatively long one of eight lines) from Tell el-Shugafiya (Wadi Tumilat) 
by Clermont-Ganneau in 1924. The picture of the Eastern Desert as an area 
well traversed rather than neglected by traders from the east side of the gulf 
becomes clear with thé collections of Wilkinson, Burton and Winkler. The 
inscriptions copied (and in many cases photographed) by Winkler include, 
in addition to a large number of Graeco-Roman insoriptions, Nabataean, 
Sabaean, Aramaic, Kufic and some still unidentified graffiti. 

Neither Wilkinson nor Burton mentions their Nabataean inscriptions in 
their surviving journals. A rough route map in Burton’s MS. 25628 enabled 
me to identify provisionally his ‘Om Namasser’ with the well called Umm 
‘Anab to-day. Tregenza later visited this spot and found Burton’s inscriptions 
as well ùs new ones. The probability that a Roman road ran past this spot 
NNE. in the direction of Myos Hormos was proved correct by the discovery at 
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Bir Umm Dalfa not only of further Nabataean graffiti but of the remains of 
an ancient station. 

Brief notes on the present Nabataean inscriptions in relation to Roman 
roads and stations follow at the end of Dr. Littmann's study: 


PREFACE 

The Nabataean inscriptions from Egypt are closely related to the so-called 
Sinaitic inscriptions, i.e. the graffiti in late Nabataean script and in Nabataean 
language intermingled with some Arabic words, of which quite a large number 
were found on the Sinai Peninsula. These Sinaitic inscriptions had been known 
for a long time. A few ‘ Nabataean Graffiti from Egypt’ were published by 
Professor Stanley A. Cook in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
in 1904. A few more of them were published by Mr. Tregenza and Dr. Walker 
in 1949 (see T.W. in the List of Abbreviations). Dr. Walker called my attention 
to the fact that Mr. Meredith had found other copies of Nabataean inscriptions 
from Egypt, and Mr. Meredith kindly sent me photostats of most of them, 
together with his own carefully executed hand-copies of the whole collection ; 
these copies were numbered by him, and 1 have kept his numeration only 
adding a, b, c, d after the number if necessary. Moreover, he sent me the 
copy of a graffito copied by Mr. Golénisheff. АП these copies, together with the 
copies of Mr. Tregenza and Dr. Walker are published here. Semitic epigraphy 
is very much indebted to Mr. Meredith for all his endeavour and the pains he 
has taken in rendering these interesting documents of public use. 

The Nabataeans were Arabs who used an Aramaic dialect as their official 
language; their nationality is proven by the large majority of the names 
mentioned in their inscriptions ; see my Nabataean Inscriptions (Leyden, 1914), 
pp. xiv-xxiv. It is noteworthy that these Arabs during the first centuries A.D. 
did not come only to the Sinai Peninsula, but also to Egypt as we learn now 
from the present texts. One date is found among them, viz. 160, that is according 
to the era of Bosra, A.D. 266; see No. 46a. A few dates from the second and 
third centuries A.D. are mentioned in the Sinaitic inscriptions ; see Euting, 
p. xii The people who wrote Sinaitic may have been pilgrims who visited a 
Sinai sanctuary as Professor Moritz has suggested (see Mor. in the List of 
Abbreviations). But the authors of the Nabataean inscriptions from Egypt 
seem to have been caravan people who traded with Egypt: this is indicated 
by the word ' cameleers ’ in Nos. 34, 37 and 46a, if my reading and translation 
are correct. 

The present graffiti seem to have been hastily scratched on the rocks and 
contain many inaccuracies so that their reading is often doubtful. I have 
tried my best to decipher many passages that almost resembled rebuses. All 
doubtful letters and words and all supplied letters are enclosed in round brackets 
in my text, but these brackets are not used in the Index; there the doubtfulness 
is indicated by interrogation marks. The names in the Index are sfmetimes 
translated, but not so consistently as in my ба{ай+о Inscriptions (Leyden, 
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1943). References to Nabataean, Sinaitic, Safaitic, Arabic and Greek names are 
given quite plentifully, but not with absolute completeness; I refrained from 
quoting more in order not to be too profuse. Names contained in Part V of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Semtticarum are quoted only occasionally since the 
Index of that Part has not appeared yet. Greek names that are quoted will 
be found in the list published by Wuthnow (see Abbreviations). Many symbols, ` 
lines of different shape and circles, are to be seen in the illustrations; only 
one of them (V) is repeated in my edition of the text. Our inscriptions offer 
some linguistic material The use of the ending -u varies sometimes; cf. 
‘Aly and ‘Aliyu, Simrah and Simrahu. Arabic words are probably found in 
Nos. 23 and 44. Such questions have been treated of by Nóldeke in Euting’s 
Nabatdtsche Inschriften, pp. 73 fE., and by Cantineau in vol. i of his work Le 
Nabatéen. Attention may be called to the fact that the word for ‘God’ in 
theophorous names is sometimes -’él, sometimes -allàhs, e.g. ‘Abd-’él, Garam-'él, 
Rabb-'&l, but Sa‘dallaht, Tatmallahi, Garmallaht ; cf. Cantineau, vol. ii, p. 62. 
Ancient Arabic names like Mušaggarat (No. 17), Subrumat (No. 12), Walibu 
or Walibat (No. 46) are found here for the first time in Nabataean. Because 
in Nabataean 7 stands for d and d, N for t and і, п for k and h, W for s and š, 
9 for ¢ and th (i.e. emphatic t) I have used the Arabic values of these letters in 
my transliterations of the names. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 
Arab. = Arabio. 
C.I.8. = Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
Cant. = .ل‎ CANTINEAU, Le Nabatéen, Paris, 1930, 1032. 
D.M. = Mission dans les régions déseriiques de la Syrie Moyenne par RENA Dussaup 
avec la collaboration de Fr&pfmio MAOLEE, Paris, 1903. 
Enting = Stnatiteche Inschriften von JuLius Evrrxa, Berlin, 1891. 
Grimme = Texte und Untersuchungen zur safatentsch-arabischen Religion von Dr. Новивт 
Овімме, Paderborn, 1929. 
Н.5.Т.І. = Some Thamudio Inscriptions from the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan by 
^ G.LaxxusrER Hanprmwa, Leiden, 1952. 
LD. = Ibn Doreid's genealogisch-etymologssches Handbuch herausgegeben von FERDINAND 
WUÙSTERFELD, Gottingen, 1854. 
LH, = Muhammed Ben Habib uber die Gleichheit und Verschiedenheit der arabischen 
Stammenamen, herausgegeben von Е. WüsrENFELD, Gottingen, 1850. 
JEA = Journdl of Egyptian Archaeology. 
L.&.. = Syria. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to 
Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. Division IV. Semitic Inscriptions by Enso 
LrrTMANN. Section C. Safaitio Insoriptions, Leyden, 1943. 
L.T.S. = Thamüd und Safa. Studien zur alinordarabischen Inschriftenkunde von ENNO 
LITTMANN, Leipzig, 1940. 
Mor. = Der Ssnaikult in heidnischer Zeit von B, Mozrrz. Abhandlungen der Koniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, 
Neue Folge Band xvi. Aus den Jahren 1916 und 1917, Berlin, 1917. 
Nabat. = Nabataean. 
PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Baf. = Safaltio. 
Sin. = Binaitio. 
T.WL = Nabataean Inscriptions from the E. Desert of Egypt by L. A. TREGENZA and 
Dr. Jons WALKER. Bulletin of the Faculty of Arts, Fouad I University, vol. xi, 
part i—December, 1049, Cairo, 1949. 
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Tham. == Thamudio. 
W. = Wetzstein's Inscriptions, in Grimme's Texte und Untersuchungen. 
W.R. = Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen der Arabischen Stamme und Familien von 
, Dr. ВинрхАНр WÜsTENFELD, Gottingen, 1853. 
Wuthnow == Die semitischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschriften und Papyi des vorderen 
Orients von Dr. Hxmz Wurnsow, Leipzig, 1930. 
THE INSORIPTIONS 
Nos. 1-10 and 53-54: from Umm ‘Anab (Site 6) 
Nos. 11-15: from Umm Dalfa (Site 5) 
Nos. 16-21: from Umm Dummerüna (Wadi 'Araba) (Site 2) 
Мов, 22-34 : from Abu Darag (Site 1) 
Nos. 35—49 : possibly from Bir Dakhal or near فق‎ Gemaa (Sites 8 and 4) 
Nos. 50-51: El-Hamra (Bite 11) 
No. 52: Quşür el-Banát (Site 9) 


SITE 6. | Umm ‘Ахав 
1. Burton MS. 25625, р. 82. Found 1830. Pl. VII (top). 
(mw) vxb (590) 1 (Hail!) Fuseiyu. (Hail!) 
(595 ONIYI 2 And Sa‘dallahi. (Hail !) 
‘Oa n N"(y)U 3 Sa‘dallahi. Ay! 
V (55) adn 050 V 4 Hail! Harisu (or: Наги) and Magdiyu. 
(Good luck !) 
3523 mU 13 G83) 5 (Burai'u) son of Simrab. Good luck! 

This copy contains only а part of No. 1a. 

L.1: The last word may not be 0290, but there may be two or three symbols ; 
cf. Euting, p. x, where similar symbols are represented. The word 090 is here 
translated by ‘Hail!’ It may also mean ' greeting’ or ‘ peace’; but in these 
inscriptions it is used as an invocation, and ‘ Hail’ would be suitable for that. 

L. 3: The word *53 is an interjection; see Cant. i, p. 104; ii, p. 71. It 
is not likely to read “5 for 7113 ‘ his son’. 

L.4: The readings 1°35 and 3523 are suggested by No. la; 1. 4. At the 
beginning and at the end there is the symbol V. 

L.4: For (18°13) see No. la, l. 5. : | 
la. T.W. Plate II, р. 153 and 156. Pl. VI (top); top centre. 

(Bbw) sD mot 1 Най! Fusaiyu. (Hail!) 
23 VON IY waa “з 11) ode 2 Най! ‘Audu son of Bitàsu, an 
Sa‘dallahi. Good luck ! 
Sa n5N"(y)? 3 Sa‘dallahi, Ay! 
V دنج‎ wb jn 050 V 4 Hail! Harisu (or: Наги), and 
Magdiyu. Good luck! V 
205 muU “3 8(3) 5 (Bu)rai’u son of Simrah. Good 
luck | 
True “2 imn (090) 6V (Hail!) Ruwaihu son of Mas'üdu 
(550) 212172) “3 7 son of ‘Abdu son of Rabbu. (Най!) 
L. 1: For (090) at the end or the possible symbols see No. 1,1. 1% 
L. 2 is written irregularly. Of the name 7255 the first two letters are in 
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Jine with the rest, the third and the fourth are written underneath them; 
then the inscription continues in a slanting line, and the last word (3152) is 
crammed in under]. 1. 

~ L. 3: It seems that Sa'dallahi'SE name here and in No 1 was written 
twice, at first with the wish * Good luck’, then with the interjection ‘ Ay!’ 

L. 5: The reading 18°53 seems to me certain although the first letter rather 
resembles a Л; but in Euting, No. 453, 1. 3, ће 2 may have a similar form, or the 
short angle at the beginning is a symbol. For ће name ١88555 occurs more than 
a hundred times in Sinaitic; cf. Cant. ii, p. 74 f. The corresponding Greek 
form is Bovpeos ; see C.I.B. ii, 1, No. 1195. 

L. 7: The second name is most probably 1371; its first letter looks some- 
what like а }, but a similar 5 is found in Euting, No. 531, and the second 
letter is a 3, not а " and therefore 141, which would be the Thamudie “It 
Zirr (ELS.T.L, Nos. 244, 408, 457) is to be excluded. 


2. T.W., p. 152, No. 1. . TE . Pl. VI. (top); top left. 
Yin “Зз WIN Dot Hail! 'Ausu son of Hanthalu. 
8. T.W., No. 3, p. 153 (Plate I). Pl. VI (top); bottom right. 
. BY دد‎ 190794 pov На]! AlHuEfu (or: Al-HaSéafu).son of 
“Атаја (or: ‘Ammanu). 
The third letter of the second name must be 5 or 1 because it is connected 
with the following letter; otherwise one might read DY “Атти. 
4. Burton MS. 25625, р. 820 (1830). T.W., p. 153; Rock B. 
TP (nîw) (Най!) Kudad. 
OR “д son of Haiyallahi. 
The name 77р is more clearly recognizable in Burton's copy than in T.W. ; 
it is written in a higher line than (222). The second half of the second name is 
written very indistinctly, but it cannot be read differently. 


5. Burton MS. 25625, p. 82v (1830). 
(55)p “л iwnoR(oow) (Hail!) Al-Huššāfu (or: Al-Haššāfu) son of 
i “Атаја (or: 'Ammànu). vw 
This is а duplicate of No. 3, but without the last three letters. 
6. Burton MS. 25625, p. 83v (1830). 21. VII (bottom). 
Dy "3 ص"‎ — Kaiyàmu son of ‘Amru. 
The ^ in the second name seems certain here. T.W., p. 154, Rock C is 
perhaps the lower part of Burton's copy. i 
7. T.W., p. 154, No. 2. 
yay 13 4 Tair (?) son of ‘Umairu. 
The first name is not certain; it may be incomplete. Tar is an Arabic 
name; but that should be written 14° in this epigraphy. 
8. T.W., р. 154, Rock D. 
s nEw 5979 Най! Nu(ssai)gu. 
For the name see the Index ; it is one of the characteristic Sinaitic names. 
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9. Burton MS. 25625, p. 83v (1830). T.W., p. 154, Rock E (Plate IIT). Pl. VI. 
poy row Hail! ‘Amalu (or: ‘Ammanu). 
RTI) "à son of ‘Abd-’Ehyu. 
(Dy “3 dp now Най! Kaiyamu son of ‘Audu. 
For the name ‘Abd-’Ehyu see the Index. The name 371 seems clear in 
the copy T.W. s 


10. T.W., p. 154. Base of hillside. 
“з (RDN n Hail! T(aimà) son of 
n — Waddu. [L. 2 missed in facsimile.—D.M.] 
The name N^ is indistinctly written : an abbreviated form of the second 
letter is connected with the third letter, in which a short line is missing at thé 
left. In the N a short line is missing at the right. 


ўда? 
2 "كن ارام‎ 
Y 40 | 
ОЧ Aw ny Fa 


4* MD تعلو اال‎ 4 54 
DOVT 


Srre D. Umm Dara . 
11. T.W., p. 155. Boulder by the well (the lower water). 
Dy"  Du'àm. 


The second letter should have a short additional stroke at the bottom. 
The third letter is ап oval, в form that in these inscriptions sometimes stends 
for 5 and for D. The inscription is fragmentary. In T.W., p. 155, it is said : 
“Two (perhaps three) lines, now-illegible, beginning ' (follow the letters read 
here). 
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19. T.W., p. 155, Plate IV. PI. iv. 
3n лз 33 (8)9 050 Hail! Du(’)aibu son of Hanthalu. 
(Nma *3 ban 050 Hail! Hanthalu son of Subruma(t). 
yay دہ‎ 115) cov Hail! Za&bnu son of ‘Abdu. 
(15)x(n) ^3 ددا‎ 090 Hail! Zabnu son of (Ha)ntha(lu). 
` ame) (S)imráhu. 
Y^(5)) 6 Ga(mjilu. 
L. 1: The" has an angle at the top; see Euting's Schrifttafel. The word 
“3 is represented here by only two very short strokes. 
L. 4: The } at the end of this line seems to be missing; I have added it 
because the name 1917 has it in 1. 1 and in |. 2. 
І. 5: The reading IN Dw is suggested by Nos. 12a and 13. 


12a. Found by Mr. G. W. Murray. 
wee 1 Simrabu 
YY(nb)*5 2 воп of Fihru (or: Fahru). 

L. 1: The V has a very unusual form: the two slanting (or horizontal) 
lines at the right are connected by a perpendicular line which does not belong 
to the letter; the straight perpendicular line of the letter is too short at the 
bottom ; over the letter there is a cross that is probably meant to be a symbol. 

L. 2: The half circle of the first letter of the name might be closed at the 
top and have a continuation by a perpendicular line at the right: then we 
would have а b. The second letter seems to be а П, but it might be а Л compared 
with a somewhat similar Піп Euting, No. 299. The last letter might be intended 
for a 1 combined with a symbol. On the names Fthru and Fahru see the Index. 


18. Found by Mr. G. W. Murray. 
wimpy 1 Simrabu. 
(DAPA(M)OY 2 Tapapov. 

L. 2: The letter M has been divided into two parts; the last letter is the 
common ligaturé.of OY. At the end the A may be a symbol. Garm or Garam 
is a well known Arabic name found in many pre-Islamic inscriptions; the 
ending OY may represent the ending ١, or it may be the genitive of a Grecized 
Гараџоѕ ; cf. Гарџоѕ, Wuthnow, p. 39. Two- different persons wrote their 
names here, one in his native script, the other in Greek letters. 


14. Found by Professor ©. Н. О. Scaife (1937). 
(585)0 1 Наш)! 
e wy 3 'Azzazu(?) Ё 
(їз)*з(л 1)3 4 sonof(H)abi(bu) (?) 
L. 2 is totally obliterated. 
L. 3 and parts of line 1 are badly weathered. My reading of lines 
3 and 4 is very uncertain. Perhaps the V in 1. 3 is only a symbol; after that 


there nffght follow ?3 and an incomplete name. In 1. 4 the name might be 
Y^" ав in No. 15. 


ot جر‎ со p» Lr 
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15. Found by Professor C. Н. О. Scaife. 
bw 1 Bimrübu 
yp" 33 2 son of Harisu (or: Нати). 
For the script inl. 1 cf. No. 12a. The two signs below 1. 2 may be symbols 
or an incomplete name. 


0 v] 6 tee _.. ¥ 


Srre 2. Umm DUMMERANA 
16. Burton М8. 25625, p. 100. Squeeze. 

(a) At the right :— 

(0Y isi (n) 1 Hai(l)! Waddu son of ‘A(@iyu 
OO) 2 son of Ha(di)g(u) (or: Hudaigu). 

L. 1: The second name may also be read "3Y ; see the Index. 

L. 2: Under the letters 11 of 1. 1 there seem to be two symbols, viz. an 
angle connected with a straight line, furthermore two short strokes intended 
for 13. The name in this line is uncertain: if my reading is correct it may 
be Hadigu or Hudatgu. 

(b) At the left :— 

3 ттл 090 1 Hail! Нәти 
yw 2 son of Südu (or: Sawadu). 
(c) Under (b) : 5 
N5yN 0(50) (Hail! AJ. 
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The first М of ROYN has a superfluous stroke in the centre. The second 
lineis incomplete. 
17. Burton MS. 25625, р. 970. Squeeze. 
wis now 1 Hail! 'Ausu 
(naw 2 son of Mudaggarat. 
At the beginning and at the end of 1. 1 there are symbols; also the long 


perpendicular line at the beginning of 1. 2 is a symbol. The missing part of 
the 5 in |. 2 can easily be supplied. 


18. Burton М8. 25625, p. 99v. 

(a) 

Tay دد‎ uyb now 1 Най! Ma‘nu son of ‘Ubaidu (or: ‘Abidu) 
7 ор “з 2 son of Sullay. 

(b) 

YN эко) ‚+, (mom Hai()!... (Wa)il son of Waãrilu, (and) 
n) Wall (1) 

Before ШО there is a stroke that may be a symbol; after this word there 
are two signs which may be a 1 and an incomplete М. The writer seems to 
have begun his name here, but repeated the two letters in the next line. The 
last word 5y'(1) is doubtful. After it there seem to be three symbols, two open 
rectangles, and a perpendicular line; perhaps they are meant for DOW. 


19. Burton MS. 25625, p. 99v. 
“з (Cn5)NEAN (nom) 1  (Hail!)'Ausa(llàhi) son of Garmallahi 
"ND 
Dw) hw (75) (7)5 75 2 son of Fi(hr)u son of Sullay. And he greeted 
m Waddu. 

L. 1 сап be read with certainty. For the first name in 1. 2 I suggest the 
reading 1D ; if this is correct one missing letter must be supplied, but another 
reading is possible. On account of the particle Ð before 090 I take the latter 
to Бе a verb. At the end there are two symbols. 


20. Burton MS. 25625, p. 98v. 
(a) At the right :— 5 
T5 Marwan. The Ð is to be completed; at the 


end there is а symbol of three lines. 
(b) At the left :— 


wi 05(0) 1 (Н)ай! Dinaiyiru (?) 
(353) w(t)i*3 2 son of Nu(ss)aigu. (Good luck!) ` 
The name in 1. 1 is not certain ; it might be Dinaiyiru, an unusual diminutive 
of Dinar which is an Arabic name. 
(c) Under (a) and (b) :— 
(whs че (7)?RB¬( n)5(w) (Hil! Garma(llahi) son of 'Au(s)a. 
This reconstruction of the somewhat indistinct text is to my mind certain. 
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097a obw. V 1 Hail! Fih(ru) 
"n3 2 sonof Чанат. 
(b) "Under (a) :— 
„BP 000 уз BY اذم‎ Hail! "Umaiyu son of Ma'/nu.- Sustenance ! 
The last word is probably the Arabic kawan, which means ‘ livelihood, 
sustenance, righteousness ', and it seems to be used as an exclamation instead 
of 362. But it may be also the name of a person Kauwam. 
- (о) Under (b) :— 
омч(п) "3 abon (obw Ha)! Taimallàhi son of (H)i'el. 


3 ee ee 1 | porte 


Ау 





мебу — 
WI | B 


Pun бад TA (i 19 | 
ON 1709 lst WOY 4 "na 
SSD us = 20a © UR, s 


D S8 
gesis ™ ور‎ aided : 


SITE 1. ABU Danaa Pls. I-IV. 
22. Wilkinson MS. Envel. .نآ‎ 


(a) 
Pani (ws (0)%0 V Hai(l)! 'Aswa(du). (Good luck !) 
Des (5)2؟ دد‎ Dow Hail! 'A()là son of Bur(ai)’u. Hail! 


The last word is written DN : this must be a mistake for ШО. It iffscarcely 
_ possible that it should be the name 198 recorded by Cant. ii, p. 64. 
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28. Wilkinson М8. Envel. L. 1 
no(w) Yp) 1 (Mu)kdu. (H)ail! 
(n5)? 1078 (now) 2 (Hail!) Ausu. Lai(lat), 
(3a3 mw “nan 3 thou hast spoken, and they have heard day 
and night. 

I can make no sense of 1. 3 if it is in the Aramaic (Nabataean) language. 
But in Arabie it can be read fatabit fasams i binahar wa-bslasl. The form 
hatabis (in. Arabic with a short - at the end) would indicate that a female being 
is addressed ; therefore I have restored Latlat (in L 2) for Lala, which is a very 
famous feminine name in Arabic. 'Ausu was probably a lover of Lailat. Inscrip- 
tions of lovers are found in Thamudie, the North-Western and Centtal Atabian 
dialect, that was also written at the time of the Sinaitic inscriptions; see my 
Thamtüud und Safa (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 72 ff. 

24, Wilkinson MS. Envel L. 
(ıs bw 1 Haid) ! "Uw(aisu)(?) 
مد‎ 2"1 75 2 son of Harisu (ог: Наги) son of 
WAS) 3 ()Ausu. 

The restoration WIN in 1. 1 is not certain; one might also restore 
(ribs). З 

After this inscription follows No. 24a, а text which is an incomplete duplica 
of No. 46a ; since this duplicate does not contribute anything to the interpreta- 
tion No. 46a only will be discussed under its number. According to a note given 
to me by Mr. Meredith No. 22 might (from its position on the MS. page) form 
a part of No. 24a, continuing 1.5 of the latter; but No. 22 is a separate ` 
inscription. 

25. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
poy “з oy Dom Hail! Umaiyu son of ‘Aliyu. 
26. Wilkinson М8. Envel L. 
-* 523 1 Zabnusonof... 
SRS (0)3 2 sonofKa’bu. 
27. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
Post 13 181 (590) (Hail!) Wa'ilu son of W&'ilat. 

Over the second name there is a symbol (V). Wãrilat occurs in Arabic 
as a masculine and as a feminine name; when it is a man’s name it is a 
hypokoristikon of 198}. 

28. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
5 35023 bY (57) 1 (Remembered be) ‘Amamu. Good luck ! 
352 was ($297) 2 (Remembered be) ’Ausu. Good luck! 

The first word in 1. 1 and 1. 2 can only be "^27 which occurs quite frequently 
in Nabétaean and Sinaitic inscriptions ; see Cant. ii, p. 82. It corresponds to 
Greek uvoli. But in both cases it is here very indistinct. - 
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29. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
113 05(0) 1 (Н)ай! Burdu(or: Barku) 
“Sy (92) 2 (son) of ‘Aliy. 
For the names Burdu and Barku, which are both possible readings, see the 
Index. 
80. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
SDN (n)w 1 Hail! 'Afsay 
ow (5) 2 sonofSullay. 
This is а duplicate of No. 41. 


81. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
(a) Top line and second line at the right :— 
my 1 'Azzat 
»N(b)u луу 2 daughter of Gara(m)-'el. 
(b) Top line at the left :— 
pan) 3*5» ‘Aliy son of (Ha)nthalu. 

Perhaps (a) and (b) are one inscription: in that case the word "2 ‘son’ 
should be supplied before 5}, and the whole would be: ‘Azzat daughter of 
Garam-'el son of ‘Aky son of Hanthalu. 

(с) Under (a) and (5) :— 

py 1C) ($23) (Remembered) and blessed be ‘Umaiyu son of‏ ود 
Y(55)x(n) (H)an(thal)u 1‏ 
(d) Under (c) :—‏ 
Gsi лз un nov Hail! Haggu son of Wasi(lu).‏ 
Both names recur in No. 38.‏ 


32. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
5Nny (Бо) 1 (Hail!) ‘Azzaz-al (1), 
بركدرم‎ ayy 2 ‘Agaru, ‘Aliy(u). 

The first name might be corrected to 5875) ‘Abdel. The last letter in 1. 2 
looks like a $, but I think it should be corrected to a 1 since by is the correct 
form of this name. 

33. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
bbb obw Hail! Mumālihu (?). 

The second letter of the name is the oval D which occurs several times 
in these inscriptions ; see No. 11. Butit is curious that two different forms of 
D stand here side by side. Possibly the first Ð is a mistake for U : then the 
name would be ID Simrahu. 

84. Wilkinson MS. Envel. L. 
(1)%90 12 DN (590) 1 (Haill)'Afsay son of Sullaiyu (?). 
Nb" 3 3090) 0907 2 Hail! Nussaigu son of Taim& e 
(N)np(D*) 3 ofthe cameleers. 
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This inscription is by the same author as No. 37 ; it differs from the latter 
only at the end of 1. 2 and in 1. 3, where No. 37 is more complete. The word 
RNP which recurs in Nos. 24a. (= 46a) and in No. 37 is a puzzle. Since it has 
no derivation in Aramaic—for the Syriac مخصيؤذ|‎ * citharoedus ' can scarcely 
be taken into consideration—1 think it is an Arabic word ; for quite a number 
of Arabic words are found in Nabataean ; cf. Nóldeke in Euting Nabatdtsche 
Inschriften, p. 78, and Cant. ii, p. 171 f. In Arabic mugttd is a man who puts the 
pack-saddle on a camel ; this word may have been used here with the Nabataean 
ending of the plural; see Cant. 1, p. 93. For the camel-saddle used in modern 
times in Arabia see the illustrations in Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, i, 
between рр. 286 and 287, and Orientalische Studien Theodor Néldeke zum 
siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, i, pp. 393 ff. There is the same symbol at the 
beginning and at the end of 1. 1 and at the end of |. 2. 


Srrss 3 AND 4. Bre РАКНАТ, AND RAs GEMSA (?) 


85. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
wn mw 1 Hail! Нага 
"ND" 1= 2 son of Taimallahi. 
The sign between the lines is probably intended to be the D of 090 omitted 
inl. 1. 


86. Wilkinson M8. xx, E. 9. 
5(N)13Q?) (2) Hail)! ()Abd-()el. 


87. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
(bw “з "x5N (0)5(w) 1 Hail)! 'Afsay son of Sullaiyu (?). 
Q3 wi now 2 Hail! Nussaigu son of (T)ai(m)a 
(D) (n) 
طمطودم‎ 5 3 ofthecameleers. 
This is a duplicate of No. 34. i 
L. 1: The second name looks here like 1390 ; but No. 34 shows that it must 
be (1)*5t/. The same symbol is found at the beginning and at the end. 
L.2: At the end there is а symbol in No. 34; but here there are some 
strokes that may be corrected to "79. Perhaps the author used his full name 
Tawnalláht in No. 37 and his short name in No. 34. 


88. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 

“з 5p à» PRD" 090 1 Hail! Garam-’él son of ‘Aliy son of (Ha)nthalu. 

Yoex(n) 
won san “з 2n 2 Habbanu son of Yagmur (?), and Zimrünu (?). 
(158) “з un ”اذم‎ 3 Hail! Haggu son of Wa(silu). 

L. 2: The second name is uncertain. I have found no other example 
of it; But names of men beginning with a ` and, therefore, resembling the 
9. pers. таво. sing. of the imperfect tense, are not rare in Arabic or in Nabataean ; 
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see Cant. ii, p. 102 Ё; L.S.L, р. 319; D.M., р. 221; Grimme, p. 176. The 
third name is written 117071, but it may also read 13453 Nimrānu. 
L.3: Cf. No. 31 (d). 


89. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
33(3)38 (aw) (Hail !) 'Ab(ga)ru. 
The first word consists only of a few indefinable signs ; А all likelihood 
they represent the word now, but they may be mere symbols. 


40. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
nos лз 3581 (BM) Hai(l)! Wàü'lu son of Wa’ilat, (and) 'A(u)su 
QS) 
Wà'ilu son of Wa’ilat is known from No. 27. The third name is doubtful : 
its N seems to belong also to No. 39 underneath which No. 40 is written. 


41. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
‘NBR (090) 1 (Hail !) ’Afşay 
(%)50 (13) 2 (son)ofSulla(y). 
This is a duplicate of No. 30. 
49. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
(jan “з (IR 09(0) (H)ail! ?Ащ(в)п son of Garm(a). 

At the end there may be а 5 missing so that the name would be Garam-’él. 
48. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 

353155433 ло лз 5v 1 Sullay son of Wallád son of Катти. Good 
luck ! 
352 Wis WA... 2 ... sonof’Ausu. Good luck! 

L. 1 : The third name is written 352 ; but these letters do not yield a known 
Arabic name. Perhaps a letter was left out by the writer: then different 
letters might be supplied. However, this name is probably the same as 
Thamudie 05, H.S.T.L, р. 55. 

L. 2: The traces of the first name are very indistinct : there i is a slight 
possibility of reading "MOND Taimallaht. : 

44. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 

(a) First line :— 

(n) q(5)n 5 )2( Su(llay) and Za(mi)ru. Hai(l!) 

The second name may also be read 1123 Nemru or Namiru. 

(b) Under (a) :— 

(9)8 “лз ma (obw Hai(l)! Lubanat son of "Ausa(ll&hi). 

The perpendicular line at the beginning is probably a symbol The dot 
between 5 and 3 seems to be a break in the stone. 

(c) Under (5) in two lines :— 

n(5v) (Hai)! Lubãnat, and he greeted Zabnay son‏ ددد (bwa‏ دده د 
of Sa'd(allàhi son of Sa)'du. Ay!‏ ا( sa Ty (v “з‏ 

(d) Under the end of (c) :— ud 

(mn ^nb 16 
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This may be translated: Muhatyal possessed (or: got possession of) his 
(or: a, if we read NT12) jug. The word JD would have its Arabic meaning ; 
but M2 is Aramaic as well as Arabic; see Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires 
arabes ii, p. 498; Feghali, Textes libanais, p. 90 (cruche); Fraenkel, Dé 
aramátschen Fremdwörter im Arabischen, p. 18. But NT12 is also а proper name in 
Nabataean ; see Cant. ii, p. 106; Arab. Kiz Т.Н. 17g. If that is the case here 
one might translate: Muhatyal overpowered Küzä. What event is alluded to 
we do not know—if my suggested translation is correct. 

45. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
(пз) \(л)юч (nw) 1 (Hail!) Ráf(d)u son of 
..."059y5 2 Mu‘ribu(?) son of... 

The first name looks like 155", but Рај is a well known Arabic name ; 
see the Index. The second name is uncertain. 
46. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 

The copy combines three different texts which are numbered here 46, 
46a, and 465. 

46:. (059 (иа)? 1 Heil)! Walib(u) | 

“з (în) 55 2 (son of Har)isu (or: Harëu) son of 
Wik 3 Апап. 

In 1. 1 the reading (N)3? is also possible. For the Arabic name Waliba 
see the Index. | 

46a : 30, 30, 100. 1 160 

MW 2 the year 
(N)nnpb * "nn 3 of the return of the cameleers. 
о(2)л 3 NbyN "3 ^Xb(N) 4 (AJfşay son of قكف:‎ son of Ha(s)im. 
V WINO) wI 5  Nussaigu (and) ’Ausu. 
(5*5). (nw 6 Hai! Nu(failu) 
()àN2 ^3 7 son of Ka’b(u). 

L. 1 contains Nabataean numerals: the first sign denotes 100, the second 
20, the third 10, the fourth and the fifth again 20 and 10. So we have the 
year 160 of the era of Bosra, ie. A.D. 266. 1 

І. 3: The first word із written here quite plainly 151, in the parallel text 
No. 24a it looks like D7. I think it must be connected with Hebrew and 
Aramaic УБЛ, in Syriae 42901 ‘to return’; but the grammatical form used 
here by the author is uncertain to my mind. 

L.4: The third name is written DY in the copy. But a root DYN is un- 
known to me whereas Найт is a very well known Arabic name. I propose 
therefore to correct the № to Ў. 

L. 5: There is a symbol at the beginning of this line and another one at 
the end of it. 

46b: 8n 33 (ORD? 1 Hail! *A(u)su son of Hulaigu. 

(sD 3 КЎК nov 2 Hail! 'A'là son of Fus(aiyn). 

Betff'een the two lines there are some signs which may be read 383) ‘Good | 

luck’; this exclamation may belong to 1. 1 or to 1. 2. 
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47. Wilkinson МВ. xx, E. 9. 
OPIN Dw) (Hail !) "Uwaisu (1). 
The very indistinct letters of this graffito may be read in this way or in 
another way. 
48. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
“DNN (23) 1 (Remem)bered be Ahmad 
(К®)рЫ (лз) 2 (sonof)'A'(la). 
The reading of 1. 2 is not quite certain; the last sign may be а symbol. 
49. Wilkinson MS. xx, E. 9. 
(n3) Poy лз (Npn лл Sw 1 Sullay son of Burai(’u) son of ‘Aliyu (son of) 
i 1750) 2 ‘Agaru. 
The third 13 seems to be written indistinctly between the two lines. It 
might be possible to read 1215(5) instead of (1R)*23 93. 


Sire 11. Er-HaAMRA 
60. Green, PSBA., vol. 31 (1909). Plate 52 (15, 16). 
05(0) (Hail ! 


()n»s Milh(u). 

The name 115525 has not been found so far in Sinaitic. But it is Nabataean ; 
see Cant. ii, p. 114; there it is a feminine name. MD seems to be Thamudic ; 
see H.S.T.L, p. 55; this might be Malih or Mulath as Sinaitic 11393. The name 
Milh means ‘ beauty ’, and it might be-also a masculine name. 

51 Green, PSBA., vol. 31 (1909). Plate 52 (15, 16). 
ND" Dow Hail! батта. 
The name Garmé recurs above in No. 42. 


DE as 73 P 
à pa a 


T 


Віти 9. QUŞUR EL-BANAT 
52. Golénisheff, Résultats épigraphiques d'une excurston au ouady Hammamat : 
Mémoires de la Section orientale de la Société archéologique de St. Péters- 
bourg, volii, part i, p. 4, and Plate I, No. 3. 
“з bz “з 5833 Dow Hail! Rabb-’él son of Simráhu son of 
7°} Zubaidu. 
Underneath the second and the third words there are two combined symbols, 
a lying angle and a cross. The first هد‎ is written above the line and looks like 
а 0: one of the slanting two lines is superfluous. In the Ð of BYE con- 
necting line at the bottom is to be supplied ; the " is a long slanting line with 
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superfluous strokes at the right ; the П has an unusual prolongation at the top ; 
the | seems to have been written above the n, but this sign may also be a 
symbol, and then the name would be without the ending ١ as above in No. 1 
(and 1а). The last name is rather 132? than 17127; both forms occur in 


Nabataean. 
Y h т\> 
ANN ^к s2 
Srre 6. Омм ‘Ахав р. 7. 
58. T.W., р. 155, South Side of Wadi, Base of Hillside. Same place as No. 10 
&bove. 


There seem to be three letters D1 Gam‘ (or: Gams‘) with a perpendicular 
line at the beginning which would be a symbol. The 3 would be on top of a 
circle that might be a 5; the y would be clearly written. But all of these signs 
may be mere symbols. 


54. T.W., p. 155, at the same place as No. 53. 
yD Маап. 

This might be read 59% or 135 ; but Mallan is а name in Arabic. If 55 ів 
read it might be Mulal; cf. the Arabic name Mulala. But again the circle 
and the two perpendicular strokes might be symbolical signs. The other four 
signs underneath are certainly symbols. 

Nos. 53 and 54 have been added here in order to complete the re-edition 
of T.W. All other texts of T.W. have been discussed above in Nos. 1-12. 


Ічрех or NAMES AND WORDS 


338 n. pr. 39.—’ 4bgaru.—Sin. 3338 and MAIN Cant. ii, p. 70; Mor., p. 14.— 
Saf. VAN L.S.L, p. 296.—Arab. Abgar I.D. 208,,—Greek АВуароѕ, 
Avyapos. “It means ' large in the belly ’. 

TIN n. div. Cant. ii, p. 57.—See WARY. 

WS n. pr. 24.—' Uwaisu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 58.—Saf. DIN L.S.L, p. 297.— 
Arab. ’Uwats І.Н. 46g; I.D. 83,3; W.R., p. 370. 

ORIN n. pr. 19, 440 (1).— Ausallahi.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 58.—Tham. NYDN 
H.S.T.L, p. 51; L.T.S., p. 148.—8af. MOON ' Ausallàh and ONDS 'Aus-'él, 
L.S.L, p. 299.—Arab. 'Ausallah W.R., p. 99.—Greek AvoaddAas and 
Avonhos. 7 

WIS n. pr. 2, 17, 20, 23, 27, 28, 40, 42, 43, 46, 46a, 46b (2) ' Ausu.—Sin. Cant. 
ii, p. 57 f.—Tham., L.T.8., p. 148, and Saf., L.S.I., p. 209: DN.—Greek 
Avoos. 

TONN n. pr. 48.—' Ahmad is a very common name in Islamic Arabic ; but in 
pre-Islamic Arabic I have found only one instance, viz. Tham. L.T.8., 
p. 89, No. 154, where the reading is probable, but not absolutely certain. 
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Saf. names derived from the root h.m.d are Hamid W. 66, and Muhammad 
(or: Mahmud) W. 285. 

JBUTDN n. pr. 3, 5.—Al-Hasiafu or Al-Hudiafu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 101.— 
Arab. W.R., p. 82, 1. 21, and p. 130, 1. 11 Chaschschéf; Nóldeke reads 
this name Hudsaf (Euting, p. 9); see also Mor., р. 17.—In Arabic дай дӯ 
means ‘ misfortune ', hussaf ‘bat (night-bird) '. Names meaning ' sorrow’ 
and the like are known in Arabic nomenclature. For names of animals 
used as names of persons see Nóldeke, Beitráge zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, pp. 73 ff. 

NON n. pr. 16c, 22, 46a, 48.—' A'la—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, р. 131.—Saf. 
"SYN L.S.L, p. 300.—Arab. : 418 W.R., p. 56. 

"SDN n. pr. 30, 34, 37, 41, 46a (?).— Afsay—Nabat. NYDN Cant. ii, p. 67.— 
Tham. PBR H.S.T.L, p. 51, may be Аја. Атар. 'Afsá LH. 54, 9u, 
20,5; I.D. 196,, 281,, 302,,; W.R., p. 48.—L.D. derives it from the verb 
lafassa in the meaning ‘ to part’. But I think it should rather be connected - 
with fassá ‘to free’. Greek forms like Фасатћох and several similar 
names are given by Wuthnow, p. 117. In Arabic fasya and fasiya mean 
* deliverance '. 

TUN n. pr. 22a (?)—Aswadu—Cant. ii, p. 68 has Nabat. TWR and Sin. 
TU? N.—BSaf. TOS L.S.L, p. 299.— Arab. ’Aswad and Al- Aswad (‘ black ’), 
ІН. 18,; LD. 58,,; W.R., p. 92 f—Greek 4oova9os. 

2382 ' good luck’ 1, Ia, 20b (), 22a (2), 28, 43, 46—Sin. Cant., п, p. 69. 

WHA n. pr. 1a.—B3füsu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. 0, p. 70; cf. Mor., p. 15.— 
Arab. Beas ‘ Tag al-‘Ariis ' 4, p. 283, 1. 11 from below; ‘ Lisān al-'Arab ’ 8, 
p.154, 1. 6 from below. The ‘ Vocabulaire des noms des indigènes ', p. 50, 
has Betouche and Bettouche. 

*53 Interjection : ‘Ay!’ 1, la, 44c.—Cf. Cant. ii, p. 71. 

^3 ‘son’ in almost every inscription. 

83 n. pr. 1, la, 22b, 49 (reading not always certain) Bin. Cant. п, pp. 
74 f.—Greek Bovpeos 

1793 n. pr. 29.—Burdu.—Arab. Burd I.D. 292,,, or Bard W.R. р. 244, 1. 13 
from below.—But 1343 may also be read instead of 3"3 : that would be 
Barku or Barthu or Buraku ; cf. I.D. 314,4, 151, 151,,; Mor., p. 15.— 
Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 756.—Saf. 112 L.S.L, p. 303.—Greek Bapeyos. 

555 31e seems to stand for Уу ' blessed '.—8in. Cant. ii, p. 75. 

1975 see 1123. 

m3 ' daughter’ 31a.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 74. 

93 n. рг. 12,.—Gamilu or Gumatlu—Cf. Saf. 553 L.S.L, p. 305.—Arab. 
Gamil LD. 814; W.R., p. 180; e-Gomajjil W.R., p. 188. 

PDI n. pr. ? 53.—Gam' or Game‘ (1). Cf. in Arabic W.R., p. 179, and L.D. 191,,. 

ND n. pr. 42, D1.—Garmà.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 79. Probably a short form of 
SRD Wor ORY; cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris für semitische Epigrdphik ii, 
p. 9, 1. 27.—Saf. ài L.S.L., р. 305, is rather the same as 1013 Sin. Cant. ii, 
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p. 79.—Arab. Garm LH. 6,, 154, 251s; LD. 1173, 238, 314,; W.R., p. 183. 
Or Garim I.D. 117,,; W.R., p. 182.—Greek Tappos. 

SNOW n. pr. 31, 38.—Garam-'&l ; seems new in Bin.—Saf. 58D L.S.L, p. 
306.—Greek ГараштАоѕ.--Тћһе name means ‘ God completes’. 

ONDA n. pr. 19, 200 (2).—Garmallaht.—This is the common form in Sin. ; 
see Cant. ji, p. 79. 

1387 n. рг. 12.—Dw’aibu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 80; cf. Mor., p. 15.—Tham., 

` HS.T.L, p. 53, and Saf., L.S.L, p. 308: 38% may be the same.—Arab. 
Du’aib l.Dor. 1104, 282,; W.R., p. 160.—Greek ЛоєВоѕ. 

"1 Preposition (24а), 37, 46a.— Of? Cf. Cant. п, p. 81. 

11527 n. pr. 205.—This name in uncertain; it does not occur elsewhere. It 
might be read Dinaiyir, and this might be an unusual diminutive of 
Dinar. The Arabic name Dinar is found LD. 244, and W.R., p. 156. 
Its plural Danánir is a feminine name ; cf. Kitab al- Agani (first edition), 

» 12, p. 114, 1. 4 from below ; 16, pp. 136-9. 

"27 ‘remembered ’ 316 (1), 48 (1).—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 82. 

Dy? n. pr. 11.—Du'üm.—Tham. H.S.T.L, p. 53.—8af. D.M. No. 881; 0.1.8. v, 
1, Nos. 1628, 1994. —Arab. Du‘am LH. 12%; LD. 256,,; W.R., p. 85, 
1. 2 from below. ` 

pri 24a = “157 46a probably ‘return’; see the commentary on No. 46a. 

nUn(?) n. pr. 46a, —Häšim or Hsfam.— In Bin. and Tham. not known so far.— 
Saf. DWN, name of a tribe, L.S.I., p. 340.—Arab. Най» I.D. 9, ff. ; Ham 
LD. 93. 

YORI n. pr. 185, 27, 40.—Wa'tlu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 88, 581 and 1981—Tham. 
L.T.S, p. 150; H.S.T.L, р. 56, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 310: 9%\.-Атар. 
Wa I.D. 79,—Greek OvaeAos. 

DON! n. pr. 27, 40.—Wa'ilat.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. і, p. 88.—Tham. L.T.S., 
р. 150; H.S.T.L, р. 56.—Arab. Wā'ila І.Н. 24,, 47,,; W.R., p. 459. 

113 n. pr. 10, 16¢.—Waddu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 89.—Tham. H.S.T.I., 
р. 56, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 311; 11.—Arab. Wadd LH. 32,9; LD. 69,.— 
Greek Ovas8ov. 

1351 n. pr. 46, or n351.— Waálibu or Waltbat. In Sin., Tham., and Saf. not 
known во far.—Arab. Waltba LH. 16,,; I.D. 289,; W.R., р. 460. 

791 n. pr. 43.—Wallád.—Sin. 1791 Cant. ii, p. 90.—Saf. W. No. 358.—Cf. 
Arab. Wallada fem. W.R., .م‎ 

901 n. pr. (?) 185.—Wa'l.—Tham. H.S.T.L, p. 56.—Saf. L.S.L, р. 311.—0f. 
Arab. Wa'la I.D. 211,—Greek OvaAov.—For the form and the meaning 
see І.8.1., p. 311. 

323 n. pr. 31d (2), 38, (?).—Wagilu.—Not elsewhere in Sin.—Saf. YY L.S.T., 
p. 312.—Cf. Arabic Wasila I.D. 216,, f. 

113! n. рг. 52.—Zubaidu.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 91.—8af. "2! L.S.L, p. 312, 
may be the same.—Arab. Zubaid І.Н. 43,,; I.D. 231+, 2406, f. ; W.R., 
р" 474.—Greek ГоВа:дос, Zofe8os. 

nar n. pr. 12,,, 26.—Zabnu, may also be Zibanu or Zabbanu.—Not else- 
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where in Sin.—Saf. 13? L.S.L, p. 312.—Arab. Zabn I.D. 229,,; Zaban 
LH. 74,44, 12,; W.R., р. 471; Zabban LH. 75154445; LD. 126,; W.R., 
p. 465. 

*331 n. pr. 44c.—Zabnay or Zabniy.—Cf. Saf. N33? L.S.L., p. 312. 

TW? n. pr. 44a.—Zamiru (1).—Saf. 1D L.S.L, p. 313, is probably Zumair, 
which is attested in Arabic by I.D. 317,,.—But one may resd ١553 instead 
of 1707; see 11D3.—Zamir may mean ‘ handsome ’. 

0? n. pr. 38.—Ztmranu (1), might also be 33423; see the latter. І have 
not found 12751 elsewhere. 

13^2(1 n. pr. 14 (?).—Habibu.—Nabat. Cant. п, p. 93.—Tham. L.T.8., p. 150, 
and Saf. L.S.L, p. 313: 23n.—Arab. Habib is a very common name.— 
Greek APeBos. 

157 n. pr. 38.—Habbanu or Hibbünu.—Nabat. (t); cf. Jan Cant. ii, p. 93, 
a doubtful case—Saf. jan L.S.L, p. 314.—Arab. Habban W.R., p. 191; 
Hibban I.D. 24,,. I.D. derives the name either from kubb ‘love’ or from 
haban * dropsy’ or ' laurel-tree ’. 

Wn n. pr. 31, 38.—Hàggu ог Haggu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 93 £.; cf. Mor., p. 16.— 
Saf. зп L.S.L., p. 314.—For the Arabic name cf. the commentary in L.8.I., 
p. 314. 

2317 n. рг. 16a (1).—Hadigu or Hudatgu. Cf. Arab. Ной. I.D. 173,, 2396 
264,; W.R., p. 123. Hudaig LD. 180, 328,,; W.R., p. 232. 

Tn n. pr. 35.—Hü&ru.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 94 f—Tham. H.S.T.I, 
p. 52, and Saf. L.S.I., p. 316 : ^. —Arab. Hür I.D. 228.,—Greek Ovpos.— 
A vocalization Huwar is not so probable; for this name cf. L.S.L, p. 314. 

‘nan 23, seems to be an Arabic word ; see the commentary on No. 23. 

SNT n. pr. 21c.—Hvél or Hay-’él.—Sin. Cant. ii, р. 95.—Saf. L.S.I., p. 315.— 
Cf. Mor., p. 34, annot. 2. Sin. and Saf. PRN mean ‘God lives’; Hebrew 
Н? гі is according to Lidzbarski, Ephemerts, ii, p. 19, 1. 33, a short form of 
ahr el. . ; 

DRN n. pr. 4, 50.—Haiyallaht. Both examples are somewhat doubtful. 
Cant. ii, p. 95, has one example of Nabat. 28*37 from Petra. 

Tri n. pr. 16b.—Hatru.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 96.—8af. ^^ L.8.L, p. 318.— 
Arab. Hair I.D., p. 25, annot. h.—Greek Xazpos. 

“Tor n. pr. 21a.—Halidt. In Arabic there are many names derived from the 
root h.l.d, of which the most common is Halid. Tham. H.S.T.L, p. 53, 
and Saf. L.S.L, p. 317: "5h. 

х“ n. pr. 46b.—Hulaigu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 97.—Saf. poh L.S.L, 
р. 317; D.M., p. 220. The latter may also be Найз, Greek АЛєсоѕ. For 
other names derived from the same root see L.S.L, p. 317.—Hulats is 
an irregular diminutive of Hales. 

AN n. pr. 2, 12, 31, 38.—Hanthalu.—This was a favourite name in Nabataean 
and Binaitic; cf. Euting, p. 20, and Cant. ii, p. 97 Ё In Arabic Hangal is 
very rare, but Hanzala is very frequent. The meaning is ' colocynth ', 
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and the intention connected with it is that its bearer shall be bitter for the 
enemies. 

917 n. pr. lg, lay, 15, 24, 46 (?).—Натѕи or Harisu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 100: 
wenn and "N; cf. Mor., p. 17.—Tham. H.8.T.I., p. 52, and Saf. L.S.T., 
р. 516: DN.—Arab. Harts and Harts W.R., p. 206. I.D. 157 has 01-1155. 
—Tham. and Saf. DIN point to Harisu.—Greek Apos O.LS. ii, 1, No. 1197. 

б n. pr. Т (2).—Tair (2) ; cf. the commentary on No. 7. Arab. Têr (‘bird’); 
see my Beduinen- und Drusen-Namen (Nachr. der K. Gesellsch. der Wiss. 
zu Göttingen, Phil.-histor. Klasse 1921), p. 14. 

*D23* n. pr. 38 (?).—Yagmur (?) ; see the commentary on No. 38. Arabic names 
derived: from the root g.m.r are e.g. Gumair I.D. 247, and Gumra Т.Н. 
351, 45e- 

1382 n. pr. 26, 46a, (?).—In both cases the reading is not гейш; the name 
has not been found elsewhere. In Arabic ka’b means ‘ sorrow’, but I do 
not know it as a name; for names meaning ‘ sorrow ' cf. лоток above. 
Perhaps it should be 71382 ‘ like his father’; for similar names cf. L.S.T., 
p. xxiv f. 

ЛЭ or RMD; see the commentary on No. 44d. 

100 n. pr. 43.—Kammwu or Kimmu (?).—Tham. 05, Н.8.ТІ., p. 55.—In 
Arabic kimm means ' calyx of a flower, envelope of the palm-blossom ' ; 
but I have not found it as a name. 

72235 n. pr. 445, c.—Lubünat (1). In Arabic Lubna ‘storax’ is a well-known 
feminine name; W.R., p. 277, has it as а man’s name in one case. But 
the Л is certain here; lubnat might be another form of lubna, or it may 
be vocalized lubanat, which means ‘affair, business, cares’. Saf. 139, 
L.S.I., p. 322, may be interpreted in another way. 

5^5 ‘night ’ (1). In 23, the last word seems to be 953, and this may be 
corrected to 5*531 ‘ and at night’. 

D5^5 n. pr. fem. 23, (?).—Latlat (2). Laila is a very famous Arabic name ; 
It may have been spelled "5*5 here as perhaps 4339 for Lubna; in the 
* Vocabulaire des noms des indigénes ' it is spelled ليلة‎ ; cf. also Léla n. pr. 
fem. ‘born at night’, in my Beduinen- und Drusen-Namen (see above 
under 7%), p. 18. 

1715 n. pr. 1,.—Magdtyu. This ів а favourite name in Sinaitie ; cf. Cant. ii, 
p. 111 f., and Mor., р. 18 f. It is written in Greek Movy9eov; see D.M., 
p. 265, No. 76. However, the latter may be a mistake for Movyedou, since 
Моуєдоѕ (Mugaid) occurs more frequently. Mor. gives some references 
for the name „е. 

DND n. pr. 44d.—Mvhaiyal.—Saf. ha L.8.L, p. 323; 0.8.1. v, 1, No. 2007. - 
—Arabic al-Muhatyal I.D. 193,. 

15355 n. pr. 49 (?).—Mallüku (1), probably a diminutive ја“ of the different 
names derived from the root m.l.k ; cf. Mellouk, * Vocabulaire des noms des 
indtgénes ', p. 278. It may also be Malüku ; cf. Melouk in the ' Vocabulaire 
des noms des indigènes ’, р. 279. And it may be contained in one of the 
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many Saf. 90; see 1.8.1., p. 324, where the different possibilities of 
` vocalizing 55 are registered. 

3190 (2) n. pr. 60.—Milhu ; see the commentary on No. 50. 

^5 verb ‘ he possessed ’, 44d (?). See the commentary on No. 44. 

122 n. pr. 54 (?).—Mallan (?) or Mulal (?). Arabic Malan W.R., p. 285; 
Мийо I.D. 257,. К 

372555 n. pr. 33 (?).—Mumalthu (?). This reading is not absolutely certain. 
In Arabic mumalth means ‘ commensal, foster-brother '. There are several 
Arabic names derived from the root m.l.h, e.g. Malih W.R., р. 1203, 281, 
460, and Mulaih I.H. 14,,; LD. 276,; W.R., p. 295; of. Sin. n° Cant. 
ii, p. 114. I have chosen the vocalization Mumālih, not Мита or 
Митайаћ or Mumlih, on account of ita meaning. But perhaps Simrahu 
might be read ; see the commentary on No. 33. 

Yayo n. pr. 18, 21.—Ma‘nu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 117.—Tham. L.T.S., 
p. 151, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 325: |yD.—In Arabie Ma'n is a well-known 
name,—Greek Mavos, Mavvos. 

1392 n. pr. 45 (?).—Mu‘ribu. The reading is not certain. Cf. Arab. Mu‘rib 
LD. 206,,. 

9pm n. pr. 23 (1).—Mwuklu (1).—As an Arabic name cf. Ibn Mukla in Enzyklo- 
padie des Islam, ii, p. 430 f. In Arabic mukl means ' bdellium, incense, 
Theban palm-tree' ; тиа means ' eye-ball’. 

NANPA ' cameleers ', 34, (1), ,و37‎ 4643. See the commentary on No. 34. 

3D n. pr. 20a.—Marwàün.—Saf. D.M., No. 735; W., No. 132; 0.1.8. v, 1, 
No. 1689.—Arabic Marwan is a very well known name.—Cf. Greek 
Mapovas. 

Pavo n. рг. 17.—Musaggarat. Cf. Arab. al-Mudaggara, Hamasa, ed. Freytag, 
i, p. 733, col. b, 1. 7. 

TTUD n. pr. la,.—Mas'üdu.—Tnyv2.name of a king of Lihyan, Cant. ii, 
p. 163.—8af. "pod W. No. 21 is probably Mas‘id, not Миза, since the 
former is a very much used name in Arabic; cf. e.g. LH. 9,4; ІР. 216,, 
232,,; W.R., p. 290. | 

Чу) in 733 ‘in the day-time ’ (1), 235. 

D) may be read instead of 11D! ; see 1757, above. It would be Namtru or 
Namru or Nimru; cf. Mor., р. 20, and L.S.I., р. 328.—Nabat. and Sin. 
Cant. ii, p. 120.—Tham., L.T.S., p. 152, and Saf., L.S.L, p. 328: 383.— 
For quotations from the Arabic see L.S.L, p. 328.—Greek Napepos. 

1755 may be read instead of 1390!.—Nimranu.—Arab. Nemran I.H. 29,; 
W.R., p. 337. 

1D) n. pr. 46a (?).—Nufailu ; but 24a, seems to have Y?b3.—Tham. L.T.S., 
p. 152, and Saf. L.S.I., p. 329: 53. Fer corresponding Arabic names вее 
1.8.1., p. 329. 

11372 n. pr. 8, 20, 24,, 34, 46a,.—N ussaigu, a very favourite Sin. name; cf. 
Cant. ii, p. 122; Mor., p. 21. The name is not known to me from fham., 
Saf., or Arab. But a Greek form Noaoeyos is known ; according to it I have 
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vocalized Nussaigu. On this diminutive form see my notes in Zeitschrift 
für Semstistsk, iv, р. 31. 

TDNTUy n. pr. 9.—' 4bd-Ehyu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 125.—I think that Ehyu 
must be the Egyptian god Ihi, the son of Hathor ; see Erman, Die Religion 
der Ддуріет, р. 31 and p. 373; my Nabataean Inscriptions, p. xviii. 
I believe that my interpretation of this name is more natural than that 
offered by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, їй, p. 270, ann. 1, who connects PAN 
with Hebrew 'ehye, Exodus 3, 14. 

ONTV n. pr. 32 (1), 36.—' Abd-&l.—8in. cf. Cant. ii, p. 125.— Tham. D.T.S., 
р. 152, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 333: 5N*2y.—Arab. ‘Abdil I.D. 283,0. 

17150 n. pr. 123.—'Abdu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. 1, p. 125.—Tham. І.Т.8., 
р. 152, H.S.T.L, p. 54, and Saf., L.S.L, p. 333: "2y.—Greek AAaf8os, 

Tay n. рг. 18.—'Ubatdu (or: 'Abidu).—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 125.— 
In Tham. and Saf. "3Y may be the same.—Arab. ‘Ubaid І.Н. 4,, 16, ; 
W.R., p. 342, ete. For ‘Abid cf. the name of the poet ‘Abid b. al-' Abras. 

19 n. pr. 160 (?).—'Adiyu. If the reading is correct cf. Nabat. Y Cant. ii, 
р. 127; Tham. L.T.S., p. 152; H.S.T.L, р. 54, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 334: 
"1 .—AÀrab. ‘Adiy I.D. 32, ; ‘Udaty I.H. 48,,; W.R., р. 349.—The reading 
Wy might also be possible; cf. Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 128. 

TTY n. pr. 12,—' Audu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 128.—Tham. H.S.T.L, p. 54, and 
Saf. L.S.L, p. 334: *"y.—Arab. ‘dud LD. 169,.,.—Greek Av8ov. 

ONMY n. pr. 32.—'42zaz-6l (?). The reading is doubtful; probably R3Y 
‘Abd-él’ should be read. 

TH n. pr. 14 (?).—' Azezüzu (?).—Iham. H.8.T.L, p. 54, and Saf. L.S.I., 
р. 934: ny. But the latter can also be vocalized ‘Aziz, Greek Aleufos and 
Afifos. The reading is uncertain ; see the commentary on No. 14. 

D. n. pr. fem.—' Azzat.—Arab. ‘Aza LD. 81,,, W.R., p. 100, 270, 1. 25.—Of. 
Saf. NY 'Azázat, L.S.L, p. 334. 

*5y n. pr. 29, 315, 38, and 19y 25, 32 (?), 49.—' Aly and ‘Aliyu.—Sin. Cant. ii, 
р. 130.—Tham. H.S.T.L, p. 54, and Saf. L.S.I. p. 335: *»y.—In Arabic 
a very common name.—Greek ААєюѕ, AAvou, ete. 

Ty n. рг. 21b, 25, 31c.—'Umoasyu (?)—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 132.— 
For the vocalization of this name see Euting, p. 3, and Cant., .م‎ 

Tb. n. рг. 7.—Umatru.—Baf. L.S.L, p. 336, DY may also be this name.— 
Arab. ‘Umair I.D. 56,,L—Greek Opepos (?). 

DOY n. рг. 28.—‘Amamu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 132; Mor., p. 22 
and p. 62.—Saf. L.S.I., p. 336 opy.—Arab. ‘Amam I.D. 2264, 314,8. 
3950 or 050 n. pr. 3, 5, 9.— Amalu or ‘Ammanu.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 132.—In 
Arabic there are ‘Amal W.R., p. 63, 285, 1. 28, and ‘Uman, Налайва, ed. 
Freytag, i, p. 826, col. b. 139X is probably to be vocalized “‘Ammanu ; see 

Mor., p. 22, and 0.8.1. v, 1, No. 1776. 

Moy n. pr. 6.—'Amru.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 133.—Tham. L.T.8., 
p253, and Saf. 18.1, p. 336: "by.—Arab. 'Amr.—Greek Apos, 
ApBpos.—For the vocalizations ‘Amir, ‘Ammar Bee L.S.I., p. 336. 
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“Ху n. pr. 32, 49.—'Asaru.—Sin. Cant. ii, p. 134; Mor, p. 23,—Arab. 
‘Asar Ї.Н. 31,,; LD. 1644, 197,; W.R., p. 40.—For other references see 
Mor., p. 23. 

B conjunction ‘and’, 19, 23,, 44c.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 135. 

YW n. pr. 12a (?), 19 (2), 21 (?).—F*hru. All cases are uncertain. Fthr is 
an old Arabic name.—Nabat. Cant. ii, p. 136.—Greek Øepov.—There are 
other possible readings, e.g. ҮЛПЁ in 12a. 

SIND n. pr. 126 (?).—Fahru or Fajiru. Both Arabic names seem to be of modern 
use; see my Beduinen- und Drusen-Namen (above under 9), p. 16, and 
‘Vocabulaire des noms des indigénes’, p. 140. 

“Үр n. pr. 1, la, 46b (?).—Fusatyu.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 187; Mor., 
p. 23.—Tham. "85 H.S.T.L, p. 55.—0. Arab. Fusaiya W.R., p. 168 
(Fogajja), and the references Mor., p. 23. 

TIP n. рг. 4.—Kudad.—Arab. Kudad I.H. 15,,; I.D. 304,, 8221: W.R., 
p. 137 (Codád). 

DIP 21, may be n. pr. or substantive ‘sustenance’. If it is a n. pr., сЁ. (02 
Kauwamu Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 142, and DIP Kauwam Saf. D.M., 
No. 781. 

MD n. pr. 6, 95—Katyamu— Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, 142.—Saf. cf. my 
Semitic Inscriptions (New York, 1904), p. 142, No. 39. 

ONS n. рг. 52.—Rabb-’él.—Nabat. Cant. ii, р. 145.—Saf. L.S.I., р. 342.—Arab. 
Ribbil І.Н. 30,,; W.R., p. 384.—Greek PaBByAos. 

Ym n. pr. 1a,—Ruwathu.—Cant. ii, p. 146, has Nabat. 1111 and compares 
Greek Pavaios and Paovaos. Both forms may represent the Saf. n 
L.S.L, p. 343.—Cf. the Arabic names Rukh W.R., p. 387, and Rauh, I.D. 
225,4. Ruwath is a diminutive of either of them. 

T157 n. pr. 45.—Rafidu—Tham. 8.8.1.1. p. 53, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 848: 5 
See the Arabic names quoted in L.S.L, .م‎ 

Ap SY n. pr.—Subrumat 12,.—Arab. Subruma LD. 329,,; W.R., p. 24, 1. 32, 
and p. 420. . 

DW n. pr. 16b.—Stidu, or Sawadu, ox Suwadw.—Cant. ii, p. 149, has Nabat. 
"M? and yw. Mor., p. 25, reads 1110 which might also be possible.— 
Saf. “D and "DD L.S.L, p. 330.—Arab. Sud LH. 8, 10,; LD. 284,4; 
W.R., p. 433. Sawad І.Н. 16,; I.D. 274,,; W.R., p. 413. Suwad W.R., 
p. 432. 

90 and 5 (2) n. pr. 180, 19, 30, 34, 37; 41, 43, 49. The form }*>w seems to be 
written only in Nos. 34 and 37, but there the ١ may be a symbol.—Sullay.— 
Nabat. and Sin. *»U Cant. ii, p. 150; Mor., p. 25.—Greek ZvAAaws, 
ZoÀA«ov. The name Sullay is a short form of Sullatm, and this is a double 
diminutive of one of the names derived from the root s.l.m ; cf. Zeitschrift 
für Semttistik, iv, p. 31, and Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, iii, p. 293. 

DW substantive ‘ Hail!’ in almost every inscription.—Verb ‘ he greet ' (?), 
19, 44c. 
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MDY n. pr. la lag, and MDW 12g, 12a, 13, 52.—Simrah and Simrahu.—Sin. 
Cant. ii, p. 152: MBW and NB. Cf. Mor., р. 25.—In Arabic šimräh and 
Jumrik mean ‘ stalk of the raceme of a palm-tree'. The name Stmrah is 
mentioned Euting, No. 2; however, I.D. p. 189 quoted by Mor. and by 
Cant. is not a name, but a synonym of ‘afl. The name иштг} (or 
Samrüh) is mentioned Mor., p. 62. Since in Sin. the name is always 
spelled without a | after the 5 the vocalization Šémrak is preferable. 

nv ‘year’ (24a), 46a.—Nabat. Cant. ii, р. 152.—3Sin. Euting, p. 91 s.v. 

NIORT n. pr. 1,.5, 103.3, 44c (?).—Sa‘dallahi.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 153. 
—Tham. nyo L.T.S., p. 152; H.S.T.I, p. 53. 

yyw n. pr. 440,—Sa‘du.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, р. 152.—Tham. L.T.S., 
р. 152; H.S.T.L, p. 53, and Saf. L.S.L, p. 332: "yD.—Arab. Sa'd. For 
the many names derived from the root s.'.d see L.S.L., p. 332. 

NDIA n. pr. 10, 34, 37 (*).—Taima.—Nabat. (*) and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 155.— 
This is a short form of Taénallahi or of Taim-él. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 
ii, p. 9, discusses the ending of NbN. 

‘MONON n. pr. Ble, 36.—Tatmallali.—Nabat. and Sin. Cant. ii, p. 156.— 
Tham. moan L.T.S., р. 153.—Arab. Taimallah І.Н. 18,, f, 28,, 31,4, 36,3; 
LD. 266,; W.R., p. 447. 


CLASSICAL NOTES 

Nabataean graffiti are not likely to occur frequently in the Eastern Desert 
before the first decade of the second century A.D. and they are likely to 
occur on the roads (between the Nile and the Red Sea) garrisoned by 
the Romans. The converse may be equally true; where Nabataean inscriptions 
occur it is likely that a Roman road (hitherto unknown at this spot) existed 
there. This seemed to be the case at Bir Umm Dalfa where Murray noted two 
small Nabstaean fragments in JHA 11 (1925). That a Roman road led from 
Mons Claudianus to Myos Hormos, past two water points at Umm ‘Anab 
and Umm Dalfa, was also a probability on geographical grounds. If this 
were во, at least one Roman station or hydreuma must have existed on this 
stretch of about 40 miles. Following the trail of the Nabataean inscriptions 
at the two water points the ruins of an ancient settlement, Roman in con- 
struction but not a complete square of the normal pattern, was found outside 
the small ravine in which the Bir Umm Dalfa and the rock inscriptions given 
above occur. 

The only known Roman road in the northern part of the E. Desert is 
the Via Hadriana known from an inscription to have been built between 
Antinoé and the city of Berenice in the far south. Traces of this road are 
seen at intervals along the Red Sea coast. It seems to have turned inland at 
latitude about 28° 0 and traces of the ancient track have been seen (but no 
sign of the wells and stations mentioned in the inscription) at points in the 
upper*feaches of the Wadi Tarfa which flows into the Nile. The presence of 
Nabataean graffiti at (probably) the Bir Dakhal (at the head of Wadi Dakhal 
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where it rises in the southern slopes of the S. Galàla range) suggests that 
the ancient trading route from the north turned inland, past the spot where 
the monastery of St. Paul still stands, to reach the track of the Via Hadriana 
to the Nile. 

The only indication of the existence of the Nabataean inscriptions given 
above under Site 1 is in the form of scribbled pencil notes by Wilkinson. Working 
backwards from his time of reaching the well and ruins at Abu Darag, I calculate 
that the graffiti are two miles to the north. Though several wells occur north 
of Abu Darag along the narrow coastal strip between the N. Galala hills and 
the sea, none occurs to-day nearer than four or five miles north of Bir Abu 
Darag. Many ancient water points in the E. Desert, however, have dried up, 
some probably without trace. It seems possible that the caravans whose 
members scratched our Nos. 22-34 halted at a shady spot a respectful distance 
away from the Roman post. The date of No. 46a (A.D. 266) falls well within the 
active Roman period in the E. Desert. The ruins near Bir Abu Darag un- 
doubtedly once contained a large monastery and fragmentary Christian texts 
on the rocks behind the ancient walls (given only by Wilkinson in the same 
notes as his Nabateean graffiti) confirm this. Certain details,-however, in 
the arrangement and wall construction of the ancient buildings make it 
reasonably certain that a small Roman station had previously stood at this 
spot. 

The inscriptions at Site 2 (we have only Wilkinson’s word for it that Burton 
found inscriptions at ‘ Wady Omdthummerana ’, but Burton notes in a rough 
sketch-map a wadi ‘Omthummerana’) seem to have been in a ‘grotto’, 
probably one of the shady spots under overhanging rocks much favoured by 
ancient travellers for midday shade. Most rock inscriptions are found at such 
spots. Wadi Dummerana flows out of a small ravine on the north edge of the 
S. Galala hills into the broad W. ‘Araba plain. It seems clear from the inscrip- 
tions at Sites 1, 2, and 3 that the ancient traders, after rounding the-head of the 
Gulf of Suez past the point of Gebel ‘Ataga, followed the coast past the point of 
the N. Galàla hills (with Abu Darag) into W. ‘Araba. One track turned west 
here to reach the Nile at a point near Deir Bay&d and Beni Suef. The coastal 
road continued past the point of the 8. Galala hills and turned inland, past the 
catacombs of Wadi Qerf, into W. Dakhal. It crossed the watershed into W. Tarfa, 
where it joined the Roman road which it followed, not (probably) all the way to 
Antinoé but to a point where it branched to north-west to reach the Nile near 
Beni Mazar or Maghagha. 

The inscriptions at Sites 9 and 11 (on the Leucos Limen road) are on the 
Roman road at points where there were hydreumata. The inscriptions at 
Hl-Hamra (Nos. 50-1) are actually on one of the door posts of the station. 
Ав many other inscriptions from the Hammamat road, including those noted 
by Winkler, await publication, together with those from points on the Berenice 
road, it is better to postpone consideration of these until we have thtm all 
together. 
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CHESTER BEATTY ÁUTOGRAPH FRAGMENT OF Nirrari: For. ба. 


BSOAS XV] 


More Niffari 


By A. J. AEgBERRY 
PLATE УШ 


N my edition of the Mawagif and Mukhatabat of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Niffart (Gibb Memorial Series, 1935) I called attention in 
several places to statements made by the commentator ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani, 
and the copyist of the fine Gotha manuscript, that the writings of al-Niffari as 
we then possessed them were compiled from the author’s scattered notes by 
his son or grandson, the notes themselves, which were dated, being no longer 
extant. Among the dates mentioned for these original -autograph portions 
were the years 352, 353, 358, 359, 360, and 361 of the Hijra.1 І was prepared to 
accept these statements at their face value, and to use them as confirming the 
authenticity of the works ascribed to al-Niffari, and his approximate date as 
given by the biographers. But it certainly never entered my thoughts that I 
would one day be handling a part of his writings in his own hand. 

Yet so it has unbelievably chanced. The manuscript concerned, now the 
property of Mr. Chester Beatty, is in 31 folios of brown stout paper, slightly 
glazed and a little water-stamed. The page measures 20:5 x 11 cm.; the 
written area is 13-5 x 6۰5 cm. ; there are 13 lines to the page. The ink is 
black and remarkably clear, though two or three pages are somewhat faded as 
if through long exposure to bright light. The writing is a beautiful cufio, 
exhibiting tendencies towards what is commonly called the Persian hand. The 
transcript is signed Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Jabbar, and is dated 344 (955-6). 

The colophon gives the title of the manuscript as al-Mawagif, and it is 
evident that by this the author meant that portion of his writings which was 
made during the year 344. It is a part not otherwise extant and thus con- 
stitutes an addition to the received text. It also shows us how al-Niffari would 
have arranged his work had he himself continued to be editor ; it is an &rrange- 
ment strikingly different from that found in all other copies. , 

The material consists of nine distinct sections, each introduced by the 
basmala. The contents of these sections may be summarized as follows :— 

1. A short continuous passage, technical in character, not ostensibly a 
‘revelation’, but nevertheless closely similar in style to the Mawaqif and 
Mukhajabit. Fol. 15-26. 

2. A series of petitions, each introduced by the word allahumma. These 
petitions conclude with a phrase taken from Koran xxix, 44. The section is 
completed by a set of six verses. Fols. 22-50. 

3. A series of ‘ revelations’ in the form and style of а mauqf, beginning 
with the phrase augafant f$ maqümthi wo-qàla lk. These sentences end with 

1 Вее my edition, pp. 1, 25, 221, 227, 234, 285, 240, 242, 244, 249, 250. Since writing this 
article I have received from Dr. Ahmed Ateş his most interesting ‘ Konya kutuphandennde 


bulanan Бат muhim yazmalar’ (Belleten, Cit xvi, Sayı 61, pp. 49-130), m which details are 
given (pp. 74-8) of important Niffar MSS. in Konya. 
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the quotation from Koran xxix, 44, and are followed by a set of nine verses. 
Fols. 5b-11b. 

4. A series of ‘revelations’ in the form and style of a mukhàtabo, each 
sentence being introduced by the phrase уй ‘abdu. The Koranic quotation is 
appended, followed by a set of six verses. Fols. llb-13b.  — 

5. А maugif beginning augafant ward’ a l-ma‘rifait wa-gàla lì. The Koranic 
quotation is appended, followed by a set of seven verses. Fols. 13b-19a. 

6. A series of petitions, each introduced by the word allahwmma. The 
Koranic quotation is appended, followed by a set of five verses. Fols. 196-220. 

7. А maugif beginning augafans fi l-ru'yats wa-qäla ls. The Koranic quota- 
tion is appended, followed by a set of four verses. The Koranic quotation is then 
repeated and followed by a set of nine verses. Fols. 22a-26a. 

8. À short continuous passage, similar in character to the first. The 
Koranic quotation is appended, followed by a set of four verses. Fols. 264-270. 

9. A mukhajaba. The Koranic quotation is appended, followed by а set of 
five verses. Fols. 276-300. 

It is obvious that the manuscript is not a brouillon, but the author's fair 
copy. This is proved by the presence of a number of cancellations and marginal 
insertions, as well as by the fact that in two or three passages a word or some 
words are wanting. Such errors in an author's fair copy are not without parallel ; 
I have often come upon instances in my study of Arabic autograph manu- 
scripts. The script is supplied with diacritical points almost throughout, but 
these appear to have been added by a slightly later hand. There is no vocaliza- 
tion. 

Fol. 1a contains two quotations transcribed in al-Niffari’s own hand. The 
first is a pair of verses ascribed by him to Zain al-‘Abidin, i.e. ‘Ali ibn al-Husain 
al-Sajjad (d. 97/710). The second is a prose extract, anonymous. This page 
also bears a seal impression dated 1084 (1674) in the name of one Muhammed 
Muqim, and an undated library notice. On fol. 1b an owner calling himself 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali has written his name in a rather illiterate hand. Many of 
the pages are inscribed мат]; in several places this is in the form wag fu auladi, 
and though the script is cursive it seems possible that this may represent the 
author’s assignment to his sons. There are four illegible seal-impressions on 
fol. 31a, as well as an anecdote in a handwriting of perhaps the 14th century. 
Fol. 316 contains a pronouncement on the writings of Ibn ‘Arabi by ‘ Sahib 
al-Qamiis’, by whom presumably is meant Majd al-Din al-Firtizabadi 
(d. 817/1415) ; 3 the passage is stated to have been inscribed in the majlis of 
Zain al-Din ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman Bà 'Alawi al-'Aidarüsi al-Hadrami, a 
member of the famous Ba ‘Alawi family of Hadramaut which produced many 
scholars and mystics from the 16th century onwards.’ 

The genuineness of the manuscript thus appears to be beyond reasonable 


1 See Brockelmann, GAL, Suppl. i; p. 76. 
з Brockelmann, GAL, ii, pp. 182-3 ; Suppl. ii, pp. 284-6. 
3 Ibid., Suppl. ii, pp. 565—6. 
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dispute. It remains а puzzle how it escaped the attention of al-Niffari's 
original editor; on this point one can only speculate. The date is eight years 
older than the earliest part otherwise mentioned ; and the volume contains 
prayers and poetry, an exercise to which we did not previously know 
al-Niffari was addicted. Can it be that this manuscript represents an earlier style 
of writing, abandoned afterwards, and that it was for this reason discarded 
when the definitive edition was made? But at least the parts in the таш] 
and mukhataba style could have been extracted. It therefore seems more 
plausible to suppose that these pages, the author’s own attempt at editing, 
passed out of his own and his family’s possession before al-Niffari died, con- 
ceivably in the course of his wanderings ; perhaps in later life, as the mystical 
fervour gripped him more and more strictly, he became careless of the record of 
his raptures, which he no longer rewrote but left in their original state. 

A lucky chance then has preserved for us, beyond the extremest hope, this 
autograph copy of a hitherto unknown part of al-Niffari’s writings. It has been 
exceptionally given to his first modern editor and interpreter to add this portion 
to the corpus. Thanks to the characteristic liberality of its owner I here 
publish the manuscript. It will be recognized to contain many of those 
obscurities, and many of the difficult and individual technical terms, which 
rendered the task of expounding the Марау and Mukhdtabat so laborious ; 
a perusal of the translation and commentary in my Gibb Memorial publica- 
tion will [ hope illuminate the meaning of this present text. 

I take this opportunity to add a few notes on the literary form employed 
by al-Niffari in the Мосад: to convey his mystical teaching and experience. 
The basic idea, that of the mystic being promoted by God to a particular state 
or station for the purpose of receiving a particular set of messages, is of course 
not his own invention. We find a similar situation—doubtless modelled on the 
mystical imitatio prophetts—envisaged by Abii Yazid al-Bistami (d. 261/875 or 
264/877): as reported with some hesitation by Abū Nasr al-Sarraj.? In that 
narrative al-Bistámi introduces the scene with the words rafa‘ant marratan 
fa-agamani baina yadaihi wa-qüla 17.5 That is the passage—commented upon 
by al-Junaid (d. 298/910) in his lost Tafsir li-kalam Abt Yazid *—which I take, 
for want of further evidence, to be the source from which al-Niffari derived his 
own convention. 

After ‘al-Niffari the literary form did not drop out of use entirely. Ibn 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) who made an intensive study of al-Niffari and quoted him 
in a number of passages in his al-Futuhat al-Makktya,® introduced the conven- 
tion in а more developed form in his ai-Zera' ilā l-magüm al-asrá ; the phrase 

? Brookelmann, Suppl. i, p. 353. 

3 Beo his Kitab al-Luma' (ed. R. A. Nicholson), pp. 381-4. 

3 Maugif 48 of al-Niffari begins augafani baina yadaihi wa-qila li ; see my edition, p. 72. 

4 See Kidd al Luma’, loo. cit. 

5 Abi Yazid reporte в dialogue between himself and God; we find a like mtugtion in 


Maugif 67: 85, 68, 81, and Maugif 76: 2,3. 
* These passages are translated in the introduction to my edition of al-Niffari, pp. 8-11. 
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al-maugif al-azali used by Ibn ‘Arabi in the exordium to that interesting 
treatise proves the affiliation decisively. 

Abi Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qàdir ibn Muhammad called Ibn Qadib al-Ban, 
who was born at Hamat in 971 (1563-4) and died at Aleppo about 1040 
(1630-1) ® wrote a work entitled al-Mawaqif al-dahiya, now edited by ‘Abd 
al-Rahmin Badawi,’ which is most certainly inspired by the Mawagif of 
al-Niffari, though Ibn Qadib al-Ban like Ibn ‘Arabi has varied the primitive 
model considerably. 


D 
لسان من السنة المعرفة» 845 نور من أنوار الإشعارء والاشعار”) علم من‎ Gold ‚ 
والولاية مقام من مقامات الإصطفاء‎ RV JE مقام من مقامات‎ els اعلام التنست»‎ 
والإصطفاء مقام من مقامات الإيتان» والإيتان مقام مرن مقامات | لكشفء وا لكشف‎ 
من مقام وهو‎ У مقام‎ isl, TUS مقام من مقاماتٍ‎ adl «45-1 (v) مقام من مقامات‎ 
ММ ولقام 241 مواقف أوطا المطلعء وللمطلع مواقف‎ des مقام سيدنا صلى الله عليه‎ 
السكون.‎ sl وللقطع مواقف‎ C) القطع»‎ 


Ly] 
الله الرحمن الرحم‎ e 
بمحامدك المستودعة في‎ aH ولك‎ Bar ب)ك الخزونة في‎ Y) اللهم لك اد بمحامد‎ 
لا تحجب‎ д) بمحامدك‎ aH قدسك, ولك امد بمحامدك التي نهدي الي ظلك» ولك‎ 
‚Чез عن‎ 
بقوتك التى لا يعلمها شىء»‎ aH الهم لك 4 بعزتك التق لا ينها شىء» ولك‎ 
الذي لا‎ (т) مجيروتك‎ di ولك‎ cui يستضيمه‎ Y سلطانك الذي‎ aH ولك‎ 


يقوم له est‏ 


1 Hyderabad edition )1367/1948(, p. 2. 

з Seo al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar, i, pp. 464-7. His son ‘Abd Allāh (d. 1096/1685) was 
a considerable poet, see Brockelmann, u, pp. 277-8 ; Suppl. it, pp. 386-7. 

з Beo. al-Insan al-kàmil fı LIslam (Cairo, 1950), pp. 116-173. Dr. Badawi was under the 
1impreemon that the Cairo manuscript upon whioh he based his edition was unique; in fact an 
imperfect copy of the same work is preserved in the India Office Library ; Loth (697, 11) thought 
it to be & fragment of the Mawagif of al-Niffari. 


4 М. .واشعار‎ 
5 MS. adds and then cancels مواقف اونما القطع‎ се. 
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اللهم نك امد عا دارت عليه أساؤك, ولك АН‏ ما تحققت به أساؤك» ولك aH‏ 
بالعى الذي ترجع اليه أساؤك, ولك a‏ بالعلوم التي نطقت بها ed‏ 
الهم لك المد بمحامدك الق جرت بها لغانك, ولك aL‏ محامدك التى سحتك 
(o)‏ مها صفااتك» ولك المد عحامدك E‏ ظهرت بها АЛАЙ‏ ولك الخد محامدك 
التى تهدي بها بينانك . 
٠‏ اللهم لك aH‏ بمحامد الماء اذا فاضء ولك HL‏ بمحامد الماء اذا غاض» ولك A‏ 
мы‏ كل قلب راض» ولك اح مد محامد كل e‏ وماض . 
الهم اك aH‏ محامد (o)‏ قلوب أحبائك» O‏ ولك امد بمحامدك التى تسفر اذا 
. سفرت فترسلها الي sat‏ أودائك» ولك AH‏ بمحامدك ЖШ‏ في ارضك وسيائك . 
الليم لك ados AE‏ سرك في كل a e‏ ولك aH‏ بعحامد حكمك في كل حكمة, 
ولك 4H!‏ عحامد قدسك في كل سبحة, ولك المد بمحامد رأفتك في (о)‏ كل قدرة. 
اللهم لك | A‏ محامدك gis‏ تشفع للكل الي عفوك» ولك aH‏ بمحامدك التي Шу‏ 
Je‏ جنتك eais‏ ولك A‏ عحامدك الق I Sar‏ معرفتك» ولك A‏ محامدك 
gl‏ نسري الي بوحة رحمتك. 
„сэл,‏ الله أكبر 
علوم ها مر كل سرأجه وموضع جري ll‏ منه (ه) إلي EH‏ 
Sy‏ له من کل حم بيانه وکل پان آخذ بيد العزم 
وعم له في كل tee pe‏ تسبح للرحمن في الحرب والس 
ولطف له في كل بر شواهد تقوم بعذر المأنبين على Де‏ )2( 
وعطف له في ڪل قلب نسم وحكل فؤاد نوه سابق الهم 
وقرب له سياه حب إذا بدا طوي کل بين فانطوي حبر الاسم 


[r] 
الرحيم‎ orl سم الله‎ 
. أوقفنى في مقامه وقال لي ما وقف الحرف فيه ولا يقف» ولا وصل اليه ولا يصل‎ 
tin paly «АВ pal وتال لي الحرف موقوف علي )( هيئته» وهيئته () موقوفة علي‎ 
. خواعه‎ de موقوفة‎ El cel موقوف على علومه» وعاومه موقوفة علي‎ 


мв, احبابك‎ . MS. Ley ia. 
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وقال لي في كل شيء مقام من شهده فوضته Ae‏ ومن علمه فوضته عليه مبلغ علمه . 

وقال لي مقامي DM‏ 

Ji‏ لي القمومية (on‏ بکل شیء ترتيب کل ثىء. 

وقال ру d‏ كل شبيء de‏ حده. 

وقال d‏ حصر كل at‏ بسطه وقبضه. 

وقال لي بسطه وقبضه فمله. 

وقال لي الحرف مقام cole‏ مع الحرف مقام تأليف» تفريق الحرف مقام إبادة. 

وقال لي arte‏ كل جزئية Л‏ في معناهاء gly‏ في كل (V)‏ معنوية Laval‏ 
في giy ble‏ في كل جارية أوردها علي منتهاهاء gtin‏ فى كل st Ji КАРЕ‏ 

وقال لي صفتك مطية ы‏ ولأحكام العم ولعزائم العم . 

وقال لي LIS‏ مطية للمعرفة ولاحكام adi‏ ولعزام Ball‏ 

p il. تكون مطية معرقة ففوض على‎ af pin quie ar 
ولن حمل مطية العم العم حتي تكون‎ dial حمل‎ Ball C ( مطية‎ Je وفوض‎ М Ја 
qui جسمها مطية‎ OSE قلبها مطية المعرفة ولن حمل مطية المعرفة المعرفة حتي‎ 

وقال لي eb‏ إعانك بإعارن الخلق وهو AE] (А)‏ ومعصتك Улы‏ 
للق وه Aem‏ 

وقال لي Уу‏ العارفور:_ أخذت الكلء ولولا Ball‏ أخذت «od‏ ولولا الكرم 
dab eds‏ 

وال لي أنا شاهد كل gt‏ علي لسان الإحاطةء وأنا شاهد كل شاهد de‏ لسارن 
الأم» Vf,‏ شاهد كل سر علي لسان الرقبة 

(ол) АЫ d Jb,‏ من Nc syl‏ والعارف من ]5 1 ا 

وقال لي ما قبضت go ue‏ قبضت به بركة, ولا قبضت Ge‏ حتى قبضت به معرفة . 

وقال لي العابد كالاء dea‏ الأرض ولا SL‏ من كرهاء والعارف et o‏ علي 
الأذكار y,‏ يشرب 4 КИ‏ 

وقال لي العارف )\( يجري في الذحكر ولا аы‏ البحر يسري في 
уэ‏ ولا pty‏ 4 

وقال لي ان أكلت بشىء شربت به» وإن شربت DEPO‏ 

4 بالسوى تسكن‎ o esi لي لا تأكل بالسوي فتشرب به» ولا‎ dbs 


1 MS, adds and then cancels العلم‎ А * On tho margin, 
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وقال لي تأكل به تعتمد علي آصوله» oues‏ به تركن الي ule‏ 
Ge de pull eel d Sto),‏ نهو yams «del‏ البو eb dl‏ 
gob SL Ll d X‏ و ОКТ gu eed‏ 
فأخاصت فنفذتء لاف قولك وفعلك بلا حاب فأقررت قولك д‏ وأقررت 
فعلك في dale‏ 
وقال لي ما خطر )٠١(‏ لك خاطر فل تنفه فا أنت مني ولا أنا منك . 
وقال لي خطر لك خاطر فنفيته أنت مني علي حك ما نفيت» وأنت من الحاطر 
de‏ ما حبسك. 
m Y d Je‏ بلك vote Uy E‏ 
وقال لي اذا خطر بك خاطر ققبلته ثم نفيته فأنت منهء ly‏ خطر بك خاطر 
АЗ‏ حين (١٠ب)‏ خطر فا بك خطر ولا أنت منه. 
وانحكر الله آڪر 
ur‏ بنسيم М‏ لطف الي at‏ فسل من رب وأخبر عن رب 
فأسفر عن انوار ود X aua‏ فا مطلع من الرسائل وا لكت 
ياس م يڪن قط pL‏ ودار بكأس العطف في روضة )١١(‏ القرب 
oe gil, 0 pai, ар‏ وله ما gel‏ عن القلب في القاب 
اذا ما pecs bae‏ السو ply oll Ge Vege A^ ice‏ 
call‏ اع eb uod pte Spat UL‏ عيش إلى etl‏ 
ds‏ الحجب حل.الحرف وامحت النوي فا نلتق الا على (١١ب) del.‏ العتب 
أساري حاري ойда‏ من الذي تبدي على ALAN уй‏ في الصلب 
فلا مستتقر دورن عفو ورحمة سلام علي تلك الرماتم في الترب 
[t]‏ 
سم الله الرحمن eJ!‏ 
يا عبد من فكر في شىء استمد منه» ومن استمد منه كان فيه مبلغ علمه. 
بإ عبد حارت الأشكال (\т)‏ في شكلها وأشكاطاء وعيت عن مثلها ونظرت AU Ji‏ 
Е QE.‏ ل 
. ابذا M8.‏ * 
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یا عبد أنا الشبيد ككل شيء» وأنا الشبيد علي كل egt‏ فن شېدت له ثبتء 
ومن شهدت عليه هلك. 00( m‏ 

یا عند اذا تعرف ت كدت أن لا Jal‏ المعذرة . 

يا عبد الإ (١٠ب)‏ قرار علي من لا يعمل AE‏ والعمل على من لا خلص عقوبة. 

يا عبد التعرف ما لا Js‏ يلزمء والتعرف با ينقال يطالب» واذا طالبت قلت لا وبلي . 

يا عبد إرن gue‏ بتمجيد () الحرف Ob‏ بلهو الحرفء وإن cole‏ بعاوم 
SH‏ چات Aubl det‏ 

یا عبد إن نبت بلسان الحرف Ov)‏ نقضت بلسان الحرف» un" cll Oly‏ 
ات oT SG ae‏ 

| عد rot AF‏ عر الحرف وسالغ ا حرف» وقدس GAA‏ عن gu!‏ 
ومطلع المالغ» أحكتب سبحتك بدي علي ظلي وأجعلك اذ ШЕЙ‏ من أهلى . 


| واذحكر الله أكبر 
کات le le dis‏ بالما فسرت قأوب Ba) Jl Сла)‏ 0 
فتفتحت ابو e (o‏ وجرت e‏ [ ارك لقنن الم 


MD‏ محا لا يشف لناظر ورأوا ou Y ie‏ ڪل 
فتحسوا Уа.‏ تعم وده شربوا عا اا تزید مر Og‏ 
us‏ كيتنا Lp pb bs (usb‏ 
ما يستقر قرارم أو يرفعوا عن ذا الحديث وينقلوا عن ذا الا 


]°[ 
سے اله الرحمن الرحم 
أوقفى وراء المعرفة 00 وقال لي هو أول مواقف الوقفة, والوقفة أول жый!‏ 
وقال لي اذا وقفت وراء امعرفة فسيأتيك C) ges‏ تحمل علي acd‏ انان ييل 
علي الآخر سبحي والامي O‏ » فإذا أصغيت الها أخرجتك من القام» وإن أخرجتك 
من المقام ردنك Gall‏ الي الفحكرة, فلا في المعر (е)‏ فة حصلت ولا في مقام 


sm mor 


1 On the margin. з This line is added on the margin. 
е  *'There is a lacuna here, * This Iine is added on the margin. 
5 [sie]. 5 [stc] (1). 
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وقال لي Y‏ يدو في الوقفة إلا Gh‏ ولا تشت GUI‏ معرفة ولا 93 ,8( ولا 
dez‏ عارف ولا ЖЫ‏ . 

وقال لي الوقفة حضرتي لا عل يحجبء ولا معرفة تستعملء ولا أنوار تسنسعي» 
ولا بیان qii‏ 

ELV والعرفة ظل العرشء والعلوم ظل‎ julio e لا ظل‎ b لي الوقفة‎ Jis 

وقال لي غرقت الدنيا والآخرة في الحرف. وغرق GA‏ في Ball‏ وغرقت 
المعرفة في JI‏ 48 2529 الوقفة في $1 &« ودامت الرؤية لأهلها فداروا Lye‏ ونطقوأ 
منطقها عنهاء فهم سفراء السفراء وأمراء соле)‏ الأعراء. 

. لي من أعلمته أن لي وقفة فقد أعطيته ميثاقي بالغفرة‎ Ji 

Уа а 
وصفحت‎ UL (уе وقف» تعفوت‎ М أو بأمريء فوقف فيا وقف أو خرج‎ ue 
X صفح‎ 

o Ji‏ لي المعارف محري في الوقفة كيري W‏ في O‏ السهل. 

وقال d‏ ليس في الرؤية وقفة ولا عبادة. 

وقال لي أنا الذي لا قوم له شيء» OY‏ ثبت له ent‏ ولا .يدوم معه شيءء 
T. ки quas У,‏ أوقفته في )5% дїї ы] db asi E‏ لأحسه: 
Cady‏ بها „хы HE bal‏ 

وقال (OV) d‏ الواقف y‏ لستضيمه «ole M‏ ولا تعتوره Sls M‏ إن 
سري فني همي وهو «ur‏ فان حل д‏ وقاء وهو وقاء. ; 

. صاحي الوقفة بشير ونذيرء وصاحب الرؤية شافع وضامن‎ d di 

وقال لي فن أوقفته في الوقفة فعلمه يجري على سان البشارة والنذارة» ومر 
أوقفته في الرؤية فملمه يجري Y)‏ علي سان الشفاعة. 

وقال لي أهل المعرفة سفر سارة» وأهل الوقفة أهل الحضرة والإقامة» وأهل 
الرؤية дм‏ رأوا . 

وقال d‏ ليس كلهم في الكيان EL‏ 

. جلس فيا اننصر‎ Ball لي لهم الحق بمجاورتهم» ومن‎ Ji 

وقال O‏ الوقفة باب الرؤية لا يدخل الها (олу)‏ إلا cae‏ والمعرفة باب الوقفة 
لا وصل الها إلا منهء ov ХИ,‏ المعرفة لا يوصل الا إلا منه. 


1 М8, omite this word. * MS, adds У оп the margin. 5 MS. omits Jis. 
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Jal АААЙ, أهل التحف‎ Ball وآهل‎ TS لي اهل العم أهل الماء‎ Jis 
الوقفة أهل الأنس والحادثة, أهل الرؤية أهل الأسرار والجالسة.‎ 

وقال p d‏ دليلي» (VA) sally‏ فة «Rob‏ والوقفة متحدلي» والرؤية وجهي 
فنا تولوا فثم وجه الله ان الله واسع عليم D‏ 


,6-2 الله PO‏ 
لسارن صمود سبحت بلفاته تراجه ين الحروف بمايدى 
عا bue‏ قاف Els wed ый cubi ese‏ 
ль Y os ost‏ وا (Vay‏ عفرت LAL.‏ عن فضل رب على عبد 
فلا الحرف يدريهما ولا هي SE‏ اليه مرف فهو ما de‏ بعد 
نواجهما تهدي بها ety‏ تسم عر فرقان حق إلى القصد 
وتدعوالي н‏ سرا وجهرة Й.‏ محري الي axe‏ 
وقد وعدت ہوا رفع اها فيا رب فرج (15) أنت يا منجز الوعد 


[D] 
eJ or Jl سم الله‎ 

اللهم إني أسألك بأركان عشك» وأسألك عدار عرشكء واسألك بسرادقات عرشك . 

اللهم إتي أسألك بتسبيح عرشك, وأسألك بمحامدك المنشورة على عرشك, وأسألك 
Mie de. (o 4) & SU bl‏ وأسألك بأذكارك Syl‏ في ave‏ 

الهم EMI dl‏ ا في else 1,0 0) ald, 0 else‏ 0 وأسألك معاقد 
المز من عرشك» () وأسألك بشموس قدسك الطالعة في عرشك. 

اللهم إني أسألك بظلك الذي لا يضحي ati, fal‏ يرك الذي لا “(М gi‏ 
وأسألك بفضلك الذي (.؟) ati, (МЇ az, Y‏ بوجهك الذي d ae У‏ 

اللهم y enel etl dl‏ 5 عن كل عل will, ab‏ بأسائك 52 à‏ 
зе‏ كل ع باطن» وأسألك بأسائك الق У‏ تقوم Glee tb‏ العقولء وأسألك بأسائك 
yl‏ لا ot‏ ت ها فطر النفوس (.؟ ب) 

الهم إني gh ete exul‏ لا "m‏ الأساع» وأسألك بأسائك الى لا تبت 

e 1 Kor. ii, 109. * МВ. adds and then cancels J} اللهم‎ . 
* М8. adds and then cancels le . * On the margin. 
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Wag)‏ الأبصارء وأسألك بأسائك الى ae Y‏ أن تون “ЙД, lad (Ше‏ 
بام الى لا Wed‏ السرات Ono Yl‏ هى حون ые‏ وتات 
at. dl edil‏ بتاجيد ati, AMI мі (11) etl cpl‏ لسحات 
القدس» وأسألك А%‏ الكرم . 
اللهم إني أسألك ste Jl le‏ وأسألك بأنوار الصمدية, وأسألك بقدس السحات» 
وأسألك بإخاطة | 
E: alia ee!‏ القدرة؛ وأسألك بقدرة caa‏ وأسألك رة السلطان» (o Y)‏ 
وأسألك بسلطان ١‏ لكيرياء. 
الهم إني أسألك بحكبرياء أوصافك. وأسألك بأوصاف أسائك» وأسألك بأسائك 
الخرونة في كتبك. وأسألك بأسائك الخزونة في قلوب LF‏ 
واذحكر الله أكبر 
لطف يشر عطفه glib‏ في روضة نقشت بنور (VY) SL у‏ 
ونسيم ود سافر ما [ OL‏ في الود منه من کرم بلائه 
es‏ معتزة سلومهة وعلومه مهتزة مناه 
cif‏ الحجاب لعارفيه فأ بصروا ما لا تعره حروف مجاه 
والب cs‏ أجل ذلك كه والس Sey кој td‏ 


[Y] 
الرحيم (۲۲ب)‎ oral الله‎ e 

أوتفنى في الرؤية وتال لي ما فيها مقال ولا منقال» ولا قول ولا مقول» ولا عبارة 
ولا LAL‏ ولا عل ولا معرفةء ولا دليل ولا «qe‏ > ولا سمع ولا صممء ولا كشف ولا 
cole‏ ولا حد ولا مطلعه» ولا حرف ولا adia‏ 

وقال لي الوقفة عن السوي باب US BAL (11) JI‏ ما فيه cold) GLE‏ 
والسوي كله في SL‏ فإن كان لك فيه مقر حبك са‏ وإن كان له فيك مقر 
حك voles‏ 

وقال dite 49 all d‏ الاب ولا da‏ إلہا إلا العارفون» des‏ كل عارف سنة ما به 
оба‏ وإلبه Sale,‏ فن سكن على at‏ وقف con‏ )4 

وقال لي الكل قاصدون الي العتبةء ولكل قاصد مطيةء ولكل مطية advo‏ 


1 There is a lacuna here, 
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وقال d‏ اخرج من Ball‏ وانزل عن el БЫ‏ سمة الحجاب واثبت سمتى فلا 
نستطيعك O‏ الحروف AH‏ 

وقال d‏ |23 عن obses‏ احرف LAL‏ عن معناه АДЭ‏ عنه, فإذا هت (Y£)‏ 
эу IT‏ يذل M‏ 

وقال cal d‏ عن الوريد وعن حمل الوريد TER‏ تر لفظية أناء 
فاذهب عن اللفظية فإذا ذهت عن اللفظية UE‏ الظاهى vl,‏ الباطن وأنا بكل ثيء عليم . 

وقال لي الحرف وما فيه جاب البابء والتقليب (ох)‏ والتصريف Dre‏ 
من وداء الباب» والإثيات fly‏ حاجسان من وراء التقليب والتصريفء فالتقايب 
والتصريف ,بلجان علي الوقفةء والإثبات 5215 يلجان علي الرؤية. 


واذحكر الله neal‏ 
عيون i Фа‏ احا الرضي ui ш‏ وألفاظها C (ve)‏ 
ы‏ رجه با | عن هرك الم 


ولزحر лі ajl‏ 
E а pre‏ 
رواحم واو ہم بان الرفارف والحرم 
موقوفة فنائه في محضر () القدس العظيم 
dorum‏ عن الع زي ز ووصفه مكرم الكريم 
Py‏ بأحكواب (as JI‏ 0—9 تحف (YY E‏ 
وجري بهم جاري العلو م الي Rubi‏ 
والسلام 


° * Во on margin; MB, has «lazos in the text. 
5 On the margin. 
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]4[ 
o‏ سم الله الرحمن الرحيم 1 . 
كله تنظهر فيه أحكام التفوسء والمعرفة كلها GF‏ فيها أحكام النقوس» LY‏ 
النفس boy y‏ إلا LF‏ فان صاحىت | كان حظا ols Gone‏ 5% كان Lis‏ 
مذ (YA)‏ موماء والمعارف كلها 0 بحو EJ‏ كلها og‏ ومتمومها وتحل مکار 
الوجد ا من p d n A ges E val‏ اكيت bos Us‏ 


واذكر الله "T‏ 
oL оа‏ ولسان (۲۷ب) بیان 
оН»‏ ولوان زمارن 
E‏ ولمكان „ое‏ 
Ау‏ حدود ولحدود افتتار_, 


[А] 
الرحيم‎ ок سم الله‎ 

يا عبد che Ui‏ الليل Ай,‏ مطيتين «di‏ وطريقين “de hon‏ ‹ فسخرت 
ЫЛ à,‏ القاصدن» وسخرت مطية اهار Л (YA) cl ots «Сла‏ ما 
قصد له lll‏ تسخر له فلان» ومرن قصد بلليل ما أصلح له اهار تسخر له 
النبار فأعان. 

يا عبد ما أنشأت الصور لتذل الصورء ولا غذيت الصور لتلجاً الي الصور. 

یا عد فلو 0205( صورة OA‏ في أجلي أحبطت МР‏ الخالص لي من أجلي . 

يا عبد أنا الغيور شد (ota)‏ يد ААА‏ وأنا الرقيس كير АЛАН‏ وأنا all‏ 
فلا أدالء Ut! vl,‏ فلا bly Jel‏ رب الصول فلا أصالء وأنا القائل فلا أقال ولا 
أنقال» tly‏ الفعال gile‏ الإنفعال. 


1 On the margin. 2—2 On the margin. 
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يا عبد أنا أقرب الي AM‏ من مسمياتها وهي لا йу car‏ أقرب er‏ الي 
У ue om да‏ 0 

Ў! do E (Ula У الأعيان من أعيانها وهي‎ do si ul يا عند‎ 

من أنفسها وهي OY‏ لتحضر. 

يا عند Koke‏ صورة بيد مقاصدها مرقوم» $39 ol‏ كل صورة А gu‏ 

يا عبد لي من thy‏ الصور» وعلو (؟؟ ب) م الصورء وما تعلق بالصورء كيف كانت 
. الصورء el‏ لا age‏ له بناء الصورء وعل لا بشت له مقام الصور. 

يا عبد اسم تكلمت به لي لا للسامعين» فأودعته Cle‏ لي Y‏ لمالين» أختم به لمن 
أشاء فنعم عقبى الدارء وأصرفه عمن أشاء فليس القرار. 

يا عند (.*) علمك لا كالملوم فلا تحر به في УК У аа lela glee‏ 


فلا نسر به في حكوماتها . | 
يا عبد محضرك لا كالحاضر فلا تله عمشهوداتهاء ووجهك )0( لا كالوجوه فلا 
APY 457‏ 


الن ll‏ ولمم оте‏ 
المحكم في کل شيء قد جاء في ba‏ 
مفصلا في чш‏ ولا في ڪان 
يسمعه قوم وقوف عن كل إنس وجان 
Inve‏ علي ڪل «si‏ بط isel‏ ار ہے 
نمت المواقف على يد العند الفقير AE‏ بن عند pes‏ أصلم (vy) als du ajl‏ 
سنة أربع وأربعين وثلثائة أحسن الله Ju‏ عاقبتها حامدا لله фе‏ علي نعيعه Cus‏ 
على سيدنا дё‏ النى الامي وعلى اله ЖЛ»‏ 


1 On the margin. ° MS. .وجهك‎ 
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A Draft Code of Personal Law for ‘Iraq 
By J. N. D. ANDERSON 


N 1947 a draft Code of Personal Law was approved by the Committee for 
Judicial Affairs of the ‘Iraqî Chamber of Deputies. In spite, however, of the 
recommendation of this Committee that it should be enacted by Parliament 
and promulgated as law, the Code was then shelved—chiefly, no doubt, because 
of в change of Government and the election of a new Parliament, but partly 
also on account of the opposition of the more conservative elements in the 
country, both Sunni and Ja‘fari. With regard to the latter, I was given a copy 
of a letter addressed in 1948 by the President of the Ja‘fari Division of the 
Court of Cassation to the then Minister of Justice calling attention to certain 
major objections! to the draft Code and adding, ominously, that ' the Ja‘fari 
Court of Cassation cannot in future apply these provisions, so long as they do 
not conform to the correct precepts of the Shari‘a’; while the pointe most 
. likely to have aroused the opposition of Hanafi purists are not hard to guess *. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the real reasons for opposition to the 
Code are more fundamental than any of these detailed criticisms. The basic 
objection of the Sunni conservatives almost certainly lies in their apprehension 
that once so many of the provisions of the Shari‘a have been codified the 
unification of the courts in ‘Iraq will be yet further advanced,? since any 
competent civil judge will be able to administer this Code, and even to dispense, 
in most cases, with expert opinion: so both the prestige and income of the 
mä’, who alone have been trained to refer to the ancient texts, will inevit- 
ably decrease. And the still more vehement opposition of the Ja‘faris can be 
. traced to the fact that they regard the Code as а direct infringement upon the 
prerogatives of those mujtahids whom their school still recognizes,“ and to 
whose decision the courts—and, still more, the public 5—regularly refer not only 
points of dispute in general but several of the matters covered by this Code in 
particular.’ But the Code has recently again been debated in Parliament, and 
once more referred to a Judicial Committee for further study and reflection : 
so this may be an appropriate opportunity to examine its scope and contents. 
The Code was accompanied by a brief Memorandum entitled ‘ The reasons 
which make this Law necessary ', a summarized translation of which may be 


1 But making it olear that these were not intended to be exhaustive, Most of these major 
objections have been noted in the course of this article. 

з e.g. the reforms regarding the triple divorce and formulae of divorce intended only as a 
threat or inducement (see below)—since these innovations are contrary to the ' consensus’ of 
the four schools, 

з Even to-day Qàádis' courts exist at very few centres. Elsewhere the civil Hakim is 
empowered to hear Shari‘a cases, with reference to an ‘alim when required. 

є And whose influence is still immense. 

5 This is the explanation of the very small volume of litigation in the Ja'fari courts, for the 
Ja‘fari Qüdis are not themselves mujtaAide. i 

* See below. 
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of interest. After enumerating the subjects which comprise the law of personal 
status in ‘Iraq, it emphasizes that these branches of law, which govern the life 
of the family, exercise a decisive influence over the whole structure of society 
and largely determine its strength or weakness. But all civil rights in ‘Iraq 
find their origin in the Shari'a, the rules of which were recorded in the books of 
fiqh as a result of a study of the primary sources and of analogical deduction 
therefrom ; while the books of fatawa were compiled as a result of actual cases 
which arose and of the attempt to find rules appropriate thereto. This method 
caused little difficulty while the judges were mwjtahtds who could themselves 
deduce rules of law appropriate to cases and circumstances as they arose ; 
but when the judges became mere mugallids the custom arose for them to 
apply fatáwa given at different times, in reference to heterogeneous circum- 
stances, as recorded in an assortment of books 1—with the result that the 
relevant rules were ill-determined and that men were unable to understand 
their rights and duties. The Ottoman authorities, moreover, had been well 
aware for more than fifty years of the harm which must inevitably result from 
this dispersal of the rules of law in an assortment of different books. It was for 
this very reason that the Majalla was drawn up, as a compilation of civil law 
other than matters of personal status and wagf ; while the law of personal status 
was only left over, it seems, for similar treatment at some suitable juncture. 
But for the rules of this branch of the law still to remain in the form of fatawa 
given at various times, in special cases, and under peculiar circumstances, is 
clearly unsuited to modern requirements, especially now that the intervention 
of the State in the registration of marriages and births, etc., has become essen- 
tial, unless the widest scope is to be given to false testimony in establishing 
those rights to which marriage and paternity give rise. So it had been found 
necessary for a Code of rules applicable to Muslims in matters of marriage, 
divorce, maintenance, paternity, guardianship, testamentary dispositions, and 
inheritance to be drawn up in the form of a legislative enactment, and a 
Committee was set up for this purpose. This Committee, moreover, took 
the view that Islamic Law comprises two fundamental units, namely the 
Sunni запа Ja‘fari systems : во where these could be made to agree the relevant 
rule was couched in absolute terms, while where no such agreement was possible 
the two different rules were frankly recorded. 

The Code itself consists of 177 articles, divided into three Parts (entitled ' 
Marriage, Testamentary Dispositions, and Inheritance, respectively) which 

1 Pace the Ja‘faris, who still refer such oases to living mujiahids also. 

1 e.g. by the Ottoman Law of Family Rights, 1917—which, although short-lived in Turkey, 
is still substantially applied in Syria and Lebanon. 

з The term Ваши! is not infrequently used in ‘Iraq as a virtual synonym for Hanafi, since 
the Hanafis represent far the most important and numerous body of Sunnis ш the country. But 
the Kurds and some others, particularly in the north, are Shàf'Is, and as things now stand 
§haf1 litigants may request that their own Jaw should be applied (either by the court or by 
refergnce to a Shafii ‘alim). Once, however, this Code has been promulgated, the provisions 


relevant to Sunnis will presumably govern Hanafis and Sháfi'is alike, derived as these provisions 
are from a variety of Sunni (and even non-Sunni) schools and juriste. 
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are subdivided into chapters and sections. In 911 of these articles the law is 
common to both Sunnis and Ja‘faris, while in 86 the relevant rules differ, 
either in whole or in part. Part I (Marriage) properly consists of 84 articles, 
51 of which are common to both systems, while 27 reveal certain differences ; 
Part II (Testamentary Dispositions) comprises 2D articles, all except D of 
which are uniform ; while Part III (Inheritance) properly includes 64 articles, 
all except 10 of which are peculiar in whole or in part to one system only. 
To the Sunni provisions parallels can usually—but not invariably—be found 
in recent legislation elsewhere, such as the Ottoman Law of Family Rights, 
1917 (as substantially applied to-day in Syria and Lebanon), or the Egyptian 
reforms? of 1920, 1923, and 1929 regarding matrimonial causes, of 1943 
regarding inheritance, or of 1946 regarding testamentary dispositions. While, 
therefore, it is of considerable interest to observe the strange combination of 
almost retrogressive conservatism in certain particulars with daring liberalism 
in others which characterizes the Sunni sections of this Law, it is the rules 
relevant to the Ja‘faris which constitute its most fascinating feature, for to 
these there is, of course, no parallel in either the Ottoman or Egyptian legisla- 
tion. Like most such Codes, moreover, this Draft represents a curious mixture 
of sections which are detailed and comprehensive and others which leave much 
detail—or even whole subjects—to be supplied by reference to the books of 
f^ applicable to the litigants concerned, as expressly provided by article 2.3 
Nor is any general rule laid down as to which system is applicable where one of 
the litigants is a Sunni and the other a Ja‘fari, although article 83 (3) expressly 
provides that ‘ The rules of law applicable to the school of the husband shall 
be followed in regard to the person next entitled, after the mother, to the 
custody of a child, the period of such custody and the wages payable in respect 
thereof ’ : so it seems probable that the law of the husband would be applicable 
in all matrimonial causes, and the law of the testator or propositus in matters of 
testate and intestate succession. 

Part I, Chapter I, is entitled ‘ The Contract of Marriage, its Registration, 
and the Equality of the Spouses ', to each of which subjects a separate section 
is devoted. The first (which concerns the contract of marriage) consists of 
articles 3-16, all except three of which are uniform for both Sunnis and Ja‘faris. 
The points of difference occur in article 5 (4), where it is provided that the 
contract of marriage may not be concluded in writing (i.e. by correspondence, 
for writing is allowed to a dumb man) among the Ja'faris, unlike the Sunnis, 
who permit an absent husband to conclude a contract of marriage in this way ; 


1 But this total includes two mtroductory and two concluding articles, all of which fall 
outside the scope of the substantive law summarized throughout the remainder of the Code. 

2 Or, indeed, in somewhat similar reforms in the Sudan, and & very recent Code of Family 
Law in the Kingdom of Jordan. See my ‘ Recent Developments ın Shari'a Law VIII’, The Muslim 
World, July, 1952. 

з ‘Ths Law shall be applied to every matter covered by its terms whether by express 
reference or by implication. Where, however, no provision therein is applicable, the Qadi shall 
apply the rules of Islamio law according to the school of the Ltigants.’ 

vou. XV. PARTI. 4 
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in article 8 (1), where it is laid down that the marriage guardian of a Ja‘fari 
minor or congenitally insane person is the father, grandfather, or executor only, 
while in cases of supervenient insanity such guardianship vests in the Qadi, in 
contrast to the Sunnis who accord this right in all cases to the agnates in their 
own right, without restriction, in their due order of priority ; and in article 
14 (2), where it is provided that a son is a competent witness in favour of his 
father or mother, and against his mother only, in Ja'fari law, while in the 
Sunni doctrine he may testify against, but not in favour of, either parent. 
There are, however, a number of other points of interest in this section. 
Thus when article 6 provides that * А contract of marriage will not be regarded 
ав valid in the courts unless 16 was concluded in the presence of two sane adult 
witnesses . . . ' ! [6 is the phrase ' in the courts ’ which forms the bridge between 
the Sunni and the Ja‘fari doctrine : for all Sunnis except the Malikis regard the 
two witnesses as an ee-ential element in the contract, while the Ja'faris regard 
them as ‘ desirable’ but required for purposes of evidence only. Again, when 
article 11 states that ' Lawful conditions inserted in & contract of marriage 
shall be recognized and must be kept, while irregular conditions shall have no 
effect whatever on the contract’ it is by no means clear what this is intended 
to imply : for it may represent a major reform, by the adoption of the Hanbali 
attitude to such stipulations as are neither authorized nor precluded by the 
texts (e.g. that the bride shall be sole wife, shall not be beaten, or shall not be 
forced to leave the town in which she was married, etc.) along the lines partially 
adopted in the Ottoman Law? and debated, but not yet accepted, in Egypt? or 
the words may be designed to do no more than cover those few conditions 
inserted in marriage contracts which the Hanafi and Ja‘fari law respectively 
recognizes.4 When, moreover, article 12 provides that ' Every contract of 
marriage which lacks any condition of its conclusion (tn‘tgad) or validity 
(gihha) is void (бай) and does not give rise to the legal effects of marriage . 
it follows the normal Ja‘fari view, rather than the attitude common among 
Hanafi juriste, who frequently differentiate in such cases between contracts 
which are void’ and contracts which are merely irregular ( fasid)—an attitude 
which also finds clear expression, but a curious application, in the Ottoman 
Law 5; although it is noteworthy that article 38 of the 11891 Code provides 
that even in regard to void marriages stipulated or ‘ proper’ dower, whichever 
is less, is payable where the union is consummated. Finally, it should be 


1 While article 14 (1) provides for one who alleges marriage to someone who denies it to prove 
his allegation either by adequate testimony or by the other party’s refusal of an oath of denial; 
and article 15 for proof of marriage by acknowledgment. 

з Art. 38. For а discussion of this point, see ‘ Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law IIT’, 
The Muslim World, April, 1951, pp. 122-4. 

3 Bee ibid., pp. 124-86. 

* e.g. matters of dower, and possibly place of domioile, among the Hanafis; and of beauty, 
virginity, and freedom from defect, etc., among the Ja'faris. 

5 of. articles 52-8. For a discussion, seo ' Recent Developments in Shari'a Law n. А 
pp. 120—122. 
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observed that articles 7 (2) (‘It is for the guardian to give a minor ward in 
marriage ’) and 13 (‘ A husband shall not be given access to a minor wife until 
she is able to bear intercourse ’) are distinctly retrogressive by comparison with 
the Egyptian! and even the Ottoman? reforms. 

Section two, which covers the registration of marriage, comprises articles 
17 and 18, and is of general application. Thus article 17 provides, inter alia, 
that contracts of marriage shall be registered in the Shari‘a courts; that such 
record shall be acted upon without any necessity for formal proof; that 
marriages which 'cannot' be registered may be proved by other means (see 
articles 6, 14, and 15 above) ; and that the courts are forbidden to register the 
marriage of a minor or insane person except in case of need (darüra) or advan- 
tage (maslaha), the appraisal of which is left to the discretion of the Qadi. 
Article 18, moreover, adds that a contract of marriage shall not be registered 
without the production of & medical certificate of freedom from tuberculosis, 
elephantiasis, and venereal disease, and of a document from the mukhtür and 
two persons of standing in the locality that there is no legal objection to the 
marriage. But it is by no means clear what the effect would be of the marriage 
of a minor girl by her guardian in circumstances neither of need nor advantage, 
or indeed of any person, who was unable or unwilling to obtain the necessary 
medical certificate, by a contract duly concluded before suitable witnesses 
without any attempt to obtain registration. 

Section 3, which concerns marriage equality (kafá'a), consists of articles 
19-21. Here there 1s only one reference to a difference of view between the 
sects, namely where it is provided, in article 20, that marriage equality among 
the Ja‘faris is the right of the bride alone, not of both the bride and her 
marriage guardian; so dissolution may be claimed on the grounds of the 
inequality of the spouses, in their community, only by the wife herself, and 
where the marriage was concluded on condition, or following a false assertion, 
that the bridegroom was her equal. But it is also noteworthy that article 19 
defines marriage equality only in regard to property (mal), so in regard to all 
the other elements which are included in this concept reference must still be 
made to the books of figh and fatawa ; while article 21 follows a minority view 
in the Hanafi school ? when it provides that a Qàdi may annul a marriage on 
grounds of inequality only before pregnancy has become apparent. 

Chapter 2 is entitled ‘The Prohibited Degrees and Marriage with 
ketabiyat Women’ and is divided into two sections. The first (articles 22-29) 
includes only two points of difference, namely (a) that the Sunni prohibition 
of a man being married at one and the same time to two women in the mutual 
relationship of aunt and niece‘ is relaxed by the Ja‘faris, absolutely if it is the 


1 For а disoussion, ممع‎ 1bid., pp. 118-116. 

2 For a disoussion, seo ibid., pp. 116-118. 

3 of, article 50 of the Ottoman Law (see ‘ Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law LU ’, р..120). 
This 18 scarcely relevant to the Ja'fari system. 

* While all agree, of course, in the prohibition in regard to two sisters. 
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niece whom he married first and with the consent of the aunt if she was the 
prior wife! ; and (b) that the Ja‘faris regard a man who knowingly concludes 
a contract of marriage with another man's wife or mu‘tadda,? or who consum- 
mates a contract even unwittingly concluded with such a woman, as per- 
manently debarred from marrying her. The second section (articles 80—81) is 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that article 30, which declares marriages between 
Muslim men and kitabiyat women to be valid, makes no distinction of sect, 
for this represents a minority view among the Ja‘faris in regard to ordinary, 
as distinct from mut‘a, marriage; but it is also noteworthy that article 31, 
which declares that where both spouses are non-Muslims and then the wife (or 
husband, if his wife is not a kstabiyá woman) embraces Islam the other spouse 
will be invited to do the same, failing which the parties will in all cases be 
separated, proceeds to provide that where the marriage has already been con- 
summated the Ja‘faris alone * accord the non-Muslim spouse the right to recon- 
sider his or her refusal of Islam up to the end of the ‘idda period. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to the ‘ Rights of Husbands and Wives’ and is sub- 
divided into two sections. The first, which concerns dower, consists of articles 
39-41. Here the only points of difference are that article 33 provides, inter 
айа, that where dower is deferred without any reference to the period of defer- 
ment, it will be treated as equivalent to prompt dower among the Ja faris, but 
as deferred to divorce or the death of one of the parties among the Sunnis ; 
that article 35 specifies that where one party to a contract of marriage dies 
before either the union is consummated or the dower validly specified, no right 
to any such arises among the Ja‘faris, while proper dower is payable in full 
&mong the Sunnis; that article 37 provides that where a wife who has con- 
summated her marriage subsequently claims to have received no dower at all, 
this plea will not be heard among the Sunnis unless it is customary in the 
locality for wives to permit consummation in such circumstances, while among 
the Ja‘faris it will be heard unless there is a local custom against such behaviour ; 
that article 39 declares that where a marriage is dissolved before consummation 
(and half the specified dower, therefore, is alone due), the criterion as to whether 
any increase ® in that dower will also be divided, or will belong to the wife alone, 
is whether the dower had previously been handed over, in the Sunni law, 
regardless of whether the increase occurred before or after the date of the 
divorce, and whether it accrued before or after the divorce, but regardless of 
whether the dower had been handed over, in the Ja‘fari doctrine ; and that 
article 41 (2) provides that a woman’s claim to dower against her deceased 
husband’s heirs may be proved by the testimony of a single witness on oath 


1 Art. 26 (2). 

* Le. one observing the ‘idda period of retirement after she has been widowed or divorced 
(whether revooably or mrevooably). 

3 Art. 29 (2). In regard to the consummation of the contract, only, the Malikis concur. 

4 i.e. in so far as thia Code is concerned. 

5 e.g. the birth of a calf to a cow, the growth of fruit on a tree or of crops in a field, eto. 
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among the Ja‘faris only, although both Sunnis and Ja‘faris require the oath 
of istizhàr to be taken by the claimant herself in addition. 

The second section of this chapter concerns the maintenance due to a wife 
(articles 42-52). Here the only points of difference between the sects for which 
provision is made are that article 47 decrees that the scale of a wife’s main- 
tenance is to be calculated by exclusive reference to her own position among the 
Ja‘faris, while the mean between the standing of both parties is the criterion 
among the Sunnis (and, indeed, the financial resources of the husband the sole 
consideration among the Sháfi'is, as adopted in the Egyptian reform of 1920) ? ; 
and that article 50 records a distinction, without any apparent difference, in 
the attitude of the two sects with regard to demands by the wife of an absent 
husband for maintenance from property deposited by her husband with, or 
owed to him by, some third party. But there are several other points of interest 
in these articles. Thus article 43 represents an almost verbatim adoption of 
article 1 of the Egyptian Law of 1920 * regarding arrears of maintenance con- 
stituting a debt from the time when the husband first failed to provide it— 
helped in ‘Iraq, no doubt, by the fact that this is the normal Ja‘fari doctrine. 
Article 44, on the other hand, is the first of those reforms to which the President 
of the Ja‘fart Court of Cassation took particular exception: for the latter 
part of that article provides that where a husband who is present has no known 
property out of which & maintenance order can be executed, makes no state- 
ment as to whether he is destitute or not, but persiste in failing to support his 
wife, the Qadi may divorce her at once on her demand. This, he correctly 
argues, is contrary to both the Hanafi and Ja‘fari doctrine, which insists that 
where a husband could support his wife but refuses to do so he must be com- 
pelled to do his duty, by imprisonment if necessary ; while where he is genuinely 
unable to support her she may be granted leave to raise her maintenance on 
his credit (from the date of her demand, in the Hanafi view, and of his first 
failure to support her, in the Ja‘fari opinion) but the marriage may in no case 
be dissolved : the offending article, he added, was of Maliki origin, and had 
been borrowed from the Egyptian reforms of 1920.5 Again, article 45, which 
defines those circumstances in which a wife is not entitled to maintenance, 
goes considerably beyond the ordinary Ja‘fari view when it denies the right of 
a wife ‘imprisoned for a debt to someone other than her husband’: for the 
Ja‘faris, together with a minority of Hanafi jurists, deprive her of main- 
tenance in such circumstances only where she could pay the debt if she wished.* 

1 Apparently: see art. 41 (1). 

3 Art. 16. See ‘ Recent Developments in Shari'a Law IV’, The Muslim World, July, 1951, 

. 193. 
я з But here, ав in certain other parts of the Law, the drafting is somewhat loose: of. art. 42, 
the terms of which are considerably modified by arte. 43 and 45, but which inoludes no reference 
to either. 

4 Bee ‘ Recent Developments IV’, pp. 191 and 192. | 

5 Art. 4. For comments, see ‘Recent Developments in Shari'a Law V ', The Muslim World, 


Oot., 1951, pp. 279 and 280. 
9 But the President of tho Ja‘fari Court of Cassation made no comment on this point, 
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Articles 48-50 correspond closely to articles 97-99 of the Ottoman Law, while 
article 51 provides that ‘arrears of maintenance do not lapse by reason of 
divorce or the death of either party’ 1—but no mention whatever is made, 
strangely enough, of the effect of a wife's subsequent ‘ disobedience ' (nushüz), 
although the Ja‘fari view here supports that of the Malikis and Shafi‘ls, as 
adopted in the recent Egyptian legislation, that this will occasion the lapse of 
her entitlement to support for the period of such mushüz only.? Article 52, 
again, provides for the appointment of family arbitrators to attempt reconcilia- 
tion in cases of marital discord, and for the Qadi to make a decree of falàg or 
khul‘, on their recommendation, if no other solution seems practicable: and 
this, again, was selected as one of the major objections to the draft Code by the 
President of the Ja‘fari Court of Cassation, who emphasized, correctly enough, 
that both the Hanafi and Ja‘fari doctrine limits the powers of the arbitrators 
to reconciliation in such cases, and that only the Машав * give them the right to 
decide on faldg or khul‘, in suitable cases, without a specific power of attorney 
from the husband in the first case and from both spouses in the second. 
Chapter 4 is entitled ‘Divorce, Dissolution of Marriage, and the ‘idda 
Period '—for it is noteworthy that no mention whatever is made in this Draft 
of the distinctively Ja‘fari doctrine of mut‘a® marriage—and is subdivided 
into five sections. Thus section 1 (articles 53-56) concerns the circumstances, 
and form, in which divorce is applicable. Here the extremely wide differences 
between the Jafari and Sunni doctrines have been partially bridged by the 
adoption of three of the most daring, and one of the more ordinary, of the 
Egyptian reforms: namely (a) that formule of divorce uttered by a husband 
when drunk or acting under compulsion, ete., shall no longer be of any effect f ; 
(b) that formule of suspended or conditional divorce shall have no effect if 
intended only as a threat or inducement’ ; (c) that formule of divorce accom- 
panied by a number, whether by word or sign, shall only effect a single (and 
therefore revocable) divorce? ; and that metaphorical expressions which may 
or may not imply divorce shall never have that effect unless this was intended.? 


1 of. art. 100 of the Ottoman Law, although this does not go so far; and also art. 1 of the 
Egyptian Law of 1020. See ' Recent Developmenfs in Shari‘a Law IV’, pp. 189-192. 

* By contrast with the Hanafis: of. art 100 of the Ottoman Law, and contrast art. 1 of the. 
Egyptian reform of 1920 (as above). 

3 ie. of divorce with (khul), or without (taläg), financial compensation to the husband from 
tho wife. 

4 Although this 1s in fact supported by a minority Shafi'i opinion. The principle was adopted 
in art. 130 of the Ottoman Law, and also, with certain differences, in arts. 6-9 of the Egyptian 
reform of 1929. See ' Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law V ', pp. 285 and 280. 

5 A form of temporary marriage, concluded by use of the appropriate formula, which was 
permitted at the inception of Islam but ів now forbidden by all except the Ja‘faris. 

6 Art. 58 (2): of. arte. 104 and 105 of the Ottoman Law and art. 1 of the Egyptian reform 
of 1929. See ‘ Recent Developments in Shari'a Law V ', pp. 274 and 276. 

7 Art. 64 (2) : of. art. 2 of the Egyptian Law of 1920. See ibid., p. 276. 

в Art. 65 (2) : of. art. 3 of the Egyptian Law of 1920. See ibid., p. 276. 

9 Art. 56 (2): cf. art. 109 of the Ottoman Law and art. 4 of the Egyptian Law of 1929. 
See ibid., pp. 274 and 275. 
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But differences between the two sects still remain and are expressly provided 
for in this section. Thus article 54 (1) enacts that a wife may be divorced, in 
the Ja‘fari system, only when in a period of legal priority in which no intimacy 
has taken place, if the husband is present and the marriage has been consum- 
mated, but that this is not a necessary condition where the husband is absent 
or the wife a minor, one who has passed her menopause, or pregnant; while a 
wife who is already observing her ‘idda of revocable divorce cannot again be 
divorced until the former divorce has been revoked: and this is in sharp 
contrast to the Sunni doctrine which regards any divorce as legally valid 
provided it is addressed to a wife or former wife during the latter’s ‘tdda of 
divorce or dissolution of marriage, except only if the prior divorce was of the 
triple variety." Again, article 54 (2) provides that a suspended or conditional 
divorce shall never be effective among the Ja‘faris, whatever its motive or 
intention ; while article 56 (2) declares that formule of divorce used by Ja‘faris 
must include the word ,وهام‎ or its equivalent in some other language. This 
last provision, however, constitutes another of the major objections to this 
Code raised by the President of the Ja‘fari Court of Cassation, who 
demands that the words ‘if he be unable to use this’ be inserted after the 
phrase ‘ equivalent in some other language ’, on the grounds that no substitute 
whatever may properly be used by a Ja‘fari able to pronounce the Arabic 
formula: but, valid although this objection undoubtedly is, it seems strange 
that he should pick проп so comparatively minor a point when he omits any 
express reference to several considerably more weighty innovations. 

Section 2 (articles 57-61) is devoted to the different forms of divorce, and 
calls for little comment here. Articles 57-60 appear to betray a considerable 
debt to articles 111-118 of the Ottoman Law: while the only differences 
between the sects are to be found in article 59 (4), where it is stated that a 
divorce by means of a metaphorical expression is final among the Sunnis ? but 
totally ineffective among the Ja‘faris ; and article 61, where it is provided that 
a wife who is divorced, whether revocably or finally, during her husband’s 
* death-sickness' shall retain her rights of inheritance from him, among the 
Ja‘faris, for a full year from the date of her divorce, provided she remains . 
entitled on other grounds, while the Sunnis limit this retention of entitlement 
to the duration of her ‘idda period. But it is also noteworthy that article 
60 (2), which concerns the effect of a third divorce, follows the ordinary Hanafi 
and Ja‘fari doctrine rather than the Ottoman Law 3 in not declaring that the 
remarriage of the parties is valid only if any intervening union is not 
concluded with the express intention of facilitating this (gagd al-tahlil). 
Similarly section 3 (articles 62 and 63), which concerns khul‘, again calls for 
little comment, for its provisions are perfectly regular: and the only difference 


1 Or the dissolution constituted an annulment of the marriage ab initio. 
2 Tf intended to imply divorce. But here contrast art. 5 of the Egyptian Law of 1920: see 
° Recent Developments in Shari'a Law V ', pp. 276 and 276. 
_ 7 Art, 118. See ‘ Recent Developments V °, р. 277. 
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between the sects occurs in article 62 (2), which declares that among the Ja'faris 
both the financial consideration, on the one hand, and the presence of two 
competent witnesses, on the other, constitute essential elements in the procedure. 

Section 4 (articles 64—74), however, is much more remarkable. Here 
articles 64-66 concern a wife's right to demand dissolution of marriage if she 
finds her husband to be impotent; and these provisions are similar! to 
articles 119-121 and 131 of the Ottoman Law * and correspond with normal ~ 
Hanafi and Ja‘fari doctrine. But it is noteworthy that article 64 (2) declares 
that such dissolution of marriage shall constitute falaq among the Sunnis 
{although this represents Maliki rather than Hanafi doctrine) and faskh among 
the Ja'faris, while the latter also allow the woman herself to pronounce such faskh, 
without any further reference to the Qadi, in cases where the latter has ordered 
a year’s respite and the husband remains impotent throughout this period. 
Articles 67 and 68, again, follow articles 122 and 123 of the Ottoman Law and 
articles 9-11 of the Egyptian reforms of 1920 in extending a wife's right to 
demand dissolution of marriage in this way to cases where her husband proves 
to be suffering from some disease which would make married life dangerous to 
her, e.g. elephantiasis, leprosy, tuberculosis, venereal disease, or insanity. This 
is contrary to the authoritative Hanafi doctrine although in general accord with 
the views of Muhammad al-Shaybani and the three other Sunni schools: and 
again the President of ће Ja‘fari Court of Cassation singles out the first 3 of 
these two articles for attack. By implication, it seems, he would allow a wife 4 
to claim dissolution of marriage if she finds her husband afflicted with leprosy 
or elephantiasis at the time of their marriage; but he maintains that there is 
no authority in the classical texts for extending this principle to tuberculosis 
and venereal disease ‘ although the former, at least, was well known . . . and no 
less serious than those mentioned ’, and that such relief may never be extended 
to supervenient affliction.’ But it is noteworthy in this context that this reform 
has in fact been applicable in ‘Iraq ever since the Iráda Sultaniya to that effect 
in 1915.6 

Article 69 concerns dissolution of marriage by reason of either spouse 
renouncing Islam. Here both sects agree that the marriage immediately stands 
dissolved, without the necessity for any reference to the courts; but the 
Sunnis hold that the wife must be ‘ compelled (stc) to return to Islam and to 

1 But by no means identical in phraseology, etc. 

* See ' Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law V’, pp. 277 and 278. 

з i.e, the one which concerns diseases other than insanity, which is held to justify dissolution 
even in the Ja‘fari law. 

4 Although most Ja‘fari juriste allow this only to the husband whose wife proves to be во 
afflicted at the time of the marriage. 

5 This is because the dissolution of marriage in such oases is regarded by the Ja'faris as an 
option of repudiating the contract, as in в contract of sale, for certain specified defects. 

* But the Irāda did not expresaly mention tuberculosis or venereal disease, although 16 
referred to other diseases ‘as serious as leproay and elephantiasis...’ For commenta, see 
‘° Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law IL’, The Muslim World, Jan., 1961, p. 38; and also, for 


similar provisions in the Ottoman Law of 1917 (arte. 122-125) and the Egyptian reform of 1920 
(arte, 9-11), see ‘ Recent Developments in Sharia Law V ', pp. 278 and 279. 
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renew her contract’ whether the marriage had been consummated or not, 
while the Ja‘faris—although equally insistent that the wife must be compelled 
to re-embrace Islam—provide that where the marriage had been consummated 
and the ‘ apostate’ was not born a Muslim the marriage will not be finally 
dissolved unless he or she persists in such apostasy until the end of the wife’s 
‘idda. Article 70 permits a wife to demand dissolution of marriage if she is 
deprived of support by reason that her husband has gone away and left her, 
become ‘ lost’, or been sentenced to more than a year in prison: while article 
71 allows her to claim her freedom, this time by putative widowhood rather 
than divorce, even in circumstances where her maintenance is forthcoming, if 
her husband has become missing and four years pass after all inquiries as to 
his life or death have failed ; or, if he has become missing in the course of a 
military expedition in a non-Muslim country, one year after the contending 
armies and their prisoners have returned to their homes; or, again, after a 
final sentence of imprisonment for not less than seven years has been passed 
upon him. All these provisions are contrary to the authoritative Hanafi 
doctrine, although the substance ! of article 70 has been applied in ‘Iraq ever 
since the Iräda Sultaniya to that effect in 1915; while the terms of article 71 
сап also find support in either the Ottoman or Egyptian reforms? Again, 
however, the President of the Ja‘fari Court of Cassation has lodged a strong 
objection, chiefly because there is no authority in the Hanafi ог Ja‘fari texts 
for any of these provisions, except only that, in the Ja‘fari doctrine, a wife 
whose husband has become missing and who can find no support whatever is 
allowed, after four years’ delay, to keep the ‘idda of widowhood and then 
remarry. In all other cases, he maintains, these articles should prescribe that 
the case be referred to ‘the leading religious authority’ (ie. the leading 
mujtahid, in the view of the Qadi concerned) and that judgment be given 
according to his fatwa: and this represents the true Ja‘fari doctrine, under 
which a marriage may only be judicially dissolved, in circumstances not 
covered by any express textual authority, by a mujtahid, acting, as it were, 
with the authority inherent in the hidden Imam. Articles 72 and 73, again, 
provide that where the former husband of a woman who has obtained a decree 
of divorce or putative widowhood under the foregoing provisions, and has 
married another man, subsequently reappears, this shall not occasion the dis- 
solution of the second marriage * (by contrast, in regard to the putative widow 


1 But no express mention of one year was made in this Irada, or in art. 126 of the Ottoman 
Law which was founded thereon. For the Irãda, see ‘ Recent Developments in Shari'a Law II °, 
pp. 38; and for the subsequent Ottoman Law, and comparable Egyptian reform of 1920 (arts. 5 
and 6), see ‘ Recent Developments V ', pp. 279 and 280. 

* of. art. 127 of the Ottoman Law, arte. 7 and 8 of the Egyptian Law of 1920, and arts. 21, 
22, and 14 of that of 1929. For comments, see ‘ Recent Developments V’, pp. 281, 282, 284, 
and 285. 

3 Or under a general licence given by such mujtahid to a Qadi to dissolve any marriage in 
which the circumstances aro as specified therein. 

4 of. arts. 128 and 129 of the Ottoman Law, and art. 8 of the Egyptian Law of 1920. For 
comments, see ‘ Recent Developmenta V’, pp. 283 and 284. 
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only, with the Ottoman Law): but again the President of the Ja‘fari Court of 
Cassation objects, on the grounds that wherever a decree of dissolution of 
marriage, etc., has been given without adequate authority any subsequent 
marriage is irregular and the wife still belongs to her former husband. Finally, 
article 74 declares that in all cases where a wife is given an option of claiming 
dissolution of marriage she must exercise this without delay (i.e. as soon as she 
knows of the circumstances if she is adult, or as soon as she reaches puberty if 
she is minor), but that where she pleads ignorance of the marriage concerned, 
or of her right of option, or even of the necessity for an immediate decision, 
this plea shall be accepted.? But it is also noteworthy in this context that the 
Code makes no mention whatever of such subjects as delegated divorce 
(tafwid al-talaq), l'an, 118,3 ete., in regard to either Sunnis ог Ja‘faris. 

Section 5 (articles 75-78), which concerns the different types of ‘idda, is 
equally startling from the Sunni—but not, in this case, from the Ja‘fari— 
point of view. Thus article 76 (1) limits the ‘idda of a woman whose menses, 
for some reason, fail to appear to one year among the Sunnis 4 and three months 
among the Ja'faris; article 76 (2) follows normal principles in providing that 
a woman who is either too young or too old to menstruate must keep an ‘idda 
of three months among the Sunnis but need not observe one at all among the 
Ja‘faris ; article 76 (4) represents the adoption of the normal Ja'fari doctrine 
for Sunnis also when it enacts, quite contrary to the Hanafi view, that the 
‘tdda of a pregnant widow shall last for four months and ten days or until 
delivery, whichever is longer 5: while article 77 returns to regular principles 
in providing that whereas the ‘idda usually starts immediately on divorce or 
widowhood, whether the wife is herself aware of what has happened or not, 
yet among the Ja‘faris alone the ‘idda of the widow of an absent husband will 
start from the day she hears of his death.? 

Chapters 5 and 6 concern the ‘ Paternity, Suckling, and Custody of Children ° 
(articles 79-83) and the ‘ Maintenance of Relatives’ (articles 84-86), respectively, 
and each consists of a single section. Thus article 79 (1) provides that the 
minimum period of gestation is six months for both sects and the maximum 


1 This providea a good illustration of the greater cleavage between the Ja‘faris and Sunnis 
than between the different Sunni schools: for among the latter a marriage so dissolved, even 
contrary to the doctrine of their own school, would normally be regarded as res judicata, in the 
sense that the view of some other Sunni muytahid had been applied, and had thus become binding 
by deoree of court. . 

* Contrast art. 124 of the Ottoman Law, which follows the Hanbali, rather than M&hki or 
Shafi‘, doctrine in this matter. 

з Ja‘an is the term for dissolution of marriage by, or as a result of, mutual impreoation, 
where a husband accuses his wife of adultery and she denies it; while И@ is dissolution 
of marriage as a result, or on account, of a husband having taken, and kept, a vow of protracted. 
continence, : 

* of. art. 3 of the Egyptian Law of 1920, the Maliki doctrine and also art. 140 of the Ottoman 
Law. For comments, see ‘ Recent Developments IV’, pp. 194-196. 

6 This view is attributed to ‘Alf and Ibn ‘Abbas; while the ordinary Hanafi rule is delivery 
in all oases, А 

6 of. arts, 150-152 of the Ottoman Law, and contrast art. 150. 
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two years for the Sunnis! but ten months? for the Ja‘faris ; while article 79 
(2) adds that no disputed plea of paternity shall be entertained on behalf of a 
child born to a wife who, it can be shown, had never met her husband from the 
date of the contract. This last provision is a very restricted version of the 
Ja‘fari doctrine, which denies paternity in all cases where а child is born more 
than the maximum period of gestation after the last act of marital relations, 
unless the husband expressly acknowledges the child as his: while among the 
Sunnis it represents the adoption of the Maliki and Shafi, in place of the 
Hanafi, view.’ Article 83 (2) provides that one of the factors which disqualify 
a woman from the right of custody (hadana) of her children is that she should 
be ‘ married’: and this again represents the triumph * of the Ja‘fari view over 
the Hanafi doctrine, since the latter only excludes one who remarries outside 
the degrees of marriage prohibited to her wards. Article 83 (4), again, allows 
the Qadî to permit the period of hadana to be extended beyond the limits 
normally allowed by the school of the husband 5 where it is clear that this is 
in the interests of the child; and while this goes well beyond the Egyptian 
reform of 1929 % and the Hanafi law it can be substantially justified in the 
Ja‘fari doctrine." In regard to the support of relatives, on the other hand, the 
draft Code seems to include at least one error: for article 84 provides for the 
obligation to support an indigent child to fall successively, among the Ja‘faris, 
on father, mother, and the latter’s ascendants, instead of father, then his 
ascendants, then mother, and then her ascendants.? Where, moreover, article 
85 declares that a grandchild is only liable in the Ja‘fari system for the support 
of his or her ‘ true’ grandparents, this presumably means that his legal obliga- 
tions extend only to ascendants of the second degree. It is noteworthy, more- 
over, that article 86 represents a correct summary of the Ja‘fari doctrine, but 
an adoption of Hanbali rather than Hanafi law for the Sunnis, when it provides 
that ‘The support of every indigent relation is incumbent, among Sunnis, 
upon any relatives who-would inherit his or her property, even minors, in 
proportion to their rights of inheritance ; while this is only praiseworthy in the 
Ja‘fari doctrine ’. 1 

By comparison with Part I, Parts II and III are much less controversial. 
Part II, which concerns Testamentary Dispositions, consists of two introduc- 


1 je. ın accordance with the Hanafi doctrine: contrast the Shafi'is, Malikis. and the recent 
Egyptian reforms. See ‘Recent Developments IV’, p. 197. 

з This represents the ‘middle’ Ja‘farl view, as between nine months and one year, reSpectively. 

5 of. art. 16 of the Egyptian Law of 1929. See ' Recent Developments IV ', pp. 195-7. 

4 In wording, st least. 

* of. art. 83 (3), referred to at p. 45 above. 

5 Art. 20. See ‘Recent Developments IV’, рр. 197 and 198. 

? For although the prevalent view limits the tame of &adàna to two years for a boy and seven 
for а girl, a variant opinion extends this to seven and nine years respectively, while it is also 
emphasized that no darar (injury) must be caused to the child. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
mother’s right regularly continues beyond such limite, in the Ja‘fari view, when in competition 
with anyone other than the father, 

3 But the President of the Ja'fari Court of Cassation made no comment on this omission. 
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tory articles (87 and 88), a chapter regarding the appointment of executors 
(articles 89-97) and a chapter regarding bequests (articles 98-111). Here it is 
interesting to note that article 88 provides that ‘A testamentary disposition 
shall be recognized if made before the Shari‘a courts... or written in the 
customary way and signed, sealed, or thumb-marked by the testator’; for 
this represents a partial adoption of successive Egyptian reforms! (of 1897, 
1911, 1931, and 1946) in this regard, all aimed at closing the door to fraudulent 
claims to legacies, based upon false testimony or fabricated evidence. Articles 
90 (c), 92, and 95, again, provide for certain differences between the sects: for 
90 (о) declares that where someone is appointed an executor but neither accepts 
nor refuses the office during the testator’s life he retains the option, among the 
Sunnis, after his death, but is precluded from the option of refusal in the 
Ja‘fari system ; article 92 that the appointment of someone as ' vast ' without 
further definition involves the guardianship of any minor children among the 
Sunnis, but in default of such is meaningless and void, while the Ja‘faris regard 
it as entitling him to a bequest of one-third of the estate ?; and article 95 that 
the Ja‘faris, unlike the Sunnis, do not permit an executor to appoint anyone 
else to carry on these duties after his death. 

It seems strange, however, that when articles 97 and 98 provide that one 
who kills a testator may be neither his executor nor his legatee they make no 
distinction, in respect of Ja'fari claimants,? between deliberate and accidental 
homicides. Article 100 (1), on the other hand, represents the ordinary Ja‘fari 
doctrine but a startling innovation in Sunni law * when it provides that ‘A 
bequest of up to one-third of an estate may validly be made to an heir or non- 
heir and will be executed regardless of the (other) heirs’ consent’: for the 
consensus of Sunni jurists decrees that any bequest whatever to an heir is 
ineffective, at least unless the other heirs consent thereto after the testator’s 
death. Article 100 (2), again, follows normal Hanafi doctrine but a minority 
view among the Ja‘faris when it declares a bequest of more than the bequeath- 
able third to be valid but not effective unless the heirs give their consent thereto 
after the death of the testator; article 101 gives plenty of scope for a detailed 
application of the relevant principles of both Hanafi and Ja‘fari law when it 
confines itself to the statement that ‘A bequest to an unborn child is valid 
provided the child has been conceived at the time of the bequest and is sub- 
sequently born alive' 5; while article 102 (1) and (2) follows the Ja‘fari and 
Maliki doctrine in providing that bequests may validly be made to charities, eto., 


1 See ‘ Recent Developments II ', p. 47, and ‘ Recent Developments VI’, The Muslim World, 
Jan., 1952, p. 36. 

з ie. as the maximum proportion which a testator may bequeath. 

* Contrast, in this respect, art. 125 below, regarding intestate succession. 

4 But one for which recant reforms in Egypt and the Sudan provide precedents: of. art. 37 
of the Egyptian Law of Testamentary Dispositions, 1946, and art. 1 of the Sudanese Judicial 
Circular No. 53 of 1945. See ‘ Recent Developments VI’, pp. 33-6. 

* For a discussion of this topic, see ibid., pp. 40 and 41. 
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whether already existent or such as will ‘ come into existence subsequently ’. 
Again, article 104 (4) provides that where legatees neither accept nor reject a 
bequest, and their indecision is injurious to the heirs, the Qàdi may force them 
to make up their minds (a provision for which Shafi‘i and Hanbali authority 
may be claimed and a precedent found in article 22 of the Egyptian Law of 
19461 but which is contrary to the normal Hanafi and Ja‘fari doctrine); 
article 108, that a bequest of manaf (i.e. usus and/or fructus) ‘ for ever ’ will 
only last for the lifetime of the legatees in the Sunni doctrine, but will pass to 
the latters’ heirs among the Ja‘faris; and article 109, that a testamentary 
direction that some ' right of God’ should be paid will be limited in all cases 
to the bequeathable third among the Sunnis but not among the Ja‘faris. This 
last point turns on the fact that the Hanafis? regard the payment of such 
debts as an act of worship in which the ‘intention’ (nîya) is an essential 
element, and therefore as invalid after death without the express instructions 
of the deceased, and even then as of the nature of a bequest and limited accord- 
ingly ; while the majority of other jurists, including the Ja‘faris, regard such 
debts as essential obligations concerning which the deceased’s testamentary 
directions, if any, provide no more than the evidence, and therefore as payable 
to the extent of the whole estate. 

Part Ш, which concerns Inheritance, is divided into two chapters, and 
these again are subdivided into four and two sections respectively. Thus 
chapter 1, section 1 (articles 112—114) is devoted to ‘Rights connected with 
an estate’: and here we need only note that no reference whatever is made to 
the ‘ 'asaba by law ' (i.e. the emancipator and his heirs, etc.?) ; that a child who 
is born dead as a result of an assault on his mother is regarded as having been 
born alive (tagdirān) and thus as inheriting and passing inheritance * (according 
to the normal Hanafi, but contrary to the dominant Ja'fari, view); that no 
reference is made to any distinction between secured debts and ordinary debts, 
or between ‘ debts of health’ and debts for which there is no evidence other 
than an acknowledgment made in ‘ death-sickness ’,5 ог of the burial expenses 
of one for whose support the deceased was responsible $ ; and that the ‘ return ' 
to the spouse relict is provided for among the Ja‘faris only, and then in default 
of all other heirs and to the husband alone.’ 

Section 2 (articles 115—124) is entitled ‘ Inheritance by relationship and by 
valid marriage '. Thus article 115 (1) and (2) sets out the different classes of 
heirs by relationship in the Sunni and Ja'fari systems respectively ; article 6 


1 For discussion, see ibid., pp. 36 and 37. 

3 Whose view has been adopted here for Sunnis in general. 

3 Presumably because even such relics of slavery are regarded as too remote in ‘Iraq to-day. 
Sed quaere. 

* For в discussion, see ° Recent Developments in Shari‘a Law VII’, The Muslim World, April, 
1952, pp. 1 and 2. 

5 This is a Hanafi distinotion. 

* For a brief disoussion, see ° Recent Developments VII ', pp. 139-140. 

7 Contrast the-recent Egyptian legislation : see ‘ Recent Developments VII’, p. 133. 
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the principles governing inheritance between spouses, including the continuance 
of a wife's right to inherit from her husband for a full year, in the Ja‘fari 
doctrine, after being divorced during her husband's death-sickness,! and also 
the exclusion of a childless wife from any share in her husband’s immovable 
property in that system; and article 117 the difference of view between the 
sects concerning the position of a bastard in the scheme of inheritance, for the 
Sunnis recognize mutual rights of inheritance with his mother’s side of the 
family only, whereas the Ja‘faris deny any rights of inheritance to or from 
either parent—unless, indeed, one of them was forced to, or ignorant of, the 
offence of adultery, or was a minor or insane, when mutual rights of inheritance 
will subsist between the child and this parent and anyone claiming through 
him or her. Article 119, again, sets out the normal Hanafi view that where 
persons who would normally inherit from each other die together, or in circum- 
stances in which it is impossible to ascertain which died first, their mutual 
rights of inheritance will lapse; but while the article also provides, in accord- 
ance with the usual Já'fari doctrine, that where persons are known to have 
died simultaneously mutual rights of inheritance will lapse, but where they 
were drowned or buried alive together and it is not known which died first each 
will inherit from his fellow all except that portion of his own property to which 
the latter is entitled, yet it adopts a ‘ weak ' Ja‘fari opinion in regard to other 
circumstances. Thus where the date and time of A’s death is known and that 
of B uncertain, but it is clear that B either died after? A or at the same time as 
he did, lots will be cast ; and if this shows that their deaths were simultaneous 
there will be no mutual inheritance, while otherwise A will inherit from B. 
Where, on the other hand, B may have died before, after, or simultaneously 
with A, B will inherit from А?; while where there is no indication whether they 
died together or in succession, or of the date or time when either died, then all 
these possibilities will be decided by lot. 

Articles 120 and 121 concern unborn children. Such will, of course, inherit 
if conceived at the death of the propositus and subsequently born alive; and 
the share of one boy or one girl, whichever is greater in the circumstances, will 
be put aside for this purpose among the Sunnis,‘ and that of two boys among 
the Ja'faris. When, however, it is provided that the difficult question of 
whether or not the child was conceived at the death of the de cujus shall be 
decided by applying to the interval between this date and that of the child’s 
birth ‘ the period recognized in regard to paternity ’, this not only allows plenty 
of scope for detailed differences between the sects but represents a very inade- 
quate summary of the normal Ja‘fari doctrine, which differs widely from the 


* While for the corresponding, but different, Sunni dootrine reference must be made to article 
61 above (see p. 51). E 

з Here the text reads ‘ before’; but this 18 clearly a mistake. 

з By the doctrine of is&&shab, on the Ja‘fari and Shafi'l interpretation. 

* This represents Abii Yüsuf's fatwa, which has been widely followed. 
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Sunni principles in this matter. Articles 122 and 123, again, are devoted to 
persons who become lost (mafqüd): but whereas article 122 merely sum- 
marizes the ordinary doctrine of both sects in providing that among the Sunnis 
a man whose putative death is judicially decreed will be regarded as having 
died at the date of this decree in so far as his own property is concerned, but 
at the date when he first became missing in regard to any property which would 
otherwise have accrued to him from others, while among the Ja‘faris he will be 
regarded as having been alive, in regard to both, right up till the day when the 
decree was given, article 123 follows Hanbali principles and the Egyptian 
reforms of 1921 2 in declaring that a decree of putative death may be given four 
years after a man’s disappearance where the circumstances make this probable, 
or after such longer period as the Qadi thinks necessary where this is not so. 
But it seems strange that this provision, which runs entirely counter 
to both Ja‘fari and Hanafi doctrine, did not provoke an outburst from 
the President of the Ja‘fari Court of Cassation. Finally, the last three articles 
in this section concern the hermaphrodite, the killer, and the apostate, respec- 
tively: thus article 124 follows the ordinary Ja‘fari, but a ‘weak’ Hanafi, 
opinion in allotting the hermaphrodite the mean between a male and female 
share 3 ; article 125 provides that the one who kills the propostius whether 
deliberately, quasi-deliberately, or accidentally 1s excluded thereby from being 
his heir among the Sunnis, but only in the case of deliberate homicide among 
the Ja'faris *; while article 126 declares that, while all agree that ‘ apostasy ' 
from Islam constitutes a total bar to inheritance, the Sunnis extend the bar of 
religion to any case where the propositus and. his heir are one Muslim and one 
non-Muslim, but the Ja'faris apply this bar only in cases where the benefit 
would accrue to the unbeliever. 

Section 4 (articles 128—185) concerns ‘ Types of inheritance, and the quota- 
shares'. Thus article 128 declares that ' Inheritance is of two kinds: by 
quota-share, as all agree; and by agnation and relationship, in the Sunni 
view, and “return ” and relationship, in the Ja‘fari doctrine’. Thisis elaborated 
in the following articles, which summarize the law according te both systems 
and specify their differences regarding the list of quota-sharers,* the definition 
of the ‘ brethren’ whose presence reduces the mother's share to one-sixth, 


1 For while the Sunnis have regard to the minimum period of gestation where the mfant’s 
parents were still married when the propositus died, they have regard to the maximum period 
from the date of death or divorce in all other cases: whereas the Ja‘faris make no such distano- 
tion, and always apply the mimumum period if pregnancy was not believed to have begun, and 
the maximum if it was. 

* Arte. 21 and 22. See ‘ Recont Developmente VIL’, p. 125. 

з This قد‎ attributed in the Sirájiya to Ibn ‘Abbas. Itis contrary to normal Hanafi practice, 
and to article 46 of the Egyptian Law of Inheritance, 1043. 

* This represents a disputed point in the Ja‘fari dootrine: for on one view quasi-deliberate 
homicide is to Бе equated with deliberate homicide in this respect; on another it ів to be equated 
with acoidental homicide ; while on a third various distmotions are to be introduced. 

5 Art. 130. 5 Art. 134. 


Studies in Islamic Metal Work—1l1: 
١ By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES IX-XXII) 


1. A miniature box by Ismail ibn Ward al-Mawsili dated 617/1220 


HE earliest dated signature of a Mawsili artist is incised on a small inlaid 
brass box belonging to the Benaki Museum, Athens (Case 65, No. 17). 
This is ап oblong miniature piece which measures only 6-3 cm. in length and 
3:6 cm, in width. It is 2-3 ош. high and provided with an overlapping, bevelled 
lid (1-1 cm. high) which is fixed by means of two tiny hinges at the back and 
with a hasp in front. Its shape strongly resembles that of a snuff box and has 
no known parallel in Islamic metal work. Despite its exiguous dimensions it 
is decorated’ with intricate arabesques and inscriptions. The skilfully worked 
décor was for the most part filled with fine silver inlay, much of which has 
survived. 

This box was shown at the Exhibition of Muslim Art held in Alexandria in 
1925 and excellent photographs of the front and back view (the latter with the 
lid raised) were published on that occasion. But the inscriptions which are 
visible on these reproductions contain only the traditional blessings and 
laudatory formulas. The artist’s signatures are incised on the inside of the lid 
and on the bottom of the box. These inscriptions are reproduced here for the 
first time (Pl. IX, Figs. 1-2). А 

The texts were first deciphered by E. Combe in 1930.4 The first, which 
decorates the inside of the lid (Fig. 1) is in floriated naskhi script inlaid with 
silver and set against a background of tightly wound spirals. Its reading 
requires no comment :— 


تقش اسمعيل بن ورد الموصلى 
Engraving of Ismail ibn Ward al-Mawgtli.‏ * 
The second text is set in a band which forms a border round the base of the‏ 


box (РІ. ІХ, Fig. 2). Its background is decorated by an undulating scroll; the 
letters had no silver inlay, only chased contours. This narrow epigraphic band 


1 Part I of these Studies appeared in BSOAS., xiv, 1952, pp. 564—578, pls. 6-11. This work 
was undertaken with the help of a grant from the Central Research Fund of the University of 
London. I am indebted to my friends Mr. R. A. Haran and Professor L. A. Mayer for reading 
а typescript of this paper and for a number of suggestions. 

* Т am indebted to Mr. A. E. Benak, founder of the Benaki Museum, Athens, and to its 
Director, Mr. E. Hadzidaki, for the facilities granted to me and for permission to publish this 
piece. 

3 Cf. G. Migeon, Exposition d'art musulman, Alexandria, 1925, p. 77, No. 399, and pl. 10 a, b, of 
the illustrated folio size catalogue published under the same title. Of. also R. L. Devonshire, 
Quelques influences islamiques aur les arts de U Europe, Cairo, 1935, 45, fig. 38. The same views are 
also available in postcard form at the Benaki Museum. 

* E. Combe, ‘ Cinq curvres musulmans datés de la collection Benaki ', in BIFAO., vol. xxx, 
1830, p. 50 5 
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(0-5 cm.) is framed by two thin lines (which were originally inlaid with silver) 
and encloses а central ornament which will be analysed below. 
Combe read the second signature of the artist as follows :— 
شهر‎ EL تلميذ ابره بن مولد الموصلى وذلك‎ eg! التقاش اسمعيل بن ورد‎ 
А | Sling سبع عشرة‎ ke الاخرة‎ sole 
He translated it: ‘Le graveur [est] Ізтай ibn Ward al Maustli élève 
d'Ibrahim ibn Maulid al-Maustli ві cela à la date du mois de Jumådâ II, 
Van 617. 1 























Fig. 1. (Silver inlay shown in black.) 


Scrutiny of the photograph on Pl. ІХ and of the line drawing in Fig. 2 shows 
that this reading requires several emendations. The inscription starts in the 
right-hand corner at the back of the box, at a point where it has suffered some 
damage. It does not begin with the definite article. The sign which Combe 
mistook for al is only a decorative element intended as a full-stop to separate 
the end of the inscription from its beginning. It takes the shape of two hastae 
linked at the bottom by a semi-circle. This sign is frequently encountered in 
ornamental epigraphy where it is often used to indicate that a letter is muhmal 
(without diacritical points). On such occasions it fulfils the same function as 
the reversed circumflex sign in manuscripts. Isma‘il ibn Ward used it for this 
purpose in three instances in his first inscription (Fig. 1): over the letter stn 
in Гета to differentiate it from shin, over rà' in Ward to distinguish it from 
zain, and over sad in Мал to avoid its being read dad. 

The first word of the inscription is therefore naqsh not an-naqsh. As a reading 
of nagsh with the definite article proposed by Combe would have called for 
а preposition, the first word was tacitly altered to an-naqqüsh ‘ the engraver ’. 
This is not acceptable. 


1 With slight modifications in the French translation, this reading was adopted by the 
Répertoire chronologique d'épigraphie arabe, Cairo, 1939, vol. x, No. 3863. All references to this 
publication will be given henceforth 1n the body of the text after the abbreviation ROKA. 
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The second emendation is of more consequence. It concerns the name of 
Isma‘il ibn Ward's master. Combe's reading Ib» Maulid is not plausible. 
Ibn Mwwallad without the definite article would have been strange but not 
impossible. In fact, however, the name of the master is neither the one nor the 
other but Ibn Mawaliya. This reading is confirmed by the signatures on two 
ewers which will be described below. | 

The third correction to be made in the earlier reading is a minor one and 
does not affect the meaning of the text. Combe read the demonstrative pronoun 
which precedes the date аз .وذلك‎ It is in fact .وذاك‎ The ligature below 
the alif and kaf belong to the decorative scroll, not to the script. ‘Some 
grammarians assert that there is a slight difference of meaning between ذاك‎ 


and ,ذلك‎ the former referring in their opinion to the nearer of two objects, 
the latter to the more remote. ! Both forms appear on inscriptions of this 
kind (cf. below, p. 67). 
. The translation of the second signature on the Benaki box should, therefore, 
read as follows :— 

* Engraving of Ismail ibn Ward al-Mawsilt, pupil of Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya 
al-Mawsil. This (was done) on the date of the month Jumada II $n the year 617’ 
(= August, 1220). 





Despite the minuteness of the script (it measures only 0-5 cm. in width) the 
letters are beautifully balanced and regular. The script is in the style of the 
period except for the somewhat archaic forms of dal/dhàl and ra’. 

A strict rhythmical balance is maintained in the lower register of the 

1 W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 3rd ed., Cambridge, 1896, vol. i, p. 267 c. 
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inscription. The ‘long letters’ làm and alif (with exception of alif in Гата) 
reach from border to border. Numerous * ligatures’, some of them quite artificial 
(as between ta? and làm in ttlmidA, bà! and ta’ in bita^rikh) are used, together with 
‘ligatures’ of the more current type (yà' and mim in Ibrahim, jm and mim in 

‘ jumada, niin and qaf in nagsh, and mim and waw in Mawgilt). In some places 
the base of the ' short letter' is brought as far as the lower border (in shahr, 
al-àkhiva, ‘ashra). Other ‘short letters’ ba’ and t@ and the first ‘ tooth’ of 
stn/shin are extended in similar fashion. All these devices serve to create the 
rhythmical arrangement. The remaining gaps are then ‘punctuated’ by 
various elements of the scroll-work. In contrast with the strict rhythmical 
arrangement of the lower register, the scroll is allowed to develop with natural 
ease in the upper register behind the upright hastae. Only in works of the earlier 
period does one encounter scrolls with recognizable beginnings and ends. The 
tendency in later work is to convey the impression of an infinitely undulating 
scroll. In the inscription under review, the scroll springs from the јот in 
gumada and ends in the ta’ marbüfa of al-akhira. It is deployed most elaborately 
in the section of the text which comes immediately below the hasp (bita’rikh 
shahr jumada) (Pl. IX, top). 

In high-quality Islamic metal work even those surfaces which are not 
normally exposed to view are decorated with the utmost care. Ismaîl ibn 
Ward has lavished much attention on the decoration of the base of his little 
box which, for most of the time, is completely hidden from view. 





Fra. 3. (Silver inlay shown in black.) 


The ornament which occupies the centre of the field enclosed by the 
epigraphic band is shown in Fig. 3. For greater clarity the silver inlay has 
been rendered in black in the drawing. The ornament consists of a central disc 
held between two arabesques of knotted split palmettes.! The central medallion 
is decorated with an interlaced knot-design. It is made up of a hexagonal star 
interlaced with the contours of a six-petalled rosette whose petals overlap to 
form a smaller hexagonal star in the centre. These figures are further entwined 


1 Of. similar arabesques in D. S. Rice, ‘The Brasses of Badr al-din Lu'lu'', BSOAS., xiii, 
1950, flgs. 7-8, p. 633 
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with the circles in which the two stars are inscribed and also with semi-circles 
which link the large star with the rosette. 

The skill and virtuosity of the engraver of this ornament are extraordinary. 
The whole intricate design was made to fit into a circle which measures only 
1:7 cm. in diameter and the fillets of silver inlay are only 0:25 mm. wide. 
It is therefore surprising, at first sight, to find that the axis of the geometrical 
ornament should be slightly awry. This is no accident but one of the intentional 





‘flaws’ ingeniously introduced by Islamic craftsmen in order to break the 
rigid monotony of geometrical patterns. We find the same design (with slight 
changes of detail) on the unpublished basin dated 650/1252 made by another 
Mawsili artist, D&' üd ibn Salama, in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris 
(Fig. 4), where the monotony is further broken by somewhat different means : 
the notching of the hexagonal star. The design also appears on a bucket and 
ewer in the Leningrad Hermitage 1 and on a jug in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 5) ® 
which can be attributed to the late 12th century. It also appears in the 
illuminated süra-heading of a 12th-century Qur'ün manuscript in Tehran 
(Fig. 6)? and among architectural ornaments of the Seljuq period at Niksar and 
Kayseri * and on a Georgian monument at Ahtala.5 In all these early instances 
the slight tilting of the hexagons results in unexpectedly pleasing effects. Far 
from suggesting, therefore, any inaccuracy or shortcoming on the part of 
Ismé‘il ibn Ward, the ornament, which decorates the central field on the 
bottom of his box, proves him to be a highly accomplished craftsman. 


1 Of. А Survey of Persian Art, ed. A. U. Pope, London, 1939, vol. vi, pls. 1808, 1323. 

2 Ты4., pl. 1227. 

3 Ibid., vol. v, рі. 980 D; also Mehdi Bayani, Rahnemay genjine-i-qur'ün der muze-i-basian, 
Tehran, 1328 А.н. (solar), pl. 3. 

t А. Gabriel, Monuments turcs d Anatolie, Paris, 1931, vol. i, pls. xi, xvii; vol. ii, pL xxviii, 1. 

5 J. Baltrušaitis, Etudes sur l'art médiéval en Géorgie et en Arménie, Paris, 1929, pl. xx, 34. 
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2. A ewer by Qasim ibn ‘Ali dated 629/1232 


A sample of the work of another artist associated with Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya 
is a fine ewer previously the property of M. Brimo de Ja Roussilhe and now in 
possession of Mr. H. Kevorkian, of New York (Pl. X). It is 40 cm. high with 
a maximum diameter of 21:5 cm. Its spout is straight and the handle is 
embellished on top with a round knob. 

This piece is particularly valuable as it is the only early ewer made by a 
Mawsili artist to reach us without later additions or repairs. Earlier dated 
specimens are (i) a ewer of similar proportions dated 620/1223 (whose base has 
been added later)? in possession of Messrs. В. Stora, New York, (ii) a ewer in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, dated 623/1226 (whose spout is a later 
addition)? and (iii) a ewer in the Türk ve Islam Müzesi, Istanbul, dated 
621 /1280 (in which the handle has been repaired and the lid added).* 

The silver inlaid décor of the Kevorkian ewer covers the whole surface of the 
vessel and consists mainly of arabesques. The framework is provided by thin 
scrolls with split palmettes arranged like a net with wide meshes which covers 
the entire body and neck of the ewer. The lime-shaped ‘ meshes’ 5 are linked 
by loops in the shape of crescents and are filled with elaborate arabesques each 
of which is treated as an independent ornament. 

A narrow band of naskhé script containing traditional blessings runs round 
the base of the ewer. At the base of the neck is a scalloped collar of ten semi- 


1I am indebted to Mr. H. Kevorkian for the photographs reproduced on Pls. X-XI, and for 
permission to publish them, c 

* Details reproduced in D. 8. Rice, ‘The Oldest Dated “ Mosul” Candlestick, д.р. 1225’, in 
The Burlington Magazine, December, 1049, figs. 5-6, facing p. 837. 

3 Reproduced ib., fip. 7; also M. 8. Dimand, Handbook of Muhammadan Art, New York, 
1944, p. 144, fig. 85, and in colour by J. Pijoán ,Arte islámico (Summa Artis, vol. xii), Madrid, 
1949, pl. x. 

* А description of this unpublished ewer is under preparation for a future instalment of 
these Studies. 

* For similar lime-shaped medallions on a platter, made for Badr al-din Lu'lu', in the V. and A. 
Museum, see BSOAS., xiii, 1950, pl. 13. 
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circular lobes which bears the artist's signature and the date in naskk script. 
Immediately above it is a circular dedicatory inscription in Ayyubid naskhi. 

The artist's signature reads :— 

)1( عمل قاسم )2( بن على )8( e^ 2 | ele‏ ابن )5( Js‏ )6( الموصلى )7( وذلك 

فى )8( رمضان )9( سنة تسع )10( Or pte‏ وستمائة» 

_ ° The work of Qasim ibn ‘Ali the ghulam of Ibrahim ibn Mawáliya al-Mawgili. 
This (was done) in Ramadan 629’ (= 1232). 

The last words (Pl. XI, а) were previously read وستتاثة‎ Ù „429 el 624 
and the inscription was recorded under this wrong date in the Répertotre 
(RCEA., x, no. 3977). 

Qasim ibn 'Ali's relationship to Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya differed from that of 
Таша“ ibn Ward who made the box in the Benaki Museum described above. 
The latter called himself тал ‘ pupil’, whereas Qasim ibn ‘Ali describes 
himself as ghulam. The word ghulam acquired many connotations in the course 
of time. Originally it meant ‘ young man’ and later ‘ young slave’, then just 
‘slave’. The contemporary dictionary of al-Mutarrizi (died 610/1213)? 
explains that ghulàm was used to designate a ‘slave’ (‘abd) and also a ‘htreling’ 
(ajw). This is the latest in date of four signatures of ghulams on ‘ Mosul’ 
metalwork. The others are found on a candlestick previously in possession of 
Mr. M. Stora, Paris, dated 622/1225,* and on the ewers of the Metropolitan 
and Türk ve Islam Museums mentioned above, which are dated respectively 
623/1226 and 627/1230. 


The dedicatory inscription offers some difficulty. The Répertotre renders it 
as follows (RCEA., x, no. 3977) :— 


المز والاقبال مولانا الامير الاج | لكبير الزاهد العابد الورع امير دوادار شهاب الدنيا 
والدن المككى العز زى 


* Gloire et prospérité à notre maitre émir très illustre, grand, ascóte, dévot, 
scrupuleux, émir dawadar Shihab al-dumyà wal-din, servitear @al-Malik 
al Aziz." 

No difficulty arises until after the word ,الى رع‎ but I fail to see how the word 


or words which follow came to be read دوادار‎ ael. A glance at this portion of 
the inscription reproduced on Pl. XI, b, reveals the strange combination of the 


1 The same erroneous date appears ш G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, Cairo, 1930, Append. No. 42, 
and in D. Barrett, Metalwork in the British Museum, London, 1949, p. xiv. E. Kuhnel (‘ Zwei 
Mosulbronzen und ihr Meister’, in Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsamml., 1х, 1939, p. 10, note 1) 
queried this reading and the first correct dating is given by R. Ettinghausen, Metalwork from 
Islamic countries, University of Michigan, 1943, p. 13, No. 46. It is also possible to apply the 
rule of involutio to this part of the inscription and to read tho twice: بن وستياثة‎ де, نسم‎ ы. 

з C. Brookelmann, GAL., i, р. 293, Suppl., i, p. 514. 

з AL-mughrib fil-lugha, BM. MS. Or. 4188, fo. 159 v. 

4 Cf. the writer's article in The Burlington Magazine, December, 1949, pp. 334-340. 
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following letters : 21048511. The last three letters may of course stand for 
dar ; the remainder has defied all my efforts to find a plausible reading. 

It is clear, however, that this ewer was made in 629/1232 for an important 
amir who was connected with a Malik al-‘Aziz. Two Ayyubid sultans bearing 
this title reigned in two different parts of Syria at that date. They were :— 

(i) al-Malik al-'Aziz, Ghiyath ad-din Abi Muzaffar Muhammad of Aleppo 
(613—634/1216—1236), and 

(i) al-Malik al-‘Aziz ‘Imad ad-din ‘Uthman ibn al-‘Adil of Banias and 
Subaiba (608-630 /1211-1233). 

An amir of either of these two sultans could have been the person for whom 
the ewer was made. The excellent quality of the work, however, tilts the 
balance in favour of an amir of the more prosperous court of al-Malik al-‘Aziz 
of Aleppo. This sultan succeeded in 613/1216, when he was a mere child, to the 
throne of his father al-Malik az-Zahir. Until his effective accession, the affairs 
of state were in the hands of a Turkish eunuch (khadim) called Shihab ad-din 
Tughrul.t Only the efforts of this devoted regent saved the throne for al-Malik 

al-‘Aziz. In the name of the young prince, he concluded an alliance with 
al-Malik al-Ashraf, the Ayyubid ruler of Mayyafariqin and later of Damascus, 
and made peace with the Seljuqs of Anatolia. Ніз loyalty was proverbial 
and he was known for his piety.? This would explain the epithets az-zahid, 
al-‘abid, al-wari'. His status of atabek certainly would justify his being called 
al-amir al-ajall al-kabir, titles which could not be those of a mere dawadar. 
Honorific titles ending ın ad-dunya wad-din (as opposed to those ending simply 
in ad-d*n) were, in principle, the prerogative of the sultan but exceptions to this 
rule occur in inscriptions of the 7th/13th century.* In view of the exceptionally 
powerful position occupied by Shihab ad-din Tughrul, who was the virtual 
ruler of Aleppo (mudabbir ad-daula),® from 613/1216 until the accession of 
al-Malik al-‘Aziz in 629/1232, some licence may have been taken in calling him 
Shthab ad-dunya wad-din. 

Apart from the unsolved riddle of the word which precedes this title, there 
exists yet another difficulty. Tughrul was a freedman of al-Malik az-Zahir and 
his normal nisba would be az-Zahirt, not al-‘Azizi. The solution of this problem 
may be provided by the date of the Kevorkian ewer—629/1232. This was the 
year in which al-Malik al-‘Aziz assumed full responsibility of government and 
Shihab ad-din may have added al-'Azizi to the earlier az-Zahiri. 

In the Madrasa Atabekiya which he founded in Aleppo ? and in which he 

1 According to Ibn Khallikàn, who attended his funeral in Aleppo in 631/1233, he was of 
Armenian descent (wafayat al-a‘yan, Cairo, A.H. 1275, vol. u, p. 536). In this he 18 not supported 
by other sources. 

з Cf. J. Sauvaget, Alep, Paris, 1941, p. 133, and the sources mentioned there. 

з Rághib at-Tabbakh, s‘lam an-nubala’ bita’rikh halab agh-ahahba’, Aleppo, 1923, it, pp. 249 ff. 

* M. van Berchem, CIA., Egypte, i, p. 82. 

5 Ibn agh-Shihna, ad-durr al muntakhab, ed. Sarlas, Beirut, 1909, .م‎ 

‘This monument has almost completely disappeared ın subsequent reconstructions. Cf. Ibn 


Shihna, op. cit., p. 116 £. ; J. Sauvaget, Les perles chotstes, Beut, 1933, р. 122 f., and Rüghib ' 
at-Tabb&kh, op. cit., ii, pp. 249—253. 
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was buried in 631/1233 there is an inscription which bears the date 620/1223. 
In it he is called Abu Sad Tughrul ibn ‘Abdallah al-Maliki az-Zahiri (RCEA., 
x, no. 3894). The title Shihàb ad-din is not mentioned but in an inscription of 
al-Malik al-‘Aziz dated of the same year Shihab ad-din who supervised the 
work gives his full titles as follows (RCEA., x, no. 3895) :— 


وأنشأها [المدرسة] Чуу Kel‏ أمره وكافل دولته القائم بقوانين حفظه...شهاب الدين 


ابو سعيد طغريل (sio)‏ بن عبد الله المككى الظاهرى 
No later inscription of the atabek, which might throw light on possible changes‏ 
in his titulature, appears to have survived.‏ 

Therefore, tempting as it might be to attribute the ewer of the Kevorkian 
collection to Shihab ad-din Tughrul, the regent of Aleppo, this cannot be done 
without the support of further evidence. The decipherment of the word or 
words which precede the title Shihab ad-din may strengthen or refute such an 
attribution. 


3. A ewer by Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya 
The existence of a ewer made by the master of the two artists, to whom 
we owe the miniature box in the Benaki Museum and the ewer in the Kevorkian 
collection, has been known for over a century, In 1846 Michelangelo Lanci 
described a ewer which was then part of the so-called treasure of Donna 


SEP a 2% I 








Fra. 7. (After Lanci, enlarged.) 


Olimpia, in the Villa Doria Pamphili in Rome. He also reproduced an engraving 
showing the outline of the vessel reduced to a sixth of its size (Fig. 7) * and 
deciphered the naskAt inscriptions on the neck and body of the ewer and the 
` kufi inscription on its shoulder. He also reproduced a somewhat free engraving 
of the last words of the hifi inscription (Fig. 8) which contain the signature of 
the artist: Work of Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya. 
1M. А. Lanci, Trattato delle simboliche rappresentanze arabiche, Paris, 1840, vol. ii, pp. 128 ff. 
* Ibid., Atlante, pl. xlii. 
VOL. XV. PART 1. 6 
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The only subsequent references to this important signature which I have 
been able to trace were made by G. Wiet in his appendix to the Catalogue of the 
Arab Museum! and in the Répertoire (RCEA., x, no. 3978), where it appears 
under the arbitrary date 624/1227 immediately after the inscription on the 
Kevorkian ewer discussed above. The ewer itself seemed to have vanished. 





Fra. 8. (After Lanci.) 


This is all the more surprising as it was in fact shown at some of the most 
important exhibitions of Islamic art and has been for many years a prized 
exhibit of the Musée du Louvre. 

From the Villa Doria Pamphili it had passed into the possession of Princess 
Massimo and was later acquired by M. Raymond Koechlin. In 1899 Migeon 
described this ewer and reproduced it without mention of the artist's name. 
He attributed it to the beginning of the 13th century. In 1903 it was shown at 
the Exhibition of Muslim Art in Paris and described by the same writer as 
representative of the art of Mosul in the 13th century. A few years later? 
Migeon changed his mind and assigned the vessel to the Syro-Egyptian group 
of metal work produced under the Ayyubids. He dated it to the first half of the 
13th century * and in the second edition of his Manuel (which appeared twenty 
years later) he altered the caption of the reproduction to read: ' milieu du 
Xllléme sicle'.5 The vessel was again displayed at the Exhibition of 
Muhammadan Art held in Munich in 1910, and was described by Kühnel, who 
also failed to notice the artist's signature and did not connect it with the ewer 
described and illustrated by Lanci. Kühnel agreed with Migeon in attributing 
the vessel to Syria and to the 13th century.? In 1932 the ewer was finally 
bequeathed to the Musée du Louvre where it has remained ever since 
(No. 3435). 

The vessel stands 30-8 cm. high and has a max. diam. of 22-8 cm. 
(Pls. XII-XIII). It is fashioned of brass, chased with a tracing tool and inlaid 
with red copper and silver. Rings round the top of the neck and at the root of 
the handle are worked inrepoussé. The spout, the handle, and the base are later 


1 G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, Cairo, 1930, р. 272. 

* G. Migeon, * Les ошугез arabes’, Gazette des Beaux arts, vol. xxii, рр. 471-2. 

° Idem, Exposition des arts musulmans, Paris, 1903, pl. 15. 

4 Idem, Manuel d'art musulman, Paris, 1907, і, p. 175, fig. 150, and p. 188 f. 

* Idem, Manuel d'art musulman, 2nd ed., Paris, 1927, ii, p. 54 f, йд. 240. On this occasion he | 
actually quoted Lanoi's publication (with a wrong reference) and failed to connect the Koechlin 
ewer (ав it then was) with Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya. . 

* Of. Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst, Munich, 1910, ui, pl. 149. 

* I am indebted to M. Jean David-Weill, Keeper of Islamic art in the Louvre, for permission 
to photograph and study this exhibit and to Mme M. Hours for the facilities put at my disposal 
in the laboratory of the museum. 
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additions and the neck has probably been shortened and re-soldered. The 
upper part of the handle is fashioned in shape of an open-mouthed dog’s head 
and is fixed to the top of the ewer’s neck. A superficially sealed hole in the 
repoussé ring, however, indicates that the original handle was attached some- 
what lower down. The curved spout ends in a dragon’s head. Both the spout 
and handle appear to be works of the Italian Renaissance." The body of the 
ewer has been shortened at the bottom and was fixed to a plain base. 

A likely reconstruction of the original shape of the ewer has been attempted 
on Pl. XIV. The added portions have been eliminated, and the small repoussé 
ring transferred from the handle (which it fits very badly) to the root of a 
straight spout, which it may have originally decorated. The missing parts are 
indicated by white lines. The contours were made to follow closely those of the 
ewer in the Kevorkian collection which is a work of Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya’s 
ghulam, Qasim ibn “АП. 

The later additions not only altered the graceful proportions of the vessel 
and destroyed its character but also upset the careful balance of the décor which 
enlivens its surface. The body of the ewer is divided into six horizontal zones. 
These sections are alternately (A) narrow and (B) wide, in the approximate 

„proportion of 1 : 2. 

1. (A) Küft inscription 

2. (B) Processional frieze with men and animals 

3. (A) Naskht inscription 

4. (B) Ten ogival, niche-shaped medallions enclosing pairs of human 

figures 

5. (А) Frieze of polo-players 

6. (B) Border (now shortened). 

The frame-work of this décor is provided by а broad band decorated with 
a bold guilloche pattern inlaid with silver and bordered by two narrow fillets 
of red copper. The guilloche patterns separate each decorative band from the 
next and provide frames for the ogival medallions in the central field. At the 
bottom the décor is rounded off by a valance of triangular tassels ending in 
minute pompons. 

The neck of the ewer rises from a scalloped collar with twelve lobes which 
are decorated with silver inlaid arabesques arranged in pairs (Pl. XVI and 
Fig 9). The surviving upper portion of the neck is decorated with a sober 
band of alternating laminae of silver and copper. This is followed by a ring 
with a winding scroll and kidney-shaped palmettes worked in repoussé ; last 
comes a brief naskhi inscription. 

In this décor the narrow bands have backgrounds completely filled with 
tightly. wound spiral scrolls; in the larger compositions much of the back- 
ground is left blank. 

1A similar dragon decorates the top of a 15th-century helmet in the Museo Bardini, in 


Florence; cf. Sir G. F. Laking, A Record of European Armour and Arms, London, 1920, vol. u, 
р. 164, fig. 503. 
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The two naskht inscriptions on the vessel read as follows :— 
(a) Round the neck :— 

ALT, SUI العرّ الداتئم والاقال الزائد والدولة‎ 
* Lasting honour, increasing success, lasting dominion, magnanimity.' 





Ета. 9. (Silver inlay shown ш black.) 


(b) On the upper édge of the body :—‏ 
"ЫЛ handle]‏ الدائم والاقبال الشامل والعمر الخالد Vly‏ النافذ واليد الصاعد والعرٌ 
والقاء АР,‏ والثناء والحد ААЛ,‏ والظفر [врош]‏ بالاعداء والدولة القاهرة والافمال 

[handle] لصاحه‎ „ЖЛ, والشفاعة‎ ALT] والسلامة‎ ШШ الفاخرة وا لكرامة‎ 
[Handle] ‘ Lasting honour, complete success, eternal life, obedience to (your) orders, 
thriving luck, honour, perpetuity, praise, laudation, glory, splendour and victory 
over [spout] enemies; overwhelming power, glorious deeds, high magnanimity, 
perfect peace, influence and aggrandizement to tts owner’ [handle]. 

The kift inscription (c) decorates the upper part of the ewer's shoulder and 
reads :— 
لكرم و الحم‎ [spout] والعمر والجود وامجد والافضال وا‎ УЗУ, العز والنصر‎ [handle] 

والعفو [...] حمل enl‏ بن موالياء 

[Handle] ‘ Honour, victory, success, (long) life, generosity, glory; magnanimity, 

no-[spout]-btltty, tolerance and forgiveness for... The work of Ibrahim ibn 
Mawdaliya’ [handle]. 

There remains a difficult passage immediately preceding the artist’s 
signature. Lanci read it لشاخص ضيرما‎ and translated: ‘e sia bentgnitd e 
indulgenza al figuratore di questo modellato arnese? The root (a> ‘to 
appear’, ‘to protrude’ also conveys the meaning of ‘being conver’ (Dozy, 
Supplément, i, p. 734). 16 also evokes associations with (jax ‘figure’, 
* statue’, ‘medal’, and abuts or por is applied to ' coins with effigies’ 
(Lane, Dozy, s.v.).! 

1I know of only one other somewhat doubtful epigraphio mention of the word هضرب‎ to 
indicate the fashioning of a metal vessel. This appears on the ' Bobrinski bucket’ from Herat, 


dated 559/1163 (RCH A., No. 3260). The reading за not absolutely certain as the inscription is is 
slightly mutilated at this point. It is also odd, as the vessel is cast not beaten. 
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Is one to assume that Ibn Mawàliy& is not asking for divine mercy in a 
general sense but for the specific purpose of atoning for the sin of having made 
human figures ? 

Scrutiny of the photograph reproduced on Pl. XVI will show that there is 
no ligature between the lam and shin and that the first is twisted towards the 
last waw of wal-'afwü. This, however, may be accounted for as an analogy with 
all the preceding co-ordinating waws which are linked to the altfs of the 
following definite articles (see Pl. XV for the complete inscription). 

Furthermore there are other serious objections to Lanci's reading. There 
is no clear-cut separation between the sad of لشاخص‎ and the dad of le ضر‎ 
and the rã’ resembles none of the ra’s in this inscription. These difficulties 
can be overcome if the two words are read as لشاخصه! 6ه‎ —and translated : 
* benevolence and forgiveness to those who have fashioned tt’ (or alternatively ' who 
have adorned it with figures’). This would imply that several persons executed the 
work which was finally signed by the master himself. In that case, one would 
have to explain the anomalous form of süd as derived from an older kuf? form. 
Similar forms of käft letters, with bodies divided into two compartments, are 
in fact well known.! 

е The küfi inscription refers to the vessel in the feminine (darbih@ or 
shakhistha) whereas the maskh: inscription (above, p. 72, b) has a pronominal 
suffix which is masculine (lisafbihi). It might be possible to explain the first 
as referring to a vase, aniya, and the second either to its masculine doublet, 
inā’, or to another masculine term, such ав sbriq. 

The ewer is the work of Ibrahim ibn Mawaliyé. This man is almost certainly 
identical with the master of Isma‘il ibn Ward (who made the Benaki box) and 
of Qasim ibn ‘Ali (who made the Kevorkian ewer), although the nisba 
al-Mawsili is not given on this occasion.* The name is very rare. I know of only 
one parallel from a literary source where it is that of a falconer (bazyar) attached 
to the court of the Mazyadid ruler of Hilla (on the Euphrates) in the early 
12th century. The ending in long à denotes an Aramaic origin and it is likely 
that Ibrahim ibn Mawaliyé came from а non-Islamic community in Mosul. 

The ewer in the Musée du Louvre is the only work of this great artist known 
to have survived. Were it not for the late repairs from which it has suffered 


1 Of. S. Flury, ‘ Ornamental Kufic Inscriptions on Pottery’, in A Survey of Persian Art, 
London, 1939, vol. v, p. 1746, and p. 1752. A sad with two compartments appears on an unpub- 
lished dish from Transoxania (similar to the Kann dish in the Louvre) in the V. and A. Museum. 

3 A similar omission ocours in the inscriptions mentioning the name of another Mawsili artist— 
Ahmad ibn ‘Umar adh-Dhaki, of. D. 8. Rice, ‘ The oldest “ Mosul " candlestick ', p. 339. 

з Muhammad ibn Mangh : Une al-malà biwahsh al-fala, ed. Pharaon, Paris, 1880, p. 131. 


کان فى بلاد ЧИ)‏ فى زمان دييس بن o‏ ملك العرب una d узу‏ ابن طراد... 
وكانت جامكيات الحاشية عليه وكان فى جلة البازيارية رجل ЧД ze acm, Дз‏ 
كانت de le‏ الوزيرء 
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it would rank among the very finest examples of Islamic metal work. Attention 
has already been drawn to the skilful counterpoise of the narrow decorative 
bands (among which the frieze of polo-players has the same ' value' and the 
same spiral background as the epigraphic texts) to the pleasingly grouped 
compositions in the broad bands. The work is of the highest technical quality. 
Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya’s bold and assured designs and the subtle use of the 
copper and silver inlay class him among the most accomplished masters of his 
craft. 

The scenes depicted in the two panels which adorn the shoulder of the vessel 
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are particularly worthy of attention (Pls. XV, XVII-XIX, Figs. 10-11). The 
two panels should be viewed as parts of в single composition which depicts а 
procession of courtiers and servants arrayed to pay homage to an enthroned 
personage. The pageant is cut into two equal parts by the spout and handle of 
the ewer. The procession starts from a point in the centre of the first panel, 
which is marked by а squatting dog flanked by two men who are turned towards 
it (Fig. 10). The figures move in clockwise and anti-clockwise fashion towards 
the throne which is placed in the centre of the second panel (Fig. 11). The 
individual figures will be referred to by numbers which show their position in 
relation to the enthroned personage, who is marked with an X (Fig. 11). 
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. Courtier holding standard or emblem 

. Huntsman carrying a gazelle on his shoulder 

Huntsman carrying a hare by its legs 

. Servant without attributes 

. Man leading a hunting dog 

. Groom standing behind a saddled mule 

. Warrior or guard with shield, lance (?) and sword 

. Man about to stroke squatting dog 

. Man with sword and outstretched hand, having tendered 
Fig. 10, beaker to seated figure 

. Warrior or guard with lance or staff 

. Cheetah-warden ( fahhàd) leading his charge 

12. Falconer (bazydr) carrying a bird on his left Һара; a dog 
. ( 13. Squatting man tending dog 

Fig.10, |14, Groom standing behind saddled horse 

PL XIX | 15. Warrior or guard with shield, mace (?) and battle axe 

| 16. Man beckoning to a squatting dog. 

The personage on the throne sits on an elongated cushion, his right hand 
zesting on his hip and his left holding a beaker. On his head is a headdress 
(probably made of fur) which is very similar to that seen on 13th century 
miniatures and metal work." Owing to the schematic stylization of the figures 
it is difficult to distinguish many sartorial details. All the men seem to be clad 
in coats (qaba), some with hems which cross the chest from left to right.* The 
guards or warriors appear to be wearing shorter coats than the hunters and 
attendants (see Nos. 7, 10 and 15 in Figs. 10-11). As far as can be made out 
the warriors are bare-headed. 

Both the theme of the ruler flanked by attendants and that of the ceremonial 
pageant have venerable antecedents in the arts of the Ancient Near East. They 
were both adopted by Islamic artists and subjected to many variations. The 
scene of the ruler flanked by two or more attendants appears on some early 
Islamic metal work which is still very much in line with the Sasanian tradition. 
The oldest example of the processional theme * is, to my knowledge, that which 
can be admired on the shoulder of Ibrahim ibn Mawaliya’s ewer. 
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1 Of. Th. Arnold and A. Grohmann, The Islamic Book, London, 1929, pl. 31 (the Vienna 
pseudo-Galen MS.), Bishr Farès, Une miniature rehwieuse de Pécole de Baghdad, Cairo, 1948, 
pls. ix, vi-vit, хі (the Cairo Agháni MBS.), Survey of Persian Art, vol. vi, pl. 1330 a, d (the Blacas 
ewer in the British Museum). 

з This is the so-called ‘ Tartar coat ’ which ‘ had а hem crossing the chest diagonally from left 
to mght.’ Cf L. A. Mayer, Mamluk Costume, Geneva, 1952, p. 21. 

3 Of. the Stroganoff dish in F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alien Persien, Berlin, 1922, and another dish 
found in Southern Russia and now ın Leningrad, reproduced by E. Cohn-Wiener, Das Kunstige- 
werbe des Ostens, Berlin, s.d., p. 111, fig. 84. Also M. Bahram, ‘А Gold Medal in the Freer Gallery 
of Art’, in Archaeologica Orientalia sn Memoriam Ernst Herzfeld, ed. G. C. Miles, New York, 1952, 
p.7£ 

t Cf. T. Mostafavi, ' Les derniers résultats des travaux de Persépolis’, in Mémoires du III e 
Congrès international d'art et d'archéologie irantens, Leningrad, 1939, pl. lviii, b. 
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Here the figures are drawn with great economy of line. Yet so sure is Ibn 
Mawaliyà's touch that each gesture is significant and telling. Despite the 
schematic outlines of the figures and the simplicity of the inlays, there is . 
nothing wooden or artificial about this artist's figures of men and animals. 

His manner of rendering the horse and mule (Pls. XVIT, XIX) and the style 
of the harnesses and saddles recalls the illustrations of early 13th century Arabic 
treatises on veterinary art and the pseudo-Galen manuscript of Vienna. The 
figure of the attendant who carries a gazelle on his shoulder has very old 
antécedents in the iconography of the ‘ good shepherd ' and beyond in the arte 
of the Ancient Near East.* Its first known appearance in Islamic art dates 
back to the frescoes of Samarra in the 9th century A.p.* The cheetah-warden 
(fahhad), the falconer (bazyàr) and the hunter (leading a hunting dog) are often 
grouped, as here, in later compositions of this type.* 

Remarkable skill and originality is displayed by Ibn Mawaliy& in his manner 
of depicting dogs. The animal in the centre of the first panel (Fig. 10) which is 
foreshortened and made to lift one paw, and another dog, in the extreme right 
of the second pane] (Fig. 11, Pl. ХУШ), whose hindparts are shown in a partly 
distorted perspective are especially noteworthy. 

A vigorous, continuous scroll fills the spaces between the figures and some; 
times serves as background for them. Its smuous curves also furnish the corners 
of the compositions. Sometimes the stem of the scroll is used to support the 
figures (note especially Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 15) in a manner which brings to mind 
some Romanesque stone carvings or medieval ivories and certain initials in 
Western illuminated manuscripts. In the centre of the second panel (Fig. 11) 
the scroll seems to have been intentionally curved as if to do homage to the 
enthroned personage, while in the centre of the first panel (Fig. 10) it is wound 
up into a flourish as if to mark the partition between the two files of the pro- 
cession. These details surely are not accidental but evidence of the underlying, 
planned conception of the composition whose two halves must be viewed 
jointly (see Pl. XV). 
| No discernible rules, on the other hand, seem to govern the choice of the 

compositions in the ten niche-shaped medallions which decorate the body of the 
ewer. They consist of pairs of figures either standing or seated. The subjects 
of the medallions (starting from the one under the ewer's spout and moving 
clockwise) are :— 


1 Cf. R. Froehner, ‘ Die Pferdeheilkunde des Ahmad ibn Hasan ibn al-Ahnaf’, in Hauptner 
Neuheiten. Katalog, 1936, pp. 39 ff. ; K. Holter, ‘ Die Galen Handschrift und die Makamen des 
Hariri in der Wiener Nationalbibhothek ', in Jahrbuch Kunsth. Samml. Wien, N.F., xı, 1937, 
рр. 5, 7, figs. 1, 4. 

FCF Fr. Saxl, 'Fruhes Christentum und spates Heidentum in ihren kunstlerischen 
Ausdrucksformen ’, in Wiener Jahrbuch fur Kunsigeschichie, vol. ii (14), 1923, Vienna, 1925, 
pp. 88-100. 

3 C£. J. Sauvaget in Journal Asiatique, vol. coxxxu, 1940-41, p. 54 f. Also D. 8. Rice, * The 
seasons and labors of the months ın Islamio art’, in Ars Orientalis, vol. i (in the press). 

t D. B. Race, Le Baptistére de Saint Louis, Paris, 1951, pls. iv, xvii-xix. 
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1. Two men standing about to embrace 

2. Two men seated under fruitbearing tree ; one raises a beaker 

3. Two men standing under palm tree, one raising a stick (?) towards bird 
in foliage (Pl. XX, a) 

4. Two men standing, their arms touching the chest in gesture of greeting 

5. Two men standing, one patting the other on the cheek (Pl. XXI, a) 

6. Seated flute player and harp player; above them a flying duck 
(Pl. XXI, b) 

7. Two men seated under highly stylized tree and touching its trunk 

8. Two men standing, one of their arms bent, the other hanging loosely 

9. Two men seated under fruitbearing tree and pointing a finger at each 
other (Pl. XX, b) 

10. Two men standing under palm tree; one shooting with a bow at an 

invisible bird. 

Most of the silver and red copper inlay in these scenes is well preserved but | 
medallions Nos. 3 and 10 have suffered some damage. Nearly all the faces and 
some of the legs are inlaid with red copper. The inlay in the face of the harpist 
(РІ. XXI, b) has fallen out and reveals the technique used for tracing the spaces 
déstined to be inlaid, with a blunt tool. This technique is quite distinct from 
engraving, which entails the removal of surplus metal with a sharp instrument.” 
The backgrounds of the medallions are left blank but for a few deeply traced 
vegetal ornaments which seem never to have been inlaid. 

The tongue-shaped spandrels between the medallions are decorated alter- 
nately with pairs of harpies (Pl. X XII, a) and pairs of birds of prey (Pl. X XII, 5). 
The tails of the birds and harpies are joined and made to point downwards. 
They also serve to counterbalance the pairs of arabesques on the scalloped collar 
of the ewer’s neck, whose joined ends point upwards (see Pl. VIII and Fig. 9). 
The narrow, lower part of the tongue-shaped spandrels is uniformly filled by 
lanciform buds (Pl. XXII, a—b). 

The last decorative band on the body of the ewer consists of а superb frieze 
of polo-players. The men and their horses are portrayed with a few masterly 
strokes in a variety of attitudes and movements. All the riders but one proceed 
in clockwise order. One rider to the right of the handle (Pl. XXII, b, and 
Pl. 4, a) is turned to face his pursuer. He marks the end of the frieze and it is 
significant to note that he takes his place immediately beneath the last words 
of the küf3 and naskhi inscriptions (see above, p. 72, and Pl. XIII, a). 

À. detail from this frieze has already been reproduced in the first article of 
this series (BSOAS., XIV, ui, 1952, Pl. 10, b) as one of the earliest known 
representations of polo players on Islamic metal work.? Migeon thought that 
he could recognize in one of the polo-players ‘ un personnage couvert d'une armure 

1 I owe this observation to Мг. H. Maryon, of the British Museum Research Laboratory. 
"Cf also А. Якубовский, ‘Basa c Изобржкнпки Музыкантов и Игры в Поло, in 
Памятники onozu Руставели, Leningrad, 1938, pp. 201-8, pl. 35. 
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de chevalier chrétien’? which, he argued, ‘ ne laisse aucun doute sur le modèle dont 
l'artiste arabe s'est inspiré. і I have been unable to discover any such figure. 
It is probably this erroneous interpretation which had induced Migeon to 
attribute the ewer to a Syrian workshop of the Ayyubid period. 

It now remains to assign a date to Ibrahim ibn Mawiliya’s masterpiece 
and to suggest where it may have been made. 

Lanci, who despite his great orientalistic erudition was addicted to fantastic 
speculations,* applied himself to read a hidden meaning into the traditional 
laudatory inscriptions. He suggested that the words ad-daula al-qahira ‘ over- 
whelming power’ in the naskht inscription (above, p. 72, b) contains an allusion 
to the title of the Zengid ruler al-Malik al-Qahir, ‘Izz ad-din Mas'üd (607-615/ 
1210-1218) and concluded that the ewer was made at Mosul for this particular 
ruler. 

While Lanci's argument is unlikely to be accepted as valid to-day, his 
attribution of Ibn Mawaliya’s ewer to the early 13th century and to Mosul has 
much to commend it. The vessel may be classified even earlier as a work of the 
late 12th century on grounds of some of its archaic features. 

Ibrahîm ibn Mawaliya must already have been an established master in the 
year 617/1220 when his pupil (telmidh) Isma‘ll ibn Ward mentioned his name qn 
the box in the Benaki Museum. He was probably still alive in 629/1232 when 
Qasim ibn ‘Ali referred to him as his master on the Kevorkian ewer. It is likely 
also that he was already active at the turn of the 12th century. 

This is confirmed by stylistic and technical features of his work. The 
extensive use of red copper inlay, which passes out of fashion towards the 
middle of the 13th century, proves the ewer to be an early example of inlaid 
metal work. The use of the repoussé technique on the rings round the neck and 
the handle of the ewer recalls similar repoussé work on a series of fluted ewers and 
candlesticks of the 12th century.‘ The lanciform buds which decorate the 
tongue-shaped spandrels between the medallions are almost certainly an 
adaptation of the tear-shaped bosses in relief which are to be seen on early, cast, 
Islamic metal work.5 (Similar elements also decorate the spaces between the 
lobes of the scalloped collar which surrounds the ewer’s neck (Pl. XVI).) The 
pairs of harpies and birds are found in relief on a group of fluted ewers: 
(i) in the Leningrad Hermitage, (ii) in the Metropolitan Museum,’ (iii) in the 


1 G. Migeon, Manuel dart musulman, 18 ed., p. 189, 2nd ed., vol. ii, p. 54. 

3 Cf. G. Levi della Vida, art. * M. А. Lanci ’, in Enciclopedia italiana, vol. xx, p. 485. Lanor was 
born in Fano in 1779 and died at Rome in 1867. 

3 Trattato, vol. ii, p. 158. . 

4 Cf. A survey of Persian Art, vol. vi, pls. 1322, 1323, 1325, and the foot of the ‘Sasanian-type’ 
jug in Leningrad; X. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, pl. 132; E. Cohn-Wiener, op. cit., p. 113, 
fig. 86. There may have originally been a third repoussé ring ш the middle of the ewer's neck, as 
on the specimen 1n the Metropolitan Museum (see above, p. 66, note 3) and on a ewer in Tehran 
(Survey of Persian Art, vol. vi, pl. 1342 A), both these vessels are works of Mawgili artists. ` 

5 Survey, vol. vi, pl. 1277 A, 1278 B, 1279 A, B, 1280 В, О, and 1281. 

9? Ibid., pl. 1322. 

7 Ibid., pl. 1328. 
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British Museum, all datable in relation to a specimen in Tiflis which bears 
the date 577/1182. 

The inlay of straight laminae which decorates the upper extremity of the 
ewer’s neck is found on the foot of a bucket in the Leningrad Hermitage also 
datable to the end of the 12th century.? 

Another indication of the early date of the vessel is the extensive use of 
broad guilloche bands especially as frames for the niche-shaped medallions. 
In later work (already on the candlestick dated 622/1225) * the medallions are 
enclosed by very thin frames. The bold frames on Ibn Mawaliya’s ewer are still 
in the tradition of Sasanian metalwork.’ . 

Finally, mention must be made of the early (12th rather than 13th century) 
character of the kif? and naskhi scripts. The latter have alifs ending in straight 
hastae. It would seem that letters ending in human heads and those woven 
into the script in shape of men and animals do not appear in Upper Mesopotamia 
before the second quarter of the 13th century. As has been often noticed the 
factors which governed the spread of epigraphic fashions produced a trend from 
Hast to West. ‘Animated’ inscriptions already appear on the Bobrinski 
bucket from Herat dated 559/1163 ° and ор a pencase from Khurásàn dated 
607/1223 in the Freer Gallery, Washington.” To the best of my knowledge the 
earliest example of their use in Mesopotamian metalwork is found on a ewer 
dated 620/1223 in possession of Messrs. R. Stora, New York. 

The attribution of Ibn Mawáliya's ewer to the late 12th or early 13th century 
is therefore established. It represents a transitional phase of Islamic metalwork 
and is by virtue of its excellent craftsmanship a piece of outstanding importance. 
It provides the first compositions with large figures to appear on inlaid metal- 
work and also the oldest Islamic adaptation of the age-old theme of courtly 
pageants which later became a favourite item in the repertoire of the metal 
workers of Syria and Egypt. 

In importante, the work of Ibn Mawáliya ranks with that of the Bobrinski 
bucket and the Blacas ewer in the British Museum. Its decorations surpass 
those of the earlier Herat bucket in skill and variety, and their ‘ primitive’ 
vigour will appeal to some tastes more than the accomplished smoothness of. 
the inlaid scenes on the Blacas ewer, which it precedes by a third of a century. 


1 Ibid., pl. 1325, and D. Barrett, Metalwork in the British Museum, London, 1949, pl 6. 

з ГюзллъьАн, Бронзовый Кувшин, 1182 r., in Памятники Gnoru Рчетавели, рр. 227-237, 
pls. 20-30. The best reproduction is given by G. Radde, Die Sammlungen des kaukasischen 
Museums, Tiflis, 1902, vol. v, pl. xv. 

3 Survey, vol. vi, pl. 1342 A. 

tD. 8. Rice,‘ The Oldest Dated “Mosul” Candlestick’, m The Burlington Magazine, 
December, 1949, figs. 8-11, facing p. 340. 

5 C£. E. Cohn-Whiener, op. cit., p. 95, fig. 73, and p. 112, fig. 85. 

Cf. Н. M. Весвловскій, Гератекїй Бронговый Котелокь (== МаткртАйы по Археологии 
Росети, No. 33), St. Petersburg, 1910. 

* E. Herzfeld, * A Bronze Pencase ', in Ars Islamica, vol. iii, 1936, pp. 35-43. 
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A New Study of the Saka-Kusána Period? 
Ву A. І. Basnam 


MONG the most difficult unsolved problems of Indian history and 
archeology are the chronology of the dynasties generally called Saka 

and Kusana and the dating of the art of Gandhara. Writing of the former in 
1919, Dr. Vincent Smith declared: ‘definite progress towards a conclusive 
solution of the problem based upon solid facts has been made.... and... the 
uncertainty as to the chronology has been reduced to a period of forty years in 
round numbers. Or to state it otherwise, the question is, '* Did Kanishka come 
to the throne in A.D. 78, or about forty years later?” ’? But Dr. Smith's 
optimistic faith in progress has not been realized, and the last thirty years have 
rather added to our uncertainty than lessened it. Confusion was made worse 
confused by the many theories, continually revised, of the late Professor 
Konow, who grappled with the problem until the time of his death, but produced 
no chronology to obtain general assent. À few years ago Dr. Ghirshman devised 


a new chronological acheme,’ which had the advantage of simplicity and was ` 


widely accepted, especially on the other side of the Channel; but this has not 
by any means passed unquestioned, and authorities are now perhaps further 
from unanimity than ever. | ` 

When so many Indologists have tried and failed, and only three years after 
_ the publication of Ghirshman’s conclusions, a young Dutch student has 
presented a new and detailed study of the problem for her doctoral thesis. 
She has shown great courage in tackling this most difficult of periods, and has 
handled her material in a masterly manner, boldly defying the consensus of 
opinion on many important points, and presenting a strong and scholarly case 
for many of her theories. She has brought to bear on her problems the tech- 
niques of epigraphy, numismatics, and style-criticism, and has had the advan- 
tage of long conversations with Professor Konow, shortly before his death. 
While her work has by no means finally settled the problems it is a most 
valuable contribution towards their solution, and must. be considered by all 
future students of the subject. 

The planning of this beautifully produced book seems at first somewhat 
illogical, and has made it rather difficult to follow. The work commences with 
a study of the eras employed in the inscriptions of the period ; then follow three 
chapters on the art of the Gandhàra and Mathura schools. The fifth chapter is 
entitled ‘The Brahmi Inscriptions of the Post-Kusáns Period’, after which 
comes ‘ The History of the Post-Kusana Period ', and finally ‘ The History of 


1 А review of T'he ‘ Scythian’ Perrod—An Approach to the History, Art, Epigraphy and 
Palwography of North India from the 1st Century B.C. to the 3rd Century A.D. By J. E. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw, Ph.D., pp. xi, 435, 41 plates and chart. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1049. The 
writer is indebted to Dr. R. B. Whitehead for valuable advice. 

2 Oxford History of India, 2nd edn., рр. 126-7. 

з Bégram, Recherches archéologiques et historiques sur les Kouchans. Mémoires de la Délégation 
archéologique française en Afghanistan, tome xii, Cairo, 1946. Henceforth Bégram. 
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North India from the lst Century в.о. to the 3rd Century А.р’. There is 
perhaps something to be said for this scheme, which has an inner logio of its 
own, but we feel that the reader would have found easier a more strictly 
chronological approach. In our summary of Dr. Lohuizen’s conclusions we 
adopt our own system. 


The early Sakas and the Yileh-chth 


Between Sakas and Kusanas Dr. Lohuizen refuses to make a sharp distinc- 
tion. Both were ‘ different branches of the great Scythian family of nations . . . 
but... partly moulded into one by subjugation and later by plundering 
expeditions ' (p. 41). In favour of this view she quotes classical, Chinese, and 
lranian sources. 

The theory of Konow + that the Yüeh-chih or Kugànas conquered Bactria 
from the Greeks about 160 в.о. is strongly criticized; on the strength of a 
statement of Justin (xli.6.3.), Dr. Lohuizen believes that it was first conquered 
by the Parthians and then fell to the Yüeh-chih (pp. 34 Ё.). She believes that 
the latter conquest was not the work of Sakas driven on by the Yueh-chih, 
but of the Yiieh-chih themselves. The invasion, moreover, was identical with 
the Saka invasion of Parthia as described by classical authors (p. 50) 
When Phraates II was killed by Scythian mercenaries in. 128, and his successor 
Artabanus died while fighting the Tocharians in 123 в.с. (p. 35). 

Dr. Lohuizen believes that the era used in pre-Kanigkan inscriptions in 
North-West India was founded during this period of great expansion, and 
records the conquest of Bactria. It could not have been founded during the 
long reign of Mithradates П, who followed Artabanus in 123 в.о., for in this 
period the invaders suffered great reverses (p. 33). When the Chinese traveller 
Ch'ang Ch'ien left Bactria in 128 в.с. it had very recently been conquered. 
So for the commencement of the old Saka ега Dr. Lohuizen suggests 129 s.c. 
She rejects the theory of Konow,? that this era commenced soon after the death 
of Mithradates II, on the Saka invasion of India from Seistàn, about 84 в.с. 
In fact all Professor Konow’s chronological schemes, one of which involved the 
hypothesis of seven distinct eras in use in N.W. India within a century, are 
most damagingly criticized (pp. 11 ff.). 

The ‘Scythians’, according to Dr. Lohuizen's chronology, invaded India 
some fifty years after their conquest of Bactria. * The earliest date in the era 
of the old Kharosthi inscriptions that we know of is 58 in the Inscription of 
Maira . . . The presumption is that not long before the year 58 of that era the 
Scythians invaded India’ (p. 23). She apparently believes, on the evidence of 
the location of the Maira inscription and the Taxila copper-plate of Moga, which 
are among the earliest records of the Sakas in India, that their invasion came 
not through Balüchistàn and then northwards up the Indus, but directly 
through the North-West passes (pp. 326 ff.). 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 1i, Calcutta, 1929 (henceforth CII, ii), p. xxv. 
2 CTI, 1, p. xxxvi. 
VOL. XV. РАВТ 1. 7 
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The Sakas in the Deccan and the Vikrama Era 


The statement that the scarcely legible Maira inscription is the earliest record 
of the invaders is surprising in view of Dr. Lohuizen's chronological table (p. 388), 
which places Bhimaka and Nahapana at the ‘ beginning of the Ist c. B.C. 
The reign of the latter is commemorated in a number of well-known inscriptions 
in the N.W. Deccan,! some of which are dated between the years 41 and 46. 
Though it is not clearly stated in her text, we infer that Dr. Lohuizen believes 
that these dates, like those of the inscriptions of the North-West, must be read 
in the era commencing in 129 B.c., according to which the earliest known date 
of Nahapána would be 88 в.о. On this hypothesis, by the year in which 
Mithradates II died the Sakas had already reached their furthest point of 
penetration southward. It would seem therefore that the author's inference 
from the Maira inscription is invalid in view of this early date for Nahapana, 
and the same hypothesis would also tend to invalidate the theory that the 
invasion came not through Balüchistàn and Sind but from the North-West. 
In one obscure passage (pp. 330 ff.) the author apparently accepts the view 
that the invaders of Kathiawar, Ujjain, and the Deccan came from Sind, on 
the strength of a late Jaina legend. We believe that the crux can only be well 
resolved by postulating a later date for Nahapana, on the assumption that his 
inscriptions are dated either in the later Indian Saka era of д.р. 78 or in regnal 
years. 

Arguments in favour of the former hypothesis are numerous. The coins of 
Nahapàna * are evidently the prototypes of those of Castang,? who was reigning 
in A.D. 130.4 The close resemblance of the types strongly suggests that 
Nahapüna's coins were widely current at the time of Castana, and thus that 
the two were not far apart in time. One of the inscriptions of Ugavadáta, son- 
in-law of Nahapana, is in Sanskrit with comparatively slight Prakritisms, 
and all the Nasik inscriptions of the line show the influence of Sanskrit in some 
measure; this evidence also points to a date much later than that suggested 
by Dr. Lohuizen. If Nahapana be the Mambanos of the Periplus the argument 
is strengthened ; numismatic evidence shows that he had a lengthy reign, and 
he may well have begun his career before the Pertplus was written. 

A chain of synchronisms based on inscriptions connects Nahapana with 
Rudradéman in such а way that it is unlikely that the former was more than 
а generation or two earlier than the latter. A Kanheri cave inscription ® states 
that the wife of Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni was the daughter of the 
Mah&ksatraps Ru[dra], who must surely have been Rudradiman. This is 


1 E. Senart in Epigraphia Indica (henceforth EI), vols. vii and viii, for the N&sik inscriptions. 
Burgess and Buhler, Archeological Survey of Western India, vol. ту, p. 103, for the Junnar 
msecription. 

з Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasties, the Western Keatrapas, eto. British 
Museum, London, 1908, pp. 65 ff., and pl. ix. 

3 Ibid., pp. 72 f., and pl. x. * EI, xvi, pp. 23 ff. 5 HI, vui, p. 78, no. 10. 

* Archasological Survey of Western India, vol. v, London, 1883, р. 78. 
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partially confirmed by a phrase in Rudradaman’s Girnàr Inscription, wherein 
it is stated that Rudradaman twice defeated Satakarni, but did not uproot him 
because of proximity of relationship. Sri Sütakarni bears the same metro- 
nymic as Gautamiputra Satakarni’s successor Sri Pulumayi and thus seems to 
have been his brother. But Gautamiputra was the conqueror of Nahapana. 
Thus Nahapàna cannot have been more than a few decades earlier than 
Rudradàman, who reigned in a.D. 150. The argument is strengthened by the 
fact that Ptolemy mentions a king Polemaios, who must surely have been 
Pulumayi, as ruling in the Deccan in the middle of the 2nd century А.р. ` 
Unless we postulate another and later Pulumayi who left no inscriptions, Dr. 
Lohuizen's chronology would entail the assumption that Ptolemy’s informants 
were some 150 years out of date. 

The argument in favour of an earlier date for Nahapina from the palæo- 
graphy of his inscriptions is unconvincing. They are engraved in a very bold 
and simple style,* and are among the most beautiful of ancient Indian inscrip- 
tions. What archaic features they contain are, we believe, the work of & 
conscious artist. Further the script of the Nasik inscriptions of Nahapana and 
Usavadata does not greatly differ from that of the inscription of lévarasena 
Abhira in the same spot. The latter seems to have succeeded Gautamiputra 
and Pulumáyi in the Nasik region, and to have been later than Rudradaman. 
We believe therefore that the evidence strongly points to the defeat of Nahapana 
by Gautamiputra occurring in the early 2nd century A.D., and not in 58 8.0., 
as Dr. Lohuizen maintains. But these arguments in favour of the later date 
are nowhere considered in her work. 

Dr. Lohuizen’s treatment of the Sakas of the Deccan is, in our opinion, one 
of the weakest links of her chain of theory. She places great faith in the legend 
of Vikramaditya, in the version of the Jaina Kalakacürgakathanaka. This 
states that the Sakas, to whom Bhümaka and Nahapana probably belonged, 
came from the Indus at the behest of the Jaina teacher Kalaka. They conquered 
first Katghiàwàr -and then Ujjain, whence they were expelled by king 
Vikramaditya, who established his era in 58 в.о. to commemorate his victory 
(pp. 380-31). Her chief arguments in favour of the authenticity of this legend 
are, firstly, that a Scythian kingdom on the Indus is mentioned in the Pertplus 
and by Ptolemy (100-200 years after the supposed date of the events to which 
the legend refers) and, secondly, that the ruler of the Sakas is called in the story 
Saàhànusühi, a well known ‘ Scythian › title. (The term was known in India 
and applied to the Saka rulers of the West in the 4th century А.р.) On this 
basis we may perhaps agree with Dr. Lohuizen that ‘ the internal evidence 
is so convincing ... that in our opinion there need be no doubt... that а 
historical basis underlies the narrative ’ (p. 331) ; but we find it hard to accept 
her identification of the legendary Vikramaditya with Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
а theory first put forward by Jayaswal and now refurbished. 


1 ET, viii, pp. 42 f., line 12. 2 ЕІ, viii, plates iv and v. * EI, viii, pl. vii, no. 16. 
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None of the legends ascribing the foundation of the era to a king 
Vikramaditya is to be found in an early source. On the other hand, the earliest 
inscriptions certainly dated in that era, the Badvà Ytipa Inscriptions of the 
Maukharis,! are found neither in the Deccan nor in Ujjain, but in Rajasthan. 
Here the date 295 is referred to an era called Krta. At Mandasor a number of 
inscriptions of the 5th century, the dates of which must certainly be read in 
the Vikrama era, connect that era with the Malava clan. Among the earliest, 
that of the reign of the local king Naravarman,? dated 461, or A.D. 404, refers 
to the era as ‘ the famous-[era] called Krta, handed down by the illustrious 
Malava clan’. The well known Mandasor inscription of the silk-weavers’ 
guild, composed in A.D. 473,* counts its date from ‘ the establishment of the 
Malava clan’ (Malavanam gana-sthitya). The inscription of Yasodharman of 
A.D. 532,5 also at Mandasor, bases its date on the same event. In our view no 
effort at tracing the origin of the Vikrama era can succeed without taking this 
evidence into account; this has been recognized by Dr. Ghirshman, who 
believes that the era was taken over by the Malavas from the invaders of the 
North-West. 

A king known to have taken the title Vikramaditya certainly did expel the 
Sakas from Ujjain, but not until the close of the 4th century a.D. We believe 
that itis from the conquest of Ujjain by Candra Gupta II, vaguely remembered 
in later tradition, that the Krta or Malava era came to be called the era of 
Vikrama." These theories are not new, and should not have been passed over 
in silence by Dr. Lohuizen, whose oredulity with regard to this legend contrasta 
strikingly with her rejection of the historical basis of the story of St. Thomas 
and Gondophernes (below, p. 88). The latter has at least the advantage that 
ita two chief characters can be authenticated from contemporary or almost 
contemporary sources, and that in its earliest surviving form it is much nearer 
in time to the events to which it is supposed to refer than is the story of 
Vikramaditya. 

Saka-Parthian Chronology 


The view that the historical Vikramaditya lived over four centuries after 
the epoch of the era later attributed to him would tend to invalidate the argu- 
ment of Dr. Lohuizen, that the Sakas could never have used the era later known 
as Vikrama, because it was instituted by an indigenous king after his victory 
over the invaders. Nevertheless all tradition points to the fact that the era of 
Vikrama is of native Indian origin, and Dr. Lohuizen has produced a fairly 
convincing chronology on the assumption that none of the inscriptions of the 
invaders of the North-West is dated in this era. 


1 ЕТ, xxiii, pp. 52 ff. 2 ET, xii, p. 320. 

з rir [sic] mMGlava-gan’-amndis praéaste Kria-samjiate. 

4 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. iii, Calcutta, 1888 (henceforth OIT, іп), pp. 81 ff. 

5 CII, iii, pp. 152 ff. * Bégram, pp. 107-8. 

7 On the Vikramaditya legend v. the very thorough essay of Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
Vikramaditya in History and Legend, Vikrama Oommemoration Volume, Ujjain, 1948, pp. 483-511. 
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Dr. Ghirshman ! believes that, with the exception of the Taxila Plate,? all 
the pre-Kanigkan inscriptions are dated in the era later known as Vikrama. 
The flaw in this theory, as Dr. Lohuizen rightly argues, is that ‘it does not 
seem justified to assume an otherwise unknown era for one inscription (p. 17). 
The difficulty which led Ghirshman to make this assumption is obviated by the 
rejection of the identity of the dánapat$ Patika, son of Liaka Kusulaka, of the 
Taxila Plate, with the mahaksatrapa Kusulaka Patika of the Mathura Lion 
Capital. The former is dated 78, while the latter is earlier than the Amohini 
Votive Tablet Inscription of Mathurà dated 72.4 The latter fact is generally 
accepted, since in the Lion Capital Inscription the local ruler Sodasa is referred 
to as kgatrapa, while the Tablet refers to him by the higher title of mahaksatrapa. 
On the assumption that the Patikas of the Taxila Plate and the Mathura Lion 
Capital are identical, the former inscription is earlier than the latter by the 
same test, and therefore than the Amohini Tablet. But the Taxila Plate is 
dated six years later than the Amohini Tablet. The difficulty can only be 
solved by postulating either two eras or two Patikas. Ghirshman prefers the 
former alternative, while Dr. Lohuizen, with Fleet, Thomas, and Jayaswal, 
adopts the latter (р. 17). The possibility that either Patika or Sodisa may 
have suffered reverses and lost rank in the course of his career, or that 
the humbler title may have been given to him through the inadvertence 
of a scribe or engraver, does not seem to be recognized by either authority. 
It should be noted that in the Sui Vibar Inscription,’ dated in the year 11, 
Kaniska is given the titles mahàràja ғајайтаја devaputra, while in the 
Manikiala inscription of the year 189? he is а mere mahardja. This is not 
-taken to imply that the latter is earlier than the former, but merely that the 
style and titles of the king were not rigidly fixed. Might not the same apply 
to Patika and бодаза ? 

The dates of all pre-Kaniskan inscriptions, according to Dr. Lohuizen's 
chronology, are to be read in the era based on 129 8.0. The theory that a 
special era connected with Azes was used in ће Taxila Scroll 7 and the Kalawàn 
Copper Plate, is rejected in favour of the hypothesis of Dr. Banerji Sastri,? 
who believes that the word ajasa or ayasa in these inscriptions is not here the 
equivalent of the Azes of the coins, as Marshall thought, or of the Sanskrit 
ddyasya, but of àryasya, and implies some special sanctity of the month 
Sravana, of which it is an adjective (p. 13). A really satisfactory explanation 
of this troublesome word has yet to be provided, and this theory, though based 
only on а few late references which seem to show that the months Agadha 
and Srávaga were specially auspicious, is perhaps as good ав any other. 

The genealogy and chronology of the Saka-Pahlava kings are drastically 
simplified. Vonones, the suzerain in Kandahar, was the contemporary and 


1 Bégram, pp. 105-8. 3 OII, ii, p. 28. 5 OII, ii, p. 48. 4 ЕТ, ix, p. 243. 
* CII, ii, p. 141. * OII, ii, p. 149. ? OTI, ii, p. 77. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (henceforth JRAS), 1932, p. 049. 

? Journal of the Bshar and Orssoa Research Society, 23, p. 201. 
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overlord of Maues in the Panjàb. On the hypothesis that Maues of the coins 
was the same as Moga of the Taxila Plate of 78 Dr. Lohuizen dates him c. 
60-50 8.0. Under Vonones was also a viceroy Spalahora, brother of Vonones, 
and Spalagadama, son of Spalahora, was also associated with the government. 
Her argument, against Konow,' that the names Spalyris and Spalyrises of the 
Greek coin legends are identical with Spalahora of the Prakrit (pp. 346-8) is 
not wholly convincing. The coins of Spalyrises restruck over those of 
Spalahora as the king's brother are explained by the death of Vonones, when 
Spalyrises-Spalahora attained supreme power. 

Azes, of uncertain relationship to the line of Vonones, succeeded Maues as 
king of the Panjab under Spalahora in about 50 B.o. (p. 348). As with the 
othér kings of this dynasty, Dr. Lohuizen prefers to think of Azes as Parthian 
rather than Saka. While this view seems inherently probable her arguments 
in its favour are not particularly strong. The same strategos, ASpavarman 
served both Azes and Gondophernes, and ‘ it is impossible to accept the fact . . . 
that Gondophernes, who undoubtedly was a Parthian, should have taken into 
his service the Indian A$pavarman from Azes, a Saka. This supposition is, in 
our opinion, quite unacceptable in the case of these two hostile races’ (p. 346). 
Whether ASpavarman was ап Indian is doubtful; the first part of his name js 
probably Iranian, as the author admits. But it is clear that, despite his 
military title, he was а vassal ruler with territorial authority, and vassals 
who change their allegiance are by no means unknown in India and elsewhere. 

Marshall? and Rapson 5 believed that Azes was followed by Azilises and 
he in turn by a second Azes. On coins of Azes we find the Greek form of the 
name, AZOY, on the obverse, with Ayilisa in Kharosthi characters on the 
reverse; other coins have AZIAIZOY on the obverse and Ayasa on the 
reverse. The earlier theory maintains that Azes at first reigned with Azilises as 
his subordinate, followed by Azilises associated with Azes II. But Dr. Lohuizen 
points out that the titles of the hypothetical sub-king on the reverse are Prakrit 
equivalents of those of the chief king in Greek on the obverse, and finds that 
‘it is incomprehensible why they, when issuing coins together, simultaneously 
bore equally high titles’ (pp. 348-9). But dvairajya or joint monarchy was 
by no means unknown in ancient India,’ and therefore this argument, though 
not without some force, is not completely convincing. 

According to Dr. Lohuizen’s chronology Azes ruled c. 50-30 B.C., on 
the evidence of the square omikron on some of his coins (p. 356). The fashion 
of the square omikron commenced in Parthia in the reign of Orodes II (57-37 
в.о.) and serves as a rough guide to the dating of the coins of the period. Coins 
of Vonones and Maues have round omikra, while the square form is found on 
those of Spalirises. 


1 CII, ii, p. xlii 1 JRAS, 1914, p. 979. 

3 Cambridge History of India, vol. i (henceforth CHI, 1), 1922, p. 572. 

* V. referenoes in Н. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 5th edn., Caloutta, 
1950, p. 487, n. 3. 
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Of the pre-Kusana rulers of the North-West the greatest was Gondophernes 
whose fame reached the Mediterranean. The Takht-i-Bahi Inscription, which 
refers to him, bears the date in the following form: Maharayasa Guduvharasa, 
vaga 26 samba[tsarae] [tt ]Satimae 103. Strengthened by the legends connecting 
the name of Gondophernes with St. Thomas, the theory has generally been 
accepted that the latter date is to be read in the era later known as Vikrama, 
according to which it is a.p. 46, while the former is the king’s regnal year. 
But Dr. Lohuizen believes that the Vikrama era was never used in N.-W. India 
at this time, and that the inscription uses the era of 129 8.0. Thus its date 
would be 26 в.о. 

But here a serious crux appears. If the first date, 26, is Gondophernes’ 
regnal year he must have ascended the throne in 52-51 в.о. But, according to 
Dr. Lohuizen’s interpretation of the Taxila Plate (above p. 85), Maues was 
reigning in 51 в.с., thus overlapping with Gondophernes and leaving no room 
for Azes, who seems certainly later than Maues and earlier than Gondophernes. 
The difficulty is recognized, and obviated by the suggestion that the year 26 of 
the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription is not Gondophernes' regnal year, but the year of 
the dynasty Maues-Azes-Gondophernes (p. 352). Admittedly the inscriptions 
of the line of Kaniska and of the Sakas of Ujjain show conclusively that a 
phrase such as ‘in the 26th year of Maharaja Gondophernes’ does not neces- 
sarily imply a regnal year. But Dr. Lohuizen’s suggestion entails the assump- 
tion that the line Maues-Azes-Gondophernes (between whom, incidentally, 
there is no absolutely certain connexion) maintained an accurate calculation 
of dates from the accession of Maues, and that this system was used jointly 
with the regular era of 129 в.с. This interpretation is open to the same objec- 
tion as is Ghirshman's treatment of the date of the Taxila Plate, in that it 
postulates a special era on the strength of a single inscription. 

Dr. Lohuizen notices that the word for year (vase) given with the figure 26 
. differs from the more usual sambatsarae with the date 103; the latter is the 
word regularly-used in inscriptions of the North-West dated in an era of con- 
tinnous reckoning. The use of the word vase here may be merely a case of 
elegant variation for stylistic reasons, for the Sakas of the Deccan and Ujjain 
regularly employed this term in preference to the other ; but to us it suggests 
that the author of the inscription thought of the date 103 as in a specific era, 
while the 26th year mentioned before it was in some way connected with 
Gondophernes himself, and was not an era of continuous reckoning. If not the 
year of his reign it may have been that of his age. 

Thus the Taxila Plate, which Dr. Lohuizen insists on reading in the same 
era as that of the other Saka inscriptions, presents two difficulties to the full 
acceptance of her chronology, firstly through its mention of Patika (above. 
р. 85), and secondly through the overlapping of the reigns of Maues and 
Gondophernes. Neither difficulty is insuperable, but the two together tend to 
weaken the structure of the chronology. 

1011, ii, p. 62. 
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The St. Thomas synchronism is completely rejected (p. 354). In her argu- 
ments against it, besides her interpretation of the date of the Takht-i-Bahi 
Inscription, Dr. Lohuizen points to the fact that Gondophernes' coins bear the 
square omikron, which was fashionable in Parthia and North-West India for 
only a short period in the latter half of the Ist century в.о. (p. 356). Her 
identification of Gondophernes’ nephew Abdagases, whose name appears on 
coins, with a certain Abdagaeses, who played an important part in. Parthian 
politics c. A.D. 351 (p. 357), rests only on the similarity of the two names, 
and has little force as a further argument for the early date of Gondophernes. 
We would agree that the legend of St. Thomas, based as it is on hagiological 
sources of some centuries later, is of small value as a synchronism, and should 
be rejected in the face of stronger evidence against it. But, as we have said, 
the Kalakacáryakathünaka, in which the author puts such faith, seems even 
weaker as an historical source than the Acts of St. Thomas, and it is nowhere 
explained why Jaina hagiology should be trusted and Christian rejected. 

The name Gudana, mentioned on some coins with that of Gondophernes, 
is explained, following Konow,? as a pedigree indication like Kusdna, and thus 
another hypothetical ruler of North-West India is disposed of. 

Very questionable is the identification of Orthagnes and Gondophernes 
(pp. 358-60). Certain coins with inscriptions of the former in Greek on the 
obverse bear those of the latter in Kharosthi on the reverse. Dr. Lohuizen’s 
chief argument in favour of their identity is one we have already met (above, 
p. 86), that the royal titles ascribed to both are equivalent in rank. This we 
do not find wholly convincing, for reasons already stated. Even weaker is the 

argument that the name Orthagnes, certainly a Greek version of the Iranian 
Verethraghna, is the equivalent of Gondophernes’ Indian title apratihata, and 
that both mean ‘the Victorious’ (p. 360). The title is not peculiar to 
Gondophernes, but occurs on the coins of Lysias, where its Greek equivalent 
is ANIKHTOS. This the author admits. Whether the Parthians looked on the 
word Verethraghna as a mere title meaning ‘the Victorious ' is in our opinion 
doubtful, since the word has very significant connexions with Zoroastrian 
legend. But apratthata certainly does not mean ‘the Victorious’ but ‘ the 
Unrepelled ', and it might surely be expected that the officials who drafted 
the coin legends would have found a better equivalent, had they been in search 
of a Prakrit translation of Verethraghna. 

Gondophernes was succeeded by his nephew Abdagases, who, according to 
Dr. Lohuizen, was soon driven out, and fled to the court of Parthia, 
where his name came to the ears of Tacitus. He was followed in India 
by Pakores, under whom Sapedana and Satavastra issued coins as rulers of 
Taxila, The statement that Pakores ‘issued coins, just as Gondophernes did, 
with the General Sasa’ (p. 361) rests on a reference to Whitehead. But, in 
the article referred to, Dr. Whitehead gives strong arguments against this theory, 


1 Tacitus, vi, 36. * OL, ii, p. xlvi. з Numismatic Chronicle, 1944, pp. 99-104. 
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which was, we believe, first formulated by Rapson,! and rests on the fact that 
the head on the coins of Sasa is similar to that on those of Pakores. As 
Whitehead states, 'the so-called portraits are busts of conventional Indo- 
Parthian type and there is no reason why they should not be intended to 
represent the rulers whose names actually occur on the coins.’ 2 It would seem, 
in fact, that Sasa became independent on the death of Gondophernes. 


The Kadphises Kings 

Dr. Lohuizen believes with Konow that the erjhuna Кара mentioned in 
the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription was none other than the youthful Kujüla 
Kadphises, the first of the Kugànas to rule south of the Hindu Kush (p. 361). 
Thus he must have gained power soon after Gondophernes’ death, and her 
chronological table gives his dates as c. 25 B.o.—c. A.D. 35. She rejects 
the view of Rapson and Thomas that Kujüla imitated the coins of Hermaios, 
the last Greek king of Кара, which had been reproduced mechanically in 
the district of Kabul long after his death. It is suggested that Kujüla was 
actually an associate of Hermaios for a while during the former's rise to power 
(pp. 362-4). This theory, which Ghirshman also accepts? and adapts to 
his own chronology, seems to us to have much to commend it, and the 
difficulties in its acceptance are largely removed by the early date postulated 
for Kujüla. 

It is suggested that the Panjtar Inscription * and the Taxila Scroll, both 
of which mention an unnamed Kusana king, should be referred to Kujüla. 
The dates of these are 122 and 136 respectively. Thus according to Dr. 
Lohuizen's chronology, Kujiila controlled the districts west of the Indus by 
7 в.о., and had extended his power across the river as far as Taxila by A.D. 7. 

A well-known copper coin of Kujüla ê is evidently imitated from a Roman 
original; on this Dr. Lohuizen accepts the usual theory that the type was 
borrowed from a coin of Augustus (pp. 365-6). No mention is made of Dr. 
J. Allan’s theory,’ on the evidence of the reverse, which reproduces the well- 
known Roman ‘ deity in curule chair’ type, that Kujüla imitated a coin of 
Claudius. The acceptance of this would make Dr. Lohuizen's chronology 
impossible, since thus Kujüla could not have died until several years after 
Claudius’ accession (А.р. 41). But Allan's theory is not completely certain. 
Coins with curule chair reverses were minted under Tiberius, and the head on 
Kujüla's coin certainly bears a striking resemblance to that on some of the 
denarii of Augustus. Allan’s theory, very tersely stated, seems to rest on the 
fact that coins of Claudius are the earliest closely to resemble those of Kujüla 
both on obverse and reverse; but it is surely not impossible that Kujüla's 
moneyers incorporated elements from more than one type. Allan's hypothesis is 


1 CHI, i, p. 580. 2 op. cit., рр. 101-2. 5 Bégram, pp. 120 ff. 

4 QII, ii, p. 70. 5 QII, ii, p. 77. 

* Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Oxford, 1914, vol. i, 
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neither completely certain nor universally supported ; but it should surely have 
been mentioned. 

Archeological evidence indicates that Taxila was attacked and sacked some 
time before Kanigka. The hoard found by Sir John Marshall in the remains 
of Sirkap contained coins of Gondophernes, Pakores, and Kujüla Kadphises, but 
not of his successor Wima. On this basis Dr. Lohuizen infers that the Indian 
conquests of Kujüla east of the Indus were lost, and later reconquered by Wima 
(pp. 375-6). On the strength of Philostratos’ account of the life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, which mentions a king Phraotes as ruling in Taxila about the middle 
of the first century A.D., she believes that a temporary revival of Parthian 
power occurred at this time. Herzfeld's suggestion that this king was 
Gondophernes, on the basis of the similarity of the name with the title 
apratthata, is rejected (p. 353). 

An incomplete inscription at Khalatse! bears the name of a шаћагаја 
which has been read variously as Uvima Kavthisa, Uvimi Kastusa, or Uvimi 
Kavtusa. It bears the date 187. In Dr. Lohuizen’s opinion (though in 
one place she states that Wima is only ‘ probably . . . mentioned’) (p. 14), 
Konow, in a recent article? has taken away all doubts on the reading, ‘so 
without further discussion we can accept his reading and assume that here 
Wima Kadphises is mentioned ' (p. 27). In fact Konow’s article merely defends 
his reading of the name, and in our opinion the identification of the Uvima 
Kavthisa of the inscription with Wima Kadphises the Kusàpa is not com- 
pletely certain. Once it is accepted the record proves that Wima had a large 
empire in North-Western India; its date, read according to Dr. Lohuizen's 
chronology, is equivalent to a.D. 58. She gives as dates for Wima с. A.D. 
35-62 or later (p. 388). 

This early date for Wima is vigorously, and we believe reasonably, defended. 
Tf he came to the throne in A.D. 78 (Konow), or A.D. 95 (Ghirshman) ‘it would 
be unexplainable why Wima Kadphises imitated the standard of the Roman 
aureus of Augustus and his immediate successors, which in the meantime had 
been depreciated by Nero. The standard of Wima Kadphises in that case 
would not tally anymore (stc) with that of the Western tradesman, which would 
be quite impracticable ’ (p. 366). Numerous other sound arguments are given. 

The ksatrapa Jihonika, whose name is inscribed on the silver vase found at 
Sirkap, Dr. Lohuizen believes to have been the nephew and heir of Wima 
(p. 379). The vase, she suggests, was buried sometime after the sack of Birkap 
by Wima, when it had somewhat recovered but was again in danger on the 
approach of Kaniska’s invading army. She rejects Konow's view that the vase 
is pre-Kus&na by a skilful argument based on the epigraphy of the coins of 
Zeionises, with whom Jihonika is identified. The question of the unnamed 
ruler whose coins bear the title Soter Megas, she leaves undecided, though 
favouring Konow's theory that he was Wima’s viceroy in India (p. 375). 


1 CIT, ii, p. 81. 
* Acta Orientalia, xx, pp. 117-19. 
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Kantska and his Successors = 


Dr. Lohuizen does not accept Ghirshman’s precise inferences concerning 
Kaniska's origin, based on the late Rajatarangini.1 The fact that the remains 
of his image were found at Mat near an effigy of Wima Kadphises indicates 
some connexion between the two houses (p. 380). Beyond this she will not go. 

On the crucial problem of Kaniska’s era she puts forward valuable sugges- 
tions, after a thorough criticism of earlier theories. While disagreeing with 
most of Dr. Ghirshman’s opinions she agrees with him that the Kanigka era 
commenced some 200 years after that earlier used. This theory was, we 
believe, first put forward by Sir В. G. Bhandarkar nearly 50 years ago,? and has 
now been accepted by the two most recent workers in the field. Chronologically 
the inscriptions of the period fall into three main groups—those dated up to 
the year 200, those mainly mentioning kings with names ending in -4gka or 
-ugka, up to the year 89 in the North-West, and to 98 in the region of Mathura, 
and finally a small group of inscriptions in the North-West, dating from 303 
onward. No inscriptions whatever have so far been found bearing dates from 
200-300, except one at Mathura dated 299,3 which Dr. Lohuizen convincingly 
rereads as 199. It is a fair inference that the inscriptions of the line of Kanigka 
fill the vacant century. 

If it is accepted that all inscriptions other than those of Kaniska’s line are 
dated in the old Saka era of 129 B.o., it is evident that the year 1 of Kaniska's 
era began soon after 200 of the old era, or A.D. 71. The latest recorded date in 
Kanigka's era in the region of Gandhaga is 89, which must have been in or 
shortly before the year of the earliest recorded date of the revived old era in 
the same region, 303. The possibility of the use of the two eras overlapping in 
, the same region is not apparently considered. Deducting 88 years from the 

latter figure to allow for the currency of the Kanigka era we have 215, the 
latest possible date in the old Saka era for the commencement of that of 
Kaniska. This is equivalent to А.р. 86. Thus the Kaniska era must have 
commenced between А.р. 71 and 86 (p. 63). 

On this hypothesis it is reasonable to infer that Kaniska inaugurated the 
era of A.D. 78, known later as that of the Sakas (p. 65). Thus the theory of 
Profs. Rapson and Thomas, of recent years very unpopular in the West, but 
still loyally supported by many able Indian scholars, is boldly reaffirmed with 
fresh arguments to back it. 

Dr. Lohuizen assumes that the use of the Kanigka era continued in Mathura 
when it had already been abandoned in Gandhara, where the revived era of 
129 в.с. replaced it (pp. 62-3). Thus, unlike Ghirshman, she ignores in her 
calculations the Mathura Inscription of Vasudeva dated 98. If this were brought 
into the scheme the latest possible date for the year 1 of the Kaniska Era 


1 Bégram, pp. 141-2. 
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would be put back to A.D. 77, one year before the beginning of the Hindu Saka 
Era, and thus present a crux. But it is reasonable to believe that the use of 
the Kaniska Era would not disappear simultaneously throughout the Kugāņa ` 
empire, which by the time of Vasudeva may have partially broken up. We 
believe that the author is justified in confining her attention to the inscriptions 
of the Gandhara region in devising her chronology, since no dates of the series 
commencing 303 are certainly attested outside that region. 

There are numerous objections to the dating of Kanigka's era from А.р. 78, 
and several are dealt with by the author. The argument that Kanigks could 
not have been the king of the Yiieh-chih whose troops were defeated by the 
Chinese general Pan Chao in д.р. 90, because he was too powerful a monarch, 
is very sensibly rejected. Even the strongest king may suffer temporary 
reverses, and Kaniska’s power may have been much exaggerated by later 
Buddhist writers (pp. 382-3). 

Ghirshman’s argument for a later date from the fact that the coins of 
Vasudeva were the latest found at Begram ! is also rejected. This is based on 
the assumption that the city was destroyed by Shapur I between a.p. 241 and 
250. Vasudeva I is known to have reigned from the year 74 to 98 of the Kaniska 
era, and thus the date of the foundation of that era would fall c. A.D. 144, 
and a date as early as A.D. 78 would be impossible. But Dr. Lohuizen pointe 
out that ‘there is not the slightest proof that the destroyer of the city was 
Ardashir I’ (p. 320). In fact Ghirshman does not attribute the destruction of 
Begram to Ardashir, but to his successor Shapur. But the evidence to identify 
the conqueror of the city is indeed weak, and the author’s criticism is just. 

The Yiieh-chih king P‘o-tiao, who sent an embassy to China in a.p. 230, 
and the Kusaina king called by the Armenian chronicler Moses of Khoren 

` Vehsadjan, who fought with Khosroes I of Armenia against Ardashir in д.р. 227, 
are both identified by Ghirshman with Vasudeva L? Dr. Lohuizen believes 
that the king in question was the later Vasudeva II, for the existence of whom 
there is good numismatic and other evidence (pp. 318-19). 

In our view one of the strongest arguments in favour of the date A.D. 78 
for Kaniska, against those who would place him towards the middle of the 
2nd century, is the fact that on the latter hypothesis he would be the con- 
temporary of Rudradäman. This objection is by no means a new one and is 
briefly recognized by Dr. Lohuizen (p.382). Rudradàman's great Girnar 
Inscription ? was composed in A.D. 150, when, according to the chronologies of 
Konow and Ghirshman, Kaniska was firmly established on the throne. Yet 
Rudradaman makes no mention of an overlord, and the era he employs is 
certainly not one based on a date in the second century, but is the Saka era of 
А.р. 18. Though he takes the comparatively humble titles of raja mahaksatrapa 
he is evidently not a vassal but a very powerful independent monarch. He 
claims victories over the Yaudheyas, who dwelt on the southern bank of the 
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Satlej in the very heart of Kaniska's territory. In the year 28 of Kaniska’s era 
Vasiska, the successor of Kaniska, is mentioned as emperor in an inscription of 
Sanchi! This year, according to Ghirshman’s reckoning, was A.D. 171, either 
during or very soon after the reign of Rudradiman, and it is certain that the 
Sünchi district was part of the Saka kingdom of Ujjain.” 

In our opinion there was not room in Western India for two contemporary 
-monarchs of the calibre of Kaniska and Rudradiman. The objection that 
difficulties of communication might allow the two to exist side by side does not 
convince us. Kaniska and Rudradaman were evidently rulers of the most 
forceful and energetic type. The great distances covered in campaign by later 
Indian kings such as Samudragupta, Dharmapala, or the Rastrakiitas Govinda 
IH and Indra ПІ indicate that it was quite within the power of a king to 
hold Ujjain from Peshawar. Mathura appears to have been a centre of 
Kusana power, whence a strong king like Kanigka could easily have maintained 
control of Ujjain. Akbar, in 1573, led a successful punitive expedition from 
Agra to Ahmadabad in eleven days, over much of the territory once held by 
Rudradaman, and there is no reason to believe that means of communication 
were appreciably better in the 16th century than in the Ist or 2nd. But, as 
we have said, there is no evidence that Rudradaman was controlled by any 
overlord ; had his master been the great Kaniska, as Ghirshman believes, he 
would surely have stated the fact, or at least have used Kanigka's era; if he 
had been an independent contemporary of Kaniska he might be expected to 
have proudly mentioned that the Yaudheyas whom he subdued were Kaniska’s 
vassals. We therefore believe that Kaniska and Rudradaman were not con- 
temporary, and there is no shadow of doubt that the latter was at the height 
of his power in A.D. 150. 

Dr. Lohuizen believes that the Ara Inscription dated 41 ? is that of a second 
Kaniska, the son of Vasiska (pp. 305-6). This, in our opinion, is a better 
explanation of this puzzling inscription than that of Ghirshman,* who believes 
that the mention of Kaniska merely records that the date is in his era. The 
inscription gives him the full style of a reigning monarch, and, on the analogy 
of other Kusina inscriptions, it is reasonable to believe that a Kaniska' was 
ruling at the time. A similar Mathura inscription of the 14th year of Maharaja 
Devaputra Kaniska 5 is interpreted by Dr. Lohuizen on epigraphical grounds 
as being of the year 114 of the Kaniska era with the sign for 100 omitted, and 
appertaining to a third Kanigka (pp. 303-6). 

The inscriptions of Huviska date from 33 to 60, and thus this monarch 
seems to have been contemporary with the Kaniska of the Ara Inscription on 
Dr. Lohuizen’s hypothesis. This is recognized (p. 388), but we can find no 
attempt to explain the fact. It is noteworthy that the Ara Inscription gives 
Kaniska the title katsara, which is unique in India, and not claimed 
by Huviska in inscriptions. On the basis of Dr. Lohuizen's theory it would 


1 BL, ix, p. 244. 5 Cf. H. C. Ghosh, Indian Historical Quarterly, v, 1998, p. 80. 
5 ОП, ii, p. 165. * Bégram, рр. 101, 141. 5 ET, xix, p. 96. 
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seem that there was for a while a joint monarchy and that Kanigka П was 
overlord. 

The theory of В. D. Banerji, supported by Smith,! that the Ara Inscription 
refers to the great Kaniska, who was alive at the time, and that his sons 
Vüsigka and Huviska were his viceroys in India, is ignored by Dr. Lohuizen 
and most recent students of the period, although in our opinion it is not wholly 
impossible. It is weakened however by the fact that in the Sanchi Inscription 
mentioned above (p. 93) Vasiska is also referred to with the imperial title 
räjätiräja. This fact also militates against Ghirshman's view that Vasiska 
predeceased Kaniska.? We have seen however (above, p. 86) that the coregency 
of kings of equal rank was not unknown in Ancient India, and no final conclusion 
can be reached. The question of the succession after Kaniska, the duration of 
his reign, and the significance of the Ara Inscription, is not yet settled. 

The chronology of Kanigka's dynasty maintained by Dr. Lohuizen is sum- 
. marized as follows (р. 388) : 

Kaniska I A.D. 78-101 


Vasiska 102—106 
Huviska 111-138 
Kaniska II 119 
Vasudeva I 152-176 
Kaniska III 192 
, j Vaskusüna 200 
` [Vàsudeva IT Beginning of 3rd century 


Vaaskus&pa is mentioned in a fragmentary image inscription in Sanchi 
Museum,? which gives the date 22. This, like the Mathura Inscription of the 
year 14, Dr. Lohuizen reads with an added | hundred in the Kaniska era, thus 
giving the date A.D. 200 (pp. 312 #.). This king, she believes, was the Vasudeva 
of the Chinese and Armenian chronicles (above, p. 92). Objections to this 
dating might be raised on the same basis as those which she levels against 
Ghirshman’s chronology, on the evidence of the Sanchi Inscription of Vasiska 
of the year 28 (above, p. 93), since the Sakas seem to have been overlords 
of the Sanchi district from Rudradàman's time until the Gupta period. But 
there were probably dynastic difficulties in the Saka house at the very end of 
the 2nd century,* and it is not inherently impossible that Kusana power 
was temporarily re-established at Sanchi at this time; but despite the author's 
style-critical and paleographical arguments in favour of the later date for this 
inscription, we are not convinced that it should be read with the added hundred, 
and prefer to identify Vaskusana with Vasiska, who, as we have seen, is 
mentioned in an inscription in the same place in the year 28.5 

1 Oxford History of India, pp. 180-1. 

3 Bégram, p. 143. 

? Catalogue of the Museum of Archwology at Sanchi, Calcutta, 1922, рр. 30-31. 

t A. B. Altekar in New History of the Indsan People, vol. vi, The Gupta-Vakitaka Age, Lahore, 


1946, pp. 48-9. 
5 Further to this question see addendum, p. 97. 
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With Dr. Lohuizen's chronological list we may compare that put forward 
so confidently by Dr. Ghirshman only three years earlier і :— 


Kanigka 144-172(2) 
Huviska 172-217(2) 
Vasudeva 217(?)-241 
Vasudeva П 

Kanigka П 

Vasudeva III 


We have shown that in general we prefer Dr. Lohuizen’s chronology to that 
of Ghirshman. Other students may disagree with us. But one moral is clear 
from this comparison—no authority, however profound his knowledge of the 
subject, can feel any real certainty about the history of what Dr. Lohuizen 
calls the ‘ Scythian Period ’, except at the expense of his intellectual integrity. 
For over a hundred years scholars of many nations have devoted immense 
time and thought to the problem, and to-day seem as far from an agreed solution 
as ever. The ‘ forty years in round numbers’ to which Dr. Smith believed the 
uncertainty as to the date of Kaniska to have been reduced, has not diminished 
in the last generation, but has increased to 66. We must conclude with regret 
that an agreed chronology will never be reached on the basis of the evidence 
now available; only new epigraphic or other material of major importance 
can settle our doubts. 


The Art of Gandhara and Mathura 


On the Gandhara school of Greco-Buddhist art Dr. Lohuizen believes that 
‘influence from India... has been considerably greater than was generally 
assumed up till now’ (p.82), and finds parallel motifs from Bharhut and 
Sànchi. Western elements came mainly by way of the Parthian kings of the 
North-West, under the influence of the Hellenizing Arsacides, but the possi- 
bility that the process began under the Greco-Bactrian kings must not be 
excluded (pp. 82-3). 

She rejects strongly one of the most favoured chronological criteria in the 
dating of the works of this school—‘ the better the style the earlier the date ’. 
This, she declares, involves a subjective ssthetic judgment, and cannot stand 
against stronger arguments (p. 89). Thus the usual view of the course of 
Gandhara arb, maintained by Foucher and others, is one of steady decline. 
Dr. Lohuizen prefers to think of it as a parabolic curve, rising steadily to a 
peak and then declining, and provides comparative diagrams to illustrate her 
point (p. 92). One of the main bases of her chronology is the comparison of 
two reliquary caskets, that of Bimaran and the Kaniska Casket of Shah-ji ki 
Dhert Against almost all earlier opinion she concludes on stylistic and other 
grounds that the former is later than the latter; yet the Kaniska reliquary is 
definitely inferior artistically (pp. 86 ff.). Thus it would appear that Gandhara 
art had not reached its period of highest development at the time of Kaniska. 


1 Bégram, pp. 107, 161. 
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Numerous works are similarly studied and arranged chronologically on the 
basis of the treatment of such features as drapery, hair, etc. Dr. Lohuizen's 
conclusion is that the Gandhàüra school commenced in the 186 century A.D., 
reached its zenith in the 2nd, and continued until the 5th, wherein she places 
the stuccos of Hadda (pp. 140-2). Her chronology of the art of the period is 
thus even more boldly unconventional than that of its kings. 

The Mathura school was at least 100 years earlier than that of Gandhara, 
for the well designed votive tablet of Amohini, which is dated 72, belongs 
according to Dr. Lohuizen’s system to the year 57 8.0. It is evident that 
images of Jaina firthankaras were in use at that time. She supports the view 
of Coomaraswamy that the Buddha image originated not in Gandhara but in 
Mathura. The standing Buddha derives from the figures of yaksas, while the 
seated image owes its inspiration to the Jainas (pp. 154 ff.). The conventions 
of the Buddha image were fixed soon after the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
(р. 171). Interesting theories are put forward on the evolution of certain 
iconographic attributes of the Buddha, such as the wusnisa or skull-protuberance, 
the jalalaksana, or webbed fingers, and the nimbus (pp. 206 ff.). 

As with the Gandhara school Dr. Lohuizen arranges the products of Mathura 
in chronological order after detailed study of the treatment of drapery and other 
stylistic features. Certain Buddhist images with definite dates in the Kaniska 
era which do not well fit into her scheme are explained by the convenient 
hypothesis of the omitted numeral for 100 (pp. 232 ff.). Discrepancies in the 
treatment of the head and body of a Jaina figure (fig. 60) are explained as due 
to the fact that a Gupta head was ‘in the 19th century mistakenly fastened 
on to а much earlier headless image’ (р. 254). This statement says little for 
19th century archeology, but much for the fortunate chance which brought 
together a head and body, carved centuries apart, which fitted together so 
admirably! We are not indeed wholly convinced by all of-Dr. Lohuizen’s 
theories on the history of the art of the period, but we will leave final judgment 
to the expert. 


General Comments 


Dr. Lohuizen’s work is open to several minor criticisms. Certain statements 
show в rather naive misunderstanding of the religious situation of the time. 
Thus Brahma and Indra, on either side of the Buddha image, symbolize ‘ the 
humility of Hinduism to the master’ (p. 134). On the same page they are 
called ‘the two great gods of Hinduism’. Again (p. 176) they are ‘the two 
highest gods of Hinduism’. Inscriptions and coins prove that by this period 
Vigņu (in the form Vasudeva) and Siva had already become the most important 
figures of the Indian pantheon. The position of Brahma and Indra in 
Buddhism must surely be due to their importance at an earlier time and in 
another part of India. They do not appear as representatives of a Hinduism 
sharply distinguished from Buddhism, but of the superhuman world, which, 
like that of men, does homage to Buddha. 
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Some of Dr. Lohuizen's interpretations of Prakrit words and phrases seem 
to us to be very questionable. Her treatment of the word атуатай in the 
Amohini votive tablet inscription of Mathura is so obscurely worded that it is 
impossible to be certain of her real views. She does not believe this word to be 
the name of a goddess, but to be the equivalent of àyagapata, and explains it 
as ‘ a shorter form for drya(ga)vati, ав shorter syllables can be dropped ' (p. 147). 
For the second part of this statement she gives a reference to Pischel’s Prákrit 
grammar; but we are still doubtful whether & reputable philologist would 
thus connect Grya and àyàga. The translation of sarttavahiniye dharmmasomaye 
датат * as ‘ the gift of Dharmmasoma, the wife of Sarttavahini (or a caravan 
leader ?)’ (p. 272) seems evidently false in its first alternative. Sarttavahinie 
must surely be a feminine noun in apposition to dharmmasomaye and cannot 
possibly mean ' the wife of Sarttavahin.’ but only ' the wife of Sarttavaha’. 
Despite the unusual substitution of a non-aspirate for an aspirate consonant 
there seems no doubt, as Bühler realized ?, that this represents the common 
Sanskrit noun sárthaváha, a caravan leader. 

Regrettable, especially in во beautifully produced а volume, is the absence 
ofa map. Dr. Lohuizen's English leaves much to be desired. But our criticism 
of minor points does not lessen our admiration of the work as a whole. While 
we cannot completely subscribe to all Dr. Lohuizen's theories we must respect 
and admire the great erudition which she has brought to bear on her subject and 
the enthusiasm and courage with which she has tackled it. Her chronology, 
in its broad outlines, is perhaps as convincing as any so far presented, and may 
remain 80 until new evidence resolves the many doubts and paradoxes which 
still beset the history of the period. 


Addendum to p. 94—the Vaskusana Inscription.—The name is given by the 
editors as Vasnusana, but Dr. Lohuizen convincingly shows that it is a barbarous 
telescoping of Vasiska or Vasudeva and Kugüna. The only chronological 
objection to attributing the inscription to Vasiska is that an inscription of 
Kaniska (JRAS, 1924, p. 400) is dated 23, a year after that of Vaskusana. 
But Vàsigka had certainly assumed full imperial titles by the year 24, as a 
Mathura inscription shows (JRAS, 1910, p. 1313). Vaskusana of the year 22 
is a mere raja. It is reasonable to suggest that he was Vasiska, acting as viceroy 
for Kaniska, whom he was soon to succeed. 


1 Ludere, no. 80. 3 EI, i, p. 395. 
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Proto-Dravidian *с-: Toda t- 
By M. B. EMENEAU 


1. That the fifteen or so Dravidian languages are to be considered & family 
is perhaps as obvious on first inspection as that the Romance languages are one.! 
Phonetic correspondences, however, have with few exceptions not been worked 
out with any great clarity and exactness during the years since 1856, when 
Caldwell first published his comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages. 
The prime reason for this is, of course, the rarity of scholars who have worked 
or are working in this field; there can be named fewer than a score who have 
made first-rate contributions. Even so, the failure of scholars to state phonetic 


1 The sigilla for the languages are as follows: Dr. = Dravidian, PDr. = Proto-Dravidian, 
Та. = Tamil, Ma. = Malayüjam, Kot. = Kota, Tod. = Toda, Ка. = Old Kannada, Kod. 
= Kodagu (Coorg), Tu. = Tu]u, Te. = Telugu (in the literary form of P. Sankaranarayana, 
A Telugu-English dictionary, Madras, 1927; В. = C. P. Brown, A T'elugu-English dictionary, 
2nd ed., Madras, 1903), Kol. == Kolami, Go. = Gondi, Kur. = Kurukh, Malt. = Malto, Br. 
= Brahui. Kui and Kuwi are not abbreviated. The bibliography, except for Telugu, is as in 
Language 21. 184, n. 1. Go. is quoted from a number of sources: Trench, without sigillum ; 
W. = H. D. Williamson, Gondi grammar and vocabulary, London, n. d. (1890) ; M. = A grammar 
of Maria Gondi as spoken by the Bison Horn or Dandami Marias of Bastar State, Jagdalpur, 1042 ; 
L. = A manual of Madia, Kedgaon, 1913 (not available to me, but quoted sometimes by Burrow). 
Beaides my fleldnotes on Kol. there is now available SR — P. Setumadhava Rao, А grammar of 
the Kolami language, Hyderabad (1950). Reference is made to (Sir) Ralph Lilley Turner, A com- 
parative and etymological dictionary of the Nepali language, London, 1931, for some Indo-Aryan 
words. Indo-Aryan forms are quoted with the sigdla: IA = Indo-Aryan, Skt. = Sansknt, 
Pkt. = Prakrrt, Mar. = Marathi, H. = Hindustani. 

The following notes on phonetics and phonemics will suffice for this paper. Tamil c is, 
according to J. R. Firth’s description in A. H. Arden, 4 progressive grammar of common Tamil, 
4th ed., Madras, 1934, which is based on modern educated speech, a ch-like affricate initially 
before short and long + and medially after r, and an s-hke sibilant initially before other vowels 
than short and long $ and mtervocalioally. Ka. c ıs a ch-affricate. Те. c is а ch-afiricate before . 
front vowels, в ts-affricate elsewhere. In the transoriptions of the non-literary languages Tod., 
Kot., Код., and Tu., č 18 the ch-affricate; Tod. c 15 the ts-affricate. The accounts of Kur. and 
Malt. use о for a ch-affricate. Bray’s account of Br. uses ch for the ch-affrioate; І have simplified 
this writing toc. No guess is made about the phonetic nature of PDr, *c. Skt. o was an unaspirated 
palatal stop; most pronunciations of Skt. based on [A vernaculars use an unaspirated ch-affricate. 
Skt. 4 is a palatal sibilant. : 

Not all the Toda phonemes need be described here. t, t, ¢ are different phonemes, dental, 
apico-alveolar, and retroflex respectively ; sumilarly for d, d, d. т and r are two different phonemes, 
a voiced post-dental one-flap tremulant and a voiceless alveolar trill; these are essentially the 
values also of the Ta., Ma., Old Ka., and Old Te. phonemes transcribed with the same symbols, 
тїш Ta., Ma., and Old Ka. 18 a retracted fricative. Toda ғ 18 a voiceless retroflex trill (corresponding 
usually to Ta. Ma. intervocaho i). Toda has four phonemically different voiceless sibilante— 
8, в, 4, в, respectively post-dental, apico-alveolar, palato-alveolar of esh-type, and retroflex of 
esh-type; g corresponds usually to PDr. l (see my paper A Dravidian etymology of the Sanskrit 
proper name Nala, University of California Publications in Classical Philology 12. 255-62, 
esp. 259, n. 27); 4 and s are in part derived from r (cf. my paper The Dravidian verbs ‘ come’ and 
* give,’ Lg. 21. 209), ın part from r, m part from r. Toda} and } are voiceless and voiced retroflex 
laterals respectively. 

In etymologies of verbs two stems each are given for several of the languages; the second one 
18 the past stem ш Ta., Kod., Kol., and Kui, the stem for past and present in Kot. and Pod. 
Occasionally the past stem 1s given within parentheses for Ka. and Kur. Otherwise, as for nouns 
also, several forms given for one language.are alternative forms given by the dictionaries, 
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correspondences in definitive forms is surprising, since prima facie the material 
is easy to deal with and etymologically related groups of words leap to the eye. 
I need only instance the verb meaning ‘ come’ which occurs in all the languages 
and which I have treated in Lg. 21. 184-213; or the noun meaning ‘ worm,’ 
the forms of which are: Та. ритм ‘ worm, maggot,’ Ma. puru ‘ worm, caterpillar, 
maggot, grub, moth, mite,’ Kot. pw ' worm, Tod. puf ‘worm, intestinal 
worm, Ka. puru, pura ‘ worm, insect in general, snake,’ Kod. pulu ‘ worm,’ 
Tu. puri ‘worm, mite, moth, skin parasite, pura, puru ' snail, Te. purugu, 
puruvu, pruwu ‘worm, any insect or reptile,’ Kol. purre ‘ worm, Go. pirî 
‘insect, worm, Kui priu, pru, piru ‘ wingless insect, worm, maggot,’ Kur. 
20096 ‘worm, caterpillar, fleshy larva, esp. of beetle, Malt. рости ‘ worm,’ 
Br. рй ' worm, maggot, caterpillar,’ pul-mak(k)t ° tape-worm ' (makā ‘ intestinal 
worm’ < Persian). 

Difficulties soon appear, however, as in these words for ‘ worm.’ They are 
of the usual kind—different developments of the same phoneme in different 
environments, coalescence of different phonemes in one or another language, 
borrowing from language to language. Over and above all this is the 
investigator’s chief labour, that of finding the related words in the various 
languages with the aid of quite inadequate tools. A dictionary of etymologies 
was a desideratum asked for by Caldwell in his second edition in 1875 and again 

-by Jules Bloch in 1946,1 nearly 75 years later. It is still lacking; Professor 
T. Burrow of Oxford University and I have initiated a collaboration looking 
towards it, and hope that ten years may see us at the end of our labours. 
Meanwhile, a great deal of the published comparative work in Dravidian has 
been little more than the collecting of data. There have, it is true, been 
exceptions to this, and some of the published articles have contained statements 
of phonetic correspondences based on fairly extensive collectanea and taking 
account most meticulously of all the available data. 

2. One such contribution is Burrow’s paper entitled ‘ Dravidian Studies ПІ’ 
(BSOAS 11. 122-39 [1943]). In it he concluded that PDr. *k- is represented 
in Tamil-Malayalam and Telugu by c-, when followed by the front vowels 
4, 7, e, ё, except that Tamil-Malayalam have k- when a retroflex consonant 
-t-, -n-, -]-, or -r- follows the front vowel; the developments in the two language 
branches were, at least in part, independent, since the Telugu correspondence is 

„geen even when the following vowel € is a Telugu development of *a (ay) which 
remains in the other South Dravidian languages. This requires a slightly more 
precise statement about the period to which the vowels are to be assigned. 
Burrow also concluded, in the second half of this paper, that in Brahui, Kurukh, 
and Malto (the three northernmost languages) PDr. */- is preserved when the 
vowel following it in PDr. was+,%; before all other vowels it is represented by 
a voiceless velar spirant, written kh in our records of Brahui and Kurukh, and 
q in our records of Malto. These statements take care of the great number of 


1 Structure grammaticale des langues dravidiennes xi (Paris, 1946): ‘I! manque toujours le 
vocabulaire comparatif que Caldwell demandait dans la préface de ва 2° édition (1875). 
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examples for which Burrow knew etymologies. There are some exceptions 
and for these he invokes borrowing (as when Kannada has c- although k- is 
expected ; there has been extensive mutual borrowing between it and Telugu), 
or some condition that can not yet be worked out clearly. 

For a number of the etymologies used by Burrow in this study, I have etyma 
from the Toda and Kota languages of the Nilgiris. The normal correspondence 
for both these languages is k-. Since Kota has a phoneme 6 that occurs initially, 
as well as elsewhere, the occurrence of k- in these words puts Kota on the 
Kannada side of the isogloss that separates the latter, which has k- before front 
vowels, from Tamil-Malayalam and Telugu, which have с-. Toda has no 
occurrence of its č- in initial position at all, though it has it m other positions 
in the word, frequently as в resultant of -yt- < *-0-. Ав we shall see later, 
PDr. *о- is represented in Toda by t-. Consequently, the most economical 
reconstruction puts Toda also, as well as Kota, on the Kannada side of the 
isogloss drawn +0: bound the Tamil-Malayalam-Telugu area with c- before front 
vowels. 

The Toda and Kota etymologies which are evidence for the preceding 
statement are as follows. 

(1) Ta. cirat (cwawpp-, ctrait-) ‘shave, cub with sickle’; Ma. cirekka 
‘shave, scrape’; Tod. kerf-, kert- * scratch, egg on’; Ka. kere ‘ shave, scrape, 
scratch’; kiri ‘shave’; Tu. kerepunt ‘scrape, polish’; Ко]. kerk-, kerekt- 
‘shave’; Kur. kherend (khircyas) ‘rub off, scour’; Malt. gerce ‘ scrape’ ; 
gere ‘shave’; qérire ‘be shaved’; ? Br. karghing ‘shear, crop down, mow 
down (grass).’ l 

(2) Ta. cil, cila ‘ some, few, small, slight’; Ma. cila id.; Kot. kil gat-/gač- 
* be too small for one's age’; Tod. kisf‘ few’; Ka. kela ‘ some, several, a few’ ; 
Tu. kela, kelavu id. ; Te. cupa, ctlips ‘ slight, little.’ 

(3) Ta. cilai (cilaipp-, cilattt-) ‘resound, roar, twang, beat (as a drum)’; 
Ma. ctilekka ‘rattle, tinkle, chatter, chirp, bark’; Kot. Ailé-, kslé- ‘ utter 
shrill ery of joy’; Tod. kis-, kis0- * crow’; Ka. kele ‘ cry or shout with energy 
or for joy’; Tu. kievuni, kilévuni ‘ whistle, resound’; kelepunt, kilepunt 
‘crow’; Те. celágu ‘sound’; Go. kilitind ‘ weep loudly as a child’; Kui 
klà-p-, kla-t- ‘ crow, coo, lament.’ 

(4) Ta. Mal. otru ‘small, insignificant’; Kot. ker id.; Tod. bir id.; Ka. 
kiru, kiri id.; Tu. kiru, kiri id.; Те. сии id. 

(5) Ta. ci, cir © pus, snot’; citar ‘rottenness’; cuta? kkan ' blear eyes’ ; 
Ma. cika ‘rot’; Kot. kit-, kity- ‘rot, (wound, corpse) decays and stinks’ ; 
bio ‘ pus, earwax’; Ka. kı ' become pus, become putrid’; Биш, kiva, kimu 
‘pus, matter’; Kod. kty-, kiñj- ‘become rotten’; ? čela ‘pus’; Tu. яец 
id.; Te. ciku, civuku (B. also otmuku) ‘rot’; оти ‘pus’; сий ‘ snot’; 
Kol, eivk-, sevikt- ‘ become rotten’; sim‘ pus’; (SR) ssid ‘ nasal discharge’ ; 
Kui sivendt, stvenjt ‘ риз’; Kuwi 8371689, stvess id.; Kur. kitind ‘rot’; Malt. 
kite id.; Br. kish ‘ pus, snot.’ See Burrow, ibid. 123, 136. 

(6) Та. Mal. ceti ‘shrub, bush’; Kot. giw ‘plant’; Tod. 8707 ‘ shrub’ 
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(once kid in verse: kidk wid üly ‘ one tiger behind every bush’; this is probably 
borrowed from Badaga, a Kannada dialect, as is clear from ily ‘ tiger,’ which 
shows the regular modern Ka. loss of initial p-; the Toda word is püsy; 
kidf itself might be a borrowing from a Badaga form like Ka. gidu); Ka. gida, 
gidu ‘ plant, shrub, small tree, tree in general ' (ceffu id. is borrowed from Te.) ; 
Kod. gida ' plant’; Tu. gida ‘shrub’; Te. сейи ‘tree, plant, bush, creeper.’ 
No explanation is given for Ta. Mal. c- instead of k- with a retroflex -t- following 
the front vowel; I have no suggestion. For g- in Ka. and the closely related 
languages, see Burrow, BSOAS 9. 711-22, esp. 717. 

(T) Та. сеу (ceyv-, ceyt-) ‘do, make’; Ma. ceyka id.; Kot. gey-/key-, 
geč-/keč- id.; "Tod. kiy-, kis- id. ; Ka. gey/key id. ; Kod. key- (keyyuv-), kejj- 
‘work’; Tu. geiptni, geyipini ‘do’; Te. ceyu ‘do, make’; Kol. kak-, kakt- 
(with ka- in free variation with kak- in present and present gerund) ‘do’; 
Go. kiana id.; Kui gi-v-/bi--, gi-t-/ki-t- ‘do, make’; Br. kanning (ka-, 
kar-) id. 

(8) Ta. ceruttal ‘udder’; Ma. cerannal, cerunnal id.; Tod. kets id.; Ka. 
keccal id.; Tu. kerndelu, kenjely id. 

(9) Ta. ceruppu ‘sandal, slipper, shoe’; Ma. cerippu id.; Kot. kevr id. ; 
Tod. kerf id.; Ka. kerpu, kera, keravu, kerahu (< *kerappu) id.; Tu. cappaly, 
cappaly id. (cf. Mar. cappal id.); Te. ceppu 10. : Kol. kerri id.; Go. sárpüm, 
(W.) sarpo, (М.) harpumj, Maria (? L.) helpus id. ; Kuwi seppu id. See Burrow, 
BSOAS 11. 129, for arguments that Go. and Kuwi forms are borrowings 
from Te. The Kol. form is notable for its suffix, which marks it as independent 
from all the other languages. 

(10) Ta. Ma. cevi ‘ear’; Kot. keyv id. (in the Kurgo' dialect kev); Tod. 
kify id.; Ka. kivi id.; Kod. kevi” (i.e. [kévi]) id. ; Tu. kebi id.; Te. cevi id. ; 
Kol. kev id. ; Go. kdwt, (M.) keu 1d. ; Kul kriu, kiru id. ; Kuwi birsyu, kriyu 
id.; Kur. khebdà id. ; Malt. gethwu id. ; Br. khaf id. 

(11) Та. ceviju ‘deafness’; Kot. kevr id.; Tod. kywd id.; Ка. kivudu 
id.; Te. cevudu, cevidi id. ; Kol. (SR) sewadk ‘ deaf.’ 

(12) Та. ceru (cerupp-, cerutt-) ‘suppress, prevent, dam (water)'; Ma. 
cerukkuka ‘ fill up, dam up, enclose’; Tod. ker -, kert- ‘dam, gather’; Ka. kir, 
kiru ' confine, shut, block up.’ 

(13) Ma. céruka ‘winnow, fan, and clean pounded rice’; Kot. kerr-, 
kery- ‘winnow out chaff with up-and-down motion’; Tod. kór-, kó'ry- 
‘winnow’; Ka. kérwid.; Te. cerugu id. (1 wrong r); Kol. ked-, ke'tt- ‘winnow 
with up-and-down motion’; Kur. késna (kisyas) id.; Malt. kése sift. 

Counter-examples, for k- unchanged in Tamil-Malayalam, are the following. 

(14) Ta. ke] (kebp-, keff-) ‘hear, listen, learn, ask, be heard (as a call), 
reach (as a sound)’; kela (ktlapp-, kilant-) ‘ express clearly, state specifically ' ; 
kalavt ‘ word, speech, language’ ; Ma. kelka ‘ hear, listen, obey, ask'; Kot. 
ke'l-, ke't- ‘hear, (noise) is heard’; Tod. ket, ke't- ‘hear’; Ka. kel (Ки) 
‘hear, listen, ask’; Kod. KEF (k&p-), kët- ‘hear, ask’; Tu. kenuns id.; 
Kol. kel-, kelt- ‘be understood’; Go. kénjana ‘hear, listen’; Kui kelp-, 
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kelp-i- ‘invoke, petition a deity, repeat incantations’; Kkép- kép-t- * bewitch, 
enchant.’ 

(15) Ta. keniu (past kenj-t-) ‘dig, cut (as meat)’; kimu (past kint-t-) 
* poke, stir, scratch, dig up, burrow, probe, examine’; Ma. kintuka ' stir, dig'; 
Kot. kej-, kej- ‘flay’; Tod. kód-, kódy- id.; Te. cendu ‘cut’; Malt. kinde 
© cut flesh or fish.’ 

8. A number of groups of etyma have initial o- or s- in most of the languages. 
As was said above, Toda has no initial č-. Although it has s- in a comparatively 
small number of words in its vocabulary (see §5 below), most of the words 
in the group now being considered have Toda t-. 

(1) Ta. cikku (past cikk-i-) ‘become entangled, be caught, ensnared, be 
obtained’; Ma. cikkuka ‘ be entangled’; Kot čsk-, &ky- ‘ be caught, be got’ ; 
Tod. tik-, tiky- ° be trapped’; Ka. stkku, sigu, sluku, silku ‘ become entangled, 
caught, fall into the hands of, be obtained’; silsku ‘ come into contact with, 
fall on (water)’; Kod. &kk-, &kk-i- ‘become entangled, become tired’; 
Tu. tikkuni, sikkunt ‘be ensnared, caught, seized, obtained’; stlkuns ‘be 
entangled, perplexed’; Te. cikku ‘be caught, obtained, got, entangled, 
ensnared'; Kol. stk-, sikt- ‘hang (intr.)’; svktp-, sekipt- ‘hang (tr.)’; Go. 
hilkànà ‘be caught, entangled, stuck in anything.’ 

(2) Ta. cuiu (cutuv-, cuff-) ‘be hot, burn; burn up, roast, fry, bake, burn 
(as bricks)’; Ma. cujuka id. ; Kot. tur-, tuf- ' roast, bake (pots), burn (corpse) ' ; 
Tod. tur-, їщ- ‘ burn (tr.)’; Ka. sudu (suttu) ‘ be hot, burn, be roasted, baked ; 
burn, roast, bake’; Kod. Gud-, ёщ{- ‘burn (tr.)'; Tu. tudupini, sudupint, 
sudpins ‘ burn, be hot; burn, bake, roast’; Te. ctidu ‘ burn, brand with a hot 
tron’; Kol sud-, suff- ‘cook’; Go. sürrünà ‘cook (bread)'; Kur. kurná 
(kutas) * become hot; cook on embers, bake on open fire.’ 

(3) Ta. cura (curapp-, curant-) ‘ stream forth, swell with secretion; secrete 
(milk), pour forth abundantly’; cura ° streaming, flowing as of milk; udder’; 
cori (coriv-, corint-) ‘flow down, rain, spill; pour forth, emit, shed’; Ma. 
curakka ‘ milk forms or collects in the breast, milk flows richly; spring forth, 
gush out’; coriyuke ‘ flow down, pour, shower; pour out’; Kot. čorv-, čord- 
* (milk) streams from udder by itself’; Tod. twar-, twar0- ‘ (buffalo) is ready 
for milking with milk drawn down into teats by the calf’; twar ‘ state of having 
milk in the udder’; Ka. tore ‘ (milk) forms or collects in the breast or comes 
to it, (breast) is filled with milk’; sore ‘ the milk collected in the udder of cows 
or buffaloes’; suri ‘flow, rain, pour down; cause to flow, pour out’; Te. 
lorügu, torügw ‘flow, gush, run, burst out’; Kui srüngw ‘breast’; jrümbu 
‘udder’; Kur. curkhna ‘leak, ooze, trickle’; Malt. curge ‘ooze out, fall in 
drops’; Br. curring ‘ flow, gush.’ 

(4) Та. curu} (curulv-, curunt-) ‘ coil, roll, curl, shrivel, shrink’; curuftu 
(past curuti-i-) ‘roll up (tr.), coil, curl, fold, twist’; curru (past curr-i-) ° go 
around, wander; wrap around, coil (tr.)’; curru ‘ passing around, revolving, 
rolling, coiling; a coil, roll’; مقن‎ ‘adorning with crown or head-dress ; 
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wreath, ornament for forehead, peacock’s crest’; Kot. čurn-, čurd- ‘lie in 
coils’; Gurt-, Gurty- ‘coil, roll’; čut-, čuty- ‘ wander, wrap around, coil (rope), 
twirl (sling), wrap on (waistcloth)’; Tod. twl-, tud- ‘roll up (intr.)’; twt-, 
tuty- ‘roll up (tr.)’; ter-, twry- ‘shrink’; tüt-, МЙу- ° wander around; 
wind (tr.), whirl (tr.), wear (waistcloth) ’; tü' binding of thatch on roof-poles’ ; 
tit zwir ‘large intestines’ (wir ' small intestines’); tw't ‘front tuft of hair 
tied up’; tusk ‘man’s curl’; Ka. suru] © contract, shrivel, sbrink, fear’ ; 
surutu, surun{u ° contract, shrivel, coil or roll up (intr.) ' ; suttu ‘ surround, walk 
about, wind, roll up, make a coil of, go around; that surrounds, enclosure, 
a coil, roll, circuitous’; Kod. twrid-, turind- ‘be rolled up’; turit-, turit-i- 
‘roll up (tr.)'; бий-, dedt-i- ‘wind around (intr. tr.), wander about’; Tu. 
suruntunt, kuruntunt, kurantunt, kurluni ‘be contracted, shrivel, shrink’ ; 
tutiunt ‘wear, dress, clothe’; sunduni ' wind, roll, spool’; Te. cujfu ‘ roll, 
wrap, wind, encircle, walk around, wind (turban); a ring, а going round, 
a turn, circuit, time or repetition’; Kol sut, sufi- ‘wind (turban)’; Go. 
stirtindana ‘go round and round, esp. in the Bhawar marriage ceremony’ ; 
Kur. kürnà ‘ put on and tie a sari round one’s waist’; Br. hiring ‘ roll up (tr.), 
make a clean sweep of.’ 

(5) Ta. сӣ, curt-kkattt ‘a kind of sharp knife’ (katts ‘ knife"); Ma. curi 
‘knife’; Kot. бету 'flensing-knife, two-edged knife’; Tod. tury ‘ knife 
(any kind except billhook)'; Ка. cūri ‘ small billhook-like knife’; Tu. Garé 
‘knife, small sword’; Te. curs, ctirt-katit ‘ knife.’ 

(6) Ta. ceruku (past ceruk-t-) ‘insert, slide into; roll sideways (intr., as 
eyeballs)’; Ma. cerutuka ‘insert’; Tod. teg-, tegy- ‘fasten loincloth’; Ka. 
serku ‘insert, shove in, tuck (end of garment) into another (part of the 
garment)’; Te. cekkw ‘set (as a precious stone), thrust, tuck up’; (B.) 
сетити ‘ insert, stick in.’ | 

‚ (7) Та. cort ‘itching, scab, herpes; climbing nettle’; Ma. cort id.; Kot. 
toyr, toyrv ‘ Girardinia heterophylla’ (thorns cause itching); Tod. twary id. 
(it causes rash); Ka. ture ‘itching, lust’; turadi gida ‘a plant stinging like 
nettles, cowhage, Mucuna pruriens’; turike gida ‘the Neilgherry nettle, 
Urtica heterophylla.’ The botanical synonymy is Urtica heterophylla Wight 
= Girardinia heterophylla Done. Muouna pruriens DC. is a different plant. 

(8) Ta. cõlai ‘ flower garden, grove’; Ma. cóla ‘ grove, shade, cool retreat ' ; 
Tod. twa's ‘ grove, thicket ’ (English speakers in the Nilgiris use the word shola, 
derived from Tamil probably, for what the Todas call twas); Kot. tel ‘ forest; 
menstrual blood’ (the latter meaning is derived from te'l uk- ‘ menstruate’ 
[lit. enter forest], te'l uj pay ‘menstruation house’ [lit. house, inside forest], 
te'l uj id. [lit. the inside of the forest]); Kur. сай ‘ grove, sacred grove (of sal 
trees or dhadtha trees)’; Malt. cale ‘ grove.’ 

(9) Ta. Ma. coru ‘ boiled rice’; Tod. twtr ‘ cooked food (Le. grain).’ 

The Kota correspondence in four of these groups is č-, in three (2, 7, 8) t-. 
All the other etymologies that are known to me (they need not be given here, 
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since they do not have Toda etyma) show Kota č-, and this must be considered 
the normal Kota correspondence. Of the three with t-, (2) might be considered 
to be a borrowing from Toda, if it were not that the Kota verb has meanings 
agreeing with the other languages rather than with Toda; at most, we may 
claim merely phonetic influence from Toda, changing é- to t-. Group (7) is 
not so easily disposed of. In fact, if it were not for Ta. c-, the group could be 
said to come from a PDr. word with t-. It is to be hoped that Burrow’s later 
treatment of the relations of c- and t- (promised in BSOAS 12. 142 f.) will 
include this group (see $ 7). Group (8) is most difficult on account of its vowels 
(Та. Ma. Tod. -0-, Kot. -e-, Kur. Malt. -й-); the etymology, however, seems 
virtually certain. Does Kota have t- through influence of the Toda word ? 
Or are we for (2), (7), and (8) to admit ‘ sporadic’ development ? Or shall we, 
more honestly, admit ignorance at this stage of investigation into Dravidian ? 

The Kolami correspondence in these and in all other etymological groups 
that I have is s-. Note Burrow’s statement (BSOAS 12. 136) that Gondi and ' 
Kui always have s- and not c-. 

Kodagu normally has é-; the few examples of t-, such as in (4), still require 
investigation such as Burrow has promised, as of course do the examples of 
{- in Kannada. 

(10) In one etymology, the initial с- is found only in Ta. Ma., it is represented 
by ¢ in Toda, and the other languages that have etyma (Ka., Tu., Te.), as well 
as Ta. Ma. in alternative forms, have no consonant at all to represent the о-. 
This phenomenon has been treated at length, though without very conclusive 
results, by Burrow, BSOAS 12. 132-47. His exhaustive collection of examples 
of the dropping of c- includes on p. 140 the following etymology, to which I add 
the Toda correspondence: Та. Ma. culukku, ulukku ‘be sprained; a sprain’ ; 
Tod. tik-, teky- ‘be sprained’; Ка. wuku, uluku, sluku ‘a sprain’; Tu, wku 
id.; Te. Фики іа. ^ 

(11) It hardly seems certain that the words for ‘ fire’ belong here. Ta. Ma. 
tt ‘fire,’ Ka. й id., Tu. tū id., are members of the family which includes the 
following words: Ta. f(y) (R(y)u-, &(y)nt-) ‘be burnt, charred, blighted’ ; 
fly) (й(у)рр-, t(y)tt-) ‘ burn, allow (food) to char in cooking’; Ka. tz ‘ burn, 
scorch’; Kot. tey-; tč- ‘be singed, roasted; (flame) burns low’; #:-, 
tič- ‘singe’; Tod. tv9y-, tis- ‘be singed’; ti'y-, tèc- ‘singe, roast’; Те. 
tindra ‘light, brightness, heat’; йри ‘severe pain’; Br. йт ‘scorching, 
scorching heat’; trunk ‘ spark. The following group, which is relevant in our 
present study, is probably in origin independent of the words with й-: Та. kiccu 
‘fire’; Ka. исси id. : Kot. tič id.; Tod. tit id.; kécid. (< Badaga; only in 
poetry); Kod. ttt id.; Tu. kiccu, kicci, kicce id.; kitty ‘lightning’; Te. 
сісси, kittu ‘fire’; Kol. kis id. ; Go. kis id.; Kuwi (Schulze) Маг (i.e. Асси, 
c = із); Kur. cico id.; Malt. ciou id. These words (with a few exceptions not 
known to him) were examined by Burrow in BSOAS 11. 130. He'came to the 
conclusion that, since k- is not palatalized in Kur. and Malt., c- must be original 
in this group of words, since these two languages have c-; to these Kuwi, with 
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h- < s-, should now be added. Certainly Tod. t, with initial t-, also speaks for 
this. Burrow takes Та. kiccu, not an early form, to be borrowed from Ka., and 
Te. kittu likewise to be a borrowing. ‘ Ka. kiccu and Go. kis (< kiccu) must have 
developed out of ciccu through dissimilation.’ This requires further that Kol. kis 
(instead of a form with s-) should have been borrowed from Go., unless it too was 
an independent result of dissimilation The Tu. k-forms and the Kot. and Kod. 
t-forms have not been accounted for; the ¢-forms may possibly be of the kind 
that awaits Burrow’s investigation, or the Kot. form may have been influenced 
by the Tod. tit. It seems impossible at present to be sure that the medial -4- 
(including -t also) and the medial -cc- (including Kuwi -2z- and also -č, -ce, -s) 
are distributed correctly by languages; we do not really know whether -ce- 
or -2- was original A thoroughly unsatisfactory group of words; one last 
doubt is whether the forms with initial t were not influenced by the group of 
words beginning with й-.® 

4. Some Sanskrit and modern Indo-Aryan vernacular words that have 
been borrowed into Toda show replacement of IA palatals and s- by Toda t-. 
The intermediary languages are Tamil and Kannada. Tamil usually makes no 
difference between LA c-, ch-, j-, jh-, s-, §-, s-, and the Toda borrowings in my 
records have 2 representing all these except ch- and s-, for which I happen to 
have no examples. Kannada differentiates somewhat more, having с-, j-, 8-, 
and even §-, but if Toda borrowed ТА words through this intermediary, it would 
usually represent all these too by t-. The examples are as follows. 

(1) Skt. sativa-: Ta. cattuvam, iattuvam ‘existence, nature, strength, 
power ’ (or is fatiuvam from Skt. tativa- *) ; Kot. satv ‘strength’; Tod. tom 
id.; Ka. saiva, sativa, satuva, sattuva (with all the meanings given in the Skt. 
dictionaries). 

(2) Skt. candana-: Ta. cantanam ‘ sandalwood tree, sandal paste’; Tod. 
todonm ‘ sandal paste.’ This is clearly a borrowing, and not an inherited Dr. 
word of the group discussed by Burrow, TPS 1946. 14. 

(3) Н. Mar. jhàr: ‘ water-vessel with spout’: Ta. cé ‘jar, a measure 
of capacity’; Kot. dary ‘big basket with wide mouth’; Tod. tory, tody 
‘broad storage basket’; Ка. jadi ‘jar’; Tu. jade ‘large earthen vessel’; 
Te. jadi ‘large bottle or jar.’ In spite of the differences of meaning, the Dr. 
words are undoubtedly related; in fact, cultural differences are involved as 
between the Nilgiris and the rest of the area concerned, in the material used for 
storage vessels. The two forms of the word in Toda are evidence that it has 


1 Evidence for three more Central Indian languages has been given me by Professor Burrow: 
Parji kic, Ollari kts, Naika kice (o = ts). The last language is very close to Kolami. The other 
two are more distant, and the combination of Kolami-Naiki, Parji, and Ollari, all with k-, speaks 
against borrowing from Gondi. This problem still remains and is even exacerbated. 

1 L. V. Ramaswam: Aiyar’s treatment of these two groups of words for ° fire,’ in Journal of 
the Department of Letters, Univermty of Caloutta, 19. 8. 1—7, recognizes that they are two 
independent groups. He is primarily interested in the words with ti-, For the others he posita 
(р. 3, n. 1) а connexion with Айу ‘be hot’; this هد‎ hardly tenable, considering the initial c- 
in several of our forms. 
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borrowed from another language. Presumably the Dr. words are related by 
borrowing to the ТА. ones, though the radical difference of meaning involved may 
make the phonetic resemblances only accidental, and IA r and Ta. -f- (corre- 
sponding to Kot. Tod. -7-, Tod. Ka. Tu. Te. -d-) are not easily relatable. If the 
Dr. words are to be taken as a native group, they belong in § 3.1 

(4) Skt. Syama-: Та. сато ‘various millet species (Panicum)’; Kot. 
шут ‘millet’; кут gw, tam gw ‘cooked millet’ (kw ‘cooked rice’); 
Tod. ta-m ašky ‘ husked millet’ (ašky ‘ husked grain, rice’); Ka. sama, same 
‘Panicum frumentaceum.” Is Kota t- due to influence of Toda, or does it have 
some occurrences of t- independently of Toda ? Cf. $ 3 above and (6) below. 

(5) Н. jod, Jodi: Ta. cofí, cdtu ‘a pair’; Kot. јоту id.; Tod. twi id.; 
Ka. jodu id.; Kod. 70:45 10. : Tu. 1004, 104:4 id.; Te. jódu id. Toda also has 
swi'd id.; the borrowing with initial s- will be discussed with other examples 
of s- in $ 5 below. 

(6) Skt. érnkhald-, H. sákal, sdkar, sükri: Ta. сат ‘chain, fetter’; 
Kot. байуу ‘chain’; tega'l, tega'lg * doorchain'; Tod. tagas ‘chain’; tegas 
id., in the verse phrases: Кз) tegas ° a stone chain,’ pi(n) tegas ‘ a gold chain’ ; 
Ka. érnkhala, $rhkhale, sankale, sankóle ‘iron chain, any chain or fetter’; 
Kod. éaggole ‘chain’; Tu. sankalé ‘fetter, chain’;’ Kol. sakri ‘ chain. 
For the Kota words with t-, cf. (4) above. 

(7) Skt. srt, whence Pkt. siri. Та. has cirî as a name of the goddess Laksmi 
or Sri, as well as in a few compounds where the meaning is ‘ holiness, 
sacredness.’ This is derived from Skt. sr? (cf. ciréyacu > Skt. sréyas-, cirent < 
Skt. srént-, etc.). Much more common, from an early period, as the Ta. repre- 
sentative of this Skt. word in the meanings ‘ Laksmi, Sri, holiness, sacredness, 
beauty, prosperity, is tiru; it is very common, as is Skt. #1, as the initial 
morpheme in names; eg. tiruv-ananta-puram ‘Trivandrum (capital of 
Travancore)’ (literally, city of the holy Visnu). There seems to be little 
possibility of tiru being а native Dr. word, since it has all the meanings of Skt. 
ќт and since there are beside it in Dr. no related words different- from it in 
formation. Ma. Ka. Te. tiru presumably all have much the same history as the 
Ta. word, if indeed one may not suspect borrowing from Ta. in some of them. 

This word tiru has been taken to be a borrowing from Skt. srs. So Caldwell 
(3rd ed., 1913, p. 164), S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai in * The Sanskritic element 
in the vocabularies of the Dravidian languages’ (Dravidic Studies, Nos. I to IIL; 
University of Madras, 1923), p. 30, and others. Difficulties have been pointed 
out, as e.g. by M. Collins in his remarks on p. 62 of Pillai’s monograph, viz. that 
Skt. < is regularly represented by Та. о rather than by t, and that the final u 
instead of ¢ is unexplained. The solution of the first difficulty is easy and is 
pointed out by Collins himself (and already adumbrated by Pillai): the word 
is borrowed from a Prakrit form sirt rather than from Skt. 99; Skt. Pkt. s, 


1 For the LA words—Assamese, Bengali, Hindustani, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Nepali, gee 
Turner s.v. jhàri. 
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both initial and medial, is frequently represented by Та. 2.2 Collins’ second 
difficulty is not yet solved. He suggested: ‘It [Le. final v] may be due to a 
rapid, unaccented pronunciation of tiré [< Pkt. siri]; or it may be due to the 
influence of the radical element in tiru-ttu, “ set right," some connexion being 
felt to exist between ''rightness, correctness" and “ beauty, prosperity." ' 
Neither suggestion seems very cogent. А final solution must take account of 
the variant forms Ka. tira, tirt, tru, siri, Ma. tiru, tiri, ciru, cirt, Te. tiru, siri, 
and probably will have to await a chronology which can probably be provided 
only by minute philological examination of texts. For the moment, however, 
we can, I think, accept in а provisional way that tiru is a borrowing from Pkt. 
sire < Skt. srs. 

All the literary languages also have closer approximations to the mono- 
syllabic Skt. form, e.g. Та. ci, apparently with all the meanings of & and tiru, 
Te. st = srt. It seems probable that from some such form was derived, with 
~ change of either c-, 8-, or sr- to t-, the Todas’ name of their most sacred grade 
of dairy, the té”. One can guess that its use to denote the dairy or the dairy 
institution is secondary and derived from such phrases as tè ir, originally 
‘the holy female buffaloes’ * and then ‘the female buffaloes of the tt, and 
ie no'r, originally ' the sacred. (it) place (no'r)' and then ‘the sacred place 
(no'r) that is a tt.’ When té’ means ‘the personified holy place, the god of 
(or, the god who is) the /t'-dairy ' (as in: 4 tè xo's, pot od, t іт mw kyiéi. 
* this &&-god, becoming arigry, destroyed the t"-priest and the female buffaloes 
of the ti" °), it is very close in meaning to the Sanskrit word srt. 

This etymology is far from obvious. However, it was suggested and is 
-clinched by two Kota phrases denoting Toda institutions. It is to be remembered 
that the Todas and Kotas live in a symbiosis which is the local Nilgiris variant 
of the pan-Indic caste structure, the mutual unintelligibility of their languages 
being merely one illustration of the principle that different castes have different 
customs or, vice versa, that different customs are the basis for different castes. 
The male buffalo calf slaughtered at the Toda calf-sacrifice is called by the 
Todas by the word er, which in general means ‘ male buffalo of any age, bull 
of domestic cattle’ (cf. Ta. éru ‘ bull, male of certain animals such as pig, deer, 


1 Examples culled from the Tamil Lexicon: tattuvam, cattuvam < Skt. sattva-; iantats < 
Skt. samiati-; їйзат < Skt. snana-; tanai < Skt. sémá-; Garam > Skt. üsüra-; Шапат, 
ücanam < Skt. dsana-; idtan > Skt. dasa-; tapatan < Skt. ‘apasa-;  tuccüianan < Skt. 
Duhédtsana-; taicatam < Skt. tatjasa-. Examples of Та. é > Pkt. s- are not easily identified ; 
they are, however, argued for by Ma. tattika ‘ auspicious, holy’ < Pkt. satthiga- < Skt. svastika- 
(K. Godavarma, Indo-Aryan loanwords in Malayalam 88). The Lexicon suggests 8.7. tumanam 
© jewel casket ’ that we should compare Skt. Sumbhana-, which certainly does not have the required 
meaning in the Sanskrit dictionaries. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 3. 250 (1929), says: ‘ in the colloquial dialeots of the South . . . in adaptations of Sanskrit 
words with initial sibilante, ? is substituted for the sibilant, e.g. Tam. : tamayam for samayam ; 
tangats for sangati, etc., eto.” He gives no example of Skt. 4. K. Godavarma, op. oit. 87 f., 110, 


gives numerous examples of old literary and modern colloquial Ma. ¢ from Skt. в, but none from 
kt. 4. 


2° Female buffalo’: Ta. erumat, Ma. erima, eruma, Kot. im, Tod. sr, Ка. emme, Kod. emme, 
Tu erme “Te. enumu (enu, enupa ‘ of the buffalo’), Go. drmf, Maria ermi. 


* 
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buffalo, sambur, tiger, lion’; Ma. ēru ‘bullock’; Kot. er ' male buffalo’). 
The Kotas call this calf of the Toda sacrifice tir e'r, i.e. ‘ the sacred male buffalo.’ 
Likewise, the female buffaloes belonging to the Toda t*-dairy are called by the 
Kotas tir im ‘the sacred female buffaloes,’ which equals Toda ti’ ir * the female 
buffaloes of the i$-dairy, originally ‘the sacred female buffaloes.’ Toda tè 
== Kota tir, which, of course, equals Ta. Ma. Ka. Te. tiru and is borrowed from 
either Ta. or Ka. The etymology of Toda tt’, as borrowed from Skt. ќт, follows 
from this. The period and the intermediary for the borrowing are, unfortunately, 
unknown. 

I have tacitly ignored possible borrowing of Toda t from the Tamil fi 
*fire, or derivation of the Toda word from the PDr. ancestor of the Tamil 
word. The Toda ti-institution seems to be no more intimately connected with 
` fire than any of the other Toda grades of dairy. In the verbalizations about the 
dairies—the prayers and the language used in songs with reference to the 
dairies—fire is mentioned hardly, if at all; many other appurtenances of the 
dairy have & prominence that fire does not have at all. Moreover, the Toda 
word for ‘ fire ’ is tit, which, in $ 3, I have disconnected historically from Ta. £i. 
We could assume that the Toda equivalent of Ta. & survived only in reference 
to this particular dairy. Such an assumption, however, seems especially weak 
when there is no peculiar connexion between this (or any other) dairy and fire, 
and in face of the Kota equivalence of the Toda й that was given in ће 
preceding paragraph. Е 

5. Тода has some words beginning with s-, including 2 few in which k- or t- 
would be expected and some which are borrowings of Sanskrit or other words 
with initial palatals or sibilants. 

In & number of instances one can be sure that recent borrowings from or 
through Tamil or Kannada are involved, since the words denote non-Toda 
institutions or otherwise have to do with non-Todas. The words involved are: 
sarz ° gold patterns woven into textiles' ; sty‘ man of Chetti caste (Tamilian) ' ; 
stlor ‘silver, small change’; sit ‘paper’ (< Ta. ciffu > Н. сла, айм); 
simy ‘district’; sun ‘lime’; sudm ‘ceremonial cleanness’ (Skt. suddha-) ; 
sut ‘cigar’ (cf. 5 3 (4)); swry ‘loot’ (Badaga sure); sed ‘ball’; ser ‘ im- 
prisonment ’ (Ta, cirat, Ka. sere, the vernaculars of both having [ser-], which is 
the reason for r in Toda instead of т); se'r ‘seer (a measure)’ ; sol ‘ window’ ; 
sotirm ‘inn’; зоѓу“ market day’; soporm‘ shed’; горит“ wages’; somudurm 
‘ocean’; somo[y ‘hammer’; so'k ‘gunny bag’; soky ‘witness’; so'ty, 
во' by ‘caste’ (Skt. jatt-); so'py ‘sleeping mat’; зоў ‘ Badaga funeral’ ; 
so'fy ‘key’; so'roy ‘arrack’; so'l ‘furrow’; so'lm ‘ assets and liabilities ' ; 
swi'zy ‘important person’ (< Ka. and Badaga ј0'9 id.); swily ‘ business’ 
(< Badaga jo'li); swtlm ‘maize’ (Та. Ma. colam ‘maize, great millet 
[Sorghum vulgare]'; Ka. Jola ‘general name for several millet species ’) ; 
soy-, sot- ‘(others than Todas) die’ (Ta. сй [cakuv-/càv-, сей-] ‘die’; Ma. 
cake id.; Ка. say [sattu] id.; Kod. da} [tav-], ‘Gatt- id.; Tu. saipimi id. ; 
Te. oaccu [cdv-] id.; Go. satana [past saet] id.; Kui sd-v-, sa-t- id.; Kur. 
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khe'enà [past keccas] id. ; Malt. keye id. ; Br. kahing [past, negative, causative 
kas-] id.). - 

The comparatıvely few words left with s- can also, with reasonable certainty, 
be considered to be recent borrowings, even when no particular reason is 
apparent for a borrowing. sary ‘right, correct’ is frequently used in stating 
alternatives (‘if so-and-so, sary—or if so-and-so, sary—then the procedure 
is so-and-so’); it is probably a stylistic borrowing from the neighbouring 
vernaculars and clearly derives from Skt. sadrk ‘resembling, suitable, fit, 
right ’ through Pkt. sari (Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 245). No 
reason at all can be advanced for: sizb ‘sharp end of piece of wood’ 
(< Badaga); si'r ‘spray’ (< Badaga; Ка. stru ‘be sprinkled’; sir ‘ being 
sprinkled’; strsant ‘ spray’); stidy ‘news’ (Skt. sruti-); so'sturm' ceremony’ 
(Skt. éastra-); the alternative form swi'd for twi'r ‘a pair’ (§ 4 (5)); sal-, 
sad- ‘ belong to (e.g. a person's property, a person to a clan, inherited property, 
etc.) ’ (d in the stem sad- is unexpected instead of d, and is a mark of borrowing ; 
Ta. cel [celv-/celluv-, cenr-] ‘ go, pass, [time] passes, die, be due, be effective, 
[coin] passes, be suitable, acceptable’; Ма. сеа id.; Kot. éal-, éad- [prayer] 
is acceptable to god, [coin] is genuine, [wife] is suitable mate’; Ka. sal [sandu] 
* enter, pass, [time] passes, die, [money] is current, be paid, be used, valid, fit’ ; 
Tu. salluns * be valid, fit, proper ' ; sanduni ° [time] passes, die, be due, indebted, 
be paid, come to pass’; Te. cellu ‘ [time] passes, die, come to pass, [coin] 
passes, be paid, be valid, successful, fit’; canu ° go, depart, pass, be fit, proper’ ; 
Kol. ser- [sa-, se-], sedd- ‘ go’; Kui sal-b-, sas- © go, depart’; Kuwi (Schulze) 
han [imperative halla, past hazz-, ie. hacc-, с = ts] id.); sop-, sopy- ‘suck’ 
(Та. сорри [past capp-t-] ‘ chew, sip, suck’; Ma. cappuka ‘smack the lips, 
suck, sip’; Kot. čap-, čapy- ‘suck repeatedly’; Ka. jabbisu ‘sip, suck’; 
Tu. dapparipuni ‘ smack the lips’; Te. cappartncu ‘ smack, suck with а noise ’). 
The few remaining instances need not be given. 

On the whole, the relevant statement for these occurrences of s- instead of 
t- would seem to be a chronological one, the borrowings with s- being later than 
borrowings or straight-line developments with t-. It seems difficult, however, to 
venture an approximate terminus ad quem for the change of sibilants and 
palatals to t-, or even to be sure that borrowings do not still take place with 
t- replacing sibilants and palatals of other languages. 

6. Some cases, of more or less difficulty, still remain, where Toda 
unexpectedly has or does not have t-. 

(1) The various Dr. words for ‘red’ clearly have initial *ke-/ké-, which 
appears in Ta. Ma. as ce-/cé- and in Te. as ce- only; e.g. Ta. cem ' red,’ cemmat, 
cevvu ‘ redness,’ cé (cépp-, cént-) ‘to redden, céttu ‘red’; Те. cennu ‘ redness 
(во B.), grace, beauty, cehgaluva ‘red lotus’ (kaluva ‘lotus’); Ка. kempu 
‘redness’; Kot. kep ‘ redness,’ kep a'v © red cow,’ ken aw ‘ red cow,’ ke na'y 
‘wild dog,’ ke man “red clay,’ kepn ‘n. pr. red bullock or male dog, kepy 
‘n. рг. red cow or bitch,’ kempn ‘ n. pr. man,’ kempy ‘ n. pr. woman,’ ke't ‘ red,’ 
ke’ katy ‘ clinkers (i.e. red lumps) from smithy fireplace’; Tod. ke no'y ‘ wild 
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dog, kö mon ‘ red soil,’ kö dib ‘ various Leucas species, kö me'n ' species of 
tree with red wood’ (me'n ‘ tree’), kómo's * n. pr. reddish-coloured buffalo’; 
Kur. khéso ‘ red, blood’; Malt. qeso ‘red’; Br. khtsun ‘ red, red metal, gold’ 
(*é > 7 later than k > kh; Burrow, BSOAS 12. 141, fn. 1). Beside the words 
with k-, Toda has also teb “© copper’ and (in verse) to(b) biły ‘ copper ring’; 
these, on both cultural and phonetic grounds, must be borrowings from Ta. 
сетри ‘ copper, gold (i.e. red metal). 

(2) Alongside the words for ‘ small’ with initial k- given in § 2 (4), there is 
another group in which c- is the predominating initial; this was treated in part 
by Burrow, BSOAS 11. 123, fn.1. He gives only Te. cinna ‘small, young, 
trivial’ and Br. cunak ' small, younger,’ сипа ‘ child.’ To these must be added : 
Ta. ста ' small, young,’ cinmai ' smallness,’ cinnam ‘smallness’; Ka. cinna, 
oina ‘smallness’ (сита, cinnt, ойи id. probably have retroflex nasals from 
sanna ‘small,’ a borrowing from Pkt. sanha; Burrow, ibid.); Kod. čenna 
‘alittle, denne ‘small’ (probably < Ka.); Te. cinni ‘small, pretty’; Kol. 
sinnam ‘small, young, younger.’ All these are evidence for *c-. Tu. kinni 
‘small, young’ would be paralleled by Tulu forms with Ё- in the group under 
Ta. curul in $3 (4). Tod. kin ‘ small’ is, however, unexpected ; the probability 
is that it has its k- by analogy with kir ‘ small’ (§ 2 (4)), and that that is the 
explanation also for Tu. kinni (analogy with kiru, kiri). Kota kun ‘small’ is 
the real problem here. The initial k- can be analogical to kir of the other group. 
What is the explanation of the u-vowel? Can it be that Kota and Brahui 
retain the original vowel of PDr., and that all the other languages have $ by the 
analogy of the other group of words? Certainly if the [A words Shina cunt 
‘small’ and Bengali ound id. are borrowings from Dr., as Burrow suggests, 
rather than from Skt. cürna- ‘ powdered, powder’ (so Turner, s.v. cun), they 
would seem to be evidence for Рт. -u- rather than -t-. 

(3) Ta. cokku (past cokk-t-) ‘ become sleepy, languid, be enchanted, subjected 
to the will of another’; Kot. čok-, čoky- ‘take a nap, change colour (fruit 
past prime, face because of starvation)’; Ka. sokku, sorku ‘become mad, 
intoxicated, grow stupified, bewildered, grow proud, arrogant’; Te. cokku 
* be beside oneself, be intoxicated.’ All the languages except Kota have corre- 
sponding nouns; Tulu has čokku ‘stupid, silly. Tod. kwiry-, kwize- 
‘take a nap’ has one of the Kota meanings; no other etymology has been 
found for it. To connect it with this group of words is probably incorrect, 
since too many phonological difficulties are seen. The PDr. initial is *c-, with 
which Tod. k- does not fit. Tod. -z- should correspond with Ta. -k-, Ka. Te. Kot. 
-g-, rather than with Ta. Ka. Te. -kk-, Kot. -k-. Tod. -wt- corresponds more 
easily with Ta. -u- than with -o-, though it would not be entirely impossible in 
this word. The morphemes -y-, -c- in the two Toda stems belong to a verb class 
different from that of the other languages. 

(4) Ta. cer (cérv-, cérnt-) ‘ become united, joined, collected, reach, arrive at’ ; 
сёғ (cérpp-, cértt-) ‘ gather (tr.), join’; Kot. &'r-, éed- ; ted-, éedy- ' arrive, 
join, gather (intr.)’; če't-, čety- ‘make to gather or to enter a place’; ke'd-, 
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ke'dy- ‘lean one's back against a support’; Tod. sû'r-, sö'd- ‘arrive’; 
,"قو‎ sd'ty- ‘make to join with others’; kó'r-, Kö'0- ‘lean against (intr.)’; 
kö'š¥t-, köšty- ‘lean (tr.)’; Ka. ser (serdu), sēru ‘ become near, reach, enter, 
join, assemble’; Kod. ser-, se'r-i- ‘join (intr.)’; hér-, ké&r-i- ‘go up into 
house’; ke't-, ke't-i- ‘take into house’; Tu. kerpunt ‘ prop, support’; Te. 
céru ‘join, unite with, approach, reach, arrive at, lean upon or against; 
assemble, collect (tr.) ' ; cércu ‘ bring together, combine, reach, cause to reach ' ; 
Kol ser-, sert- ‘lean (intr.)’; serp-, serept- ‘lean (tr.)’ ; Go. serana 
‘invade a country, enter or occupy a house.’ This group presents difficulties. 
Is the PDr. initial *k- ог *c-? *k- would account for Ta., Kot. (ke'd-), Tod. 
(ko-r- and ko'št-), Kod. (Хё-т- and ket-), Tu., and Te., but not for Ka., unless 
it is a borrowing from Te., Kol. (*k- usually is represented by Kol. k-; see $ 2, 
where there are six clear examples of this correspondence, and the counter- 
examples are borrowings from Te.), and Go. If *k- is correct, Kot. ée'r-, ce'd-, 
éet- must be borrowings; in any case, Tod. sòr- and söt- are borrowings. 
On the other hand, if the PDr. initial is *c-, the k-forms of Kot., Tod., Kod., 
and Tu. are unaccountable; the Tod. s-forms are still a borrowing, since we 
should expect t-; the Kod. s-form is also a borrowing, since č- is the normal 
correspondence (see examples in § 3). 

A possible solution would be to separate the group into two independent 
families, one with *k- and one with *c-. Since this separates out аз a unified 
group the Kot., Tod., and Tu: k-forms with the meaning ‘lean against,’ it 
probably looks in the right direction. The Te. verb céru, then, will be a pool of 
two PDr. verbs, one with *c- and the meaning ‘join, arrive, enter, ete., the 
other with *k- and the meaning ‘lean against. Kol. se'r- ‘lean’ must, then, 
in all probability be a borrowing from Te. To be sure, it does not in my records 
have any of the other meanings recorded for the Te. verb céru; ‘ arrive’ is in 
Kol. end-, ent- and for the other meanings I have no Kol. equivalents? No 
reason can now be given for the failure of the borrowed word to displace all the 
Kol. verbs with meanings carried by Te. céru; but in such historical matters 
we are usually able to do little more than state what happened. At this point 
we can add to the *k-words with meaning ‘ to lean’ Kui kek-, kek-i- ‘ lean, lean 
upon or against,’ leaving untouched the problem of the presumable development 
of *-r-k- to -k-.* This solution, with two word families posited, does not take 
care of Kod. kë'r- ‘ go up into house’ and ke't- ‘ take into house,’ which, having 
meanings that go with the *c-group, should have initial č- ; I have no suggestion 
to take care of this residual problem. 


1 Probably related to Та. eytu (past eyt-i-) ‘approach, reach, obtain, be suitable’; Ma. 

eytuka ‘ get, obtain’; Ka. aydu id., ‘ go to, join’; Tod. sc-, č- ‘reach’; Kod. ett-, ett-i- ' arrive’; 
Ku e-p-, e-t- ‘ arrive, reach, overtake, be sufficient’; Kuwi ejals id. 

. 3° Enter’ is so-gg-, so-ykt-, probably related to Go. sdritana ‘enter, (lumbago) attacks’; 

Kui s6Lb-, sõi- ‘ enter, penetrate.’ 

3 If ıt were not for the meaning, we would be tempted, because of the obvious phonological 
similarity, to connect this Kui verb with the following group: Ta. cë (cépp-, cétt-) ‘ dwell, lie; 
remain, sleep’; céppu (past c£pp-1-) ‘ abide, remain’; Ma. cékuka, cékkuka ‘roost’; Ka. kë 
(kédu) * lie down, repose, copulate with’; Kol. ke'p-, ke-pt- ' make (child) to sleep.’ 
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(5) In the following set of words there are so many difficulties of phonology 
that we must set up four groups: (A) Ta. ciri (ciripp-, ciritt-) ‘laugh, neigh, 
blossom, ridicule’; Ma. cirikka ‘laugh’; Ka. ciricu ' titter, laugh’; (B) Kot. 
kayr-, karé- ‘ [йд ^: Tod. Tory, kars- id. ; (C) Te. keru ° laugh loudly, chuckle 
with joy, exult, алоје" ; (D) Kol. lamp: koyagkt- ‘laugh’; kayygekan 
(pl. ?kar) ‘male cross boue kayngekad (pl. °kav) ‘female cross cousin’ 
(these are mutually able to jest with one another). (B) and (C) cannot be 
connected, since Toda and Telugu should have the same tremulant phoneme, 
either both т or both r. (C) and (D) might both have *kay-; but why does 
Telugu have k- instead of the expected c- ? 1 The vowel ¢ of the first syllable in 
(A) makes connexion with the other three groups difficult; r in (A) does not 
allow connexion with (B), though it allows connexion with (C) easily enough. 
If all the other difficulties were overcome, Toda k- instead of t- would offer 
another difficulty in connecting (A) and (B). 

7. In concentrating on the Toda representation of PDr. *c-, other problems 
connected with PDr. *c- have been neglected. They will be mentioned but not 
pursued further in this paper. 

Burrow treated extensively ' the loss of initial c/s in South Dravidian ' in 
BSOAS 12. 132-41. l have not touched on this problem here. 

Burrow also pointed out in the same paper (рр. 142 f.) that there are 
numerous instances of the initial c/s being represented by t- in various of the 
languages, and he promised fuller treatment of this; I have referred to this 
promise above in $3. My paper attempts merely to make a case for ѓ- as the 
regular Toda representative of PDr. *c-. The remaining regular correspondences 
are given in Burrow’s paper just referred to. 


! Cf. Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu. kat (kay) ‘ hand’: Te. c£yi 1d. ; Ta. Ma. Ka. kai (kay) ‘ be bitter’: Te. 
cdu ‘ bitterness’; Ta. kayiru ' горе, Ма, kayaru id.: Te. c&ru ' string, cord’ (but why not r ?). 


Some Notes оп the Authorship of the Lii Ling/Su Wuu 
Letters—I 
(PLATES XXIII—XXIV) 
By K. P. K. WHITAKER 


А. Tre Өтовү 1 or Su Wuv 2& 3k am Lu Line 4 [e 


S is well known, the authorship of the Lii Ling/Su Wuu letters is disputed. 
Before embarking on the re-examination of this question which is the 
main purpose of the present paper, I wish to recall the story of Su Wuu and 
Lii Ling as it can be gathered from the relevant material embedded in Ban 
Guh's Hann Shu in order to provide appropriate data for comparison with 
what is stated or implied in the letters. I limit myself to the Hann Shu in 
preference to either the Shyyjth or the Chyan Hann Jih ? ТЇ 3 #2 because the 
relevant material in the two latter histories is*practically identical with the 
data given in the Hann Shu, whereas a great deal more of such material given 
in the Hann Shu has not been included in the other two histories. As regards 
other sources, it is obvious that for the present purpose I must ignore the body 
of legends which has grown up around the historical figures of Su Мии, the 
fearless and faithful envoy of Hann Wuu-dih to the court of the Shiongnu 
fi ЖД, and the much lamented, hapless general Lii Ling, ever since their 
exploits in the ‘Far North’ became known to the empire. Su Wuu, the 
paragon of loyalty and perseverance, whose survival in the inhospitable clime 
was even attributed to supernatural interference * and whose service was later 
rewarded with great honour and material wealth, formed а contrast to Lii Ling, 
who was unfortunate enough to be given an almost impossible task for 
‘ political ' reasons," and subsequently became a victim of professional jealousy 
and low treachery.* 


1I shall attempt to supply the obvious lmks between the various quotations from source 
material во as to ensure continuity m the narrative. In order to do во I find 1 more praotioable 
to present a free paraphrase of most of the quotations instead of a literal translation as is usually 
the case. 

з The text used in this paper is the small lithographed edition, printed by Wenrueylou 
X 3 Tii, of the Hann Shu Buujuh by Wang Shian-chian. 

з By Shyun Yueh Жу BE. 

* Hann Shu Buujuh, by Wang Shian-chian, J 54, p. ie Ж Hd S. A И SF. RH 
€ i Wz. НАЕ WM ғ 

When Su Wau was implicated in a plot against a favourite of the king of the Shiongnu, he was 
arrested and threatened with the sword. He was adamant and refused to surrender, The Shiongnu 
then left him out in the wilderness, apparently with the intention of starving him to death, Then 
it snowed and Su ate the tassel (made from fur) on his banner pole, the emblem of his mission, 
together with the snow. He was still alive after several days, so the Shiongnu thought he had 
supernatural powers. 


* Loo. cit., J 64, .م‎ 46b, Җ, Вр Ji = By BE НЇН ل‎ a EG — Ж. 
м + Ш т. JA WF BK. FF Р FHF HK fT. 


Lit Ling was sent out with only 5,000 Lun 88 & diversion to relieve the pressure on the 
er Pid БЕ Fi, brother of the Lady Lii 22 Jc Л, the 


emperor's favourite concubine. 

"lo cit, J 54, pp. 40-47, [d RY UH BE AB B ЙЕ е 4 كلا‎ Ш 

EP 5H. H 32 DA DE (6 ЗИ. FE BRR. غ3‎ 85 27 ЖК MH 6. 
VOL. XV. PART]. 9 
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Lii Ling fought valiantly but the odds against him were too great and so 
he surrendered to the enemy, possibly with the somewhat nebulous intention 
of covertly serving Hann while in the hands of the Shiongnu.! Soon after, his 
family met with the harshest treatment at the hands of the emperor when a 
tumour reached the court that Lii Ling was training Shiongnu troops in readi- 
ness for battle with Hann.* The actual culprit was Lii Shiuh a f, an officer 
of the border regiment, who had previously surrendered to the enemy, but the 
guilt was pinned on his more illustrious countryman of the same surname. 
It was either a case of mistaken identity or a deliberate libel by General 
Gongsuen Aur who had been sent to relieve Lii Ling [without much success] ; 
it was certainly a miscarriage of justice. Not only did Lii Ling's family fall 
victim to that report, but even Lii's former friends were ashamed of having 
associated with him. 


ZR "p RR Er HORS BE ДІН JR UR WES OT AXE] 
HE yg Be FR. np aD Ш.Ш XE. عل‎ Ж. EE Be ЖЕЛ KO. m X DR 88 عل‎ 


owen 


the old general Luh Bor-der who was jealous of Тїп Ling’s position as chief commander at the 
front and was discontented with his own pomtion in the rear. General Luh worded his memorial 
in such a way as to cause the emperor to suspect Lii Ling of being unwilling to execute his orders. 
Thereupon he ordered Lii to march immediately without adequate linking up with other troops 
or sources of supply. Meanwhile General Luh was not anxious to give any help in the rear, and 
80 Lu Ling had to fight the Shiongnu single-handed. Even then he nearly succeeded, because the 
Shiongnu were surprised by his prowees and gallantry and began to fear that Hann troops were 
hidden ın his rear, and go thought of withdrawing from their position. 

Loo ot, J54, p. 4, f BP E 19: 4b X. BM JM DP ER Т: А. А 
H Medi HRA OR... 


But meanwhile one of Lai Ling's batmen was beaten up by his second in command and this 
soldier deserted to the enemy and revealed the secret that Lir's troops as well as supplies and 
weapons were nearly exhausted and that there were no hidden Hann troops in the rear. This 
treachery caused the Shiongnu to return and deal the final blow to Lii’s hard-pressed troops. 


1 See FE تك‎ Жр, by Symaa Chian E] ДЕ FRE, loo. oit., J 02, p. 115, Ж PA Wr. 
RRT AKERS RR. 

. ® Hann Shu Buujuh, J 54, p. 49a, Be XC fu] ЖЩ WE Bb. ЕИ A AF 
HE HK FRA ARR. X 3E 5€ Xp GU. A. ê fF п. 
HF Be. 1 UU BE ЕЛА. b [Ш.Х Ж Ж 8 
F # A Ж. 


When the emperor regretted that he did not give Lii a fair chance and sent General Gongsuen 
Aur to effect Lii's release, he was told by Gongsuen that Lu was training Shiongnu troops for 
battle against Hann. Thus Lii was considered a traitor and his family were executed. 


"Loo at, J 54, p. 400, dt ff BE 3E DE E fup U. Bê BH ODE + 5. UD 5 DX 
AE Ab EETA RMT ARM UE Жоп Bo [pA S Uk Ж. 
Bi GE 5 . BK BH ع‎ ^b اقزر‎ X& fp 3X R BE. BE F .قل‎ ЭЕ BR db. 


Lii Ling discovered why the punishment meted out to his family was во severe only when he 
met an envoy from Hann, who explained that it was reported that he was training the troops of 
the enemy. Thereupon Lii explained that it was Lii Shiuh who was the culprit, not himself. 


t Loc. oit., J 64, p. 49a, BE PH FKKUER BS D 


JE 2 Ж 
BERR 
A. REO SE 
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Since Lii Shiuh's services to the Shiongnu indirectly caused such harm to. 
Lii Ling's family and as Lii Ling was unable to obtain redress from Hann for 
the mistake, he had Lii Shiuh killed, perhaps in а fit of anger or despair, and 
had to flee for his life from the queen mother of the Shiongnu who was probably 
Lii Shiuh's patroness. After her death Lii Ling went back to the Shiongnu 
court and was given the rank of ж # E. According to the speech ! attributed 
to Lii Ling at his parting with Su Wuu, years after the loss of his family and 
the death of Lii Shiuh, the bitterness he felt about the miscarriage of justice in 
the killing of his aged mother seemed to rankle still. 15 caused him to despair 
and turn his back on Hann for ever. 

Ав a matter of fact his determination was sorely tried when а new emperor 
ascended the throne and his former colleagues, now in power, sent his personal 
friend Ren Lih-jenq ff 3L ¥ and others to try to persuade him to return. 
But after only a few moments’ hesitation he fought back the temptation of 
seeing his homeland once more and decided to stay out of the Hann court and 
all its intrigues,? and he died a natural death in 74 B.c. after some 26 years 
in the land of the Shiongnu. 

As regards the friendship between Su Wuu and Lii Ling it is apparent from 
the biography of Su Wuu that the two knew each other before their exile.® 
From the speeches attributed to these two friends in this biography we may 
infer that there were mutual regard and respect between them in spite of their 
different fates. Lii Ling, being sent by the Shiongnu king to persuade Su Wuu 
to surrender, assiduously enumerated the advantages that Su would derive 
from his surrender and at the same time tried to make light of Su’s ties with 
the Hann Empire, pointing out that Su’s family had almost died out, that he 
personally attended Su’s mother’s funeral, and that Su’s wife had remarried. 
Furthermore he recalled that Su’s brothers had all lost their lives in imperial 
service, and urged that under the circumstances Зи should not torment himself 
with a futale loyalty in this short span of human life. He added a reminiscence 
of the pains he himself felt at surrendering and the torment he experienced 
when thinking of his mother in bondage, implying that if Su surrendered it 
would be under less painful circumstances than his own. He also hinted that 
the emperor had grown old and had become inconsistent in his commands, so 
that it would be safer for Su to surrender and remain in the Shiongnu land and 
receive the same good treatment as he had himself received at the Shiongnu 
court. Su in reply enumerated the favours he and his family had received from 
Hann and added that he would gladly die for his emperor. After a few days 
together Lii again tried to influence Su to follow his own example ; Su's answer 


! Loc. cit, J 64, р. 52b, ж HE E, Ж. BE dX 24 В Ж RE. 

* Naturally he had reason to doubt the weloome he would receive at the Hann court after 
what had happened. Moreover, having grown old and having been settled for so long in another 
country, he probably did not care for a radical change. His excuse was that he was not prepared 


to face disgrace a second time zt 3 AR Hb FR BR. Loo. cit., J 54, p. 49b. 
? Loo, cit., J 54, p. 515, 2]. FR R 2E Bg Af. 
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was that if Lii insisted on his surrender, he would kill himself before Lii's very 
eyes. Thereupon Lii sighed and said that his own guilt (as well as Wey Liuh’s 
ДЇ) was so great that it reached to the heavens, and he wept bitterly before 
parting from Su. Before he left he made a present of sheep and cattle to Su in 
the name of his Shiongnu wife." From this scene, even allowing for the famous 
historian’s editing, we may infer that Lii Ling admired the courage and loyalty 
of his friend, while Su Wuu in his answer to Lii’s persuasion exercised a tactful 
but respectful restraint with regard to the delicate question of a surrender. 

After eighteen years of exile 8u Wuu was returned to Hann. Lii Ling gave 
a banquet in his honour before his departure, and the song of Lii Ling on this 
occasion recorded in the Hann Shu? shows his bitterness and hopelessness 
regarding his own situation. He did not know where to turn, because the 
Confucian code of loyalty and filial piety did not provide a solution for his 
special сазе; it prescribed serving a ruler even unto death—though the ruler 
in this case had killed off his whole family through a mistaken report. No 
further meeting between Lii Ling and Su Wuu is recorded in this history of the 
Earlier Hann period, and there is no mention in it of any correspondence 
betweén them after their parting. Su was highly honoured and richly rewarded ? 
on his arrival at the Hann capital. After some more vicissitudes in his political 
career he died a natural death (60 в.с.) at the age of eighty-one. After his death, 
his portrait was by imperial command painted and placed in the Unicorn 
Pavilion.* 


B. Lu Liwa's anp Su Wuv's LITERARY REMAINS 

The literary pieces attributed to Lii Ling far outnumber those attributed 
to Su Wuu. The works attributed to them consist of a number of poems, 
letters complete or in fragments, and some speeches. 


I. Works other than the Letters 


The ‘ Collected Works of Lii Ling’ or Lii Ling Ју Æ Be Ж are mentioned 
in the Swet Shu Jingjyijyh BÉ BE BK RE ib ою Тото Shu Jingjyijyh 
Ж HP ЖОЖ RE in^ 2/160, and Shin Tarng Shu Yihwenjyh X54 Mf FE gk 
Ж 7 4/15, but they are no longer extant. Yan Kee-jiun BR Ff #3 in his 


1 Loo, cit., J 64, p. blb-62a, FA نت‎ BE B 8 FF Lb..... we HA HS GA. E 
dt 3E RB GA "P 3E & FT ER. 


2? Loo, ot., J 54, p. 52b. 

? Loo. cit., J 54, p. 53a, A B ЖО Ш.Ж .م ع حاط‎ NAZ ZEKA 
H = 8. 5 — Е. 

* Loc. cit., J 64, р. 53b, -H- PE. = 4g (612.0) WF A X8. E Hb ke Z Ж. 
هد‎ B8 EA RK ROMS BH. 

'SBBY Ju $5 {8 Hi bound edition — -+ PQ gr (8) J 35, р. 325a ҮЙ ЮГ yp d 
عه‎ E 2 8:. 

*SBBY bound edition — -]- JY sf (10)J47,p.608b 2k B9 Ж — Ж. 

7 SBBY bound edition — -]- PY gt (18) J 80, p. 449% е [pp Se — FB. 
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monumental Chyuan Shangguu Sanday Chyn Hann Sangwo Ltowchaur Wen 
A bd К 0 = BR E X, in his short biography of Lii Ling in the 
section Chyuan Hann Wen J 28 p. 4a also mentions the ‘ Collected Works of Lii 
Ling in two jiuann’ 4 Җ — 48, but does not give any indication as to their 
whereabouts. No mention is made by Yan of Su Wuu’s literary works, 
but in commentaries of the Wen-sheuan! 3 3E and in the encyclopedia 
Beettarng Shuchau* jp б #ة‎ $}, there are occasional mentions of works of 
Su Wau besides those of Lii Ling. In the Beettarng Shuchau 117 p. 8a under 
the words Ж St Ff Ek we find the note BE Ж BF ع‎ ^b ИШ BF 5 but it does 
not say whether the letter in question is from я, book called Collected Works of 
Su Wuu or from an anthology of literary pieces. In p. 9b under i& Ж Ж AL 
m BR ip Æ is the note ع‎ Be ¥] 44 um; thus Yu Shyhnan knew of an 
unofficial biography of Lii Ling. In p. 10a under Ж jl) Ж BF is the com- 
mentary Ж FR Ж zz: thus the same author knew of the Collected Works of 
Su Wuu, though it has not been included in the Swei Shu Ythwenjyh. In 
the encyclopedia Tayping Yuhlaan? عد‎ 7B W Ф of Song Ж in the section 
ЖК Sb i tt ЯЯ Н the Unofficial Biography of Lii Ling Æ ê YI] [8l is included, 
but there is no mention of Colleoted Works of Su Wuu or an Unofficial 
Biography of Su Wuu in the list. 

Besides these references and others found in the commentaries to the Wen- 
sheuan, commentators of anthologies and other literary works frequently quote 
phrases and themes from works attributed to Lii Ling or Su Wuu. The majority 
of these quotations seem to have been drawn from poems while a certain number 
of other references give fragments of letters or speeches which are no longer 
extant. Poems attributed to them are included in the Wen-Sheuan, the Guu 
Shy Yuan,‘ and the Chyuan Hann Sangwo Jinn Nanbeeichaur Shy, to name 
only three well-known collections. 


II. The Letters $ 


Of encyclopedias and large collections of literary works, the Yzhwen 
Leyjuh" and the Chyuan Shangguu Sanday Chyn Hann Sangwo Liowchaur 
Wen include one letter attributed to Su Wuu and two letters attributed to 
Lii Ling. One of the letters attributed to Lii Ling is much shorter and without 


1 SBTK Ju PK Ў З], No. 322, Liow Chern Juh Wen-sheuan 7x Bi RE ЗС XE. This text 
of the Wen-sheuan is used for references in this paper. 

3 Compiled by Yu Shyhnan FE ilk Bg, 4D. 558-638, of Swei Bf. 

3 Compiled under Imperial command by Lii Faang 2 [Jj and others ш A.D. 983. 

4 r BP US by Sheen Der-ohyan # {И PH, 1073-1750, of Ching Dynasty. ` 

й = FB Н АЕ 98 ЁР, compiled by Ding Fwu-bao T j] FR, published in 
1916. 

* For lettera later referred to as 1 and 2 see Pl. X XIII-IV. The letter later referred to as 8 
has not been reproduoed as it is easily accessible in Chinese anthologies. 

7 dh ЭС OH Ж compiled under Imperial auspices by Ouyang Shyun К [Bi ff] (Ар. 557- 
641). 
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the conventional letter-ending and therefore probably incomplete. As regards 
anthologies, only the longer of the two ' Lii Ling ’ letters is included in most of 
them, It suffices to mention here, apart from the Wensheuan, only the following 
three anthologies, the Guuwen Pyngjuh, the Guuwen Guanjyy* and the 
shortened version (jeanbian) of the Harnfenlou Guujin Wenchau.2 On the 
European side this same letter has been included (translated into English) in 
Gems of Chinese Literature, Prose, by H. Giles, 2nd edition, London, 1926, 
pp. 82-86; (translated into French) in Le Kou Wen Chinois by Margouliés, 
Paris, 1926, pp. 93-100 ; (translated into German) in Geschichte der Chinesischen 
Literatur, by W. Grube, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 213-219 ; (translated into Latin) in 
Cursus litteraturae Sintcae, by A. P. A. Zottoli, Shanghai, 1880, Vol. 4, pp. 
268-27T. 

Apart from the three letters preserved in the Ythwen Leyjtuh and the 
Chyuan Shangguu Sanday Chyn Hann Sangwo Liowchaur Wen there are two 
more attributed to these two personages, one from Lii Ling to Su Wuu and one 
from Su Wuu to Lii Ling, preserved in a MS. in the Sir Aurel Stein collection 
of Duenhwang (Tun Huang) MSS. in the British Museum.* For convenience 
of reference, I shall number the Lii Ling/Su Wuu letters as follows: The set 
of three letters mentioned earlier are numbered in the order in which they appear 
in the Chyuan Shanqguu Sanday Chyn Hann Sangwo Laowchaur Wen, (hereafter 
abbreviated to COSCHSLW) namely Letter 1, Su Wuu to Lii Ling $8 عع‎ Ee # in 
the section Æ W 3C, CBSCHSLW J 28 p. 26-36; Letter 2, Lii Ling to Su Wuu 
Sa BE GR W loc. cit. J 28 p. 45; Letter 3, Lii Ling to Su Мош d 38 E X gt 
loc. cit. J 28 p. 5a-7a ; the set of two letters in the A. Stein collection, namely 
Letter 4, Lii Ling to Su Wuu 8 Ж s and Letter 5, Su Wuu to Lii Ling 
X3 IN Ek 7F И F # No. 8. 785, in the А. Stein Collection 5 in the British 
Museum. They are interesting as variant versions of the currently known letters, 
since the characters of these two well-known figures represented therein are quite 
different from the impressions we have of them created by Letters 1, 2, and 3. 


C. Tux Bust Known LETTER (LETTER 3) AND REASONS FOR ITS FAME 
Of the five letters Letter 3 is the best known. The obvious reason is its 
inclusion in such a famous anthology as the Wen-sheuan, a book read by all 


1d; 3X WB BE, edited by Guoh Goong 3 $k of Ching ўў, with a preface dated 1703. 
sont Ж $i JL edited by Wu Chuu-teair JL 48 $f of Ching ўй, with a preface dated 


ВЕ shortened version $ Jk HE ү; 4 3c Gb fij و‎ has been included in the Basio 
Sinological Series [Ж 4 2 Ж 3# PH (published in 1933). Both the shortened version 
and the main work (Harnfenlou Guujin Wenchau) were edited by Wu Tzeng-chyi (EL 8" ft), 
the main work as early as 1910. 

+ Т came across the title of these letters in Dr. L. Giles’ own catalogue of this collection to 
which I had access by his kind permission. The first of these letters has been well preserved, but 
a large number of characters in the second have been blotted out. 

5 As Professor W. Simon has kindly informed me, three MSS. containing copies of Letters 4 
and 5 are included among the collection of P. Pelliot's Duen Hwang MSS. in the National Library 
Bibliothéque Nationale), Paris, MS. Nos. 2498, 2847, and 3692. 
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young scholars aspiring to the various prizes of scholarship throughout the 
empire, as well as by other members of the literate class—for less mundane 
motives. Needless to say its inclusion in smaller but popular anthologies also 
contributes to its fame. | 

Another reason is that the content of this letter is moving. The description 
of Lii's mental as well as physical sufferings in the distant Shiongnu land and the 
injustice done to him must appeal strongly to the sympathy and imagination 
of the young reader. It touches on the kind of problem or conflict which the out- 
moded Confucian system inevitably engendered апа which must have been 
keenly felt by many a subject of imperial China, the conflict of loyalty to one's 
family and loyalty to an autocratic government which often dealt irresponsibly 
with its people. The smooth flowing rhythm of this composition and its choice of 
telling phrases must also have given pleasure to the ear as well as the mind. 

Still another reason is that in the Wen-sheuan and in most other anthologies 
Letter 3 is placed next to Symaa Chian’s пі Hj HB 38 {E £ a, which dwells on 
the same theme of injustice meted out by the autocratic government to an 
honest but powerless individual, namely Symaa Chian, who had merely made 
a reasonable remonstrance to the throne regarding Lii Ling’s worthy character. 

In the letter Symaa Chian recalled the unfortunate surrender of Lii Ling, 
and stated his conviction that it was neither cowardice nor love of gain which 
dictated Lii’s move, but rather a desire to live to fight another day and render 
greater service to his ruler. With this supporting evidence of Lii Ling’s 
worthiness the impressionable minds of young Chinese scholars seem to 
have been satisfied that Lii’s noble character was sufficiently proved and so 
Li Ling himself and Letter 3 which has been attributed to him have become 
even more endeared to the heart and ear of every young scholar. 

Ав regards Letters 1 and 2, apart from their absence from the Wen-sheuan 
and smaller anthologies, their lack of any tangible theme must have largely 
contributed to their neglect by the reading public. Letters 4 and 5 seem not to 
have been current in the central empire and are therefore unknown to the wider 
reading public ; they have, moreover, no literary merit. 


D. HISTORICAL Account or THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
LETTER 3 AMONG CHINESE LITERARY ÜRrTIOS 


As mentioned in the beginning of this paper the authorship of these letters, 
at least the three currently known in the central empire, is disputed. The 
disagreement has naturally centred round Letter 3 rather than any other, since 
it has been more in the public eye. This letter was no doubt accepted as a 
genuine composition from the hand of Lii Ling by Prince Jau Ming ¥ Hg AA 
X F, and no comment of his accompanies its inclusion as a Former Hann 
work. However, ever since Tarng times, some scholars have expressed doubts 
about its authorship; others have attempted to allay these doubts and still 
others have wavered between these two opinions. For convenience I shall 
group these scholars according to their stand in this dispute as follows :— 
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I. Three scholars who consider that Letter 8 is a genuine letter from the hand 
of Lii Ling 

1. боон Gooxa 3% BE (izyh W x) of Ching Ff in his anthology Guuwen 
Pyngjuh d; ЭС FF Rb says! in a note at the end of Letter 3 that Lii Ling's 
letter gives us the impression of being the sighs and regrets of a man of heroic 
stature frustrated and in dire distress ; that when one reads the biography of 
Shiang Yeu J 74, one feels that one's spirit is narrowly confined, whereas 
when one reads Lii Ling’s letter [3] it causes one's spirit to expand or reach 
out into space; that if, according to the opinion of some former scholars, this 
letter is perhaps a forgery then only another man who had had an experience 
similar to Lii Ling's could have produced such a letter, but then if there had 
been such a man, he would have expressed his feelings in his own name and 
not made up some pretty story in Lii Ling's name. He concludes therefore 
that it must be a genuine Lii Ling letter. 

2. Wu Cnmuu-rSAm EX 38 pf (yh BY FF) of Ching fF in his anthology 
Guuwen Guanjyy iz ЭС $i E says * in a note at the end of Letter 3, that in the 
second year of the reign period Tian-Hann Lii Ling led 5,000 infantry 
troops out of China to do battle with the king of the Shiongnu and had to 
surrender through exhaustion of (military) strength. In the Shiongnu land he 
met Su Wuu. When Su Wuu reached home he sent a letter to ask Lii Ling to 
return to Hann, whereupon Lii Ling wrote this letter in reply, firstly to expresa 
what he felt in his heart and secondly to blame Hann for ignoring his meri- 
torious service. Its style shows up well his righteous feelings and it is strongly 
moving, so much 80 that it could almost cause the wind to rise and rain to fall 
and the gods and spirits to weep. Apart from Su Wuu (who knew about Lii 
Ling's sufferings) nobody else could have produced such а work on behalf of 
Lii Ling. Su (Dong-po JR 44) ° calls this the casual literary exercise of some 
nonentity of the Chyi-Liang period (5th-6th century) but one cannot help 
thinking that this was а bold and misleading statement. 

3. Fane TYNG-GUEI Fy ££ xt (ул 8 PE) of Ching d$ thinks that Letter 
8 is indeed a good representative of the Former Hann style, overflowing and 


MH. AA Ж 32 PA. TRA O6 EU RE A E. 4 
А Ж MHRA ا‎ A ҖЕ ار‎ EE AR FB # 
Me ZB Ж.Н BBOXS BRE Б {> Ш.Ж Ж Тт ж ШО EE 2B. 
XR اذا‎ HM — FE BT NE ppon 8 m BR 55 їй RR. IR dp SR BE. 
COK й — 28. REPETA Hp GE Xu 8 FR. 7) 7. 75 BE. ty 
Жр RRR RH RRR SERE. 4r By UR. BO JE JC Yr Up 2 
— A Bd HE. — 04$ UE A BY. HMR A. ВЕД 0 RK ТН. Û 
ЖЮ. RFM AC BRAT JA {К fe. RR HR DRA 
L RAKERA 


з Бөө below, p. 122, under ПТ, 2, 
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free, and he goes to the extent of suggesting that it has the Symaa Chian 
atmosphere or style.! 

With the above scholars one could also include Western sinologues like 
Margouliés, Zottoli, and Grube, who tacitly included the letter as a Former 
Hann piece in their anthologies without comment on its authorship. Н. Giles 
alone made a special mention of this dispute on the authorship but he refused 
to discuss it further by deciding to follow the opinion of the Chinese scholar 
Lin Shi-jong pk & $f ((zyh và 4$), saying ‘ Its genuineness has been questioned 
by Su Shih of the Sung Dynasty but not by the greatest of modern critics, 
Lin Hsi-Chung, who declares that its pathos is enough to make even the gods 
weep and that it cannot possibly have come from any other hand save that of 
Lii Ling. With this verdict the foreign student may well rest content’. 
Actually Dr. Giles was quoting Wu Chuu-tsair's Ж. 45 44 comment. Vor Lin 
Shi-jonq's own comment see p. 124.) 

II. One scholar who leaves the question open 

Suen Yuru-renc 276 Н й of Ching WW says? ‘Liou Jy-jii $ ж Ж 
suspects that this piece is an “ imitation ” letter from the hand of a writer of 
the Chyi-Liang Period, probably because its style is rather elegant and also 
because Ban Guh has not recorded it in his history,? but some literary pieces of 
high merit from the hands of various Hann writers (Mei Sheng and Wang 
Tzyy-iuan) have not been recorded in it either; further, these (unrecorded) 
pieces differ from the style of the Former Hann Period as well, so can one say 
that they are all imitation pieces too ? Moreover ', continues Suen, ' even [the 
style of] writers of Chyi-Liang such as Yan fifi JE 4E and Ren ff |5, who were 
the foremost writers of Liowchaur, is marked off from the style of Tsaur Jyr’s 
WY Ff [192-232] memorials by a noticeable difference in their standards во 
that it is impossible that any other Chyi-Liang writer could have achieved 
this excellent style of letter writing.’ 

Suen also says that the style of the letter is actually unlike that of the 
Former Hann Period, yet it is not inferior to works of the Wey-Jinn fü $€ 
Period (8rd and 4th century) so it must be that of Later Hann, in fact it savours 
of the style of Ju Shwu-yuan * 4 # 76 and others.- But after all a style must 


1k ЕП GG. WB [DD BE DH. їп the Wen-sheuan Jy: Pyng, Fuh Bar X 3 Ж FF 
WT RR, J. 10, p.82. (References to this book have been kindly supplied by Mr. Y. Leo by 
correspondenoe, as this book is not accessible to me.) 


"D F A БЕН Wb JE OX 22 XO Cb HE 16. BM RH RD e EL. 


JL Ж} TR SR. К жой PA ЖОЕ EE ع2 عد‎ UN F SB GR BÉ da. WE 
خلا‎ Ж OR Ж. Ti BU SK XR {М XD yu XO ЖОЮ. OR BE EO. Н x 
مك‎ AR EE 28 2. db عد‎ 9 OE SÉ Go — BD. ع9‎ RB EDO 
WR. Адаш ЖОЖ 7 [Vp Tu JW. PA 30 OR 3E 24 25. GE ROMS XR JR BU OS 
Фя. ЛЕВЕЛ & n gb RN JE حك‎ 9f 25 Zo BE HB. Loo at. 

з Liou Jy-ju actually says that Symaa Chian did not inolude it in his Shyy-Jth. See p. 122. 
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have а beginning, so how do we know that Lii Ling was not the originator of 

this style 1 

HI. Six! scholars who consider that Letter 3 does not come from the hand 
of Lii Ling | 

1. Liou J-xx $88) 4) #8 (yh F (ج3‎ 661-721 of Tarng in his Shyytong 
تلز‎ Jj says ? that in the Collected Works of Lii Ling there is a letter to Su Wuu. 
Its diction has strength and elegance and its rhythm flows freely. Looking at 
its style one does not feel that it was written by a writer of Former Hann. It 
is probably the work of a later writer who pretended that this was a work of 
Lii Ling. The fact that it is not included in Symaa Chian’s Shyyjth is signifi- 
cant. To.include it among Lii Ling’s Collected Works is indeed a mistake. 

2. Su Suvg BF RR (teyh F 8, haw УЕ bE) 1036-1101 of Sonq says? that if Lii 
Ling and Su Wuu wrote poems to each other on the occasion of their parting 
at Charng An, why should they mention such localities as the Yangtzyy and the 
Hann River? And the letter from Lii Ling to Su Wuu has a style and diction 
most vulgar and immature. It must certainly be an imitation piece (literary 
exercise) of some youngster of the Chyi-Liang Period and it is definitely not a 
Former Hann work. Prince Jau Ming did not realize this, but Liou Jy-jii did. 

3. SuzN Jvu-rzuu $$ x5 ЛЫ (yh EH RE) 1737-1801 of Ching quotes * 
Liou Jy-jii’s opinion on the subject, showing his agreement. 

4. Her Jwo fej $8 (izyh WE BB, haw $% FF) 1661-1722 of Ching says that it 
appears to be the work of some talented writer of the Jiann Ап Period 
(196-219 a.D.) and that it is definitely not a work of Former Hann. 


1 Only the better known soholars of this group are given here. For further contributions to 
this question there are useful references in Luoh Horng-kao's Ek #8 |, Wen-sheuan Shyue 
3C XA SB. published by the Chunghwa Press, Shanghay, 1987, pp. 169-172. Also seo the essay 
on Lii Ling 25 Bg Bẹ by Bor Jıu-yih Af FH 8, who based his judgment of Lii's character 
partly on Letter 3, in the Harnfenlou Guujin Wenchau Jeanbian, J. 1, pp. 64-56. 
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BR. 24 dt 5c 18. 7 28 Pu ЖК A Ju (ROME BI B. BR FB EE ТЕ Ш.Ж X БЕ 
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In his Bü SE] ТБ AP ШЧ Bp in BE HY nk tf d£ f, Bamo Sinologioal Series, J 9 
(Letters), p. 13. 
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* In his Wen-sheuan Lii Juh Buu-yeng 3C 3 Æ ik fü TE. TSIC 32 gib ffs p р. 66. 
SIn tho Jw-Pi Wen-sheuan (Bk Ht Ж i 3 XU WB HH ЗС XE ck BE Б), 1772, 
J 41, pp. 2a and 4b-6s. 
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Even from the paragraph of the letter beginning ‘ Since the first days of my 
surrender ' one is led to think that Su Wuu never knew the facts regarding the 
surrender—this alone is enough to show that the letter is an imitation piece 
(or а forgery). 

Coming to the part concerning Su Wuu's reward after his return to Hann, 
that he should have been enfeoffed and made a marquis # з ¥ t zz JB. um 
T 3* Z Ж, Her remarks that Tsay Iong in his Dwu Duann says ' In the rise 
of Hann only royal princes were enfeoffed with bundles of earth ',* so that this 
paragraph of the letter betrays itslater date. Moreover according to the laws of 
Hann only those with meritorious military service were made marquises. The 
first non-military person to be made a marquis was the chief minister, Gongsuen 
Heh A # $, and that only as a sign of special favour *, and the reason why the 
Marquis Borwhanq ? was enfeoffed was because he acted as guide to the army, 
so that the complaint that Su Wuu was not enfeoffed with full rites and made a 
marquis was an inaccuracy. From the fact that the Prince of lan sent up a 
memorial to the throne objecting to Yang Chaang being made 18 3% Ж} By for no 
meritorious service in contrast with Su Wuu’s loyal service and comparatively 
poor reward, it can be seen that though Su Wuu persevered in maintaining his 
loyalty to Hann, there was no reason to expect that the title of marquis would 
have been conferred on him. Since the time of Tarng, and subsequently, many 
have not realized their mistake in the usage of this title. As regards Chwenyu 
Charng, he was made the Marquis of Dingling * in a time of disorderly govern- 
ment and so it is not a valid argument for disproving the usage mentioned above. 

5. Yer SHun-rarn HE Rt HE (yh ЙД WE) of Ching FF quotes Liou Jy-jii’s 
and Su Shyh’s criticisms and adds his own contribution to the question 5— 
that when Hann Jaudih ascended the throne, old friends of Lii's, Ren Lih-jenq 


f& ال‎ 75 an. ЗЕЕ Ж Ж.Н ج12‎ ON Wc 8 8.15 EB 
c. ш ЖОЖ. Ж + FR xm ATE О GRECE bk Л اا‎ 8 
dk E BU SE HR. НАВЕ НАЖ BEY eR RK. BE ЖШ 

пле вава на 
11.0. the full rites of handing over a bundle of coloured earth to а prince so that with it he 

could build the temple to the earth god and the god of grains in his own state. For further details 

see below, note 2, p. 131. 

3 Because he was most reluctant to accept the office of chief minister. See Hann Shu Buujuh, 

J 66, pp. 12-18. 


* The Hann envoy to the Far West, Jang Chien Hê #6. See Hann Shu Buujuh,J 61; 
р. 248-28b. 


4 Chwenyu Charng ў P Bez. See Hann Shu Buujuh, J 93, рр. 29b-80a. 
3 In the Ju-Pi Wen-sheuan, J 41, p. Da. 


Шав натх Жн Н FE كلا‎ ЖЖ Ж B قلا‎ JE. RE T 
We F&F BI Du ЖЕ. ЛК جد‎ FF FJ B.D} Sd Hr HE ТЕ. Ut Jb VU GR 
XC. ЖЕШ FF Or. BE MEAS ТЕ XK ФЕ ذا‎ fap ЩЩ. 3 Me. RO 18 Ж Ж. 
E.Z EL 48 BR Ж. Ж Ж ЖОЖ WE d SRE Ж — +e. ФЕ Ж 
ASR ЕА طلا‎ РТУ % 2 34 ع‎ Be SELES KRISH 
FER Ж e OSEE ЕЮ МЕТКЕ 
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and others, were sent to the Shiongnu to invite Lii to return to Hann. There- 
upon Lii Ling smoothed his own hair saying, ' I have already changed into the 
barbarian style of attire. À man cannot face disgrace twice'. Lii Ling stayed 
in the Shiongnu land for more than twenty years. There was no mention ever 
of Su Wuu writing to ask him to return to Hann. The three Su Wuu-Lii Ling 
letters included among our preserved literary works are even more vulgar in 
style and untrustworthy. This letter (viz. Letter 3) is doubtless an imitation 
piece (a literary exercise). Even so it has high literary merit. 

6. LIN Yun-mine Ж Ж 85 (tzyh yg 4p) 17th century (see Gile’s Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary, 1255) after weighing the arguments put up by the 
writer of Letter 3 regarding Lii Ling's proposed plan of requiting the kindness 
of Hann in spite of his surrender and after commenting on the moving story 
and robust style of the letter, says 1 that since the Hann Shu recorded Lii Ling’s 
affair in some detail and yet did not include this letter one is led to think that 
Letter 3 is an outstanding literary work of another style which is quite different 
from the directness and spontaneity of the Former Hann Period. Previous 
Scholars have said that it came from the hand of an able writer of Liowchaur. . 
L think they are right. 


E. REASONS FOR THE FINAL REJECTION OF THE LETTERS A8 ORIGINATING 
FROM THE Hanns or Su WUT AND Li Line 


I. General observations on the line of argument taken by the above-mentioned 
Cunten kekolar 

The reasons given by both Guoh Goong 34 HE and Wu Chuu-teair R. 48 $f 
for upholding the belief that Letter 3 is genuine are one and the same, viz. that 
it is a most moving letter, and that the feelings are genuine. This argument 18 
not valid, since these critics made no allowance for the imagination of the writer 
or forger and ruled out the possibility of ‘ verisimilitude ' employed so deftly 
even by early novelists in China. The main purpose of the letter was to appeal 
to one’s sympathies, sense of justice, and imagination and it succeeded in 
blinding these critics as well as many other readers to its other features which 
will be discussed later. Regarding the comment of Fang Tyng-guei 7 &£ ff 
I have little to say. He believes that the style of the letter is close to that of 
Symaa Chian and therefore implies that it rightly belongs to the Former Hann 
Period. But the general opinion of scholars is that it does not belong to that 
period. Suen Yueh-feng Ж H kg does not agree with Liou Jy-jii and implies 
that Ban Guh’s omission of the letter from Lii Ling’s biography may simply 
have been an accident, but still he has not answered Liou’s criticism that its 


1 Та his anthology Guuwen Shiyih үт 3C Xj FE, with a preface dated 1716, J 8, p. 18b 
BHA... ЖОЖ TE WA RR 35 .غ8 عد‎ Me 4E DR L0. 5» Rb 
HEX p. |u pu 36 8: JE RAR 37. 2b XE WB IB 2N XB Sx 


$k 
pH 
F.H A. 
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style and diction are somewhat too elegant for the Former Hann Period. His 
argument giving as an instance Ban Guh’s omission of Mei Shenq's work 
Xi Ж - XR and Wang Tzyy-iuan's works E F YH DU F ae dd is not a valid 
one for justifying the non-inclusion of such a letter as Letter 3, since its historical 
significance is incomparably greater than their works named above. The fact 
that Ban Guh quotes the whole of Symaa Chian's letter ## {£ 4 $ in the 
biography of the earlier historian is most significant, for Ban Guh must have 
realized that that letter could give valuable insight into the misfortune that 
ruined both Lii Ling and Symaa Chian at the same time; and so it is unlikely 
that the same historian (Ban Guh) would have left out such a relevant piece of 
material in the case of Lii Ling’s biography if he had known of it. 

It is indeed not always easy to decide when a style of prose or poetry 
actually begins. Suen seems to think that the style of Letter 3 is like that of 
the writings 1 of Ju Four Ж: Ф (tzyh Shwu-yuan # JG) and others. He argues 
further—‘ How do we know that it was not Lii Ling's letter which gave rise to 
the Later Hann (i.e. more regularly parallelistic) style ?' This only shows how 
uncertain he is about the question of the style of Letter 3, for having declared 
that it is different from that of Former Hann writings, he proceeds—directly 
and without giving any reason for or hint of the gap between the spontaneous 
Former Hann style (with its irregular syllable groups) and the more ornate 
Later Hann style (more regularly four-syllabic and parallelistic) and without 
suggesting any change from the one to the other by naming a few transition 
period writers—to hint vaguely that the more ornate style of Later Hann 
might have been due simply to the lead given by Lii Ling's letter, which, one 
might infer, falls within the Former Hann Period. In fact parallelisms in the 
fuh since the beginning of Hann, and the stylizing or formalizing ? of memorials 
and edicts more and more into regular four syllable groups of words since 
Wang Maang’s Е ЗЕ time, must have influenced the style of letter-writing in 
Later Hann and Wey-Jinn $ Ff times. By the time of Liowchaur current 
letters contain as many parallelisms (e.g. respectively matching epithets) and 
four-syllable and six-syllable groups as in & fuh. Indeed Lii Ling would have 
been a scholar and poet with acute sensibilities and a fondness for a clever 
turn of phrase rather than the practical man? and soldier that he was if he 
deliberately composed а letter in an ornate style, with frequent parallelisms, 


1 In fact the style of Ju's letter 4$ ШЫ Ж Hye Bü w^ Bü FF and his other pieces included in 
his biography in the How Hann Shu and in the Donghann-wenjiann Wi JM ЭС f by Chern 
Jiann [Mi 22 of опа, in the edition of Woanwoei-byeizang $ë 28 FI] HR, reprinted by the 
Palace Museum, Peking, 1935, J 3, p. 10b-13b does not bear a very close resemblance to that of 
Letter 3. 

? More of this in pp. 129, 130. 

* Practical enough to leave Hann behind and settle down to a new life as necessity dictated 
and serve his new patron even in military expeditions against Hann troops when required. See 
Hann Shu Buujub, J 94, р. Ма fu] Ж BE XK HE ЛЕ BR Ж. ЈА Ut 
Ж E BFR .لل‎ û. RM Л.Н. 
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in the tradition of the fu of his day; and he would thus have anticipated -~ 
by two hundred years such elegant stylists in letter-writing as Dow Shyuan's 
wife and Shyu Shwu.t 

In any case letters of Former Hann days, written between equals, like 
Symaa Chian's عق‎ {E 3 sip, or between inferiors and superiors, like the ones 
from Mei Sheng Ж #€ to the Prince of Wu Ж 7E. 1,* and even memorials and 
edicts, were more spontaneous, direct and outspoken than the formalized and 
more ornate letters of later days. It is strange that Suen Yueh-feng still con- 
sidered it possible that Letter 3 was a pre-Later Hann work. 

The arguments of Liou, Su, Her, Yeh, and Lin are all sound and their 
judgments agree. Some pay more attention to the style and others to the 
data of Letter 3, but their main objection to its authenticity is the same— 
that it lacks support from the Hann Shu; and I agree that this is a strong 
reason. for rejecting the letter as the authentic work of Lii Ling. 


II. Five arguments in favour of a final rejection 


1. The existence of clearly fictitious letters attributed to Lii Ling and Su 
Wau suggests the possibility of forgery in other cases as well, i.e. Letters 1, 2, 
and 3 
. Letters 4 and 5, with their story-teller style of composition and the strange 
addition of the words dh F 272 JE Ж 47 3€ قتي‎ 3& at the edge of the MS, A. 
Stein Collection No. S. 785, British Museum, seem to belong to the body of 
popular literature ? sung or recited in monasteries as well as outside to audiences 
who had acquired a taste for recitals like the Biannwen ## 3¢. Ав their style 
is vulgar (1.e. in the style of popular recitals) and has no literary value and as they 
are definitely not Former Hann compositions I do not think it will serve any 
useful purpose to dwell on them in great detail. 

The fact that Letters 4 and 5 exist and a fragment such as the following 
(attributed to Su Wuu) :— 

ЖЕНА ЖАЛЕ Ж ORO ع2‎ ٠ ТАЛАИ BSH EAR 
JH SE. 36 OX RA BD BR GE й. 
is preserved in the Tayping Yuhlaan X ZF fH 9E 919 pp. 8a and 9b (the implica- 
tion of which is as good as telling Lii Ling that as a general he had not the 
slightest idea how to deal with the practical problems of transport and supply) 
makes one think that there are enough discrepancies among the data 
in the various fragments and letters to show that they came from different 
authors.and that there is the possibility that any one of them may turn out 
to be a forgery. 


1 бее below, p. 130. 

2 4> W 30, COSCHSLW J 20, pp. 224a. 

8 It is rather significant that MS. No. 2498, Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, is dated A.D. 028 
CR BE = Е), when recitals of stories of heroic or noble characters had gained great popularity 
and attracted large audiences among the populace. 
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2. Letters 1, 2, and 3 are written by one and the same author and therefore 
cannot be from the hands of Su Wuu and Lii Ling respectively 


Letters 1, 2, and 3 resemble one another so closely that it is impossible for 
one not to think of the possibility, of their coming from the same pen. The 
difference between Letter 3 on the one hand and Letters 1 and 2 on the other is 
that the writer seems to have said everything he wanted to say in Letter 3 and 
so the lack of theme in the other two letters probably causes a critic like Yeh 
Shuh-farn to relegate them to a much lower level. It is possible that Letters 
1 and 2 were composed after 3 in order to give it the appearance of being 
genuine. 

1 shall give lists of examples of phrases, sentences, etc., from the three letters 
to support my contention that they have the same style. But before doing so 
I shall have to dwell for a moment on the process of thought in the mind of a 
writer of the parallelistic style when he is composing his four-syllable groups 
of words intermingled with six-syllable groups, and garnishing them frequently 
with respectively matching epithets or parallelisms. Such writers would have 
known by heart and therefore would have liberally ‘ quoted ’ from older poems, 
fuh, essays, otc. In fact they preferred to have their ideas or thoughts expressed 
or conveyed by words and phrases already used by the ancients and prized by 
scholars. These ‘ quotes’ often include allusions to mythology, legends, 
interesting episodes from historical records, romances, and stories of all kinds, 
but by ‘ quotes ' one does not mean ‘ quotations ' in the Western sense. In the 
West quotations are expected to be relevant and accurate in every detail, 
otherwise they are mere allusions or are branded as misquotations. Chinese 
‘quotes’ are perhaps nearer cousins of Latin tags as quoted by M.P.s of a 
former age, since most ‘ quotes’ in Chinese are allowed by commentators to 
be such even when the connexion between the text in question and the original 
quoted text is rather far-fetched. Chinese writers could either merely refer to 
а phrase or line, or even half or part of it, or give а more or less verbatim 
version of it, and such a reference or ‘ quote’ is counted as a sign of rich 
scholarly equipment. Another method of showing one's literary knowledge is a 
free paraphrase of famous stories from mythology, legends, history, ete., in one's 
own words. This method is not as often employed as the former, since popular 
allusions given with the original text need only two or at most a few words to 
convey to the reader the whole story and so it is more terse and economical 
than paraphrasing. Writers using the parallelistic style are therefore apt to 
draw freely from lines or sentences of their predecessors besides making up 
their own parallelisms. Indeed writers of the parallelistic style are not con- 


1 Bee above, р. 128, n.5, 1 zi: BE BEL = d FB RBH $ Б JE 18 : 1 am not sure 
what Yeh means here. The three letters preserved in the well-known collections of literary works 
are one from Su Wuu and two from Lil Ling. 1 take it that he calls Letters 1, 2, and 3 Lii Ling 
lettera for short. If his statement is not to be taken in the loose sense I have indicated then he must 
have had access to three other Lai Ling letters, which are no longer extant. 
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sidered very elegant unless they can recall or repeat well-known phrases with or 
without acknowledgment. With the treasury of beautiful phrases and sounds and 
parallelisms coming up readily to their minds, they work on the basis of 
association of ideas and proceed from one allusion to another of a similar 
nature, thus making up a kind of couplet. By the piling up of couplet upon 
couplet containing names of persons or things in similar situations, or by the 
furnishing of a great number of highly emotive or colourful adjectival opposites 
or correlatives in a description of nature or some man-made edifice, the literary 
composition grows in bulk. At times even one single word or sound in one 
quoted poem suggesta by association quite another poem to the writer, and thus 
gives him the matching epithet for his couplet. This often happens before he 
ig conscious of how and why he comes by it. When we realize how a writer of 
parallelistic style works and how he has to search for matching names, events 
and epithets and also to regulate the number of syllables in fours or sixes with 
only occasional lapses into a group of words of other than four or six syllables, 
we can detect similar usage of words, phrases, and constructions, and often 
detect either an easy flow of ideas and words or a strained groping for matching 
epithets, etc., and by this last weakness an author's individual traits or his 
leaning towards certain words, epithets, or ideas may be brought to light, By 
the following examples I am attempting to show how similar words, construc- 
tions, and * quotes’ are used in all the three letters. 


Ше ная жя cf. [9] НЕ. He X 
т. Ш Xp ја ДИ. $8 f dB BH RE A 
^B A Ж. A EI Ж; Ж 

fb XX. du Jp E Rê 

ШЕ Ж z gg. ‘of. [3] ЖЖ 2 В. 

[1] 2 SE Ж RW. cf. [3] Ж ER GR E. 

1] & & BP. cf. [3] f$ — ож. 

ШЖ ZE Re BR. cf. [3] Н 4E Ж Ж. 

]1[ 2 ая ы. © Bk cf. [3] HRB. ل‎ RF 
Жз. LS. Fa DJ Bk Mt. 

A Ж ALR. 

ШЖ + m oW. له‎ [3] € EF + ZB. 

[1] Si X عد‎ m. cf. [2] BE k F JM. and [3] BRT 5m. (3 

times) 

[1] FF 0 f 8. ef. [3] kA 1] В. 

[1] X dj — 88. >A) CORE d [2] HERB AR 
AX Ж. FB — 88. Ж BY Be. E B JI 

Ж ж HE. 1] FI ZARB Ж% Ж 

[1] 4a яж. d BRAKE Za RAET. 
ЖЖ. Ж AER Ж. Si. we AE Ж AE Ж BE Ж. 

M4 FF Hk &. 7F 8# ef. [3] + BF RRA 
f& 8. ax RE. 


1 The numbers in square brackets refer to the numbering of the letters. 


BSOAS, XY] 


RSS m 

TEM TIT << رج‎ HEUS جد‎ HH SE BO AR а) REAR e FE جد بيع‎ et SUME H 
“ER سنا يد‎ BEC + انال‎ HSE لا‎ AH اعد‎ ETE SHE EE me II 
gr سح جه لل‎ AH IRS SER I ER. KER o og جلا + جد‎ d Reg 
xn He لبس جم‎ SSS TTT RS ERE BR SE TT [Ham ناه‎ 
N кепи dap RA RRR BA C nimia لع جم‎ n 
SR HOLY HTC E SRA REC EHR ВН EE Dd Re ni جه‎ 
gx كيد‎ RE لبه لظ جد دلو‎ ids e b SY حا‎ deo alode DE же сете 
imme THE REY AN ote grt HETI CK Ro n GR НӘ 
Ho DX كم‎ RK A SEDET At и BE ks ججح عاج عم‎ S جد‎ Suma 
яз BERK ЕК OEMS HOT EC عد‎ ESO ميد يد جد لج سد وج جه ل‎ 
جه‎ Er كاك ع جد ا‎ ЕЕ SE fe rr H8 GR LEN RD ORI NJ I IB EN ححا‎ 
{шк щш EKE | She mi ع + حا‎ ts Oe BE det Fg 
HH BEER NK PCE جد‎ dE NK دجس جع‎ ERT КЕСЕНЕ لبد جا‎ ШЕ 
RI3 HE E E зы عم‎ dt جد‎ ЗИНЕШ جع جد ود ا‎ 


Prats XXIII. 


BSOAS, XV] 


SERES TA RHI 

M~ BR ACRES HERRIE | BET SSX Ho دحك‎ SEH Н 
ANT RC SES ERE Gig NI BEK ERIT دج سام سل‎ LET 89419 42) 3€ Li ste Li SR Bst 
TN RHE ل‎ к S ترد‎ NE rH e EH ل‎ f RII 9 
FAY SUN Et AUK she ek E Peng nm gast NS BS ملع‎ RHI E 
HF FAK FRA EE AH <r GR لد كه‎ нз O R > جاه‎ BY THEE بجع‎ S 
[EHE SAIR SSI ص‎ ВИ M22 جم‎ PRIN سد وجا جع‎ ERE HO] RED 
CREE] 5 NI FT قد علق‎ НС ЕШ Hg لبد‎ ЖЕНЫ EE qtd 


Pirate XXIV. 
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[1] fy Hj قر‎ Ey. HB 7“ cf. [3] 28 Bh fi 48. HB FR 
IK Ж. IK dk. 
[2] f& eae of [3] FEE RHR 
| Re Z Ш. 


[2] Be RI 22 2b ж с. [S] TP Ж Be Bê علد‎ 
экн اا ا‎ 


With such close verbal resemblances as indicated above it seems to me that 
these three letters though reputed to h&ve been written by Su-Wuu (Letter 1) 
and Lii Ling (Letters 2 and 3) must in fact have been written by one and the 
same person. It would be strange indeed if two people of such different back- 
grounds and in such different states of mind as are made apparent in their 
biographies should have written in exactly the same style and diction, and in 
a period when such ornateness was not in vogue—so strange that we can rule 
out the possibility. 

3. The style of Letters 1, 2, and 3 is unlike that of letters of the Former 
Hann Period 

None of the letters written about the time of Lii Ling and Su Wuu which 
are extant to-day comes near these three letters either in the matter of regular 
division of words into groups of four or in the matter of deliberate parallelisms. 
This could be вееп by а comparison of these letters with Former Hann ones 
such as Jou Yangs $ BB Lb ge R -E and RH} E Н Mt Me 
Sheng's # Ж L d BE JL E and عل‎ Ф Е 3# Jt E? and Yang Yunn's 
Ж В @ 34 pO Even though Jou Yang in his letter عل‎ f& R E had 
more deliberate parallelisms than in those of his contemporaries (through 
allowing the fuh style to creep into his more personal composition ?) yet its 
style and diction and technique in parallelistio constructions are not close to 
those of Letters 1, 2, and 3; in fact, in these matters Letters 1, 2, and 3 come 
much nearer to letters of & later date, such as those of Later Hann and 
Liowchaur times.* 

Letter writing became more and more ornate in style probably because the 
parallelistic groupings of epithets as practised in the fuh had permeated through 
to other compositions. Meanwhile edicts were becoming more stylized, not 
only quoting the Shyjing and Shujtng to give them a classical and authoritative 
atmosphere but approximating the style of whole documents to the four- 
syllable groups of words and the archaic diction used in the two classics. Then 


12 YE 3c, CSSCHSLW, J 19, рр. 8a-11a. 

* Ж YR X, loo. oit, J 20, pp. 2a-4a. 

з Д. YE X, loo. cit., J 32, рр. За—4а. 

* Seo letters by Ju Four Ж YE GBL FC) and Chern Lin B Hk (FL, FR) in the Wen-sheuan ; 
by Bau Jaw $g HH and Liou Shiaw-yi $i] 24 fff in the Liowchaur Wen-shye Jian-juh جار‎ aN 
XR 3€ ФЕ, compiled by Sheu Lian Ff PH, with a preface dated 1825, and the commentary 
by Li Jing-gaw Җ% 8E BB. 
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most memorials also left the more individualistic, spontaneous, and intelligible 
style of Former Hann for one as ornate and parallelistic as that used in the 
ediots. Thus the edicts and memorials of Later Hann times are, generally 
speaking, more ornate in style and more archaic in appearance than those of 
Former Hann. When memorials and letters to princes and lords were always 
couched in such effusively polite and elegant terms, it took very little for the 
commoners of the literary circles to follow suit, 80 that correspondence between 
officials and literary men as well as the educated womenfolk belonging to the 
same circles became equally elegant. The letters of Dow Shyuan's wife Ж 
E Ш УС ЧЕ and of Shyu Shwu Ф ix HK BM 18, 31 MH BE aro 
examples that bear out my statement about the progress of this style. The salient 
feature in their style is the four-syllable grouping. The meticulous parallelisms, 
matching nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., in two consecutive groups of four or of 
six, are not yet inevitable but the development has gone far enough to ensure 
their coming to the forefront. It was not accidental that although Ban Guh 
wrote his history in the more direct and spontaneous style of Symaa Chian (in 
fact he retained much of the Shyyjth) in his prefaces to the body of the work 
he was inclined to have the four-syllable groups of words and parallelistic 
arrangements. 

After the Later Hann period the parallelistic style became current in all 
kinds of composition and the matching of epithets appears to have been more 
deliberate. Although the Lii Ling/Su Wuu letters do not have the strictest 
kind of parallelisms throughout as in some Liowchaur letters, for instance 
in those of Jeanwen-dih of Liang Eh ff عد‎ W, they have enough deliberate 
parallelisms to come near to Liou Shiaw-yi's #) 3£ f& jp HH Ж ok 9 4x 
$ ° and Bau Jaws $ UH XR A BH Nu 5k FS 

The fact that deliberate parallelisms in Letters 1, 2, and 3 do not occur as 
regularly as in most Liowchaur letters must not be taken ав a proof that it is 
therefore earlier than they. We have to think of the possibility of a forger or 
imitator deliberately avoiding a full scale parallelistic style. A deliberate 
imitation of older writing could have produced an earlier atmosphere.* Indeed 
a learned and practised forger might, with meticulous care, have been able to 
avoid giving himself away, but the writer of Letters 1, 2, and 3 has not com- 
pletely assimilated the Former Hann style. 


1 These letters are included in the 2 4% W 3C, CSSCHSLW, J 96, pp. 8b-0b. 
* In Liowchaur Wenshye Jianjuh جك‎ BR X ЗА ЭЖ ,تلع‎ loo. cit, J 7, pp. 8b-9a. The оош. 


mentator derives the phrase ТЇ Ж KA BE Mr. AR AE B BR. from Letter 3 Pk BR. . 
Ж Fil 85 . 239 DO Bé ШЕ. DA ЗЕ E. Although there is the possibility that both phrases have 
been derived as stock phrases from the common source created by the legends around the 
episode of the Hann princess given in marriage to the King of the Usuen Bb f$ ZM Е, the 
repeat of Z IA and Ef Ё n this order seems to be a direot echo of Letter 3. 

3 Loo. at. J 7 pp. laa. 

* For instance, compare Jiang Yans YT ИЕ St БЕ E Ж [81 AR with his less deliber- 
ately imitative fuh, in Jiang Wentong Jyi JL X 3 4%, SBTK. 
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4. Anachronisms and inaccuracies in Letters 1, 2, and 3 

(a) E HH “Т.Ж XX Ж ELLO HE. (Letter 3)— The passage implies that 
Lii Ling had expected the Hann Emperor to honour Su Wuu with an enfeoffment 
carried out with the princely rite of handing over of coloured clay wrapped up in 
a kind of matting. As stated above in Her Jwo's argument against the 
authenticity of Letter 3,1 quoting the relevant passage in Tsay long's Dwu 
Duann,? it was not a practice in Hann to enfeoff with this ceremony anyone not 
related by blood to the emperor. Ав a reward for meritorious service the practice 
was merely to apportion the tax of so many families to the person in question and 
not to give him the same status as the royal princes. This honour was, however, 
extended to persons outside the royal house in Later Hann times. Apparently 
the writer of the letters was not aware of this earlier practice. This is the most 
glaring anachronism in Letter 3. The same anachronism is found in Letter 1. 
Hk SB. EH Pn. 

(b SHS جد‎ . . . . eR EB (Letter 3)—As has been pointed 
out by Her Jwo,? Su Wuu’s non-military service did not entitle him to such a 
reward. : 

(o) Ж ЖОЖ F P+ 3 (Letter 2)—The writer of this letter may have been 
tempted to mention that Su Wuu's portrait was painted by imperial com- 
mand by Lii Ling's prediction at the banquet Lii gave on the occasion of 
his parting with Su Wuu that when Su Wuu was back in Hann territory he 
would be as highly honoured as the loyal servants of old, with his meritorious 
service written up on silk and bamboo (i.e. in the historical records) and his 
portrait painted in red and blue BE كز‎ 4T 8 Вт Ж. JF Wf Pr Ж.Н EY 4 عد‎ 
JH.* Besides this suggestion of Lii Ling's, there is also the record of Su Wuu's 
portrait being eventually painted and put in the place of honour with others 
in the Unicorn Pavilion BR Ё BH.5 If the writer of this letter referred to this 
latter passage, he must have entirely overlooked the fact that the painting and 
placing of that portrait in the pavilion occurred in } SÉ = 4g, ie. in Dl B.C., 
by which time Lii Ling had been dead for some 23 years ° and so he could not ' 
have written about that event in a letter. 


1 feo above, p. 123. 


ASBTK 404 KE E HH B. D ORF Hb иже 8 HB m 
THEE ERK 2 ر 2< كد ع7‎ + ABD IJ G. RSH. 18 7 
2 Ж. dí ш db 2 6. АИА. 82. ل ]3 36 ال جه‎ cot 8 8 
JA ҮС Wb. ЖК 383 2 S Ж UR 4 12 ич е XO (GB LRH 
Xp Ei. R йл dh WEM De. جه‎ DA X AMAA BR. RSH Xo 
Ж УГ Fit .رتلا‎ See also Tayping ҮшМаат, Kk 2B fl Ф ВТК, J 198, .م‎ 2b. iX RE AE 
Н.х+ ЖЖ 121 3: 8 +в B 8 1 8. инә. لا خخ‎ 85 32.8 
2% YA Br HA E YA لا علد‎ JS ЖО. KHE SR Ж Tp. UE XU. E 
ая f2F .عل‎ Jk 4i ري‎ ES. VA كز‎ RBA Ж. Ж Ж 

AR aM Rt. 


* Bee above, p. 123. * Han Shu Buujuh J 64, p. 52b. 
* Loo. cit., ل‎ 54, p. 63b. * Lii Ling died in 74 в.о. 
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(d) H X Ж Л.А АЯ Z Ж. (Letter 3)—The mistake involved in this 
passage is not as apparent as the last three. Anxious to match up the epithet 
mi AA in the adjective + noun fashion the writer of Letter 3 was apparently in 
some difficulty to find a suitable adjective to qualify the Hann empire. However 
there was the bait of a clever use of R for its preceding adjective from the 
episode in the biography of Shiau Her $ {Pf narrating the anger which the first 
Emperor of Hann felt against Shianq Yeu H Ж] when the latter planned to 
encircle him within the territory of Shuu Hann Ж} # by making him the ruler of 
that territory and giving [jf] FF to the generals of Chyn Ж who had surrendered 
to Shianq Yeu, and how Shiau Her managed to pacify him with the information 
that the territory of Shuu Hann % W was proverbially referred to as X W in 
praise of the natural riches of the district, and that this was like a good omen in 
disguise, endowed by heaven, and so it would be asking for trouble if one did 
not accept heaven's gift or mandate. If Shiau Her had to tell his lord that, it 
was not а common name known to many. Indeed this special use of R as an 
adjective before ў seems to have occurred only in the biography of Shiau Her 
and in Letter 3.2 It would have been natural for a literary man to repeat this 
use deriving it from the Hann Shu, but it was hardly likely that a soldier like 
Lii Ling in his state of mind would have indulged in such a usage. Jt is much 
more probable that the writer of Letter 3 had access to the Hann Shu and came 
across this epithet, which incidentally helped him to overcome the difficulty of 
finding a suitable epithet to match Ff jjj ‘the strong barbarians’ derived 
perhaps directly from Symaa Chian’s vivid description of Lii Ling’s battle which 
includes the phrase E Bk 9à jj. 

Besides the two references mentioned above as possible sources leading to 
the use of the epithet, X; ¥# must have obtruded itself insistently on our 
writer's mind (1) in the form of the title of & reign period of Hann Wuudih, 
Ж WM (100 в.с. to 97 в.с.) in which both Lii Ling and Su Wuu made their 
memorable journeys to Shiongnu territory—the reign period во named because 
- there was a drought and it was hoped that by adopting such a title rain would 
be obtained from the heavenly river, the Milky Way X їй; and (2) in the 
form of part of а line of a poem attributed to Lii Ling $8 Ж pg ДЕ Bü. X Ж 
Я Bj W? Although in both these cases X W means or refers to the Milky 
Way, there is no reason why our writer should refrain from using it to mean 
© celestial Hann ’ since the association of the sound if not the meaning in matters 
so closely connected with Lii Ling and Su Wuu as this reign period and the 
poem would give a Lii Ling flavour to his letter, and the use of X to precede 
iX by Shiau Her would seem to justify its use in this case, however strained 
the parallelism might appear to readers afterwards. 


"Ж жр н. ж Р Ж Ho جز‎ E Җ ЯФ. ШЕН. ЖОЙ. НЕЕ 38. Hann Shu 


Buujuh, J 39, p. 29a. 

3 Regarding the use of the epithet X E, see e.g. Peywen Yunnfwu $A, 3C HB HE ала 
Pyantzyh Leybian Eft = ЖЩ #8. 

5 Wensheuan, SBTK J 30, p. 37a. 
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(e) #: AR HG p (Letter 3), cf. B Ж ЗЕ 3E. Vu Pi 8k Л (Hann Shu Buujuh 
* J B4, p. 48b). This could have been a boast on the part of a soldier but it looks 
more like a neat phrase to match up with 25 45 786 EP which goes before. 

(f) їй SAEC ж .جد جد‎ 35 4 ИЖИ; Н. BR Be A F JE (Letter 
3). It would have been unfair for Lii Ling to say that the emperor blamed 
him for not killing himself, because Lii Ling had long known that the heavy 
punishment meted out to his family was because Lii Shiuh’s activities in the 
enemy's camp * had been mistaken for his. 

(9) їй 2» ЖЮ Е eod B 5. MARA UND BRM 
Mj 5E. At the time of Su Wuu's return it would have been untrue to say 
that unworthy ministers and relatives of the royal house were given the 
highest ranks and honour, as Lii's own worthy friends? were then at the helm 
in the new government. 

(h) Finally there is a very good reason for disbelieving the authenticity of 
Letter 3 as a whole, in the light of an argument put forward by Ueng Fang-gang * 
S 5 Ў (yh Æ W, 1733-1818 according to Hummels Eminent Chinese, 
p. 856) to which I also subscribe. He says that Lii Ling and Su Wuu had been 
friends, and so if the former wrote such a letter, full of complaints against Hann, 
to the latter, sent by hand over thousands of miles, the news would have been 
spread around and Su Wuu would have been implicated in a case of disloyal and 
impudent criticism against the throne. If Su Wuu had received such a letter . 
he would have lost no time in destroying it with fire and water and not have 
kept it for posterity. The case of Yang Yunn's Mj f poem sent to Suen 
Huey-tzong Ж @ 55 involved the punishment of death for the former and loss 
of office for the latter. It would have been foolish to & criminal degree if Lii 
Ling, knowing the laws and customs of Hann, had deliberately and consciously 
composed an ornate letter blaming Hann and justifying himself and had so 
risked the ruin of a friend whom he admired. 


D. Letters 1, 2, and 3 are merely patchwork compositions, with the patches 
rather well fibted together 


If we analyse these letters into components and look at them as parts 
derived from various earlier compositions, it becomes apparent that they are 
patchworks of phrases, epitheta, etc., well culled from the past, and paraphrases 
from relevant texts connected with Lii Ling and Bu Wuu such as the three 
histories, the Shyy-Jth, the Hann Shu, and the Chyan Hann Jih, and the 
3E FE E FF by Symaa Chian, the so-called Lii Ling/Su Wuu poems included 
in the Wen-Shuean X 3 and other anthologies or referred to in commentaries 


1 Seo p. 114 n. 8. 
* Beo Wensheuan Shyue 3C 3 Sj, by Luoh Horng-kae jit 8 WL, Chunghwa Press, Shanghai, 
1937, p. 171. 


° 28 F апа Е А JX were mentioned by Lii’s visitor at the invitation of Hann for 
Li Ling to return to China, see p. 115. 
4 Quoted in Wensheuan Shyue 3C 38 Bib, 100. cit., p. 171. 
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in the Wen-Sheuan and elsewhere (and perhaps other earlier poems and pieces 
which have not come down to us). The following is a list of such echoes of earlier ` 


Shu J 54, p. 52b). 
REMI Т ЕШШ. 
(Li Ling’ poem, Tayping 
Yuhlann 919, pp. 8a-95); F % 
d Эл E. 5H ES X SOR. (Su 
Wuu' poem, Guu Wen Yuann, 
Y; X Hi, reprinted in TSJC, 
1935-1937, J 8, p. 191.) 

KI Bh. (C Hs dE db HR‏ ار قر 


cf. 


' fragment attributed to Su Wuu 


in Æ M 3c CSSCHSLW J 28, 
p. 3b. 

8j Ж {К db EU ESSE ED AR. 
(& H+ Л # im the Wer- 
sheuan J 29, p. 16). 

We RHR. Bob BK RK. 
(‘Su Моп’ poem in the Wen- 
sheuan J 29, p. 13b). 


Bb Xe mi .ع‎ Am 8 18] p Ê ТА. 
GR FEX D 
JF Xf PF Ж (Chyan Hann Shu 
J 54, 52a). 
3 7) 9 BH $8 (Lii Ling’ poem 
in the Wen-sheuan J 29, p. 126). 
ور‎ Ж & ^ 58 (Su Wu’ 
poem in the Wen-sheuan ل‎ 29, 
p. 15a). 


ليها 


ص 


cf. 


C 


ry 


cl. 


Ph 


cr, 


C 


works. 


(a) Verbal resemblances. 
Шка DA EP dk. 


ШЕ Jb . | 
ІЖ نالا‎ FF db; BIN. 


[1] Br JA €. HÀ. ahi FF. 


[3] sk HF HE КОЖ. ХЫ ЯЙ Жу їй. 


OT Rl. 25 Ж Р Ж WH. # 


+ йй. 
П]# £25 в. 
14: BE ix ж. د‎ ORDEN. 
[3] F $$ E Ж. RH Se Е. 
(fs mA 


ШЕ R tk Ж. 

[9] Et Fi, AR. BB ЖОК Ж. 
асе 
[SB] MAF JN. KA 5 
BIE # ЖР 73 $8. 
йат 8 
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cf. S&F OK f (Lii Ling’ poem 
in a commentary in the Wen- 
sheuan J 37, 3b and 31a); Ж dai 
Be W FE. Ж 2) X EL (Lii 
Ling’ poem, Guu Wen Yuann 
J 8, p. 190). 

cf. كذ‎ dC RS % ROE. 
(i fA + RE ЯК К Guu 
Shy Yuan y; FF Û Lb p.45). 


ADAE REX. (a ‘Su Ww’ 
poem in the Wen-sheuan J 29, 
p. 18а). 


cf. Ве 
J 


Bh 


ei. 


cf. 


in the Wen-sheuan J 27, p. 315). 


cf. ^ BE SX BE XX GR BF E B. 
a dk. j^ ج1‎ fd. AERE 
RH.- GR E Ж ж) 

cf. Jp JE Fe ¥. (Lii Ling's memorial 
3X, source not given in 25 dt 3c 
J 28, p. 45). 

of. X X We (Lii Ling’ 
poem in а commentary in the 
Wen-sheuan J 30, 37a). FE H. 
KR 34 PB Ж 38. (Chyan 
Hann Shu, J 39, p. 29a). 

cf. BE WE 38 NL (RE * Шш) 

cf. dg Ж HE BE mm 

GR f£ HB) - 

> 98 21 18 xS SE F FM dm. 

GR HE X p) 
Be f £8 {FY BA 3F. (Chyan Hann 
Shu J 54, 525). 


Ph 


C 


г» 


C 


cf. EE HE LH 7J SE EFE Ж. 


(Chyan Hann Shu J 54, p. 45b). 
° a 5 8. EY 
| GR Ж ОЖ FF) 


ПЖ Ж T$ mr. 


[3]3& RE ¥ Bd. A Pr ЯЙ. 


[38 ЖН K. 


[3] Be Б #8. 
[3] Be Sy жа жания. 


[3] ж. Ж XR 
ВІН X Ж 2 Я. 
ВІЛ mi Bz Ж. 
[3] 07 Ж SE Ж. 
[3] F JH git Be. © fA ^E 2 عد‎ 
i WF Ж Ж AA. 
[3] He E PT EE. 
[3] SE DI fib А Xp RR BOE Ê db 
BR. Mi Л ҖЕ SH. SF J Н 
[3] SE FF ЖЯ LOB. +. i x 
AUS. 


кй OSE زبر 5 جا جد‎ E gê E Û шш له لس نع‎ 
Hi p] + اللا ف‎ ж R م‎ ЕВЕ Кр 
ЖЕ بور يد مد © قي و و‎ Mu ы و مدع‎ 
عا‎ жш а ug pae ES ig عن‎ 
RARER | шин ta. 
ANSE RRS <p HE ER ae HS 
# ن جد‎ EKRE مه‎ KEN 56 8 ph вокан E: 
B s eg جر ا‎ FR مم‎ E Ne | gE Eg يد‎ x 
NA 8 1 GREEN KE ug Ёш s 
ш $% Î HE ДЕ GC RK E ЖД جد‎ HUN E جل لق يلد‎ Ê 


+ 


8 


33 Б] ЖЕ НЕЕ ИК ый يور © + 18 جد‎ 8 Rg ند جد جم‎ f زع‎ & SK 
سل‎ Ж ЖШ Ж o علا‎ PU ag ыйы SEM d ER | SS بيع مد د‎ Em ЕЮ 
بي‎ Ж SES 39 48 ak ше ша جد خير سلا‎ үр ш يع جد‎ ЖЩ ПЕ Ж 
عد لد‎ FE 2 NOS БОШ ШЕ N RK مد‎ IB an عو‎ > eRe 
ЖА لج‎ NON BE a E أ نير‎ Н جين‎ E m cR جه‎ E 2 في‎ ¥ © 
ga ЖЕ ЕЖЕ ЕНУ عن جا‎ E طن سد 5 عد‎ | ЖЖ كلد‎ a IC فقا‎ & 
By НЕКЕ 25 بزو هه ند‎ HER وو د عا عوج‎ Жш مجع به ف‎ 


هاه č è‏ „ م 


Шш E N N NN RI KERER ERKEK а KRA © © نما‎ © 


at 


“WS RRP 


H بم‎ ae PS 
КТЕ 
мс. 
2c жЕ” 
ax 8 بو‎ 38 © 


uH je KK 


my نه ع‎ ER Б 


4&8 > RIED 
© 8 


BRED EE 
8 
he 


ia 


gi 
8 


of. 3p E BK BH. ATA И. 
('Su-Wuu' poem in the Wen- 
sheuan J 29, p. 13a). 


of. H Æ Be 24 2b # ЖМ 3 
RE xk Sih. 


TOUR A ta] 3X 


(Chyan Hann Shu J 54, 50D). 


cf. (E SE gill HE e. AUR 8. 


Si Gh ФИ ТЕ VR. 


p. Bla).‏ ,54 ل 


cf. ROM RI BF Baw 
Жоп & (Chysn Hann Shu 


(b) Paraphrasing 
[1] К 98 SÉ DAS GA. Яп 
Ho LER. 
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by either Lii Ling or Su Wuu, but that in fact they are all spurious. 


justified in concluding that none of the five letters can have been written 


against the authenticity of the Lii Ling/Su Wuu letters I consider myself 


In the light of the above arguments to be added to those previously levelled 


F. CoNOLUSION 


жо eg RRNA 
BR | Nay cR GS 
في عه‎ BH, #4 ؤيد بن‎ WE | 
Sg Кйшй كر بور‎ Bape 
жаюу ع‎ NS جا كد‎ 842 


BAKES A. EE‏ نيم 
Kg HERK 65 Заля‏ 
KF а „#2‏ وى زعا 6 E gk‏ 
d‏ عا نع ia uM‏ بوك 
Eg жашка аша‏ 
ee F<,‏ الا لد عا عد ey‏ 
f ш X #8‏ عن وده ف ع 4 + كج кмаЕ‏ 
ш! KR RE Кажа‏ عا ببر كد مر | ME ÊÊ‏ 
мишка E wy‏ طيخ عا د عه 
ESO PERDS‏ ب يد يه ينا يع ل Кей d‏ كن ا لت 
Ч‏ كك © 8 8 
sR BANER BSS‏ 
ашк BEKEA ous‏ 
NW eR BAER ag куй Hee‏ 
د int Û Ê N‏ بح EEN ERS DHE RN Wi‏ 
NEES ваки gene‏ 
RHR KK АН‏ > ل بد REKAR ы Ж айё‏ 
Кы‏ ب بيد Bg‏ جر gı EN © Rg‏ نم 4 # Kc ni]‏ 
Re‏ & ع بد RE EN xg‏ يع ика ЕЕ‏ 
agn 9p i ie um de‏ يس EE uH A‏ يد بد © هد 
BN E Bie CS de‏ © ب د جد ع dE NH‏ 


^ 
0 


Ri NE — dE 
KRHA # 
atten g 
E 8 جد‎ > 22 & 
عبن‎ N RR KN KG 


© 


їй 
Жж 
[3] f& BA 8 ЕН. 
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The Phonology of the Nasalized Verbal Forms 


in Sundanese 


Ву К. H. ROBINS 


T is now established practice in descriptive linguistics to treat the subject- 
matter at separate, and definably separate, levels of analysis. Indeed the 
traditional categories of Phonology and Grammar represent such an employ- 
ment of two different levels. Present-day linguists in Great Britain and America 
recognize the setting up and defining of the various levels of analysis as a basic 
procedure in handling the utterances of the speakers whose language is being 
studied. 

It is now generally agreed that the grammatical analysis of a language is 
analysis at a higher level than the phonological analysis; that is to say, it 
presupposes, to some extent at least, the results of phonological analysis.? 
In grammar we are dealing with the same material, the utterances of speakers 
or writers, but organizing and systematizing it by means of different criteria 
and making use of different terms for its description. Grammar, therefore, 
rests on, and is conditioned by, the techniques adopted and the methods 
followed in phonology. 

Up to the present a great deal of published grammatical analysis"has been 
built upon phonological analysis made in ‘phonemic’ terms. For some years 
now members of the London group of linguists have been developing techniques 
of phonological analysis not based on purely ‘ phonemic ' principles, and to some 
extent rejecting certain of the tacit assumptions of strictly ‘phonemic’ 
analysis.? Such analytic techniques have come to be called ' prosodic ', and it 
is claimed that they enable a fuller and more convenient phonological statement 
to be made of the observed and recorded phonetic facts abstracted from 
utterances.‘ 

Since grammatical analysis is built upon the results of phonological analysis, - 
it follows that a different technique of phonology will be likely to simplify or 
complicate, improve or mar, the presentation of the grammar of а languagé.5 


1 The cardinal importance of establishing separate levels of analysis in the study and 
description of language and in the statement of linguistic meanings was emphasized by Professor 
J. В. Firth in ‘ The Technique of Semantics’, T'PS 1935, pp. 36-72 (see especially pp. 54-5, 
60-1, 63-5) ; of. ° Personality and Language in Society ’, Sociological Review Vol. 42, 1950, p. 44, 
* General Linguistics and Descriptive Grammar’, TPS 1951, p. 76. See also С. F. Hookett, 
* A System of Descriptive Phonology ’, Lang. Vol. 18, 1942, p. 3, G. L. Trager and H. L, Smith, 
‘ Outline of English Structure ', pp. 53-4, 81; of. the use made by К. 8. Wells of procedure by 
levels in his review of recent work by the Danish school (Lang. Vol. 27, 1951, pp. 502 #.). 

з Firth, ‘ Technique of Semantics’, pp. 58 ff.; Trager and Smith, op. ort., p. 53. 

3 Bee especially Firth, ‘Sounds апа Proeodies ', TPS 1948, pp. 127—162. 

4 A recent bibliography of such work will be found in W. S. Allen, ‘Some Prosodic aspects of 
Retroflexion and Aspiration in Sanskrit’, BSOAS Vol. 18, 4, 1961, p. 945, footnote 1. 

5 Of. Z. S. Harris, Methods эт Structural Linguistics, pp. 76-8; but the discussion here is 
concerned with the choice between various alternative methods of ‘ phonemicization’ with an 
eye on morphemic simplicity. 
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In the Sundanese language & considerable simplification can be achieved, 
апа a more coherent account: given, of an important part of its grammatical 
system, when this is based on a phonological analysis not conceived wholly in 
traditional ‘phonemic’ terms.! It may be regarded as an additional reason for 
analysing languages in terms other than purely ‘ phonemic’ if we find that, as 
well as providing a better means of stating the phonetic facts, it also simplifies 
and renders more coherent the statement of grammatical systems.* 

There is a very large class of stem’ in Sundanese, mostly dissyllabic, which 
fulfil the function of verbals as defined within the grammar of the language ; 
the majority of these are used independently as words (minimal free forms), 
and also serve as the base for further inflectional processes. 

A fundamental inflectional process is Nasalization, whereby, from a Root 
(non-nasalized) form R, а Nasalized form N 3 is derived,* with syntactic function 
as a verbal, and with morphological potentialities as a base for further 
inflections. This nasalization is achieved, in Root forms beginning with a 
consonant, either by replacing the initial consonant by a nasal consonant or 
by prefixing the syllable ya-,5 and in Root forms beginning with a vowel, by 
prefixing the nasal consonant 1. 1 

Exx. tengo, 262650, to вее; pikir, mikir, to think ; 

dvhys, nadvhys, to have audience with ; 
impi, nimpi, to dream. 

The morphology of the Sundanese verbals has been treated by several 
Dutch scholars. Their accounts are made on the basis of the Javanese script 
as adapted for Sundanese or of the Dutch romanization of this script; this 
romanization is now used officially in Indonesia for the Sundanese language. 
Both these systems of writing may be said to be ‘ phonemic’ in principle, 
though the Javanese script is essentially syllabic; and an adequate ‘ phonemic ' 
transcription for Sundanese can be achieved by taking over the Dutch 
romanization with a few individual changes and with the substitution of single 
letters for the digraphs. Most of the letters remain unaltered ; taking Coolsma’s 


1 The Sundanese material here presented has been provided by my research assistant, Mr. 
Bobaran Nurjaman, from Garut, West Java. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the excellence of 
his work as my informant m our linguistic collaboration. 

2 Of. H. Spang-Hanssen, ‘ On the Simplicity of Descriptions’, TOLO 5, 1949, рр. 61-70. 

з In this article structural elements abstracted at the Grammatical level are symbolized by 
large capitals, E, N. Structural elements abstracted at the Phonological level are symbolized by 
small capitals, 0, v. Sundanese words are cited in heavy type, nendgo. 

í The statement that the Nasalized forms are ‘ derived’ from the non-nasalized Root forms 
is not intended as a historical statement, but means simply that the morphology of the Sundanese 
verbals can most easily be stated by treating the non-nasalized form, without any of its possible 
inflections, as basic in the description and the other forms as derived from it by the various 
inflectional processes. Cf. L. Bloomfield, Language, p. 217. 

5 And exceptionally no- (see p. 144). 

* Q. J. Grashuis, ‘ Over de Verbale Vormen in het Soendaneesch ’, Bijdragen, Derde Volgrecks 
8, 1873, pp.4-15; H. J. Oosting, Soendasche Grammatica; S. Coolsma, Soendaneesche 
Spraakkunst. 
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Soendaneesch-Hollandsch Woordenboek as typical (there are a few minor 
variations among writers in the choice of particular letters to be used), в 
< phonemic’ transcription requires the following changes опу : tf for tj, d for dj, 
p for nj, y for ng, u for oe (this letter is now generally preferred to oe for 
written Sundanese in Indonesia), and x for eu. I also use ө for Coolsma’s ё, and 
y for his j. This transcription is used to identify the Sundanese words cited in 
this article. 

Hitherto the rules for the formation-of the Nasalized forms N of verbals 
have been stated as a set of unconnected procedures of letter changing, and' 
have received little significantly different treatment since Grashuis gave his 
account in 1873.1 In reconsidering this process of Nasalization, a statement of 
the relevant phonological features of the language must be given.? 

Sundanese syllables are of the following types: ov, vc, CVC, v, CCV, and cova, 
the latter two types being relatively few in number. If, for descriptive analysis, 
а zero consonant unit (symbolized by +) is posited and included їп the con- 
sonant system, all syllables may be analysed as o (о) v o structures, with initial, 
medial, and final elements. 

The vowels comprise a seven-term system :— 


There is commutation ? of front, central, and back quality, and of open, 
half-open, and close. With openness (a) the other commutation is not operative. 
The front vowels, i, e, are articulated with spread lips, and the back vowels, 


1 fee Grashuis, op. cit., pp. 7-9, Oosting, op. cit. pp. 19-22, Coolsma, Soendaneesche 
Spraakkunst, pp. 66-8. 

2 The phonological details stated here are those neceasary for treating the subject of this 
article. A full study of the phonology and grammar of Sundanese, based on my work with 
Mr. Nurjaman, is in preparation. 

з In recent discussions on phonological theory among members of the London group at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Professor J. R. Firth has suggested that the words 
* Substitution’ and ‘Commutation’ be employed as distinct technical terms in descriptive 
linguistics, | 

His suggestion is that ‘ Substitution ' should be used to refer to the replacement of one element 
by another at the same level of abstraction (word, morpheme, phonological unit, eto.) in a given 
place in в text or in a structure abstracted from a text. 

‘Commutation,’ on the other hand, he suggests, should be used of the alternation of terms 
within a system. When, by abstraction at а particular level of analysis, closed systems of inter- 
related terms have been set up whereby all the relevant facts can be accounted for, there is 
Commutation of the terms within such closed and exhaustive systems and their subsystems. 
Thus in the Sundanese vowel system, as given here, there is a three-term Commutation of Open, 
Half-open, and Close, and a three-term Commutation of Front, Central, and Back. 

Thus Substitution finds order and place within structures, in parallel with texts, whereas 
Commutation properly applies to systems, which may be multidimensional. In research procedure, 
substitution in a framework of structure generally precedes the setting up of a Commutation 
system. The statement of both sets of relations is desirable in linguistic description. See also 
J. Carnochan, * Glottalization in Hausa’, ТРУ, 1952, p. 79, footnote 5. 
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u, o, with rounded lips. From these two classes of vowels we may abstract 
respectively the prosodic components v (front quality with lip spreading) and 
w (back quality with lip rounding). ә and v are both central, half-open vowels, 
. without lip rounding or lip spreading, and vary somewhat in. quality according 
to the nature of the preceding and following consonants. 

The initial consonants * may be divided into two main classes :— 

-Class 1, Consonants articulated without local supra-glottal closure or 

constriction :— 

h, voiceless ‘ glottal’ ' 5 

3k, realized as ? initially at word boundaries, between any two vowels or 
between consonant and vowel at the junction of prefixial morpheme and stem, 
and between two like vowels within words (e.g. indit, [?indit], to leave, go 
away; mi-omoyan, [mi?omongan], to warn; par-adilna, [pag?adilna], the most 
just; hees, [he?es] to sleep). Between unlike vowels within words, + is 
realized as the appropriate transition glide or as phonetic zero, which is also its 
most general realization in contexts other than the above. 

Class 2, Consonante with local supra-glottal articulation, whose utterance 
involves local closure or constriction within the mouth. 

In this class there is commutation in two dimensions, by place of articula- 
tion: Bilabial, Dental-alveolar, Palatal or Prepalatal, and Velar, and by 
method of release: Plosive, Fricative, Nasal, ete. :— 


Dental- 
Bilabial alveolar. Palatal. Velar. 
Voiceless Plosive . . P t { k 
Voiced Plosive . b d % 8 
Nasal . : : . m n. л 3 
Semivowel : . W 7 
Lateral and Fricative — . lr 8 


The voiceless plosives are unaspirated, and the palatal plosives are affricated. 

0 is alveolar; 5 is dental; n is alveolar except when following final t, in 
which case it is dental (palatograms have been made in confirmation of these 
observations). 

ris an alveolar trill; 1 is an alveolar lateral. 

в is a voiceless sibilant, with tongue-tip down, varying between post- 
alveolar and prepalatal position, and may be assigned phonologically to the 
palatal series. 


1 Though the phonetio realization of these prosodic components is most marked in the 
utterance of a particular vowel (or consonant [see р. 142]) in the syllable, they serve to characterize 
by their presence, alone or in conjunction with other such components, Sundanese syllables as 
wholes, 

2 As the inflectional process of Nasalization concerns only the initial consonants of words, 
and so, in the Sundanese language, the initial consonants of syllables, phonological statements 
made here are oonfined to consonante in syllable initial position. 

3 See footnote 1, p. 148. 
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From the bilabial series we may abstract the prosodic component w, as in 
the case of the vowels u and o, lip rounding being realized in p, b, m as bilabial 
closure, the extreme form of lip rounding in Sundanese." From the palatal 
series we may similarly abstract the prosodic component y, as in the case of the 
vowels i and 2 

The dental-alveolar series of consonants in initial position are not markedly 
back or front in quality as compared with the ү and w characterized consonants, 
and are themselves articulated with neutral lip position, being slightly lip- 
rounded before w vowels and slightly lip-spread before v vowels. The dental- 
alveolar consonants may be regarded as the central series. 

Consonants of the velar group enjoy the greatest phonetic latitude of any 
of the Sundanese consonants in their realization, being articulated as pre-velar, 
mid-velar, or post-velar according to the nature of the preceding or following 
vowel, with noticeably greater variation than occurs in the Standard English 
k- and g-sounds in their different phonetic contexts. 

The prosodic components mentioned so far are abstractions made from the 
places of articulation of the c and v units concerned. Apart from such abstrac- 
tions, if it is observed that certain phonetic features are associated with the 
release of the initial element of syllables, the presence of such features may be 
separately abstracted and treated in the phonology of the language as a prosodic 
component of syllable initiality.* 

Sundanese syllable (and therefore word) initial consonants occur with the 
following types of release :— 

Class 1, Non-local Friction, without Voice, h-, 

Phonological Zero, i.e. ?, at word initial position, 


Plosion without Voice, p-, t-, tf-, k-, 
Plosion with Voice, b-, d-, &-, g-, 
Class 2, Supra- Nasal Release, always with Voice, m-, n-, p-, 1-, 
glottal Local Friction without Voice, s-, 
Articulation | {Local interference, with or without Friction, of 
the egressive air-stream, always accompanied 
by Voice, w-, l-, r-, y-. ^ 


It will be seen that, besides zero, 3k, realized as momentary glottal closure, 


1 That in Sundanese bilabial closure is the limiting condition of lip rounding is most clearly 
shown when one of the central, non-lip-rounded vowels precedes or follows one of these con- 
sonants, and an off-glide or on-glide is frequently heard (e.g. bynay, [b"vnar], to get; 
920528. (jadv"pa], to measure). 

2 In the vowels, Y and w are marked about equally by front quality with lip spreading, and by 
back quality with lip rounding, respectively. In the consonante, palatal or front articulation is 
the more prominent feature for у, and lip rounding, or ір closure, is the more prominent feature 
for w. 

? Of. E. J. A. Henderson, ' Prosodies in Siamese’, Asia Major, New Series, Vol. 1, 2, 1049, 
p. 192. 
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?, in word initial position, three types of glottal action! are involved in 
syllable initial articulations, and the presence of each may be regarded as а 
prosodic component of syllable initiality :— 

Voicelessness (open glottis, permitting free passage of air during 

articulation of the consonant), 0 
Voice, Z 
Voiceless ‘ glottal’ friction (the glottal action associated with buccal 

cavity friction) H 

Supra-glottal consonants are orally or-nasally released. Oral release, as the 
largest class of syllable initial articulations may be left unmarked ; nasal release, 
always accompanied by voice, may be treated as а prosodic component of 
syllable initiality and symbolized by м. 

The derivation of the Nasalized forms, ЇЧ, from the Root forms, В, may now 
be stated as depending on the type of glottal action involved in the initial 
articulation of the syllable. This statement may be simply rendered by means 
of the following formule (> = is replaced by) :— 


At the Grammatical Level 
R > N 
At the Phonological Level 
Initial К > NZ 
Prosodic nz? | ot ya- 
Components H 
Я + > y- 
Exx. pake, make, to use ; 
тет], nyggyl, to beat ; 
о < ffokot, pokot, to take ; 
| kirim, pirim, to gend ; 
susul, pusul, to pursue ; 
boron, gaboror, to buy (an entire stock) ; 
dahar, nadahar, to eat; 
gawab, gadgawab, to answer ; 

7 ganti, naganti, to change ; 
widay, nawidan, to dry skins ; 
liwat, naliwat, to pass ; 
rawat, arawat, to look after ; 


yakti, to be certain, payakti(kvn)? to make certain ; 


1 The traditional designation of h-sounds as ‘ glottal fricatives ' is now seen to be inadequate 
(of. W. 8. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India, $2.00). These sounds are the result of general, 
non-localized ' cavity friction’ (of. K. L. Pike, Phonetics, p. 71) as the air passes through the 
buccal cavity under pressure from the lungs; nevertheless it seems clear that the glottis is not 
wholly passive, but plays some part in the production of this friotion (of. D. Jones, Outline of 
English Phonetics *, p. 186, R. K. Potter, С. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, Visible Speech, p. 111, 
M. Joos, Acoustic Phonetics, p. 89), and it is this action of the glottis, as distinct from its non- 
interference (0) in the utteranoe of the voiceless supra-glottal consonants, that is here referred to. 

3 See p. 144, footnote 2. * Seo p. 144, footnote 1. 
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musuh(an),+ yamusuh(an) to oppose ; 
‚| nalansa, to be sad,  panalagsa(ksn), to make sad; 

paho, to know, nanaho(an), to inform ; 
ухпаћ, to be pretty, gagynah(ksn), to make pretty; - 

н Шапа, gahanffa, to work ; ы 
ala, palà, to take ; 

+ | inum, pinum, to drink ; 
usap, довар, to stroke. 


There are some exceptions to the formule just given. They are the same in 
number to the exceptions to the ‘rules’ given in the older statements of the 
formation of the Nasalized forms. The principal exceptions comprise the 
following classes ? :— 

Some R forms beginning with z (b-, d-, ф-, g-, w-), which form N in nz 
without prefixation, 

e.g. bere, mere, to give; dyly, 251, to вее; 

isn, pin, to make; gegel, negel, to bite (beside nagegel) ; 

waday, maday, to eat. р 
Some R forms beginning with ¥, which add ya-, beside the regular form, 
e.g. asup, to enter, yaasup(an), to put in (beside nasupan) ; 

oyag, to shake (intr.), naoyag(ken), to shake (tr.) (beside yoyagkyn). 

Some R forms beginning with m, which replace h by 1, 

e.g. harti(kvn), garti(kvn), to explain (beside nahartiken). 

Monosyllabic R forms, which in all cases prefix ja- or 19-, 

e.g. fet, gatfet or yotfet, to paint. 

It is now clear from the formule and the examples given above that in all 
the Nasalized forms the prosodic component of syllable initiality is nasal 
release with voice, nz. In the regular formations, with verbals whose R form 
begins with o the N form begins with the N consonant of the same phonological 
series. With verbals whose R form begins with + the N form begins with y. 
In all other cases the N form is derived by prefixing ya- to the R form. 

The selection of 1j and ya for this purpose, whatever historical developments 
may lie behind the process of Nasalization, is seen to bear a particular relation 
to the phonology of the Sundanese vowel and consonant systems.5 r, which 
occurs before vowels of all seven categories in N forms derived from R forms 
beginning with Ф, belongs to the velar group of consonants, which has the 
widest phonetic range of variation between front and back articulation (see 


1 Bracketed forms indicate that the R or N form itself is not used with the function of a verbal, 
but that it is so used with the inflectivo suffix given. 

3 R itself may begin with w, but is not thereby counted as N, and must be subjected to a 
further nasalization for the derivation of N. 

з The irregular oder) from sedey, and дәф а from 80058, given in Coolama's Woordenbosk 
are no longer used and are rejected by Mr. Nurjaman, 

* Dental and alveolar articulations are treated as belonging to the same phonological category. 

5 Cf. L. Hjelmslev, Principes de Grammaire Générale, рр. 228 ff, on ' causalité synohronique ' 
in linguistio systems. 
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p. 142, above), and is therefore the most ‘neutral’ nasal consonant as between 
Y and w elements and those elements to which the distinction of Y and w does 
not apply. In ya, which is prefixed to R forms beginning with consonants 
belonging to each category in the Sundanese consonant system, y is followed 
by а, the open vowel, which occupies the position in the Sundanese vowel 
system in which the commutation of ү, w and central is inoperative (see 
pp. 140-1, above). 

The statement of the derivation of the Nasalized forms N from the Root 
forms R in Sundanese has here been based on certain relevant features in the 
phonology of the syllables concerned. In this way the regular processes of this 
derivation can be reduced to three simple rules expressible in short formula. 
By this treatment, in what formerly appeared as the arbitrary substitution of 
individual letters, there is revealed a certain correspondence of systemic 
patterning between the grammatical and phonological levels of analysis, when 
Nasalization, as a process in the morphology of the language, is applied to the 
phonological structures comprising Sundanese words and syllables. 
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Strung Pearls 
A Poem from the Swahili-Arabic Text 
By LYNDON MARRIES 

(PLATE XXV) 
HE Swahili poet, Sayyid ‘Umar bin Amin bin ‘Umar bin Amin bin Nadhir 
al-Ahdal, Kadhi of Siu, c. A.D. 1856, left a number of poems upon religious 
themes. These include the best acrostic poems in traditional Swahili literature, 

e.g., Wajt-waj*, written in takhmis verse-form.! 

The title of the present work is given in the last verse: ya dura mandhuma, 
a Swahili form of the Arabic al-Durr al-Manzum, or ‘Strung Pearls’. The 
manuscript copy, pasted on two pieces of cardboard, was written by Muhammad 
Abubakar bin ‘Umar al-Bakariy, better known as Muhammad Kijuma, the 
well-known Swehili poet and scribe at Lamu, who produced most of his best 
work in the first two decades of the present century.? 

This poem takes the Arabic alphabet as the basis for the beginning of the 
verses, the first three lines of each verse starting with a letter of the alphabet 
together with the vowels fatha (7), kasra () and dhamma (^) respectively. The 
four-lined verses rhyme in aaab, the rhyme in mimu of the last line (called in 
Swahili prosody the mtmmtya rhyme) being the same throughout the poem. 
Each line has eleven mezani or syllables, which, in Swahili prosody, is a form of 
long-measure. 

An exact transliteration of the whole of the poem is not considered necessary, 
since then the Roman script would have to be interpreted to give the form of 
words which the Swahili reader normally reads from the text. To illustrate the 
work of transliteration, however, verse twelve is given in exact transliteration :— 

Safari niditu miru ba‘idi, 
Siyamtu kira asuzawadi, 
Subuku ladiya likishitadi, 
Nakuchiya kuwa mtu wa yuma. 
Once it ів established that in Kiamu scripts the symbol ret (ر)‎ may represent 


not only т but nd as well, and that ya (ى)‎ represents both y and ny, then r or 
nd, y or ny can be written in the transliteration, according to the pronunciation 
normally employed, e.g. kenda or kwenda for kira in the second line, and nyuma 
for yuma in the last line. 

Sounds common in Swahili, but not occurring in Arabic, are not always 
represented by new symbols, though Muhammad Kijuma in this poem writes 
$ and ب‎ for ch and p in standard Swahili. In the adapted form of writing, 


Arabic letters have to represent additional Swahili sounds, e.g. ب‎ bei, is written 


1 See my article, ‘ A Poem from Sıu ’, BSOAS тїп. 759. 
2 Manusoript No. 53500, Library of SOAS. 
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A ھ وس لين وی‎ ЙЛ» AS eee رکنیا یرخا‎ 
مم‎ UE EE f 


E {д5‏ ھور Је‏ خی رھ اشر بپ س رده م ر 
«t 2 ке LG of ар‏ 
JIL КЕР‏ رك نلاه تن رذب من "nl als‏ 
енй наь Ul Molle‏ 
с‏ يا ھ lUe‏ نسو oa‏ الما eZ‏ 
АХ У № S 1 а" dd эйе‏ 5{ ) 
po ices sa esos дул‏ 
A lb NC К 2‏ 
S‏ كن ه зара P‏ 
ШИ‏ ود جه هررم .516 и‏ كيس مشا )240 
rr X ^A.‏ . 
رحد ا اسا Meine р‏ هرك | نتن يبر ИРДЕ pee‏ 
o ada ЈА, 995‏ راجت ما أبن ادم 
سف إل شي a scala je CN a p liz КАУ, eu. а‏ 


Ya Dura MANDHUMA, verses 1-12. 


BSOAS. XV] 
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for mb, b, mp orp; J tes for t or oh ; > йай for d or nd. In older manuscripts, 
like the present one, there is often nothing apart from the form of the word as 
a whole and the context, to indicate which of several sounds are intended. Only 
Swahili people who have some knowledge of Arabic can read these works in the 
Swahili-Arabic text, and not seldom a Swahili’s ability as a teacher of Islam is 
judged by his capacity for interpreting such works to the people. 

I am grateful to my colleague Mr. D. Cowan and to Sharif Omar Abdallah 
Abubakr bin Salim, of Zanzibar, for help, the first for identifying some Arabio 
words and the second for checking my transliteration. It is necessary to add 
that the form of orthography employed in standard Swahili (which is the one 
adopted in the transliteration) ignores the distinction во clearly exemplified in 
this poem by the sounds represented as follows :— 


Sand A, both written as k. 
3 2 um ^» » dh. 


o 33 Ь, 3 » t. 
T о» ^, » » h. 
وص رر س‎ ›› » 8. 


1. Alifu Í Andika mwandishi khati utuze, 
| Iaimu ya Mola utangulize, 
1 Utie nukuta na irabuze, 
Wasilahini wenye kusoma. 


Ba'ada ya ina kulibutadi, 
Bi-jahi Rasuli tutahamadi, 
Bushura ya pepo nasi tufidi, 


хс С 


Mola atujaze majaza mema. 


ge 
3 
g. 
Cc 


Tauba ya mja akitubia, 

Tilika Rasuli ni kumsalia, 
Tubuni ziumbe hini dunia, 
Kesho siratini uwe salama. 


ec 


Thawabu kiumbe akiitaka, 
Thiki moyo wako kutozunguka, 
Thubutisha ta‘a yake Rabuka, 


Atakujaziwe majaza mema. 
VOL. XV. PART l. 12* 
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Jannati na ‘imu fili jinani, 

Jini na insi waitamani, 

Jumla ya watu hawaioni, 

Ша kwa ambao watenda zema. 


Hapo mizani ikikunduwawa, 
Hisabu za waja wakipimiwa, 
Huja haifai uyapotowa, 

Illa kwa amali kutakadama. 


Khasara nda mja alokhitari, 
Khitiyari yake nyumba ya nari, 
Khussu sa‘a moya utafakari, 
Nyumba ya jannati na ya jahima. 


Dalili ya mja kitaka jana, 

Dini ya Rasula hushika sana, 
Dunia daniya akaiona, 

Kuwa kitu duni kisicho kima, 
Dhahabu na fedha na wata-pamba, 
Dhihizini mwako aifanye umba, 
Dhulikari-nini alizokumba, 

Kisa mwiso wake kazisukuma. 


Raha ya dunia isikughuri, 

Riba na maovu ukakithiri, 
Roho itokapo ni mahashari, 
Wapija mayowe na kulalama. 
Zawadi ni zipi za kutufata, 
Zilizali hizo hutazipita, 

Zuhudi ya {аа huyaieta, 

Mbona upumbeeo bunu Adama ? 


м ш ow ACA- 0v (GG 0v А” qm rv 


Ue 


urd 56 UN SU: 


ыш... 


Jimu 


Hhei 


Khe 


Dali 


Dhali 


10. 


11. 
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Safari ni nzito mwendo Ба”, 
8i уа mtu kwenda aso zawadi, 
Sumbuko Ja ndia likishitadi, 
Nakuchea kuwa mtu wa nyumm. 


Sharia hunena aso thawabu, 
Shida na mashaka yatamshibu, 
Shufa‘a ya Tumwa li-mahabubu, 


Huwa mbali naye па kumwegema. 


Sali lajihimu mambo mazito, 
Siyaha na zite katika moto, 
Sura uwakao kwa mivukuto, 
Hari mteu па kunguruma. 


Dhamirini mwako usisahau, 
“Dhiki za motoni udharau, 
Dhurubu mithali kama hiyau, 
Wadhurubiwo -wote ulama. 


- Tabaki za moto pindi zichaka, 


Tini na majiwe yatapishika, 
Tumaa ni ipi wewe kokoka ? 


Mbona upumbee, bunu Adama ? 
Dhalimu wa hapa ulimwenguni, 
Dhili ya ‘arishi hakai tini, 
Dhuluma humpa kwenda motoni, 


Nyumba ya majoka kama milima. 


'Alirabu wengi waso mithali, 
'Idhimu motoni meno makali, 
"Usati za Mola wakiwasili, 
Huwanyang’anyia kwa kuwauma. 


= fe t` `p f^ UN fs. Ф. 


Ce 0 


Sini 


Shini 


Sadi 


Thadi 


Twei 


Thwei 
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Gharibu wambae ambapo Mngu, 
Ghibu nepukia matoni mwangu, 
Ghururi potofu za ulimwengu, 
Na zikunusuru na Jahanama. 


Fahamia mambo nalokuwasa, 
Fili isirari ukiyapisa, 
Furaha za nyoyo ukiyafusa, 


Yeo siye mbee huna rehema. 


Kalibi u nani upotezee, 

Kitali cha Mola uteuzie, 
Kurubia ta‘a ukakamie, 

Ufie dinini mwake Hashima. 
Kamwe sikuoni kukiri uja, 

Kiza cha juhali ukapambaja, 
Kula ‘amali mbi henda kungoja, 
Kheri tangulize ‘amali njema. 


Labuda moyowa nimekwambia, 
Likwangamizalo ni ma’asia, 
Ludhu billahi nakuusia, 

Kesho siratini uwe salama. 


Mauti sidhani yana muhula, 
° Milele ziumbe hufa ghafula, 
Muumini hapa chenda kilala, 
Sipambaukiwi nili mzima. 
Nawe siliwae ukaikuwa, 

Ni hakki mauti yafaridhiwa, 
Numa-numa ta’a ukikutiwa, 
Ufie dinini mwake Hashima. 


Gs CC. С: Ce Cv 


Ge‏ دما 


te‏ اا 


с. C су 


ъъ М?» л 


с. Ca 


Ghaini 


Fei 


Kafu 


Kyafu 


Lamu 


Mimu 


Nunu ' 


19. 


21. 


22. 
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Wallahi billahi thama taalahi, 
Wisipo wa‘adhi watinabahi, 
Wulati amri wake Ша, 
Hukunyang‘anyia kwako kuuma. 


26. Wau 


low هلا‎ ë G` 


27. Hei 


» 


Hadi limudhili mwenye kwongoa, 
Hiba na ‘atia tupe ’afua, 

Huda libushura alotongoa, 
Kesho siratini tuwe salama. 


Y 


28. Ya Ya Rabi twaomba waume wake, 
Yiu la ghorofa ukatuweke, 
Yule afurahi yule ateke, 


Tukitana‘amu na kuterema. 


‘Gr جه‎ 


29. 1 Na aliyotunga bunu Amini, 
‘Aini na mimu rei mwisoni, 
Nazo baiti ni thalathini, 
Isimu ya Dura Mandhuma. 


. Write ye, scribe, and keep steady your writing, 
Preface it with the name of God, 

And put the dots and vowels in place, 

That the readers may not find fault with it. 


. After starting with the Name, 

With honour let us praise the Prophet, 

That we may earn the happiness of Paradise, 
And God bestow upon us his blessings. 


. The repentance of a poor mortal if he repents, 

Is to ask in prayer for the Prophet to be blessed. 

Repent ye, oh created beings on this earth, 

80 that to-morrow on the way to heaven you may be safe. 


. If а created being wishes for reward, 

Then steady your heart that it may not go astray, 
Make sure of your obedience before the Lord, 

And he will give you abundantly of his blessings. 
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D. Plenty in the gardens of Paradise, 
Both spirits and mortal beings yearn for it, 
But a number of people will not see it, 
Excepting only those who do good things. 


6. When the scales are placed in readiness, 
To measure the actions of subject beings, 
No excuse is acceptable though it be advanced, 
But only preceding actions are taken into account. 


7. A great loss is to the poor mortal who has chosen, 
Whose choice is the house of fire ; 
Just set aside one hour in which to think, 
Of the house of Paradise as against that of hell. 


8. The sure sign of а mortal's desire for Paradise, 
Is that he observes meticulously the religion of the Prophet, 
And that he regards the world as something lowly, 
Às a worthless thing without price. 


9. Gold and silver and well-dressed women, 
Make no image of them in your mind, 
Alexander the Great had the monopoly of them, 
But in the end he put them aside. 


10. Let not the pleasures of this world deceive you, 
Nor keep increasing evils and usury, 
When the soul comes into its own, it is the Day of Resurrection, 
You will cry out and appeal in vain. 


11. What are the gifts that go with us? 
The quakes of hell you will not avoid, 
You have not yet brought with you the detachment of obedience, 
Why are you 80 weak-minded, oh child of Adam ? 


12. The journey is difficult and the way is long, 
It is not the journey for one without gifts, 
When the hardship of the road increases, 

I fear that you may be among the last. 


13. The Law says that he who is not rewarded of God, 
Is sure to be met by difficulties and doubts, 
The intercession of the beloved Prophet 
Is far from him and cannot support him. 
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It is a dreadful thing to burn in hell-fire, 
The yelling and groaning in the fire, 

The way it burns and is inflamed by blowing, 
And. how it is bubbling and roaring. 


In your inner thought do not forget, 

Or scorn the distress of hell-fire, 

Just think it over and make similitudes, 
Similitudes (of hell) which all learned men give. 


When all the degrees of hell-fire are burning, 
The soil and the rocks beneath get burnt, 
What is your hope then of escaping ? 

Why are you so negligent, oh child of Adam ? 


The transgressor here in the world, 

Does not dwell under the shadow of the Throne, 

His transgression will send him into hell-fire, 

Into the house where snakes are piled up like mountains, 


Plenty of scorpions without number, 

Large ones therein with sharpened teeth, 

When God’s disobedient ones arrive there, 

The snakes will scramble for them to bite them. 


What will you answer, oh stranger, when God says, 
‘Disappear and get out of my sight, 

Let arrogance and worldly delusions 

Save you from the fire of Hell.’ 


. “Remember what I forbade you to do, 


In private you did those things, 
Following the pleasures of your heart, 
Now get away from before me, there is no mercy for you.’ 


Oh my heart, what art thou to go thus astray, 
Chosing the fight with the Lord, 

Get near to obedience and be hard at it, 

That you may die in the religion of the Revered One. 


I have never found you professing submittance, 

And you embrace rather the darkness of ignorance, 
Every evil action goes before to await your arrival, 
It is better that you should send forward good deeds, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 
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Perhaps, oh my heart, I have told you, 

That what ruins you is apostasy, 

Bubmit to God I solemnly charge you, 

That to-morrow on the way to Heaven you may be safe. 


. Do not think there is any time limit in death, 


Always created beings die with suddenness, 
A believer is he who thinks here when going to sleep, 
‘I will not see the dawn again alive.’ 


Don’t be forgetful and make yourself arrogant, 

Death is to be expected and is prescribed, 

Keep yourself by obedience when it meets you, 

That you may die in the religion of the Revered One. 


I swear, swear and swear by God, 
Unless you pay heed and act upon this advice, 
Those in power in the next world, 
Will scramble for you to hurt you. 


Oh Reformer, Oh Vanquisher, who leads men in the way, 
Grant us gifts and rewards with forgiveness, 

He who leads us is Guidance himself and Good News, 
That to-morrow we may be safe on the way to Heaven. 


. Both male and female we pray you, oh God, 


Place us above the upper room, 
So that that one may rejoice and that one may laugh, 
That we may be at ease and rejoice. 


He who has composed this is the son of Amin, 
Aini and mimu, with rei at the end, 

And the verses are thirty in number, 

And the name is ‘Strung Pearls’. - 
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23. 


2b. 


26. 


2T. 


29. 


Note the following abbreviations :— 


S.Sw. Standard Swahili, not necessarily conforming exactly to the rules of the 
Inter-territorial Languages Committee. 

Amu Kiamu, the dialect of the early Swahili literate tradition. 

Ar. Arabic. Arabic words are written according to the orthography employed 
in the Encyclopedia of Islam. Only those words are included in the 
glossary which might present difficulty to the Bwahili reader. 

Verse 1. utuze, dependent form of Amu causative -iuz-. In S.Sw. the causative is 


of the applied form and not of the simple radical, viz. -tultz- © pacify, 


quieten '; simple radical -/u- © put down, set down’. 


wasilahins, Amu verbal -lahini ‘ find fault’; Ar. lahn ' grammatical 


errors ’. 
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ina, for S.Sw. Jina ‘ name’. ٠ 

kultbutadi, infinitive with objectival concord -И-, the verbal stem is 
-butadi, or m poetry often written -btadi, e.g. Nabtadt yangu nudhuma 
‘I begin my composition’ (Wajt-wajt, v. 1); Ar. 'abtadw ‘I Берш’. 
bi-jaha with honour’. Ar. bjah. 

tutahamadi ‘let us praise’, or ‘we praise’; -tahamadi ‘praise’. Ат. 
hamida ‘ he praised ’. 

bushura ‘ good news’. Ar. bushrd. 


. tauba, for 8.Sw. toba ‘ penitence’. Ar. taba. 


тда, lit. ‘a slave’, e.g in the old Amu proverb, Ada ya mja hunena, 
mwungwana hutenda ‘ A slave talks, but a free-man acts ’. 

tikka, lit. ‘that’. Ar. tka (fem.). 

ziumbe, Amu prefix zi-, Cl. 8, for S.Sw. ei-. Note also zema for vyema 


in v. D. 
hina ° this’, for S.Sw. his. Him is still heard in Mombasa. 


. thia, imperative, lit. ‘ adhere to, keep to’, Ar. thig. Distinct from dhiki 


© press hard on, put in difficulties ', from Ar. gg ‘ narrowness, difficulties ’. 
ta'a ° obedience’. Ar. ta‘a. 

atakujaziwe, future of jazi ‘fill’, and with objectival concord -ku-. 
-we is an enclitic, a contraction of the self-standing pronoun wewe ‘ you’. 


. jannati, etc. This line is the Ar. jannat na‘tm ft ljanan. 
. tkskunduwawa, lit. ‘if they be spread open’; S.Sw. thikunjuliwa. 


huja, more often heard as hoja, but the dhamma preserves the 
alphabetical sequence, as with tumaa (v.16) for tamaa, and yiu for 
juu (v. 28). 

uyapotoa, for S.Sw. ujapotoa ‘ though you put (them) ont’. 


. nda, contraction of nt ya, ht. ‘it is of, belongs to ’. Ё 


alokhitart, in Amu and in modern Swahili speech of Mombasa, the relative 
particle is -o- both in singular and plural; note also the common elsion 
of -i-. The full form in S.Bw. is aliyehitars. 

khussu, S.Sw. -husu ° assign as a person's share to’. 


. kitaka, the subjectival concord -a- is omitted. This is characteristic of 


Swahili poetry ; note sifanye (v. 9) and kazteukuma (у. 9) for usifanye 
and ekazisukuma. 

jana, not S.Sw. запа ‘ yesterday °, but from Ar. al-janna ‘ Paradise '. 
daniya ' insignificant, lowly’. Ar. daniya (fem.). 


. wata-pamba, Amu mia ‘ one who puts forth’; «ata-ziyemba ‘ wearers of 


turbans’ (Ayub, у. 19); тишеге na wata-pamba ‘ Dance with the well- 
dressed women’ (Hamilton MS., p.93); -pamba ‘adorn, deck out, 
decorate ’. 

dhihizini, yn Amu dhshizs ‘ mind ', Ar. dhthn. 

umba‘ shape, form ’. S.Sw. umbo. The final vowel -a preserves the rhyme. 
Dhulskari-nini, Alexander the Great, mentioned in the Qur’in, Sürat 
al-Kahf (xvii), 82 ff. In Ar., Dhü 'l-Qarnayn. 

alizokumba. The full form in S.Sw. would be ndiye alszozikumba ‘ it is 
he who monopolized them’. -kumba ‘ monopolize, make a clean sweep 
of’, e.g. Walikumba biashara yote ya tumbako ‘ They monopolized the 
tobacco trade ’. 

utokapo, lit. ‘ when/where it comes out’. 

kutufata, for B.Sw. kutufuata ‘ following ив’. 

ziizali ‘ quakings’. Ar. 2020]. 

huygaieta, for 8.8. hujatleta ‘ you have not yet brought them ’. 
upumbeeo, modified base of -pumbaa ‘be foolish, be negligent’. The 
relative particle as an enclitic -o- would give the meaning ‘ Why are you 
the one who is so negligent f ' 


Verse 2. 


10. 
11. 
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ba‘ids ‘ far, distant’. Ar. Бача. 

hkishitads, becoming worse. The verbal stem is -shitads. Ar. ishtadda 
* become strong ’. 5 
gatamshibu ‘ will come to him’. Sharif Omar relates this verbal to Ar. 
asaba, -but this is doubtful. The verbal may be -shiba, with final vowel 
written as -u for the sake of the rhyme. It would then mean, will be 
more than sufficient for him, will make him replete. . 
shufa‘a ‘ intercession’. Ar. shifa‘a. 

salt lajthimu ‘ burning in hell-fire’. Ar. salt ”- 
siyaha ‘shouting’. Ar. .م‎ 

zite, pl. of kite ‘ sobs, groans ’. 

Миз mteu, the derivation here is-obscure, neither of these words as they 
occur in S.Sw. fitting the context. 


. dhurubu ' strike an example’. Ar. daraba (mathalan). 
. zichaka, for B.Sw. zikiwaka. 


kokoka, a contraction of kuokoka, but 8.857. kuokolewa ‘ to be saved ’. 


. dhil ‘shadow’. Ar. zl. 


arishi ‘throne’. Ar. ‘arsh. 


. aktrabu ‘ scorpions’. Ar. ‘agrab ‘ scorpion ’ (sing.). 


tdhimu ‘ big ones’. Ar. 'azim ‘ big one’ (sing.). 


. wambae, in S.Sw. ambae ‘ who’. 


ambapo ‘ when he speaks’. Amu, -amba ' speak, say ’. 

ghibu nepukia, the first work is a simple imperative, related to the Аг, 
ghib ‘ disappear’; nepukta, is an imperative with objectival concord, 
Ist person smg., full form, ni-epukia. 


. Nalokuwasa, Amu for 8.8w. niltyokuwasa. 


Jili їзїї ‘in secret’. Ar. fs israr. 

ukiyafusa ‘ following them’. -fuasa or -fuata ° follow’. 
moyowa, for moyo wangu ' my heart’. 

ludhu billahi, from Ar. ludh bi? Wah ‘ Seek refuge with God ’. 
chenda kilala ‘ going to sleep ’, for S.Sw. akienda akilala. 


. siliwae ukaskuwa, for B.Sw. usisahau ukajitukuza ‘ Don’t forget and puff 


yourself ор’. 
numa-numa, for nyuma-nyuma ‘ close behind ’. 


. wallahi, eto., is Ar., wa'llàhs wa bi’ Wahi thumma ta’ Hāhi. 


wisipo ‘unless’. 8.8%. usspotanabahs ‘ unless you give attention to ’. 
wulati amri ‘ those having authority from God in this world and the next, 
including the scorpions’. Ar. wulat al-'amr. 


. Note the words of Arabio origin in this verse: hadi ‘ guide’, Ar. Аай; 


limudhili * humiliator', Ar. mudi; hiba ‘ gifts’, Ar. hiba (sing.) ; 
‘atia ‘rewards’, Ar. ‘atiya (sing.); ‘afua ‘forgiveness’, Ar. 'afw; 
huda ‘guidance’, Ar. huda; lrbushura ‘good news’, Ar. bushra ; 
siratini ‘ on the way to heaven or hell ', Ar. grat. 


. thalathini ‘30’. The poet gives this as the number of verses, but there 


are in fact only 29. ойи. mimu and rei, these letters give the 
poet’s name ‘Umar. 
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Verse 12. 


13. 


14. 


SUE 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


SOUTH ARABIAN ETYMOLOGICAL MARGINALIA 


mgl 

А. Е. L. Beeston (in Muséon, lxiii, pp. 53 et seqq.) has convincingly 
shown that the contexts in which South Arabian mgl occurs require 
a translation as * watch-tower' and not as ‘cistern, reservoir’ as had 
hitherto been the usual rendering. He is content to retain the present etymo- 
logical connexion with Arabic ma°gal ‘swamp, pool’ and adduces in support 
of this view Hebrew "agam ‘ with precisely the same range of meaning’ as 
both ‘ stagnum ' and ' propugnaculum ’. 

Now it seems to me rather difficult to justify a range of meaning extending 
from ‘swamp, pool’ to ‘watchtower’. Apart from this, Hebrew "agam 
would not appear, in my view, to possess the meaning of ‘ watchtower ’ at all. 
The only occurrence of 'agam in the alleged meaning of ‘tower’ (or some 
installation of fortification) was at one time believed to be in Jeremiah li, 32. 
However, the parallelism in this passage makes it quite clear that as a counter- 
part to ma‘bdrot the original meaning of ?agam is needed, i.e. the fords were 
occupied and the reeds along the river banks were set on fire to prevent escape. 
This is also the interpretation given to this verse by the traditional Hebrew 
commentators. It appears that Rabbi Jonah ibn Janah was the first-to introduce 
the translation ‘fortification’ (mibsar) by comparison with Arabic ?ujfum, 
because he seemed to have overlooked that “agam need not necessarily be 
rendered as ‘ swamp, pool ' (which, of course, could not be set on fire), but that 
its root-conception comprises the semasiological development to ‘ reeds growing 
along the banks of a pool or a swamp’. Во also Accadian agammu which, apart 
from ‘Sumpf’, is rendered by Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwoerterbuch, as 
' Sehilfdickicht'. In this case "agam would have to be understood as a totum 
pro parte in Jer. li, 32; or, alternatively, it may be possible to connect it with 
gome ‘reeds’ by metathesis. Emendation to gom@im (cf. Koehler, Leztcon, 
р. 187) ‘ papyrus boats ’ is hardly necessary. In any event, there is no reason 
at all to suppose that Hebrew ?agam could ever have included the meaning of 
© tower ’. ١ 

As an etymological connexion with South Arabian mgl ‘ watch-tower ’, 
we should, I think, abandon Arabic тафи ‘swamp’ and relate it rather to 
Arabic uum © stronghold, fort’ (the meaning postulated by Beeston). The 
interchange of | and m has also been considered by Beeston (op. cit., note 2) and 
this is, indeed, a not uncommon occurrence, particularly in the case of liquids 
and labials. і 


mnf ht : 
This word occurs in СІН 570, 4, and the general context (especially after Art 
“canal, aqueduct ’) suggests the meaning ‘pump’. While Conti Rossini (and 
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other scholars) adduces the common Semitic nf} ‘to blow’ as an etymological 
basis, he nevertheless puts a question mark to his explanation ‘ machina per 
quam aqua canalis in hortos elatiores immittitur'. The noun of the root nf, 
with prefixed mim snsirumentale, has in many languages taken the meaning of 
‘bellows’; so Arabic ménfak, Hebrew mappu*h, Syriac mappohà, and also 
Ugaritic mphm (Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, text 51:1:24). In Tigrifia, 
however, manfah means ‘ pump ’.* 

While in the case of the bellows blowing is the operative action, this is, of 
course, not so with a pump. However, although the action of these two instru- 
ments might be different, confusion in the popular mind, especially on account 
of the similarity of effect (the ejection of air), may have led to the same root 
being used for ‘bellows’ and ‘pump’. In Amharic 7876 3 is ‘to blow’ as 
well as ‘to push, to press’. This development of the original root-notion 
might conceivably account for the meaning ‘pump’, Le. with reference to 
the ‘ pressing ’ of the piston. I am, however, inclined to think that the ejection 
of air is the connecting link between ‘ bellows’ and ‘ pump '.5 

The final t in mnfht is, of course, nota pluralis ; Conti Rossini, Chrestomathta, 
р. 189, seems to have had some doubts about this. 

It should, perhaps, be added that I am not asserting that the South Arabians 
possessed either an air-pump or a piston-pump (although this is not altogether 
inconceivable), but merely that the instrument called mnfh was some pump-like 
contrivance. The technical skill of South Arabians in irrigation engineering, 
both on Arabian and Ethiopian soil, is of course well-known. Cf. Handbuch der 
Altarabischen Altertumskunde, pp. 160-61; and Rhodokanakis, loc. cit. 


wir 

This root occurs either in this form or as wir, hwir, mwtr or in connexion 
with 21 (wir'l) and ttr (/nir^tt) in a number of proper names in various South 
Arabian inscriptions. About the etymological connexion of the element wtr 
there can hardly be any doubt, although Conti Rossini in the glossary (p. 142) 
of his Chrestomathta offers, strangely enough, no etymology at all. Ryckmans 
(Noms Propres Sud-Sémstiques, І, p. 82) connects it with Arabic watara ‘ to 
hate’ and translates the ‘épithète’ Watar as ‘haine’. However, the 
meaning more generally associated with Arabic watara and with this root 
everywhere in Semitic is that of ‘ bracing a bow-string’. From this conception 
of ‘ straining’ and ‘stretching tightly’ evolved the idea of ‘excess ' which 
appears in Hebrew and Syriac yir and its many derivatives. In Accadian atru 


1 Chrestomathia Arabica Meridionalis Epigraphica, р. 189. 

* It is impossible to вау whether this meaning has developed only recently or whether it was 
imported into Africa two millennia ago by immigrant South Arabian tribes and was thus ‘ acci- 
dentally’ preserved in Tigra. 

* Laryngals have disappeared in Amhario. 

* Tt also means ‘ to strain ' ; hence the nomen tnstrumentale manfi (or апи) is a ‘ strainer ’. 

5 Similarly Rhodokanakis, Studien zur Lexikographie u. Grammatik des Altsuedarabischen, ц, 
р. 82, where however Arabio minfah should be corrected to minfab. 
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(< * wairu) is ‘ extraordinary ', ie. ‘ueber das gewoehnliche Mass hinaus- 
gehend ° (Delitzsch, Handwoerterbuch). 

The same semasiological development (originating from the idea of ' bracing 
the bow-string' to ite extreme) has occurred in Ethiopie, but here the con- 
ception of ‘ excess’ has later on been principally associated with time, so that 
Geez watr has come to signify ‘spatium temporis continuum’. In Amharic 
watro and in Тіртіћа wairu is ‘ always’, ‘ for ever’. 

The same development—with particular reference to time ( eternity ’)— 
has, I believe, taken place in South Arabian, where 10021, etc., describes the 
aspect of eternity attributed to certain members of the South Arabian pantheon. 
Tn fact, while the root wir would appear to occur only in proper nouns in South 
Arabian (at least the limited range of epigraphic evidence does not seem to 
attest wir as a common noun), its extended scope in the Ethiopian sphere makes 
it reasonably certain that the immigrant South Arabien tribes had already 
known a fuller application of this root, ie. beyond the limited range of a 
constituent element in proper names. 

This extension of the root-conception into the sphere of time was not, as 
might have appeared, restricted to South Semitic, but also occurs in Ugaritic 
where, as far as I know, the name ytrhd 1 has not hitherto been compared to its 
precise South Arabian equivalent ейт, ie. ‘the eternal god’, ‘the ever- 
lasting' or some epithet to this effect. Ugaritic Ad is an alternate name of bf} 
(Gordon, op. cit., glossary No. 582(.2 While Gordon offers no explanation for 
yir, Ginsberg in his Hebrew Ugarst Texts (Jerusalem 1936) translates yir into 
Hebrew as na*aleh (p. 50) ; I can see little or no justification for such a rendering. 

Wirt (and the other derivatives of wir) and ytrhd are, I suggest, meant to 
give expression to one of the principal attributes of any deity, i.e. Ив eternity. 
The meaning of wir as ‘lasting’, ‘ eternal’ is a direct development from the 
basic conception of this root and is well attested in classical Ethiopic as well as 


in modern Ethiopian languages. 
, December, 1950. EDWARD ULLENDOBFF. 


AN Птн CENTURY SPANISH ACCOUNT OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONS 


The object of the present note is to draw attention to another source— 
qualiscunque est—on the Sagàlibah, Bulgars, etc., which has not hitherto been 
investigated.) А full discussion of the literary and historical relations of the 
text is not proposed, but it seems desirable to signalize its existence. 


1 ОҒ. Gordon, Ugaritio Handbook, glossary No. 930, and text 18 : 21. 

3 Cf. also Sabaean hdd and Safaitao hd (Ryckmans, op. cit., pp. 71-72). 

3 ممع‎ most recently Richard N. Frye, ‘Notes to Islamio sources on the Slavs and the Riis’ ` 
(Muslim World, Jan., 1950). I had the benefit of disoussing the text with Professor Minorsky, 
who kindly drew my attention to an acoount similar to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's in the spurious AkAbar 
az-Zamán, sometimes ascribed to Mas 'üdI but no doubt by a later writer (ed. ‘Abdallah ag-Sawi, 
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The account is from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr (d. 463/1071), said to have been the 
greatest traditionist of his time in Spain and the Maghrib." He is best known 
perhaps for his large Kstab al-Isti‘ab ft Ma'rifat al-Ashab, intended, as the 
name signifies, to be an exhaustive treatment of the Companions of Muhammad. 
His little Ketab al-Qasd wa'l-Amam, dealing with non-Arab genealogies, was 
published in Cairo in А.Н. 1350. The editor, Husam ad-Din al-Qudsi, used two 
late MSS. (of A.H. 1121 and A.H. 1295). Another MS. of the Kstab al-Qasd 
wa'l-Amam in Christ's College Library, Cambridge,” is also late—a.p. 1855. 
As was to be expected, collation of the Cambridge MS.—kindly facilitated by 
Dr. A. L. Peck—yielded no results of value. 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s account begins with Japheth and his descendants 
(pp. 28-29 of the printed text). These include the Ashbàn (? — Hispani), 
Burjàn (= Bulgars), Dailamites, Turks, Saqalibah, Franks, and Gog and Magog. 
The following is of interest. ‘‘ Among the sons of Japheth was ‘Ami b. Japheth. 
... Among the sons of ‘Amir b. Japheth were the Anqirdah (Lombards), who 
settled between the Greeks and the Franks. Their kingdom is extensive, and 
their king very powerful. They have many cities. Most of them to-day are 
Christians, though there are others who have no religion. They make war on 
the Franks and the Saqalibah who are their neighbours. 

* As for the Franks, they are among the sons of Japheth. Their external 
appearance is like that of the Greeks. They are united by one king, in whose 
kingdom are ninety cities. Their kingdom is extensive and prosperous. They 
make war on the Greeks and the Lombards. Among them is sorcery (sehr). 
There are Christians, Magians, and zindiqs among them, also those who burn 
their dead.’ 

Sections follow on the Greeks, Bulgars, Turks, Andalusia, etc. Then on 
р. 35: ‘ As for the Saqalibah, according to what they (sc. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s 
authorities) have mentioned, they are many nations, some Magians and others 
Christians, and among their Magians some who worship the sun. They have 
a fresh-water sea, through which ships go from north to south. They have 
also a sea which goes from west to east, till it connects with another sea in the 
direction of al-Bulghar [sic]. They have many rivers. They are all in the region 
of the North and have no salt sea, because their country being far from the 
sun, their water is sweet. What is near to the sun is salt. The northern part 
of their country is not inhabited, owing to the extreme cold and prevalence of 
earthquakes. Most of their tribes are Magians who burn their dead. They 


Cairo 1357/1938, pp. 68 ff.). This account has been partially translated by Dr. Frye, loo. cit. 
There is also a French translation of the Akhbar az-Zaman, with minor differences from the 
Cairo text, by Carra de Vaux, L'Abrégé des Merveilles, Parm, 1898. It is evident that the 
acoount in Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr is more original than the other, which omite authorities, abbreviatea 
and takes other liberties with the text, introduces ‘ modern ’ information, ete. 

е 1 Brockelmann, GAL I, 367; Pons Boigues, Historiadores y Gedgrafos ardbigo-espanoles, 

. 147 ff. . 

б 3 Supplementary Handlist of Muhammadan MSS. in Cambridge, No. 1568, 2 = Ohrist'a 
College MS. 8 7 76 (not 8 7 5 as bsted). 
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have many towns and fortresses, and they have churches with bells hung up 
in them, which are struck like gongs. 

‘Of them is a nation between the Saqalibah and the Franks, who are 
Sabians and believe in the stars. They have sciences and cunning arts of all 
kinds. They make war on the Saq@libah, Bulgars (Burján), and Turks. They 
have seven feasts in the year, according to the names of the stars, the most 
important of which is the feast of the sun.' 

At the end of the work comes a section on Gog and Magog. 

Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr is somewhat sparing of the names of his authorities. 
Among those he mentions 1s Hisham al-Kalbi, and possibly also Haitham 
b. ‘Adi (p. 30). Less familiar is a certain Yahya b. Ibrahim whose History 
(ta’rikh) is once quoted (p. 29). This is the Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzain (d. 
259/872) listed by Pons Boigues,! and the reference here confirms a conjecture 
of Pons Boigues that Ibn Muzain left a historical work. What the value of the 
lost History of Ibn Muzain may be is another question. It has doubtless been 
the source of Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr where not explicitly quoted, and perhaps the 
following from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s account of the Arab conquest of Spain goes 
back to his predecessor. 

‘They found (sc. at the fall of Toledo) twenty-two volumes, all of them 
richly ornamented, including the Torah, and another volume, ornamented with 
silver, containing the properties of stones, trees, and beasts, and marvellous 
talismans. All this was brought to al-Walid (sc. the Caliph in Damascus). 
Among the volumes was one which treated of the (alchemical) art and the 
tinctures of rubies. They found too a great phial of green stone, filled with the 
elixir of alchemy and sealed with gold.’ (p. 34 of the printed text.) 

Tt is evidently not certain that this is Ibn Muzain. Still less can one definitely 
assign to him the passages previously quoted. At present what the main 
authority for Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's account of the northern nations may be 
remains doubtful—unless it is Hisham al-Kalbi, who is responsible for so many 
genealogies of the less known nationalities, as Professor Minorsky reminds me. 


D. M. DUNLOP. 


THE YOUNG EGYPT PARTY? 


The scarceness of published material renders difficult a true estimate of the 
development of political ideas in Egypt in the nineteenth century. Nor is it 
any less difficult to trace the origins of the first political parties. 

The Arabi Rebellion of 1881-1882 was preceded by a long period of unrest, 


1 Historxadorea etc., р. 45 (no. 3 of Pons Boigues, 1.6. a very early writer). According to Pons 
Boigues he was a client of Ramlah, daughter of the Caliph "Uthmün. This of course قد‎ impossible, 
from the dates. Ibn al-Farad!, ed. Codera, П, 46, no. 1556, has: Yahya b. Ibrahim b. Muzain 
maul& Ramlah bint ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, i.e. Muzain, an ancestor, was client of Ramlah. 

* A chapter from my Ph.D. thesis, approved by the University of London, on Parliamentary 
institutions and political parties m Egypt, 1866-1924. 
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which finally crystallized in a self-styled National Party. This faction, led by 
army officers and civilians, kept its secret character for a few years, coming 
into the open only at the beginning of the Arabi Rebellion. Its importance in 
the anti-foreign struggle, however, has drawn attention to its humble but 
interesting origins. Research has provided us with fairly adequate, if still 
incomplete, material on this point. But hardly anything has been published, 
on the other hand, about another secret organization of that time, called 
“Young Egypt’. 

It can now be established that, besides the National Party, another secret 
society, claiming to be a political party, existed in Alexandria in the year 1879 
and, judging by the absence of any prior mention, was probably founded not 
much earlier. It was named ‘Young Egypt’ (Misr al-fatat), probably an 
adaptation from the name of a more famous patriotic society—' Young 
Italy’. 

Unlike the National party, this society was chiefly composed of intellectuals, 
and educated Jews played a large part in it." Its leaders, however, were 
Muslims: the name of the president is not known, but Muhammad Amin, 
chief clerk of the Asyüt Court, was vice-president ; and Mahmüd Wasif, the 
editor of AL-'adl, was secretary (katim al-asrár). These two induced ‘Abd Allah 
Nadim, the well-known journalist, to join * Young Egypt’. Other prominent 
members included Adib Ishaq and Salim al-Naqqàsh. However, it was Nadim 
who afterwards persuaded Muhammad Amin and Mahmüd Wasif to leave 
* Young Egypt’ and found another society (not secret), named Alyam‘tyya 
al-khasrigya alaslamsyya, which had a philanthropic and educational character.? 

Information about the meetings of ' Young Egypt', which were held 
about once a week, was sent to Sanua, who published it in a covert way in his 
Abū Naddàra. But the society contained enough talent to enable it to publish 
a paper of its own. So a periodical named Misr al-faidt began to appear in 
Alexandria towards the end of the year 1879. Published first in French and 
then in Arabic, it criticized bitterly foreign influence in Egypt, and was banned 
by Riyãd Pasha, the Prime Minister, at the beginning of 1880. Its editor was 
Adib Ishàq, and Nadim contributed to it. This journal‘ marked the peak of 
the party’s political activity. 

As in the case of other Egyptian political groups of that time, we know 
practically nothing about the internal organization of ‘Young Egypt’; but 

1 Muhammad Rashid Rida, Ta'rikh al-ustagh al-imam al-Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, vol. I, 
p. 75. Ibrahim ‘Abduh, Tatawwur alpiháfa al-misriyya wa-atharuha fi'l-nahdatain al-fikriyys 
wa'l-ijtima‘tyya, p. 107. 

3 Jurji Zaidin, Tarájim mashabir aL-sharq fi’l-garn al-tasi‘ ‘ashar, vol. IL, pp. 107-108. Article 
on ‘ Al-Sayyid ‘Abd Alléh Nadim’, in ALAilal, vol. V, Feb. 1, 1897, pp. 403-404. AI-R&f'i, 
Al-thaura al-‘urabsyya, pp. 531-532. Kamal Eldin Galal, Entstehung und Entwicklung der Tages- 
presse in Agypten, p. 110. 

3 Anonymous, Egypt for the Egyptians. A retrospect and a prospect, p. 103; of. ibid, pp. 
108-106. 

4 Muhammad Rashid Rida, op. oit., vol. I, p. 75. Ibrahim ‘Abduh, op. cit., p. 107. AI-RARi'I, 
op. cit., pp. 17, 19. M. Hartmann, The Arabic press of Egypt, p. 84. Galal, op. оњ., pp. 108-105. 
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more is known about its aims. It was shortly after the accession of the Khedive 
Taufiq (1879) that this society or party published its Project of reforms presented 
to Ніз Highness Taufiq I, Khedive of Egypt, by the union of Egyptian youth. 
It was well written, and its demands were considered bold but just.! 

The programme of the party, expressed in that project, was long and 
detailed.* It first expressed satisfaction with the youth of the new ruler. Then 
it described the appalling economic and social conditions of the peasants, 
whose land was being taken away, and complained of the defects in the judiciary, 
administration, and government of Egypt. It gave four reasons for the sufferings 
of the inhabitants: (1) Unification of all powers in a single person; (2) Lack 
of a law regulating the relations between the rulers and the ruled ; (3) Lack of 
a well-defined and well-administered justice ; (4) Inadequacy of public instruc- 
tion. 

Then the programme spoke of projected reforms : the separation of govern- 
mental powers, the establishment of ministerial responsibility, equality before 
the law, inviolability of individual liberty and of domicile, liberty of religion and 
of the press, formation of the army by regular recruitment, guarantees of 
Egypt’s public debts, no imposition of taxes without a special law, the creation 
of an independent house of representatives with well-defined powers, and free 
elections. Much space was allotted to judicial and financial reforms. As regards 
the latter, stress was laid on improvement in the collection of taxes and recom- 
mendations that it be fixed at harvest time. 1 

In December, 1879, this ‘Union of Egyptian Youth’ published a special 
booklet devoted to the problems of the freedom of the Press. It appeared in 
French and Arabic simultaneously and was named respectively La liberté de la 
presse and Hurriyyat al-matabs‘. In this booklet they repeated what they had 
said in the petition presented to the Khedive Taufiq and enlarged on the same 
line of thought, viz. praising the advantages of & free Press and showing the 
disadvantages accruing from a Bureau de la presse. 

These two programmes were well expressed and attacked trenchantly the 
evils from which the people suffered. The measures which they suggested, 
while theoretical and based on general principles, nevertheless seemed to offer 
в judicious solution to many of Egypt’s problems. It would appear that the 
leaders of ‘Young Egypt’ were not content with asking for some paltry 
improvements; what they desired was sweeping reform in almost every 
branch of administration and life in Egypt. Their aspirations were higher and, 
at the same time, their demands more specific, than those of the National 


Party. 


1 Letter from the Alexandria correspondent of The Times, Jan. 30, 1882, quoted by B. 
Jerrold, The Belgium of the Hast, р. 116. X, ‘ Les courante politiques dans le milieu arabe,’ in 
Revue du Monde Musulman, vol. XXV, Deo., 1918, p. 247, gives September, 1879, as the date 
when this project was submitted to Taufiq. 

з Lü'shat telah marfi‘a ila jalalat al-amir Taufiq al-awwal Khedive Migr khidma min jam‘iyyat 
ittihad Misr al-fatài (Alexandrie, 1879, 68 рр.). E. Plauchut, L’ Égypte et l'occupation anglaise, 
pp. 110-121. 
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After the beginning of the year 1880 no further evidence is available about 
“Young Egypt’. It may well be that the loss of Muhammad Amin, Mahmüd 
Wasif, Nadim, and others enfeebled it considerably. Some of its members 
joined the National Party, but it is not clear whether this can be regarded as 
evidence of a merger of the two. 


J. М. LANDAU. 


A NOTE ON THE GÀ LAW OF SUCCESSION? 


“І should have thought that in 1912 it would not be possible that the 

Accra law of succession should be a matter of doubt’ 

per Gough, Acting C.J., 
in Kwaku v. Sacker : (1912) F.C. 1919, 37, at p. 40. 
So said the learned Chief Justice in the year 1912, when he held, after 
‘ consulting the authorities ', that ‘ inheritance is not from father to son’ in 
Accra custom | 

For many years learned judges in the Gold Coast courts have expressed 
a similar opinion, each taking comfort as to the correctness of his decision from 
the words of his predecessors. This colossal pyramid of error rests on several 
facts :— 

1. The earliest customary law with which British judges in the Gold Coast 
became familiar was that of the Fantes, especially around Cape Coast. 

2. In Fante custom inheritance is matrilineal. 

3. Practically the sole written authority as to customary law consulted by 
the judges has been Sarbah’s work, which, despite its title of Fanti. Customary 
Laws, has frequently been invoked to decide cases concerning Gã and Ewe 
custom.? 

4. The evidence submitted in each particular case tending to disprove the 
proposition that Ga succession is matrilineal has been rejected as a result of the 
prejudice (derived from facts 1, 2, and 3) that ‘the ordinary rule of native 
customary law [sw] as to descent of property through the female line prima 
facte applies '—Aryeh v. Dawuda : (1944) 10 W.A.C.A. 188; and sole reliance 


1 The Gá people of the Gold Coast are neighbours of the far more numerous Akan, amongst 
whom succession is customarily ш the female hne. Even m 1944, as will be seen from Aryeh v. 
Dawuda, ıt could still be maintained that succession in Accra was not fundamentally different 
from Akan succession, and that it was primarily matrilineal. 

The object of this note is to dispel this illusion as far as possible, and for this purpose I have 
relied partially on evidence already at hand 1n reports, journals, and other written matter; and 
partially on the results of personal investigation and inquiry carried out in the Gold Coast in 
the pertod 1949-1951. It will be appreciated that the object here 1s not so much to give a definitive 
account of the G& law of succession, as to rectify a misconception which necessarily causes 
injustice and bewilderment to the people of Accra. 

* Cf. Hammond v. Randolph (Privy Council: 1936), 5 W.A.C.A. 42; at page 44 Sarbah, Fanti 
Customary Laws, is quoted, and *. . . These being the principles which their Lordships have to 
apply in the present case . . .', the case (one of succession in Acora) was decided in accordance 
with Fante law." 


M 
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has been placed on the ‘ expert’ witnesses who have solemnly sworn that Ga 

inheritance is matrilineal. 

5. The judges have also failed to appreciate that customary law varies as 
between the different quarters of Accra, some of whom follow Twi custom 
(through their being Twi immigrants, or through culture-contact). 

A single volume of reports, that entitled Full Court, 1919, will illustrate the 
process by which the wholly erroneous doctrine regarding Ga succession has 
developed. The chief actor is the then Chief Justice, Crampton Smyly, who in 
Sackey v. Okaniah: (1916) F.C. 719, 88, at p. 91, says :— 

* I have given a good deal of consideration from time to time to this question 
of succession among the Gas, and am of opinion, though there are certainly 
witnesses to the contrary,* that the whole weight of the evidence goes to shew 
that the Ga Law of Succession whether the property is self-acquired or not, is 
that the brother succeeds first to the property, then it descends to the nephew 
failing which to the children, the brother to succeed must be of the same mother 
with the deceased, and the nephew must be the sister’s child.’ 

What is this weight of evidence for the learned Chief Justice’s view ? 

(Cases in, or quoted in, the volume of reports mentioned above.) 

For :— 

Nassu v. Basel Mission Factory: decided by Crampton "EE C.J. 

Akuyea v. Laryea : a case decided in 1888. 

Lutterodt v. Anangfio: the evidence of Captain Kojo: ‘if the deceased 
had brothers or sisters, they take the property as their own, not for the 
benefit of the children '. 

Kwaku v. Sacker : judgement of Gough, Ag C.J., based on authorities not 
quoted. 

Millers v. Van Hein: a decision of Smyly, C.J., reviewing his previous 
judgement in that case, in which Sarbah, Fant: Customary Laws, pp. 102 
and 112, was quoted in support, ‘ where (Sarbah) specially deals with the 
Accra law of succession’. The Fante rules of intestate succession are 
cited, with a proviso added by the learned Chief Justice. 


Амр A MORE REOENT Case :— 
Aryeh v. Dawuda (already cited): this decision of the W.A.C.A. held that 
٠ plaintiffs had failed to show that ‘ the ordinary rule of native customary 
| law ’, i.e. descent through females, should not apply to Accra succession. 
AGAINST :— 
Sackey v. Okantah, 


р. 88: plaintiffs claim that Са custom is distinct from Fante and Twi 
custom. 3 


1 Or Some Judgments of Divisional and Full Courts held in the Gold Coast Colony, 1919. 
3 Author's italics. 
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p.89: Edmund Bannerman and Smith, J.: their opinions recorded in 
Fanti Customary Laws, and quoted in favour of the children, are rejected 
by 8myly. 1 

р. 90: the opinion of expert witnesses (three chiefs) in Akuyea v. Laryea is 
taken in favour of the nephews ; but in the instant case five witnesses 
give evidence in favour of the plaintiffs that children succeed ; three 
witnesses give evidence for the defendant that nephews succeed. The 
defendant's witnesses are accepted as correct by the court. 

Luiterodi v. Anangfio: counsel opens that children are entitled. This 
argument is rejected in favour of Captain Kojo's evidence (already 
referred to). 


AND A MORE RECENT CASE :— 


Solomon v. Botchway: (1943) 9 W.A.C.A. 127, where the Court weakened 
in favour of the correct view. Cooper, J., in Cole v. Cole! referred the 
question of the right of children to take an interest in their father's estate 
in G& custom to the tribunal of the О& Mantse. The findings of the 
Tribunal were accepted by the Court (at page 134) as ‘ a clear and binding 
exposition of the Ga custom in Accra’, The tribunal had found, inter 
айа, that :— 


6. The plaintiff therefore as the eldest son of the late P.C. is entitled to 
a share in the personal estate of his late father in accordance with Ga 
custom... 

7. That the Ga native custom does not lay down the exact share or 
interest which the son gets, but such share depends on the decision of the 
Head of the Family, assisted by the other members of the family. If the 
deceased left a house, his children are entitled to live in the house during 
good behaviour.’ 

Cooper, J., declared (reported at p. 131) that the plaintiff S.* (nephew 
of the deceased) was 

1. Entitled to reside in his own uncle’s house. 

2. ‘ He is entitled to a share—« greater share 3—in the rents accruing 
from the estate.’ 1 

8. -The plaintiff Vanderpuye and his brothers and sisters (children of the 
deceased) are: ‘ entitled to live in their father's house or houses’. ^ 

4. They ‘ have an interest in their father’s properties, personal or real ’. 

W.A.C.A. accepted 1.; deleted ‘a greater share’ from 2.; added 
‘ during good behaviour ’ to 3. ; set aside 4. (since the custom had not been 
specifically pleaded ; and there must be additional evidence whether they 
were children of £ а six-cloth marriage"). If this were done or proved, then 
they would be entitled to а declaration in similar terms in the instant case. 


* Unreported: No. 28 of 1939; see 9 W.A.C.A. 132. 
2 In Cole v. Cole. ? Author's italics, 
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Stz-cloth Marriage.—This judgement brings us to the question of a ' six- 
cloth marriage ’. Although frequently encountered in the reports, it is noticeable 
that :— 5 

(a) The бё court did not mention the expression in their exhaustive findings 
in the above case. 

(b) Quartey-Papafio (in his article mentioned below) does not mention the 
term. 

(c) No informant has either volunteered the phrase to the writer when 
explaining the custom of succession ; or understood it when asked to explain its 
meaning. 

One must therefore have great doubts as to its relevancy, or even as to its 
existence. The distinction between children the issue of a regular customary 
marriage, and children the issue of concubinage or a casual liaison, exists in 
Ga, as in other, customary law ; but not in these terms. 


What ts the True Law ? 


The confusion so evidently displayed need not have occurred. Mr. A. B. 
Quartey-Papafio was moved in 1910 to write an article in which he put forward 
the true Gà law of succession. 

After making the point that Accra contains, in addition to the true Gas, 
members of immigrant tribes, some of them Twi-speaking, he goes on to say 
(page 64) :— 

*'There is no native conversant with the custom who will deny that, 
among the G& tribes proper, sons succeed in preference to nephews, or, in 
other words, that succession among the Gà tribes proper is through the male 
line’? 

At page 65 he enunciates some rules :— ` 

(1) Sons succeed to their father’s position, property, and office. 

(2) If there are several sons by different wives, the eldest of them all succeeds 
(unless the father otherwise provides by customary nuncupative will). 

(3) If the sons are young, a younger brother of deceased takes and looks 
after the property for the children, until they grow up, when the eldest child 
takes in his own right. 

(4) Daughters succeed their mothers. Even when only a portion of deceased’s 
property came from the woman’s side, that portion reverts to that side. 

(5) Property tainted with female succession always remains so. 


(6) The funeral expenses are not necessarily to be paid in the first instance 
by the heir. 


1‘ Law of Succession among the Akras or the G& Tribes Proper of the Gold Coast *, Journal of 
the African Boc. (1910), x, 64-72. 
3 Author's italics. 
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+ And at page 69 he gives evidence iie effect of which is to indicate t that at :— 
Labadi: the son succeeds ; 
Osu: the nephew succeeds ; 
Anahor Quarter of Christiansborg : воп 
Sempe: son; 
Jamestown: son; 
Alata: nephew. 
(But this may, of course, apply only to certain families in those quarters.) 

I had not had the opportunity to consult Mr. Papafio's article when I made 
my own investigations : the general tenor of information supplied to me was as 
follows 1 :— 

The general principle is that property coming from the father or father’s side 
is restricted to the father's side. Conversely, property coming from the mother 
or mother's side is restricted to the mother's side. 

Inheritance is lineal and not collateral; i.e. children are in the direct line of 
succession, rather than nephews. (It was stated by one informant that the Сав 
had changed their custom and formerly nephews succeeded; all other 
informants contradicted this, saying that it applied only in the case of Twi 
immigrants, as at Otublohom.) 

1. Succession to а man : 

(a) His proper heirs are his children; if the children are of full age, they 
may succeed immediately. There was some contention whether both daughters 
and sons succeed equally and jointly. Some said that the Akan principle of 
‘man to man: woman to woman’ applied. Others said the contrary. The 
preponderance of evidence favours the latter view, that all the children, male 
and female, succeed jointly. 

(b) Personalty : will be divided up equally (à the children of deceased, 
but the eldest child may receive a larger share. Part of his share, however, may 
be earmarked for upkeep and maintenance of real property inherited and under 
the control of the eldest child. 

(c) Realty: Self-acquired : the children receive an immediate present joint 
interest in a house or land self-acquired by deceased. Their interest is much 
larger than in the case of a sub-lineage of a deceased Akan man; i.e. the 
remainder of the family has much less interest or control over the use, manage- 
ment, or disposition of the property. 

Its management is entrusted to the senior child, whether male or female ; 
he has no power to dispose of the house or land without consulting his/her 
brethren. But he may alienate with the consent of his brethren, and informing 
(probably) his uncles, aunts, etc., on the paternal side. 

Inherited: will normally pass as above to the use of the children. But it 
appears that the remoter family have a much greater say in its disposition. 


> 


1 The reader may care to consult Field, Social Organization of the Gà People, for the sociological 
background ; and especially pp. 43 ef seg. (under the title of ‘ Inheritance’) where the author 
gives an account of Ga succession supporting its patrilineal character as put forward here. ` 
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(d) Where the children are not of full age: then frequently a brother of 
deceased is appointed to take charge of the property ; his duty is to hand it over 
to the proper heirs when they attain full age. 

Personalty : will be used for the maintenance and education of the infant 
children. ` 

Realty: is handed over intact. Two contrary rules were put forward :— 

(i) Where there is a brother (or sister ?) of deceased alive, enjoyment of the 
property by the children of deceased must be postponed until the brother has 
succeeded and died (i.e. whether the children are of full age or not) ; (ii) if the 
children are not of full age, then the brother of deceased looks after the property 
until they attain majority. 

The superior opinion was that the latter was the correct statement—but I 
think the former is also found in some families. 

It will be noted that (i) will look like succession by nephews ; but this is not 
so—the children’s right is merely postponed one stage. So also with (ii) ; butin 
this case the brother does not even take a present interest other than that of 
caretakership. 

(e) The wife: may be allowed to take some of the property of her deceased 
husband (especially if-it was given to her by him inter vivos). 

2. Succession to a woman: There were two statements of opinion: (a) She 
is succeeded by her daughter(s); (b) Her children succeed as above: a stepson 
is therefore not entitled. A trustee—if necessary—is chosen from her family or 
side. 

Her husband may be allowed to take some portion of the property of his 
deceased wife (especially if given by him to her during the marriage). 

3. The following persons may receive some share in a deceased's estate:— ' 
father; 
mother | 
children ; 
brothers and sisters ; 
Bpouse. 
4. Differences between this statement of the Accra law of succession, and 
those contained in Papafio, and Solomon v. Botchway, are partly to be explained 
by the infiltration of Akan ideas of succession. 

5. The above is sufficient surely to show that the Gas have a distinct custom . 
of intestate succession, permitting some inheritance through the female line, 
but characteristically patrilineal. 


А. N. ALLOTT. 


VOL. XV. PART 1. 14 
г 


REVIEWS 


JAHRBUCH FUR KLEINASIATISOHE FORSCHUNG. Band I, Heft 2, November, 
1950. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitátsverlag, 1950. DM. 18.50, 
$13-23 p.a. ' 

The second part of this new journal is primarily devoted to studies con- 
cerning the less well known languages of Anatolia. Signor Carratelli (“ Ahhijavà, 
Lazpa et leurs divinités dans KUB VI 6”) deals with a matter of historical 
importance. He supports the identification of Ahfiawa with the whole island 
of Rhodes and of Lazpa with Lesbos, subjecting objections to criticism in the 
light of present knowledge. He would identify the deities of these lands 
mentioned in the text referred to as the two goddesses known to have been 
worshipped at Lindos and Pyrrha, the former assimilated to Athena, the 
latter to Hera. The notes constitute a valuable bibliography of this much 
discussed subject. Dr. Bittel (“ Bemerkungen zu dem auf Büyükkale (Boğazköy) 
entdeckten hethitischen Siegeldepot ’’) discusses the reason why few tablets were 
found with the bullae bearing seal impressions, and why these were in a 
building distinct from the main tablet stores. In place of the original suggestion 
that the bullae were attached to goods and, on delivery, were detached and 
baked to preserve a record, he proposes to regard them as dockets of wooden 
tablets dealing with business and private affairs, a class of document barely 
represented in the tablets from the main stores. 

Three articles concern Hittite texts in cuneiform. B. Rosenkrantz (“ Glossen- 
keilworter aus den veröffentlichten Bofazkóy-texten ") lists the words marked 
by the single or double oblique wedges that mark loan-words, excluding the texts 
in which the single oblique is a form of punctuation. E. Laroche (“ Une conjura- 
tion bilingue Hatti-Hittite ") analyses three paragraphs of KUB xxiv, 14, which 
give a textin the language of Hatti accompanied by a translation in Hittite. He 
establishes the probable meaning of kap “ heaven ", kap-tu “ from heaven ”, 
inu “ child ”, te- participle of the optative, teš- negative in prohibitions, and - 
analyses several compounds. Dr. Sedat Alp (“ Die soziale Klasse der NAM. RA- 
Leute und ihre hethitische Bezeichnung ") gives reasons for assuming that these 
prisoners of war, or persons deported and settled on royal lands, were called 
arnuala-in Hittite. This word is analysed as arnu-, “ (als Beute weg)führen ", 

~ with a suffix of appurtenance, -al(l)a- ; this suffix appears in various forms in 

Hittite words, -al, 4l, -el, -ul, and is a constituent element in proper names. 

The endings in -a, -t, -u which follow it are “ Themavokale’”’. The adoption 

of this suffix, which Dr. Alp regards as an element in the language of Ней, 

not Indo-European, in cuneiform Hittite, implies a long period of intermixed 
population prior to the fixed form of the cuneiform Hittite. 

Н. Th. Bossert (“Zu drei hieroglyphen-hethitischen Inschriften”) republishes 
the stele from Sultanhan, the second inscription found there, and two from 
Kululu, in photographs and hand-copies. The stele from Sultanhan is closely 
connected with inscriptions from Kayseri, Topada, and Suvasa, and Bossert 
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considers that they belong to the eighth century в.о. One of the inscriptions 
from Kululu is a generation earlier, the date of the other uncertain. Phonetic 
writing prevails in all these documents. In the Sultanhan inscription, the 
word for “ land ” is d(a)kam, Hittite tekan, comparable to убу, humus. 

Professor V. Georgiev (“ Sur l'origine et la langue des Pélasges, des Philistins, 
des Danaens et des Achéens’’) argues from the scholiast on Шай, xvi, 233, who 
gives ITeAaorié for Пє\асуке, and from the statement of Hesychius that the 
Athenians said ITeAaorixdv for IeAaoywóv, that the form [TeAacyot is due to a 
popular etymology. He regards the Pelasgot as men of Indo-European speech, 
but not Greeks, and associates the Philistine language with the saim group 
on the assumption that the Old Testament description of Philistine princes 
as s‘rdnim can be explained as *surànas or *surannas, Greek rípavvos. He 
cites Herodotus i, 57, on the assumed change of language in Attica when the 
Pelasgoi there were incorporated among the Hellenes, as a parallel to the kind 
of change he assumes between the Mycenaean period and the time of Helleniza- 
tion in such cases as Cyprus. 

О. Masson (“ Lydien kaves”’ [kavns]) accepts Ramsay's identification of the 
Lydian and Greek forms, and argues that the statement of Tzetzes in his com- 
mentary on the Шай, i, 14, supports this. The other statement of Tzetzes, 
that xavns is the same word as xam, a kind of gull, is simply due to an error 
of Tzetzes. On the other hand, the entry of Hesychius on xoiņs points to the 
existence of a Greek form for a word meaning “ priest " which cannot derive 
directly from the Lydian form. Masson accepts the comparison with an Indo- 
European root proposed by de Saussure and von Blumenthal, and compares 
Latin caveo, О.Е. hawian, Old Slav duo, Sanskrit kavth. The notes are а 
valuable bibliographical guide to scattered material. 

Two articles are of interest for Semitic studies. Dr. Muhibbe gives an 
account of two thin silver rectangles, one complete, the other a fragment, 
which she first saw in Maras. So far as she could ascertain after careful inquiry, 
they came from a valley called “ Bertiz’’ north of Maras The inscriptions 
on them are published by Professor Dupont-Sommer, “ Deux lamelles d'argent 
à inscription hébréo-araméenne trouvées à Ağabeyli.” Both documents belong to 
the type of inscribed metal strip folded into а small roll and carried in a holder 
as а talisman. The complete inscription, to which the fragment is very similar 
in wording, is an incantation to avert “ the evil spirit, the shade and the demon " 
in the name of Michael, Raphael, ‘Azael, 'Azariel 73% "556 or 10, who are 


to act “under Yahweh in the name of the sanctified God ” or “in the name of the 
God of Israel”’. The end is unusual in that it seems to contain an instruction 
to an exorciser as to formulae that are to be said to avert three female demons 
who are described but not named; this feature is reminiscent of Babylonian 
incantations. Much interest attaches to the forms of the letters, a type of the 
square character. Dupont-Sommer regards this script as close to the date 
of a fragment from es-Salihiyah, Excavations at Dura-Europos, vi, pl. 34, No. 1, 
that is, about А.р. 200 or slightly later, though some letters, e.g. waw and yod, 
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closely resemble the “ Commentary on Habakkuk ” from ‘Ain Feshka. The 
use of scriptio plena or defectiva is capricious. The 3rd m. в. of the imperfect 
has preformative -" not -] or بط‎ and the status determinatus is marked by Л-, 
not &-; in the later Hebrew-Aramaic texts of a magical character on sherds 
and bowls the two forms seem to be used indiscriminately. The vocabulary 
contains Hebraisms. Dupont-Sommer indicates several points of interest 
for grammatical study. Something has gone wrong in the printed translitera- 
tion in line 6, where a word has fallen out. This text is a welcome early example 
of exorcisms among Jews in isolated communities, among pagans. 

Two articles deal with Cretan writing. Professor Alice Kober (“ А note on 
some ‘ Cattle Tablets ’ from Cnossos ") discusses the numerals of a closely con- 
nected group of 17 tablets of Linear B type. She proves that the numbers 
point to a reckoning of some type of animal probably by a unit of value; the 
few cases which do not agree may be scribal errors or deliberate. The readings 
are carefully discussed. Johannes Sundwall (“Die Doppelaxt in postpositivischer 
Stellung in Zeichengruppen knossischer B-Täfelchen ”), following previous 
studies of the same signs at the commencement of groups, collects the few 
occurrences as an ending. He is inclined to regard the sign as an ideogram in 
most cases. 

This bare indication of the valuable material in the present fascicle will 
suffice to show that the rapid development of Anatolian studies must be 
followed by those concerned with a variety of special subjects. 


SIDNEY SMrre. 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS RELATING TO THE OLD Testament. Edited by 
James B. ParroHARD. рр. xxi, 526, indexes. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1950. 


For this volume, intended to serve the purpose long fulfilled by Gressmann’s 
Aliortentalische Texte zum alten Testament in its different editions, and bound 
to be a standard reference book, students and teachers alike will be extremely 
grateful to the editor. It is no light task to produce such a well-edited volume, 
co-ordinating the labours of eleven contributors who have collected a coherent 
series of texts scattered in many books and innumerable serial publications. 
The increase in the number of texts treated when compared with the last edition 
of Gressmann’s book is remarkable. Many Hittite texts, translated by A. 
Goetze, important Sumerian texts, now available in good editions thanks to the 
untiring labour of S. N. Kramer, who translates them, the three important 
myths from Ras esh Shamra, and many Egyptian and Akkadian texts published 
in the last fifteen years or 80, are included. The collection will be invaluable 
not only for Old Testament studies, but also for those interested in the special 
disciplines concerned. Omissions of course there had to be; perhaps the 
“Northwest Semitic Texts" are unduly restricted in number, for there is 
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surely more of first-class importance for the subject in the Elephantine papyri 
than is given on pp. 22-23 and 491-2, and the inscriptions come poorly off. 

The new arrangement is not primarily by languages or territories, but by 
subjects. The first section contains myths, epics, and legends, and then follow 
(ii) legal texts, an important item, with laws only recently found included, 
(iti) historical texts, (iv) rituals, incantations, and descriptions of festivals, 
(v) hymns and prayers, (vi) didactic and wisdom literature, (vii) lamentations, 
(viii) secular songs and poems, (ix) letters and (x) miscellaneous texts. The 
subsections -are by language, and then by classes of text. Any arrangement 
has advantages and the reverse. It is for instance a surprise to find the Hittite 
Omen text, given under “ miscellaneous ", separated from the “ Akkadian 
oracles and prophecies”, which belong to the omen class. The subsections use 
a terminology which sometimes inspires wonder; the Assyrian annals and 
triumphal inscriptions are “ historical documents "', while the late Babylonian 
chronicles (dry indeed but very trustworthy, so far as evidence goes, because 
they derive in type from the entries in the eponym canon and the earlier date 
formulae), are “ historiographical documents’. There is perhaps some distinc- 
tion intended as to historical value; if so, the chronicles should not be under- 
estimated, for they relate defeats and ill success, the royal inscriptions never 
do. The editor has wisely provided at the end a table of ‘ Contents listed by 
language " which makes it possible to find any required text quickly, and the 
index of names, completely reliable so far as tested, is a great boon. 

The introductions, translations, and annotations vary, as is natural, with 
the contributor. It is a good feature that the Egyptian texts have all been 
handled by Professor Wilson ; he has enabled the reader to understand allusions 
and grasp ideas underlying words with notable success. Н. L. Ginsberg has 
confined himself to a minimum in dealing with the Aramaic and Ras esh Shamra 
texts, perhaps rightly, since great volumes have been written. In the other 
texts, the individual contributors have gone their own ways, and it is probable 
that a translation from another hand would read differently. In one section the 
notes which touch on technical matters about the objects mentioned might 
well have been submitted to scrutiny ; philology is one thing and a technical 
process is another. In the same way the “ social classes "" who are “ entitled to 
receive a ration of beer ” do not convince a student of social organization, and 
more is in fact known and said about them than that, whatever the use of the 
diacritical mark over mudtim may mean. But criticism, which could run to 
many pages of detail, is out of place; thanks are due for an admirable aid to 
learning. 5 | 

‚ In subsequent editions there is one point to which doubtless the most careful 
attention will be paid. In a volume like this there are bound to be passages 
where the temptation to substitute what “© must be so ” for what stands in the 
text is too powerful to resist, and free restoration and emendation is a phase 
through which most studies of texts have to pass. In historical documents it 
should be avoided às & plague. There is something to be said for the model set 
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by В. W. Rogers in his “ Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament ”’, in which 
it was easy to follow the text in transcription to see what was there. In future 
editions it would be as well to cite expressly a transliterated text where, at any 
rate in the historical documents, what is written is not followed. One instance 
alone can be given. In the chronicle concerning the reign of Esarhaddon on 
p. 303, Mugallu makes his appearance, in the sixth year, in connexion with 
Miliddu. The text has umu(mw) . . . lu, and nothing is said about any Mugallu 
in the historical texts of Esarhaddon ; the date of references in the inquiries to 
the oracle is quite uncertain. Indeed, the final impression left by the book is 
perhaps the necessity to return to the texts, and to consult the passages about 
individual words ; that will not be possible for the ordinary student. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


FALASHA ANTHOLOGY. Translated from Ethiopic sources with an introduction 
by Worr Lesnav. Yale Judaica Series, vol. vi. pp. xlii, 222. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1951. $4.00. 


In mountainous regions of majestic beauty, to the north of Lake Tana, in 
the provinces of Begemder, Semyen, Dembiya, and Tigre, live the Falashaa, 
Ethiopians of Agaw stock who practise a peculiar kind of Judaism. Some of 
them live in separate villages over a fairly large area, the centre of which is 
the ancient capital of Gondar, others are scattered in small nuclei over almost 
the entire territory of what once was the Aksumite Empire. Their number 
has been variously estimated at anything between 15,000 up to 350,000, but 
there is little doubt that the latter figure is a vast over-estimate. 

The name Falasha is probably derived from the Semitic root fls which in 
South Semitic languages means to emigrate, to expel, to be uprooted. In Agaw 
they are called Kayla, a term with a similar range of meaning. The Falashas 
refer to themselves as beta Israel, “ the House of Israel" Conti Rossini ? has 
rightly pointed out that the name Falasha is thus a fairly precise equivalent 
to the Hebrew golah. f 

The first, though almost wholly legendary, information about the Falashas 
appears in Sefer Eldad (ninth century).3 

This was followed in the twelfth century by the account given by Benjamin 
of Tudela, who received some information about the Falashas on قتط‎ way from 
the Yemen to Egypt. The first to establish direct contact with them was Elia 
‚ of Ferrara, who encountered a young Falasha boy in Jerusalem. Later Obadiah 
da Bertinoro made similar contacts through the Ethiopian community in 
Jerusalem. Ludolf (seventeenth century) was able, thanks to his informant 
Gregory, to include in his Historia Aethtopica* some interesting, though 
naturally not always wholly reliable, information on the “ Ethiopian Jews" 

1 Gacaz falldsa ; Epigraphio South Arabian flé (X). 
2 Storia d'Etiopia, Bergamo, 1928, p. 144. 


3 Cf. E. Cerulli, Etiopi in Palestina, vol. i, Rome, 1943, pp. 234, 320. 
* Frankfort, 1681, Book T, Chapter 14. 
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who, he says, dtaleoto Talmudtca corrupta inter se utuntur James Bruce of 
Kinnaird, in his great Travels to discover the source of the Nile,? provides several 
pages of stories about the Falashas, but not all of them are an improvement 
on Ludolf's version. 

There are a number of nineteenth century accounts of varying value, but 
it was not until the great French Orientalist, Joseph Halévy, went to Ethiopia 
that Falasha studies entered a more serious phase. In this connexion the 
works of C. Conti Rossini ^ and C. Rathjens 5 deserve special mention. 

In the early years of the present century, J. Faitlovitch visited the Falashas, 
and subsequently pro-Falasha committees were established in many countries, 
notably the United States. Faitlovitch’s activities in Ethiopia and elsewhere 
extended, with several interruptions, over nearly half a century, but it would 
appear that the present Ethiopian Government no longer favours the kind of 
attention which the Falashas have received. 

The work under review has no axe to grind and excels in an absence of 
tra et studium rare in Falasha studies. Dr. W. Leslau, since recently Associate 
Professor of Semitios at Brandeis University and for long one of the most 
fertile writers in the field of South Semitic languages, rightly felt the need to 
devote some attention to the Falashas during а ten months' sojourn in Ethiopia 
in 1946-7, especially as “most of the reports... so far... have been 
characterized by a Christian or Jewish missionary tendency...” (p. x). The 
present book is the outcome of his investigations in the Gondar region. It 
includes an introduction dealing briefly with Falasha research and the literature 
and religious life of the Falashas, as well as their history and origin. This 
last part might possibly have been а little more detailed, but the author 
probably felt averse to venturing further into a sphere which is stil very 
largely speculative. 

The main part, the anthology, contains English translations of most of the 
principal works of Falasha literature.” Each translation is preceded by а 
synopsis, a short study of the sources, and information on texts and biblio- 
graphical material. There are also copious notes covering over 40 pages. 
Scriptural references, a brief glossary of principally Falasha terms, and a 


1 The “ Talmudic dialect ” no doubt refers to their Cushitio (Agaw) language which Gregory 
did not understand. 

з Edinburgh, 1790, vol. i, pp. 483-492. 

3 Cf. in partioular his “ Exoursion chez les Falachas еп Abyssinie ", in the Bull. Soc. Géogr. 
de Parts, 1868, ii, pp. 270 ef segg. 

3 “© Appunti di storia e letteratura Falascin," Riv. Stud. Or., 1920; Rend. Linc., 1923, as 
well as many other amaller studies. 

5 Die Juden in Abessinien, Hamburg, 1021. An interesting account of the Falashas, 
refleoting traditional views as well as some pseudo-scholarly material, is contained m ’Alak‘a 
Tayya's Amharic ya’ttyop'ya hezb tarik (History of the People of Ethiopia), Asmara, 1927, pp. 
30-3. 

® From this verdict the writings of Conta Rossin, Guidi, Rathjens, and some others, must 
of course be excluded. 

7 Te'wzüza Sanbat, Abba Elijah, Book of the Angels, Baruch, Apocalypse of Gorgorios, Testa- 
ment of Abraham, Death of Moses, Prayers. 
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selected (perhaps a little too selected) bibliography conclude this important 
work. 

By а curious coincidence, after several years of virtual neglect of Falasha 
studies, another collection of Falasha texts, by the late А. Z. Aešcoly,! appeared 
at the very same moment as Leslau’s work. As AeScoly frequently worked 
on other MSS. (he also provides the Ethiopie original), there is, fortunately, 
comparatively little overlapping. Most of the texts translated by Leslau 
had previously been edited and translated into French, mainly by Halévy. 
Editions and translations of smaller parts had also been published by Aeácoly 
(especially in his Sefer Hafalasim), Conti Rossini and others. But no English 
rendering had hitherto existed. Leslau also took the opportunity of collating 
MSS. and thus improving the readings of his predecessors in several details. 
Among the prayers no specimens of magic prayers are included, although these 
play an important part in both Falasha and general Ethiopic literature and 
liturgy.” 

The present reviewer has at the time of writing no opportunity of comparing 
Leslau’s translations with the MSS. which form the basis of the present rendering 
—with the exception of the Testament of Abraham and a few of the Prayers. 
The only disadvantage of Leslau's admirable book is the absence of the Ethiopic 
original, but it is likely that a re-edition of these texts (which are generally 
rather inaccessible) together with a critical apparatus was precluded by the 
acceptance of this work in the Yale Judaica series. 

lt is impossible in this brief review to do justice to the many interesting 
points of detail concerning Falasha life, literature, and religion. The Falashas 
do not know of any religious prescriptions outside the Pentateuch. Mishnah 
and Talmud are unknown to them. They have no knowledge of Hebrew 
(except a handful who have recently learnt it), and the language of their prayers 
is Go°ez—just as is the case with their Christian fellow-countrymen. The feasts 
mentioned in the Pentateuch are observed by the Falashas in a manner 
materially different from that of Jews elsewhere. Post-exilic feasts are not 
known to them. The Sabbath is observed with considerable strictness, and the 
prescriptions regarding ritual cleanliness are practised with astonishing zeal. 
In common with their monophysite Christian * compatriots the Falashas carry 
out circumcision on boys and excision on girls. Monkery plays an important 
part in their community, and is no doubt due to Christian-Ethiopian influence. 
The literature of the Falashas includes some works peculiar to themselves, but the 
majority are derived from general Ethiopic sources. The introductory remarks 
prefaced to each chapter in this anthology are not only of considerable help to 
the reader, but are clearly the result of painstaking research by the author. 

1 Recueil de textes falachas, Paris, 1961. 

2 Aeécoly’s work inoludes a fairly large number of those rather dreary repetitions of magical 
names and words. Cf. also Е. Ullendorff, Catalogue of Ethiop. MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
vol і, pp. 22-7. 


з The term “ Coptic” Christians is hardly applicable now that the Ethiopian Church has 
become autocephalous (1951) and virtually independent of the Patriarch in Alexandria. 
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"These short notes describing Leslau's work cannot close without & word 
on the long-disputed problem of the origin of the Falashas. Leslau himself 
has a refreshingly open mind on this question (cf. pp. xli-xlii). There is little 
doubt that the Falashas as they appear to-day are ethnically merely “ a segment 
of the indigenous population " in whose midst they dwell They themselves 
insist that they.came to Ethiopia from Jerusalem together with Menelik I, 
the son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; but this is hardly more 
than a variation of the general Abyssinian theme of the Solomonic origin of the 
Ethiopian state and dynasty as embodied in the Kebra Nagast. Some have 
thought that the Falashas came from Egypt, either at the time of the exodus or 
after the destruction of the Second Temple, i.e. in the latter case they were 
hellenized Jews who had been living in Egypt. Others held that they might 
be the remnants of the famous Jewish military colony of Elephantine. A more 
acceptable theory, from an historical.point of view, is that which links the 
Falashas with the Jews of South Arabia. Conti Rossini has repeatedly put 
forward the view that Jewish nuclei existed in Ethiopia even prior to the 
conversion of the country to Christianity in the fourth century. He considers 
that among the migratory waves across the Red Sea were a number of Jews 
who eventually settled in North-West Ethiopia. Leslau seems inclined to 
accept this view—though with caution and reservations. The present reviewer 
has thought, ever since he first travelled in Ethiopia, that the Falashas might 
be the descendants of those elements in the Aksumite Kingdom who resisted 
, conversion to Christianity.? In this case their so-called Judaism is merely 
the reflection of those Hebraic and Judaic practices and beliefs which were 
implanted on parts of South-West Arabia in the first post-Christian centuries. 
Recent observers have found that “ the whole cast of religious expression in 
Ethiopia is in fact antique and ceremonial and imbued with an undercurrent 
of Judaic practice "3 Ae&coly * has very aptly spoken of 

“le caractèrs judaisant de l'Église éthiopienne, les pratiques religieuses des 

populations chrétiennes de certaines régions du nord de Abyssinie et leur 

vénération pour Ancien Testament et ses prescriptions, l'existence de 
quelques sectes intermédiaires entre le judaisme et le christianisme, les 
traditions nationales des Éthiopiens . . ." 
All these seem to show that the Falashas have merely adhered more tenaciously 
to forms and beliefs which were once wholly, and are still very largely, shared 
by Ethiopians in general. One of the great merits of Leslau’s book is to have 
provided a basis on which the dispassionate study of the Falashas may be 
set. In his words: “ The problem still awaits final solution." 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 


1 E.g. in his Storia Ф Etvopia, p. 144. 

* This possibility is now also mentioned by Aeácoly in his new book, р. 4. 

* Archbishop David Mathew, Ethiopia, London, 1947, p. 12. See also Margery Perham, 
Government of Ethiopia, London, 1948, p. 29. 

* Recueil, p. 4. 
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DICTIONNAIRE ARABE-FRANQAIS: DIALECTES DE SYRIE : ALEP, Damas, LIBAN, 
JÉRUSALEM. [By] A. Вавтнќгему. Fasc. IV, ed. H. Fleisch. pp. 599-810. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner. 1950. 


The first volume of this dictionary of colloquial Syrian-Arabic appeared in 
193b, followed in 1936 by the second volume and in 1942 by the third. The 
present volume is the fourth of the series and stops at the last word of mim 
roots. In it the author sets out to compile the dialects of the main cities of 
Syria, Lebanon, and Palestine. The dialects of these cities sometimes present 
considerable uniformity ; but they are by no means identical. That is why 
M. Barthélemy's task is difficult and complicated. 

Tf one leaves aside the general difficulties which colloquial lexicography 
involves, particularly in the case of Semitic languages, the writing of a dictionary 
of the dimensions and scope of M. Barthélemy’s remains quite an ambitious 
task, despite the regional limitations he has imposed on himself. In the preface 
to his Arabic-English Dictionary, p. xxvi, Lane points out the almost insuperable 
difficulties which the writing of a non-classical Arabic dictionary involves, yet 
this did not prevent scholars and linguists from taking up the challenge, as in 
the case of Dozy and his monumental Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, ` 
which first appeared in 1881. M. Barthélemy's dictionary, however, makes no 
pretensions to be as exhaustive, with respect either to geographical extension 
or linguistic completeness, as Dozy's, since it limits itself to the spoken language 
of present-day Syria. 

There are two respects in which the present dictionary constitutes a 
positive advance on hitherto produced colloquial dictionaries of the Arabic 
language, not excepting even Dozy’s great work: first, his complete ortho- 
graphy of colloquial Syrian-Arabic, based on phonetic notation, and given at 
the beginning of the first volume; second, his valuable remarks about the 
etymology, Syriac, Greek, Italian, etc., of many of the words in current usage 
in Syria. Perhaps I should point out here that there exists in Arabic a very, 
small Dictionary of non-classical vocables in the spoken Arabic of Lebanon by 
Anis Frayha. But the latter is of very narrow scope and is in any case of value 
only to Arabic-speaking scholars. Like Barthélemy’s dictionary, it traces the 
etymology, Semitic or non-Semitic, of non-Arabic roots. 

Yet, despite all these advantages, the present dictionary is not exempt from 
certain inadequacies. M. Barthélemy’s method of compilation, in the first 
place, suffers from a certain vagueness; for the reader is unable to tell, in 
perusing his dictionary, whether the author intends it as a purely colloquial 
dictionary, or as a mixed (ie. classical-colloquial) one. The book is full of 
words of indisputable classical extraction (such as frk, Кт, 088, frw, etc.), whose 
colloquial usage does not differ from the classical at all, and on whose meaning 
an ordinary dictionary would furnish sufficient information. Although there is 
no reason why these terms should be excluded from a full lexicon, it is not 
clear why these alone should have been selected. With regard to orthography, 
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there are again one or two anomalies which are difficult to account for. All 
over Syria and Lebanon, as far as I know (with one or two exceptions, such as 
among the Druze community in Lebanon and in Syria), Q(Qaf) is pronounced 
like '* (Hamzah). On reading M. Barthélemy's dictionary, one gets the impression 
(especially as he has carefully stated in the introduction that he intends to 
follow the system of “ phonetic notation ”) that а word like geleg (p. 678) is 
naturally pronounced thus; whereas, in fact, it is pronounced, in the greater 


" part of the Levant, as 'ele' (or, following the author's orthography, ذء‎ 16 s). This 


procedure might seem harmless, but for the fact that in certain cases confusion 
is inevitable; ав in *ameat, p. 682, listed erroneously under Q, whereas it is, 
as far as опе can judge, the adjectival form of the verb met which is cited on 
р. 794. Similarly, in Vol. IH, there is definite confusion between words in 
dh (5) and in @ (д), in words like dhra‘, which should be entered under the letter 
dh (notwithstanding a possible phonetic variation in certain cases, in Syria, 
which are in fact neither uniform nor universal) As to words in d and 2, 
the author enters identical roots under both, without hesitation, (e.g. dim 
(p. 462) and zim (p. 503), without any indication that these words аге 


identical and that the difference between their two forms is one of local 


pronunciation. 

The author's omission of certain colloquial meanings of some words entered in 
his dictionary is of course a pardonable shortcoming. No lexicographer can be 
conversant with all the shades of meaning & word acquires in the course of 
development, especially when one is trying to produce a record of the language 
of everyday life. I note two such words: antika (p. 16), which has come to 
mean (in certain parts of Lebanon at least) “ shabby " or “ worthless" ; angar 
(p. 17) which has come to mean “get angry", and is presumably a verb 
derived from the English “ angry ". Such omissions, as well as the complete 
omission of many colloquial words in current usage in Syria and Lebanon, 
one must forgive, considering the complete novelty -f M. Barthélemy’s 
undertaking. я 

Despite all these shortcomings, the present dictionary is а very valuable 
piece of work indeed, especially as the basis of further research into the collo- 
аша] Arabic of Syria and Lebanon. Its usefulness to European students of 
Arabic, who are baffled by the wide gap between the written and spoken 
language, is bound to be considerable ; and it is these, I believe, who will find 
it most helpful. Arabic-speaking linguists will, likewise, derive much benefit 
from M. Barthélemy’s remarks on the etymology of words which have crept 
into Syrian-Arabic from various foreign sources. His “ phonetic ” orthography, 
though rather complicated, constitutes a good start which, one hopes, will be 
folowed up by linguiste desirous of recording the spoken Arabic of Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestine, as well as of the rest of the Arab world. 


М. Faxury. 


— 
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Tur OumzsE IN Sourn-Easr Asta. By Victor PURCELL. pp. xxxvii, 
801; index; list of authorities; 2 maps. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, issued under the joint auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1951. 50s. ~ 

This is quite a different type of book from the author's earlier The Chinese 
tn Malaya, published in 1948. The former was on a subject on which, during 
many years of practical experience as an administrator, he had amassed a great ^ 
deal of first-hand material, which he was exceptionally well qualified to inter- 
pret. The work under review, а volume of over 800 pages covering a vast field, 
has been compiled in about two years, and is based almost entirely upon 
secondary authorities. In his preface Dr. Purcell says it is “іп the nature of 
a tour de force” and was written because the need for a primer on Chinese 
affairs in South-East Asia was urgent. It is a pity that the matter of urgency 
has been allowed to override every other consideration. The result is that the 
work falls between two stools; it lacks the thoroughness and authoritative 
handling of its subject which are essential in an academic work while without 
much farther digestion—and compression—it is unsuitable for popular con- 
sumption. Nevertheless it has its uses: it contains a tremendous amount of 
information, of varying quality, it is true, and an excellent index. 

Its bibliographysis perhaps a useful pointer to the merits and defects of the 
book as a whole. It contains about 700 titles, but no attempt has been made 
to classify them or give any indication of their relative value. And there are 
significant omissions. G. E. Harvey’s slight British Rule in Burma is included, 
but not his standard History of Burma. Paul Pelliot's notable “ Deux itiné- 
raires ” (Bulletin de l'École français d’Eztréme Orient, 1901) is included, but 
not his equally apposite “ Les Grands Voyages Maritimes Chinois" (T'oung 
Pao, 1933). E. S. de Klerck's History of the Netherlands Indies is included, and 
in footnotes is treated as authoritative, which it is certainly not, while there is 
no mention whatever of the real standard works by Krom, Stapel, Stutterheim, 
and others. G. H. Luce’s important study of early Chinese texts about Burma, 
which occupies a whole number of the Journal of the Burma Research Society 
(August, 1924), is omitted, though three other articles by him, of hardly the 
same importance to Dr. Purcell’s subject, are included. Such well-known 
standard French works as Georges Maspero’s Le Royaume de Champa and 
L Indochine, and Aymonier’s Le Cambodge, are omitted. Marco Polo is referred 
to several times in the text, but not one of the standard editions of his book 
seems to have been consulted. On the other hand on p. 19 a highly doubtful 
assertion is blandly made about him on the sole authority of Alan Houghton 
Brodrick’s Latile Vehicle. 

These weaknesses in the bibliography are reflected in the text. For instance, 
on the subject of the Chinese connexion with Java before the arrival of the 
Dutch there is this sort of thing: “ Horace St. John states .. . Amry Vanden- 
bosch remarks . . . and Cator says...” (p. 449). What the standard Dutch 
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writers have to say is not mentioned; they have obviously not been consulted, 
not even Colenbrander, who gives an excellent brief summary of the subject 
in his Koloniale Geschiedents, II, pp. 62-3. Instead, one is side-tracked into an 
entirely irrelevant discussion of the anti-Dutch bias of certain English writers, 
including Raffles. “ The English writer, who takes it upon himself to retell the 
story," remarks Dr. Purcell in this connexion, “ is under obligation to examine 
his authorities with care." Precisely, but his first care must be to consult the 
proper authorities. 

The field covered by the book comprises Burma, Thailand, French Indo- 
China, Malaya, British Borneo, Indonesia, and the Philippines. There is first 
of all а general section on the area as а whole, in which short chapters are 
devoted to the present distribution of the Chinese throughout the region, the 
early history of Chinese contacts with it, the factors in the Chinese migratory 
movements to the “ Nanyang” or Southern Ocean, and certain aspects of 
Chinese social life abroad. Then follow independent sections devoted to the 
history of Chinese contacts with, апа settlements in, each area in the order 
indicated above. These form the main body of the book. The remainder 
. consists of a “ Conclusion’, in which an attempt is made to assess present-day 

tendencies, and a number of appendices, among which is a “ Postsoript" 

written during a visit to all the countries of South-East Asia in the second half 

of 1950. 

Without many years of preparation and research it is far too big & task for 
one man, even one so well equipped as Dr. Purcell. He would have been well 
advised to concentrate upon a study of the present-day situation, with only 
such treatment of historical factors as was necessary in order to put it in йз. 
proper perspective. In any case it is the present-day problem of the Chinese 
in South-Hast Asia which engages his main interest, and his approach is that 
of the practical man of affairs rather than of the academic historian. Hence 
his treatment of history suffers from the defects which are inevitable when 
much of it has been “ mugged up ’’. Where he is “ on his own ground ”, writing 
on matters of which he can justly claim to have special knowledge, such as the 
Chinese social organization overseas, their economic functions, and the various 
problems arising from their settlement in the countries of South-East Asia, 

` notably Malaya, he has much to say that is cogent and interesting. 


D. G. E. Haut. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM EARLY JAPANESE LITERATURE. By EDWIN О. REISCHAUER 
and Josera К. Yamaerwa. pp. iv, 467. Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press, for the Harvard-Yenching Institute; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 

This volume, which contains both separate and joint pieoes of work by 
Dr. Reischauer of Harvard and Dr. Yamagiwa of Michigan, is an important and 
welcome addition to the still meagre stock of translations from earlier Japanese 
literature. ; А 
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The introductions to the various translations occupy, with appendices, 
nearly 170 pages and, taken together, add considerably to the existing accounts 
in Western languages of Japanese literary history. Rightly and inevitably in 
the present state of Japanese studies, they lean heavily on modern Japanese 
work, and the copious references give very useful bibliographical information. 
There is one serious misstatement ; this is in the Okagams introduction (Yama- 
giwa), where it is said (pp. 274—5) of the Chinese characters in the Кој 
“Most of these characters were used solely for their phonetic values, without 
reference to their meanings in Chinese "—the very reverse of the truth. The 
Tzayot ntkkw introduction (Reischauer) includes a discussion (pp. 21-3) of the 
“verbal tricks ’ in Japanese poetry which, though clear and serviceable, yet 
leaves me vaguely dissatisfied, perhaps because of a cherished idea of mine 
that some William Empson will one day throw new light on these technical 
devices. It is unfair to impute a deficiency to Dr. Reischauer on the strength 
of a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, but his footnote on ken-gogen (p. 22) 
suggests a doubt whether in these matters he has gained all he might from his 
predecessors : the word, as he says, is not in most dictionaries (though Brinkley’s 
has it), and I have not actually found it in a Japanese writer, but Aston 
(in his Grammar of the Japanese Written Language) and also Péri (in le Nô) 
had used it long before Waley. About the Tsutsumi Chünagon monogatari 
the two authors seem to have come to rather different opinions: to Reischauer 
(p. 11) it consists of “scenes from life rather than stories"; Yamagiwa 
finds (p. 278) thatrin it “ fiction turned to eccentric subjects and thus departed 
from the courtly naturalism of the Tale of Genji’. Happily, they have translated 
it—jointly. It was the discovery that they had both been at work on it which 
led to this jomt volume. 

Of the four translations, those of the whole of the Izayot nikki and of part 
of the Heiji monogatari are by Dr. Reischauer, and that of part of the Ókagams 
is by Dr. Yamagiwa ; while that of the Tsutsumi Chünagon monogatari is, as 
we have seen, joint work. The translations are all accurate enough to give 
a good general idea of the contents of the originals and as such will be of great 
value to all engaged in Japanese studies. Only a small proportion of specialists 
even among competent Western scholars of Japanese are likely to have time to 
read many works of this sort 1n the original. However, the standard of accuracy 
of the 1261/08 mkkt and Heiji monogatari translations, and, with some reserva- 
tions, that of the Tsutsumt Chünagon monogatari translation, is high enough 
to make them useful to anyone tackling the original text, though he might wish 
for more notes on textual difficulties—except as regards the poems in the 
Izayot nikki, where he is well served. | 

The Izayot nikki differs from the other texts translated in that the inter- 
pretation of poems is the main problem, and Dr. Reischauer’s translations and 
comments are generally enlightening and show an appreciative sensibility. It 
is a great convenience to a reader who knows Japanese and useful even to one 
who does not to have the original poems reproduced (in romanized form). If 
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the technical devices might possibly have been treated with a little more 
depth and subtlety—and I may well be wrong about this—it is unlikely that 
much more could be extracted from these particular poems, in which the verbal 
tricks seem often to be ends in themselves. We are told what texts have been 
used and given an assurance that textual variants are not very important. 
Altogether, we could not hope for very much more. 

The translation of about one-third of the Нету monogatari (Scroll One and 
a part of Scroll Two) is also of a high standard, and full bibliographical details 
are given. Though it will certainly be helpful to anyone reading the original, 
textual variants or variant interpretations are not usually mentioned, the aim 
having been to make available the contents of the work rather than to further 
philological research. In Dr. Reischauer’s words, “my interest has been 
primarily in the Hews monogatari as an expression of the feudal society of the 
thirteenth century and as a work which has had profound influence on the ideas 
of later ages." The very full notes, historical, topographical, and sociological, 
reflect this interest. 

The translation of that part of the Okagams dealing primarily with Mitinaga 

(between a sixth and a fifth of the whole) seems to have a similar aim and ıs 

also well annotated on factual points. The translation is, however, less reliable 
in detail. This, no doubt, is due in part to the greater difficulty of the language ; 
the work is not, like ће Heiji monogatari, more or less straightforward narrative, 
but is cast in the form of the occasionally interrupted monologue of a greybeard 
recalling what he قد‎ supposed to have witnessed, or have heard about, during an 
incredibly long life. Commentators often differ. Moreover, the available texts 
have fairly substantial variations, and a definitive edition is still to seek. (In 
Japan in the summer of 1950 I was shown by Professor Kitanisi-Turutaroo 
copies of five or six of the oldest MSS. made by him over a number of years, 
which he is hoping some day to collate and publish.) The deficiencies of the 
translation must be illustrated. The following are undoubted errors :— 

“ in the latter part of the. . . moon when the weather was bad ” (837/4-5) 
for simotuyami: the period of dark nights at the end of the lunar month 
when the moon does not rise till morning 

“ especially " (371/7) for dant: even 

“ could not bear [to bring to an end] the rejoicing [of this day] ” (371/10) 
for on-yorokobt ni taede : being overjoyed. (The additions in square brackets 
seem to be a desperate attempt at remedying an ineptly literal first ren- 
dering.) 

And the following renderings are at best very doubtful :— 

“in spite of his ailment"' (341/18) for on-yamat no uti nt mo : even 
during his illness 

“suffered anguish?’ (341/22) for mono o yasukarazu obosimesilartsi : 
? did not find things easy 

“in their different ways” (for samazama) made to modify “ they 
looked at each other" (371/6), where samazama surely describes how, viz. 
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“ jn all sorts of different ways ??, their faces either changed colour or streamed 

with perspiration—or perhaps both. 

There are places, too, where the translation seems to follow the interpretation 
in Satoo-Kyuu, Ookagami-syookai, but that interpretation is itself open to 
doubt, e.g. :— 

“the early summer rains were still pouring most fearfully and beyond 
their [usual] time” (337/5-6) for samidare mo sugite ito odoroodorostku~ 
kakidare. The “ obvious ” sense of sugtte, “ had come to an end," seems 
to be ruled out by the context, but Satoo gives no evidence in support of 
his interpretation, “ still continued to fall" Has it been considered, I 
wonder, whether samidare could possibly = “ beginning of the rainy 
season ’’, nyuubai ? The interpretation of kakidare as “ pour ” also seems 
to lack support; at least one earlier commentator explains it as “ be 
overcast ”. 

* Nor did he sharply reprimand them" (371/1) for stoo mo hutagase- 
tamawade owastmastiarist namu. I am unable to understand Satoo here ; 
he seems to suggest that the words mean both “ did not greatly prevent 
them from looking " and “ did not sharply (? seriously) reprimand them ”, 
which seems hardly possible—or are the words about the absence of repri- 
mand added in his paraphrase only to make clearer his idea of the whole 
situation ? In any case, the evidence for the translation given seems weak. 

These examples, from only four paragraphs taken more or less at random (to 
one mistranslation my attention was called by а footnote), suggest that this 
translation will not give very much help in tackling the original and, even in 
reading for content, must be used with some caution—especially when the 
existence of substantial textual variants is remembered. It may be better to 
have published the translation as it stands than to have gone on working at it - 
to make it more faithful, seeing that a really satisfactory translation is pre- 
sumably unattainable pending further publication of texts in the indefinite 
future in Japan. But the reader might well have been told more about the 
textual difficulties and warned not to expect more than an approximate version. 
There may be some danger, in particular, that the liberal use made of square 
brackets wil suggest а greater degree of faithfulness than has been attained. 
It should be added that the contents of the whole of the Okagami are described 
in the introduction, which contains also a discussion of date and authorship 
and further details of the life of Mitinaga. 

The joint translation of the Tsutsumi Chünagon monogatari is based on 
originally independent versions which have been brought together, Dr. 
- Reischauer taking responsibility for the final version. Particulars are given of 
the rather unsatisfactory state of the text (the oldest MSS. date from after 
1600) and the bibliography is adequate. The translation seems to be moderately - 
satisfactory, but only moderately, as will appear. 

1% so happens that the first of the ten stories in the work has been under 
discussion in a seminar here, as one of a number of pieces we are preparing with 
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` notes and translations, chiefly for the use of undergraduates reading for B.A. 


Honours in Japanese. On the whole the American and the London versions 
agree fairly well, sometimes to the extent of identical wording; this is perhaps 
to be expected, seeing that the text has been very fully annotated in Japanese. 
I give below ав impartially as I can the chief instances of divergent interpreta- 
tion in the part covered by the first two pages of the American version (the 
American rendering comes first in each case) :— 

looked like the mist, so completely did they blend with it (170/7): 
hitoe ni magainubeku kasumilari : gave the complete illusion of a mist. 

the shade of the trees, where the blossoming cherries are fragrant 
(170/16-7) : hanazakura niou kokage: the shade of the trees bright with 
cherry-blossom - 

stood there and rested (170/18): tatiyasuroo : rested 

there seemed to come forth a figure in white (170/20): strokt mono 
no... tzumeri: he saw a white figure appear. (Our note on this reads in 
part: The use of -mert is difficult here. Since the person did appear, one 
cannot translate “seemed to appear”; -meri would seem to put the 
meaning of the verb into relation with the watcher, ie. the Syoosyoo.) 

called out to (170/23) : o yobtte : called 

Tell her that there is someone who would like to speak to . . . (170/24—5) : 
.. Q8 mono kikoemu to yuu hito art to mono seyo : Tell her there is someone 
who says he would like to talk to... 

* How pitiful!” [he thought] with remorse. “She may have become 
a nun." [but] (170/29-30) : aware no koto ya ama nado ni ya naritaruramu 
to ustrometakute: “How sad!" he thought uneasily, “ Could she have 
become—perhaps а nun ?””; and then 

peered in and [heard a voice] say, “ Ah, Lady Shónagon, the day seems 
to have dawned. Come out and see." (171/4-D): mtreba syoonagon no 
kimi koso ake ya sinurame idete mitamae іо yuu: and watched. Then 
someone said, “ Syoonagon no Kimi! Go out and see if it is daylight yet." 

graceful girl: (171/6): yokt hodo naru warawa : girl of marriageable age 

A... girl... [came out]. She..., and her... tresses, shining on her 
over-garment, were charming (171/6-9) : warawa ... kams no suso koutigi 
nt haete namamekass : Then he saw a girl . . —a graceful picture, with the 
lower ends of her... hair set off against her koutigt . . . (Our note on this 

in part: Warawa is the subject of the whole sentence, which is very 
loosely constructed. Namamekast characterizes the total effect made by 
the girl whose appearance is described in detail, or, what comes to the same 
thing, the Syoosyoo’s reaction to this effect.) 
Come [with us] (171/15): masritamae : Come along to the shrine. 
If every advantage is not on one side, it is nevertheless hardly contestable that 
the comparison brings out a number of deficiencies in the American version. 
I think, moreover, that the sampling is not unfair. 
1 C. J. Dunn anc D. E. Mills took the chief part in preparing this particular piece. 
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May not the translators have been handicapped throughout this volume by 
some rather stultifying ideas about translation? In the Tsutsums Chünagon 
monogatari introduction we are told: “‘ The present translation . . . has been 
made... as close and literal as the great differences between modern English 
and early Japanese grammar, idiom, and vocabulary permit. This has been 
done in order to show as clearly as possible the techniques of the first Japanese 
short story writers, even though it has made the translation clumsy and— 
obscure in places. Of course, the early Japanese short story writers were still 
far from being polished masters of their art, and some of the imperfections 
of the translation stem from obscure or clumsy passages in the original text 
as well as from later corruptions. . . . Perhaps the modern Occidental reader 
can draw some consolation from the fact that the present translation is far 
more intelligible to him than the original is to the modern Japanese, who finds 
it difficult to understand without the aid of copious notes and a paraphrase 
into the modern idiom." In the preface to the whole volume, after a sentence 
of similar tenor to the first sentence quoted above (“ literal and exact ” replaces 
“ close and literal ”), it is stated: “ The result . . . will at least permit the 
student of Japanese literature to approach somewhat closer to the originals 
than he could through freer and more imaginative translations." Granted that 
translations can be over-free and that imagination (which is surely very valuable 
all the same) needs strict control, I am still uncertain what is meant by this 
last sentence—permit him to approach, in the sense of aiding him in his attempts 
to read the originals, or in that of having a somewhat similar effect on him to 
that which the originals presumably had on a qualified Japanese reader at the 
time of their composition ? (The idea can hardly be that of affecting the reader 
somewhat as the originals affect a modern Japanese with no special training, or 
the translations should clearly have been made into Old English!) I think 
myself that “ literalness " in continuous translation—apart, that is, from its 
occasional use in notes—seldom serves either of these purposes, and, for the 

.Second especially, is almost always misleading, at least in translating from 
Japanese. Even in notes “ literal " renderings need caro.! 

Be this as it may, it is the assumption of obscurity and clumsiness in the 
original which seems so highly dangerous. Writing sometimes is, of course, 
both clumsy and obscure. But a translator, if he is to do his best work, should 
surely assume with all his might that his particular text is comparatively free 
from these defects. There is, further, the extreme difficulty of deciding just 
what sort and degree of ''clumsiness" or “ obscurity ”, assuming that the 
translator is finally unable to avoid the belief that something of the sort exists, 


Can anyone be helped by note 53 (page 170), which reads: “ Kuma naki tsuki, lit., ‘ the 
cornerless moon.'" ? Kuma has as part of its range of sense “an indentation’, “ an inside 
angle”, eto., and “© corner ” is no doubt an appropriate rendering in some contexts, but the 
idea of “ shady patch ”, “© dark part”, etc., may well be quite as old; and tsuki can be “ moon- 
light " as well as “ moon". The phrase has been adequately translated as “ ће moonlight 
which penetrated every corner"; the addition of the footnote can only suggest a “ quaintness ’’ 
in Japanese thought which just isn’t there. 
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would have been defects in the eyes of those for whom the author.was writing, 
and how far therefore these qualities in his work prove him to have lacked 
mastery of his art. 

Connected, presumably, with their desire for “ literalness ”” is the use the 
translators make of the technique of square brackets. The T'sutsums Chünagon 
monogatari opens with the words, tuki nt hakarete. This is rendered as '* Deceived 
by [the brightness of] the moon". What does the bracketing imply—that in 
the translators' opinion the author ought to have written or, perhaps did write, 
tukt no hikari or tuki no kage instead of simply tukt (when tuk is not uncommon 
in the sense of “ moonlight ” from Man-yoosyuu times until to-day); or are 
they suggesting that a truly poetical reader would understand “ moon ” here 
to imply “ brightness of the moon” but they have no faith in our poetical 
sensibility (under “ moon " the Shorter Oxford has: “7. poet == MOONLIGHT, 
late ME.’)? I fail to see any reason for not saying “ Deceived by the moon- 
light". Quite often the “ supplied ” subject of a sentence is bracketed. Now, 
anyone who compares translation and original will know that the subject is 
often not expressed in Japanese and will hardly need to be told when it has 

> heen * suppli&d " in the English. A reader who knows no Japanese, presented 
with ‘‘ English " in which the subject of the sentence is in square brackets, is 
likely to think, quite wrongly, that the Japanese is in some way deficient. 1s 
the reader who, though knowing some Japanese, does not make the comparison 
with the original, really benefited in any Way by being told about it every time 
a subject is Spied "* Ево, consistency would seem to require a footnote 
every time the “ supplying " of a subject is avoided, e.g. by using a passive 
construction. I would plead for & very sparing use of brackets except when 
dealing with а mutilated text. 

Let me add that the translations in this volume are in general a good deal 
less clumsy and obscure than the translators seem to have thought they should 
be, and repeat that the volume is important and welcome. 

The book is excellently produced. I have noted only two misprints : 
“ Неге”? for “ Нег” (219/1) and “is” for “it” (418/7). 

F. J. Dans. 


HANDBOOK or ORIENTAL History. By members of the Department of Oriental 
History, School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London. 
Edited by C. Н. Рнплрв. pp. 265. Royal Historical Society. London, 1951. 

In publishing this, the sixth of its “ Guides and Handbooks ", the Royal 

Historical Society has again deserved the gratitude of readers and writers of 

history, the more so in that by venturing outside the sphere of British history 

it gives help and hope to those who believe that British historians have special 
opportunities and obligations to assume the onerous delights of writing the 
history of societies other than their own. 

The Handbook of Oriental History, it is implied by Professor C. Н. Philips, 


* 
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its begetter and editor, is designed primarily to deal with the difficulties which 
confront “ those general readers and historians of the West who come to study 
Oriental history ". It is because I belong to that category, and because I have 
no expert knowledge of any part of Oriental history, that I have been com- 
missioned to write this review. Yet I imagine the editor's claim is too modest. 
The fact that he had to have recourse to the particular learning of Professor 
Bernard Lewis for the Near East, Professor D. G. E. Hall for South-East Asia, 
Mr. О. P. N. В. van der Sprenkel for China, and Dr. W. G. Beasley for Japan, 
to supplement his own section on India, indicates that the Handbook will be of 
great use to Orientalists themselves. I have a suspicion that students of 
Arabic or Turkish history will find the linguistic and chronological indications 
in the Japanese or Malay sections as informative and perhaps even as new as 
& student of English or Central European history wil. 1 will go further and 
suggest that а student of Indian history will find something he does not already 
know even in the Indian section. 

But I must leave it to Orientalists to assess the value of the handbook to 
Orientalists and also to find, if they can, errors of commission. АП that I have 
to do is to assess the interest and value of the book to “ the general reader and 
historian of the West". First of all I must say that, like all good reference 
books, it is a seductive temptation quite apart from its primary purpose. When 
it first came into my hands I spent some five or six happy hours browsing in ite 
lush pastures. What more fascinating subjects are there than those into which 
each of the sections is conveniently divided : transliteration, names of people 
and places, technical terms of government and politics, chronology, and 
dynastic genealogy ? To one who is often contronted with the problem of trans- 
literating Cyrillic and Glagolitic into Roman, it was a matter for smug comfort 
to realize that the Slavist’s problems were nothing compared with those of the 
Arabist or Sinologist. They are both, it seems, very far from having an 
internationally accepted system of transliteration, and the former is peculiarly 
handicapped. by the fact that the same Arab letter may have a different sound 
in Morocco, Egypt, Turkey, and Persia, in classical and vernacular Arabic, and 
in a score of dialects in each individual country. But even so, it seems to me 
that Arabists make their own problem even more complicated than it need be. 
Why, for example, do they elect to represent the phoneme J by the ugly and 
excessive sh, when the English sh, or even better the form accepted by 
Slaviste, š, is perfectly adequate * Indeed, a perusal of the sections of the 
Handbook which deal with Romanization inspires the suggestion that it might 
advantage Oriental studies if some of the transcriptions internationally accepted 
by Slavists were adopted by Oriental scholars, e.g. č, 8, ch, Û, 8, j, Z, d, t’, for the 
phonemes tj, je, x, n, f, js 3, 3, ©, respectively. There is one other grouse which 
the outsider may perhaps be permitted in relation to the phonetic parts of the 
Handbook, and that is to regret the absence of indication where stress usually 
falls in the languages dealt with. It is good at last to know how to spell the 
names of Muhammad, Aurangzib, Cinggis-Qan, and Taisyoo; it would be even 
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better if we were given some idea on which syllable of their names the stress 
should fall. 

The notes on personal and place names are also as interesting as they are 
useful. It is fascinating to observe the extent to which kinship, place of birth, 
religious affection, and occupation enter into near-eastern and Indian personal 
names. This, surely, is an indication of a society much more advanced and 
complicated than that of, say, eighteenth-century Russia or Wales, with their 
virtually universal use of patronymics. The facts, too, which the handbook 
reveals, that the Siamese, Burmese, and Malays had no patronymics, that the 
Siamese used to number their children, not name them, and that of all the 
multifarious names or rather descriptive and optimistic epithets enjoyed by the 
more eminent or learned Chinese, none is an inherited family name—all invite 
exciting speculations from the sociologist. The vocabularies of the component 
parts of place names have the great virtue that they both enlighten the general 
reader and assist his memory. To be able to discover that Kizil Irmak means 
the Red River makes it both more vivid and more easy to recall the name of 
what most of us were benightedly brought up to call the Halys. The select 
_ glossaries, too, make fascinating reading and an invaluable supplement to 

everyman’s books of reference. But like every selection they are bound to 
disappoint. While reading an article recently on Chinese political economy 
I met with four technical terms, the exact translation of which is a matter of 
historical importance:  Feng-chien, Chien-t‘ien, Kwan-liai, and Shen-shih. 
It is certain that their conventional translations as “ feudalism ", “ commune ”’, 
“ bureaucrat’, and “ gentry " are imperfect ; it was disappointing that none 
of them was to be found in the glossary in the Handbook. 

The sections on “ Calendars and Systems of Dating ” confirm one’s perplexity 
at the problem which so long defeated man’s efforts to fit the happenings of his 
terrestrial existence into the scheme provided by the unco-ordinated gyrations 
of the sun and moon, Most valuable will be found to be the comparative tables 
of the Hijri and Christian eras. It would have been prudent to expand the note 
which records the introduction of the Gregorian calendar in 1582 by recalling 
that Protestant and Orthodox countries, stuck to the Julian style long after 
that date. Otherwise a student, for example, of Russo-Turkish relations may 
well be led astray in the chronological collation of his sources. 

To the working historian concerned with the relations of western and eastern 
history the most valuable part of the handbook will undoubtedly be the 
numerous, full, and cautious lists of dynasties. Even to the inexpert eye it is 
clear that Professor Philips and Mr. van der Sprenkel in particular have put all 
historians in their debt by bringing together a mass of obscure and hitherto 
inaccessible material for the dynastic lists of India and China. It is perhaps my 
Slavonic prejudices which inspire me to regret that the near and middle eastern 
section limits itself to Mohammedan dynasties. If the far eastern sections 
record dynasties from the beginnings of written history, why could not Professor 
Lewis have done us the additional service of extending the value of his work by 
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giving us liste of the rulers of Persia down to Yezdegerd П, and the successors 
of Üinggis-Qan in south-west Asia and south-east Europe, to supplement the 
list of his successors in China provided by Mr. van der Sprenkel ? 

Bat we must not ask for too much. Professor Philips and his collaborators 
have done a most valuable piece of work; the compilation of the index, the 
typographical complexities, and the labour of proof-reading must have presented 
Herculean tasks. I have observed no misprints and no errors of fact, though 
that does not mean very much. I envy the Orientalists both the creation and 
the possession of this handbook, and have been made restless to have a similar 
compilation, if not for European at least for Slavonic history. 


R. R. Berts. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Essays AND STUDIES PRESENTED TO STANLEY ARTHUR COOK IN CELEBRATION 
or HIS Seventy-rivra Brerupay. Eprrep BY D. WrwroN Tuomas. 
London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1950. 25s. 


This volume of contributions by members of the faculties of Divinity and 
Oriental Languages at Cambridge was converted from a presentation into 
a memorial by the death of Professor Cook on 15th June, 1949. Not the least 
valuable feature in it is the select bibliography of 8. A. Cook’s work over 
fifty-three years of unremitting activity. The historical development of modern 
humane studies should be an essential feature of any learned work; if it is 
neglected, old discarded views are raised from the dead, and rejection of current 
views may be based on ignorance of the original discussion. The bibliography 
is a guide to the period between the first acceptance of Wellhausen’s critical 
ideas in this country and the present, when Old Testament criticism is taking 
a different direction owing to new knowledge. 

As might be expected, the greater number of essays deal with Old Testament 
studies, either directly or indirectly. Principal Elmslie, taking up a favourite 
theme of 8. A. Cook, the importance of the developments in the sixth century 
B.C., discusses the part played by the “ Deuteronomists " in inculcating the 
moral ideas of the prophets, and the nature of the inherent strength of the 
Jewish faith. Dr. Schofield considers the varying conceptions of “ all Israel ’’ 
entertained by the writers of the Torah and the historical books. Professor 
Winton Thomas gives a minute critical study of three ostraca, XIX-XXI, from 
Tall ad Duwair, which should serve to settle some disputed readings. Dr. 
Diringer on “ Early Hebrew Script versus Square Hebrew Script ” maintains 
that the characters on the Hasmonaean coins and the Samaritan inscription 
called the Emmaus bilingual are a continuation of early Hebrew characters; he 
is inclined to see in forms of letters rather more than they imply. Е. I. J. 
Rosenthal, continuing his accounts of the early study of Hebrew in this country, 
finds an extremely interesting subject in Edward Lively, Regius Professor of 
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Hebrew, 1575-1605, whose work provides an amusing illustration of the relation 
of learned disputes about the Hebrew text to the religious developments of his 
time. L. J. Teicher turns to the legal controversy that arose at Toledo in the 
fourteenth century in connexion with a local marriage statute, and compares 
the argument of the notary of the Jewish community against its leader to 
Ulpian’s statement as to jus naturale. : 

The Nestorian controversy in the Christian church is the subject of the 
Rev. А. E. Goodman's account of а nineteenth-century copy of Nestorian 
extracts whioh may go back to a fourteenth-century manuscript. They contain 
chapters attributed to Nestorius himself, expounding points in his Christological 
argument, three of them closely related to Vatican fragments. Mr. Goodman 
inclines, without dogmatizing, to the view that the document may be a transla- 
tion from a Greek original, and his exposition of the contents shows the import- 
ance this evidence may have in understanding the position of the founder of 
the eastern church. 5 

Four essays deal with secular matters. Professor Glanville deals with а 
demotic papyrus which throws further light on the social conditions in Thebes 
at the end of the third century B.O. Professor Arberry, commenting on the 
chapter on the /@Мйув in Shahrastani’s Кар al milal wa'l nihal names the 
sources used so far as he has traced them, an extensive list which will be of 
great service when the much desired corpus of this literature is collected. 
Professor Bailey traces the method of writing “ 1000?” used in the documents 
Stein found in Chinese Turkistan back to the sign used in Sasanian times, and 
finds the origin in Cowley, Aramaic Papyrs of the Fifth Century B.C., No. 30, 
28 (and often in those documents), where lip replaces the usual ‘lp; this is 
& fascinating study in palaeography. Professor Levy translates some of the 
aphorisms in the Qábüsnüma. 

SIDNEY SMITA. 


HISTOIRE DU MAROC DES ORIGINES À L'ÉTABLISSEMENT DU PROTECTORAT 
FRANÇAIS. [By] HENRI TERRASSE. Vol. I, pp. viii, 401, 11 maps; Vol. П, 
pp. 509, 6 maps, table of contents, indexes. Casablanca: Éditions Atlan- 
tides, 1949, 1950. Vol. I: 600 fr.; Vol. П: [n. рг]. 


' Moroccan history draws on а vast range of sources, and apart from Arabio 
texts there is a deal of material in European archives and periodicals, to say 
` nothing of published histories and travels. Nevertheless we have here a book 
which is readable and not over-documented, enabling those not closely 
acquainted with Morocco or her institutions to form some conception of the 
complex civilization of the country. Pré-Moslem history in this part of North 
Africa still remains very obscure, and for the early period of Islamization the 
best use has been made of the information available, but, owing to the very 
nature of the early Arabic sources, the reader is left unsatisfied by its paucity 
and unreliability. Professor Terrasse takes us carefully through the perplexing 
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tangle of petty kingdoms, down to the surer ground of Almoravid history, 
revealing in the process the important role played by the families sprung from 
the Prophet, whose influence permeates society in all Islamic countries in 
religion and politics to a degree perhaps not always realized in the West. What 
is particularly valuable is the exposition of the social structure of the country, 
the interaction of Arab with Berber, of townspeople with Bedouin, and their 
setting in the characteristic geographical and climatic conditions of Morocco ; 
without an understanding of these circumstances, Moroccan history is a 
bewildering jumble. Such peculiarly Moroccan institutions as the Makhzan 
and Biad Siba are explained, as also such terms as the tribal lef, a word used 
also amongst the Arabian tribes. The close and ever-present connexions with 
Spain and Portugal, first under Islam, then during the expansion of these 
countries under the new economic conditions about the time of the discovery 
of the New World, will not easily be found in such accessible form elsewhere. 
Morocco's general economic relations with Europe after that time are of course 
better known, but even nowadays little is remembered of Britain's long con- 
nection with the country. 

À summary at the end gives the reader the perspective of the history of 
Morocco. Throughout, the impartiality of the true historian has decided 
Professor Terrasse's treatment and this is in no sense & French propagandist 
work. We could only ask that he would attack the thorny problem of a history 
of the French Protectorate in the same style. 

R. B. SERJEANT. 


BINGKISAN Ворт, een bundel opstellen aan Dr. PHILIPPUS SAMUEL Van RONKEL 
door vrienden en leerlingen aangeboden op zijn tachtigste verjaardag, 
1 Augustus 1950. рр. 356. Leiden: A. №. Sijthoff's Uitgeversmaat- 
schappij N.V., 1950. 14-50 fl. 


It is to be hoped that this book of 356 pages will be found in many libraries 
also under RoNxzEL, Dr. Ph. S. van, as its own Malay name—though suggested 
by such a remarkable man as Sutan Takdir Alisjahbana, LL.D.—runs the risk 
of being quickly forgotten by those who are less versed in Modern Malay or 
Bahasa Indonesia. Not all the 38 contributions can be expected to be of equal 
scientific importance ; some even are not meant to treat a scientific subject, 
but on the other hand several articles are valuable for their stimulating qualities. 

The octogenarian scholar who many years ago wrote his doctoral thesis on 
a literary subject, i.e. the Malay Roman of Amir Hamzah, and who is perhaps 
best known as the indefatigable compiler of many very painstaking catalogues 
of collections of Malay (and Minangkabau-Malay) manuscripts at Batavia/ 
Djakarta, in Holland and abroad, must have been pleased by seeing a contribu- 
tion by the well-known Javanist Pigeaud on “ The Romance of Amir Hamza in 
Java". Roolvink deals with the (in all respects) cheap modern novels in 
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Bahasa Indonesia; Voorhoeve elucidates the origin of a work of the well- 
known seventeenth-century Malay mystic ar-Raniri; Cowan and Damsté 
describe ‘specimens of Indonesian folk-tales; в suggestion is made how to 
translate the Malay pantun (quatrain). 

Van Ronkel also edited some texts on Malay ‘adat (customary law); his 
colleague Korn writes elaborately on the origin of the Jambi kingdom, the regal 
Si Gunjai and the phenomenon of the ephemeral king; Van der Veen on the 
Sa’dan-Toradja of Middle-Celebes. 

Modern developments of the Malay language are treated by Emeis, Fokker, 
and Mees, while Van Ronkel's successor, Drewes, writes about the old Malay 
conjunction bahwasanja. 

Berg gives as his contribution “ A question of principle in Indonesian 
comparative linguistics"; Gonda contributes ''Observations on ordinal 
numbers " ; Onvlee gives a very detailed description of mediae in the languages 
of Sumba and Savu ; Б. A. Kern treats the conjunctive mood in Bugis; Teeuw 
calls his study an investigation of the geography of dialects (on Lombok) ; 
Wils writes about the possessive flection; and Bertling about theories con- 
cerning the relation of language to culture; Zoetmulder concludes the alpha- 
betically arranged articles with speculations about structure of language and 
way of thinking. 

In the field of Javanese studies we meet not only Pigeaud but also Aichele 
with a new translation of verses in the Nagarakrétagama, Bake (“ A Javanese 
musicological puzzle"), Bosch writing with great acumen on Old-Javanese 
Bhujanga *), Mellema on a Javanese MS., and Tjan Tjoe Siem on the interesting 
Muslim-Javanese song Darma-wasana. 

History is dealt with by Coedés (Le Cailéndra “ Tueur des héros ennemis ” 3), 
Coolhaas, de Jong, Nooteboom, and Stapel. 

Professor van Ronkel, for some years a student of divinity, must have been 
pleased to receive the contributions of Cense on the worship of Sjaich Yusup in 
South-Celebes, of Hidding on Allah Ta'ala, or Pijper on the Ahmadiah move- 
ment in Indonesia, and of Sir Richard Winstedt on “ The Cosmogony of the 
Malay magician ”. 

The value and usefulness of this carefully edited honorary volume is 
considerably augmented by Voorhoeve's bibliography of Prof. van Ronkel's 
numerous books and articles. 

C. HoovxAas. 


1 The Sumatran counterpart to Z‘ABA’s (Zain al ‘Abidin bin Ahmad’s) Modern Developments, 
chapter xiv ш Sir Richard О. Winstedt’s “ History of Malay Literature” (JRASMB. xvii/iri 
Jan., 1940, pp. 142-162), “ Recent Malay Literature", ibid., xx/i, February, 1941, pp. 1-20, 
and “Malay Journalism”, ibid. xix/1i, October, 1941, pp. 244-50. 

* The simultaneously published “ The Javanese Term Boedjangga ” by Justus N. van der 
Kroef in JAOS. 70/2, April-June, 1950, pp. 73-6, gives no essentially new view and 18 
disfigured by misprints. 

* CE Briggs’ elaborate bibliography on the Qailendras in J.408. 70/2, 1950. 
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Invoonina, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAND AND PEOPLE. Compiled by Crom 
С. Hosss, Grace HADLEY FULLER, HELEN DupENBOSTEL JONES, JOHN 
T. Dorosu, and I. MILTON Saoxs. pp. xii, 867; mimeographed; index. 
Washington: The Library of Congress (Reference Department), 1950. 


The Americans are experts in this sort of thing and without any doubt this 
is an excellent example of their craftsmanship. The Director of the Reference 
Department of the Library of Congress explains in & Foreword that the work 
` forms part of a projected series of “ area bibliographies ’’, the object of which is 
to meet an increasing demand for information on the part of government and 
private investigators. The first publication in the series was on Korea ; this, 
somewhat significantly, is the second. 

The materials listed do not form a complete catalogue of the works in the 
Library of Congress relating to Indochina, but a selection “ based on the 
importance, authoritativeness, uniqueness, etc., of the work or the subject 
treated ", and with the emphasis on publications issued since 1930. There are 
altogether 1850 titles, so that there must have been a considerable degree of 
selection. Good features are the index, which occupies no less than 44 pages, 
and the indication, in the case of each entry, of other libraries in which the work 
is to be found. 

The main classification is by language. The first section, which is much the 
longest, is devoted to publications in “ Western languages", ie. European 
languages other than Russian. The second consists exclusively of publications 
in Russian, and the third of publications in Vietnamese. In general the selection 
is satisfactory though in places it betrays the bibliographer’s lack of knowledge 
of the subject. For example, it is difficult to see on what principle studies of 
Ptolemy’s Geography, notably Gerini’s, have been omitted, or Philippe Stern’s 
L’ Art du Champa (Ancien Annam) et son Evolution (Paris, 1942), or periodicals 
such as Revue des Arts astatsques, Ostassatssche Zeitschrift, Oriental Art, eto. And 
seeing that publications earlier then 1930 are by no means excluded, surely 
there can be no excuse for omitting such master contributions to knowledge as 
Paul Pelliot’s Deux Itinéraires and Le Fou-nan. 

The method of classification also raises questions. Why, for instance, are 
Aymonier’s paper on * The History of Tchampa ” (no. 696) and Ruasier’s 
Histoire sommatre du royaume de Cambodge des origines à 1929 (по. 736) listed 
under Government and Law rather than under History ? And to place Georges 
Coedés’s Les États Hindoutsés (no. 1180) and Pour mieux comprendre Angkor 
(no. 1181) in the Anthropology and Ethnology section is absurd. 

A commendable feature of the work is the addition of brief descriptive notes 
to many of the entries. Occasionally, however, such words as “ valuable " or 
* authoritative ” slip in. And when the Madrolle guide to Angkor (no. 66) and 
Alan Houghton Brodrick’s [stile China (no. 83) are described as “ authorita- 
tive "", the fact is again underlined that technical equipment alone is inadequate 
for compiling в bibliography : the assistance of scholars with specialist know- 
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ledge is essential. Does the lack of this also explain the omission of Chinese and 
Japanese books and articles dealing with Indochina ? 

Finally there are some minor blemishes which cannot be passed over: 
francais spelt without the cedilla, frequent omissions of accents in French 
words, and inconsistencies such as Hó-ohi-Minh (no. 590) and Ho-chi-Minh 
(no. 596 and elsewhere), or Paul Lévy (correct, nos. 1367 and 1521) and Paul 
Levy (incorrect, Index, p. 348). 

Nevertheless, after due allowance has been made for shortcomings such as — 
these, it is in general an excellent work, and very welcome. 


D. G. E. HALL. 
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Studies on the Structure of the Mamluk А 


By Davin ÁYALON 


The Army stationed in Egypt 


ONTEMPORARY sources furnish fairly ample information on the structure 

of the Mamluk army and the units from which it was composed ; but, 
though some of their definitions and descriptions come near to the truth, the 
present writer has found none of them to be completely accurate. He is ofthe 


1 The present paper is а chapter from в work on the Mamluk Army. It deals only with the 
regular forces, and is devoted for the most part to the army stationed in Egypt, which constituted 
the main force of the Mamluk kingdom. The halga has been included in the regular forces because 
xt formed, before the Mamluk era and during a considerable part of that period, one of the most 
important components of the kingdom’s army. The troops stationed in Palestine, Syria, and the 
Lebanon are dealt with m broad outline only. The army of the whole kingdom was called al ‘asakir 
as-aulfaniya or al-'askar as-sultàni (Мијат (C), уш, p. 162. Nujüm (Р), vi, p. 708, L 20; vii, p. 91, 
18; p. 97,1. 19. Hawédith, p. 645, П. 16-18. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 270,1. 3. Ibn Kbaldün, v, p. 406, 
1.6). This appellation was usually reserved for the army during military expeditions, nob m 
ordinary circumstances. It was sometimes also known as al-*asákir al-tslamiya (Abū al-Fida’, iv, 
р. 45 (twice on that page); p. 70,1. 18; р. 88, 1. 8. Ibn al-Furat, vui, p. 192, 1. 16). The army 
stationed m Egypt was known as al-‘askar al-misri or al-asükir al-migriya (Nujüm (Р), vii, p. 87, 
1. 22; p.68,1.1; p.92,1.19; р. 95,1. 8. Hawadith, p. 300,1. 4; p. 301,1. 19; р. 550, 1l. 45; 
p. 633, 1. 14, 11. 19-20; р. 641, 1. 14. Ibn Іуда, ii, p. 243, 1. 8. Ibn al-Furat, vii, p. 41, 1. 13; 
уш, р. 223,11. 17—18 ; ix, p. 64,1. 1. See also references given in next note.) Contingents stationed 
m Palestine, Syria, and the Lebanon (al-Bilàd ash-Shamiya) were called al-‘asakir هه‎ 
(Zetterstéen, р. 60,1. 23; p.80,1L 1-2. Abū al-Fid&', iv, p. 21; p.22,1. 11; p.23,1.4; р. 58, 
І 4. Ibn Kathir, юу, p. 25, 1. 13; p. 202. Nujüm (Р), vi, p. 645, 1. 16; p. 640,1. 6; p. 688, 
IL 56; p. 695,1. 18; p. 712,1. 9; vii, p. 92, 11. 7-8; р. 97, IL 12-13. Hawidith, p. 614,1. 3; 
p. 630,11. 21-2; p. 633,1. 22; рр. 634, 1. 15—635, 1. 9; p. 646, 1l. 2-3; p. 647,1. 16, П. 22-3. Ibn 
al-Furat, vii, p. 117, 1. 8; p. 176,1. 7. Tibr, p. 62, L 10. Daw’, iii, p. 9,1. 4). This name was, 
however, sometimes used in the narrower sense of ‘ troops of the governorship of Damascus’, 
as distingnished from al-‘asakir at-taribulusiya, al-hamawiya, as-safadiya, etc. (Zetterstéen, 
р. 144. Abii al-Fida’, iv, p. 49, П. 14-15. Nujüm (P), vii, p. 479, П. 12-13. Hawédith, р. 490, 
1. 21; p. 645,1. 14, 1. 18; p. 647, U. 19-20; p. 653, 11. 9-10. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 237, Ц. 1-2. 
Ibn Туда, v, p. 71, lL 4—5). The term ‘askar ae-sahel (Abi al.Fidà', iv, p. 57, 1. 6, ذه‎ al.) is 
encountered for a brief period only, viz. during the first years following the expulsion of the 
Crusaders from the Muslim-held httoral. 

2 Subh, iv, p. 14, IL 8-16, 1. 11. Daw’ as-Subh, pp. 244,1. 18—245,1. 18. Nujüm (P), vi, 
pp. 386—387. Zubda, p. 113, 11. 4-18; p. 116,1. 7-19. Khitat, i pp. 91-5; 1, pp. 216-17. Husn, 
ii, pp. 111-18. The following division of the Mamluk army given by al-'Asqalàni is worthy of 
note: al-'askar Бата gabla ad-dawla az-zàhiriya (i.e. of Barqüq) thalàthat aqst m, al-awwal mamalik 
as-suljān, wa-hum “айй darbayn, musiakhdamin wa-mamlükin ; wa-li-kullin mmhum jawamik 
wa-rawàtib ‘ala as-sulfán, wa-min shart al-mustakhdamin hunā wa-hunüka an là yakini min 
al-qiem ath-thalith, wa-hum ajnad al-halga (Sulük [tral. Quatremére], i, pt. 2, p. 161). It is hard 
to translate this passage literally, as ite language is very confused (the author uses mustakhdamin 
in two different meanings, and though he speaks of three unita he mentions only two, the first of 
which is divided into two sSub-units); but, in our opinion, rte idea is quite clear: the Mamluk 
army was divided into three units: (a) musiakhdamiin; (b) mamlükün (1e. mushtarawüt) ; 
(c) halqa. The two flrst unite, who were paid and maintained by the sultan, belonged to the same 
category (mamik as-sulian = mamàlik sultániya) from which the third unit, the halga, was 
exoluded. Also of interest 1s the division, quite erroneous for the most part but containing some 
glimpses of truth, offered by de Lannoy, who visited Egypt and Palestine at the beginning of the 
15th century. He states that the Mamluk army was divided into four parts, as follows: (a) the 
khAgsakiya, who had distinguished themselves in the use of arms, and from among whom were 
selected the commanders of fortresses, the captains, and the governors of the towns, some 
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opinion that the treatment of this question by modern Orientalists is also in 
need of some emendation,! and he here submits the composition of the Mamluk 
army which, in his opinion, is the correct one, and the grounds for his suggestion 
will be presented in the course of the discussion. 
The Mamluk forces stationed in Egypt were divided into three main parte : 
І. The Royal Mamluks (al-mamaltk as-sultaniya, very rarely: татай& 
as-suljan). These were of two categories : 
(а) The mamluks of the ruling sultan (mushtarawat, ajlab, or julbàn). 
(b) Mamluks who passed into the service of the ruling sultan from the 
service of other masters (mustakhdamtin). These were divided into two 
parts : 

1. Mamluks who passed into the service of the reigning sultan from 
that of former sultans (mamalik as-salatin al-muiaqaddima, датат, 
or датата) ; 

2. Mamluks who passed into the service of the reigning sultan from 
that of the amirs, because of the death or dismissal of their masters 
(sayftya). 

П. The Amire’ Mamluks (татай al-umara’, ajnad al-wmara’ *). 

ПІ. The troops of the halga (ajnàd al-halga) a corps of free, ie. non- 
mamluk, cavalry. There was within the kalga a special unit composed of the 
sons of the amirs and of the mamluks, called awlüd an-nàs. 


'The Royal Mamluks 


The Royal Mamluks constituted the backbone of the Mamluk army. They 
were given first-rate training, and in the Bahri period numbered not less than 
10,000 troops; in the Circassian period they apparently never exceeded this 
figure, and usually fell far short of it (see section on the numbers of the mamluks, 
pp. 222-8). In the major engagements fought by the Mamluk kingdom, the 
brunt of the fighting invariably fell on the Royal Mamluks, who formed the main 


received their pay from the diwan of the sultan in ready cash, while the rest shared among them- 
selves the profits from the villages and oitadels; (b) the sayfiya, who were foot-soldiers and 
carried no arms but the sword (sayf); they received their pay from the diwin of their master ; 
(c) garanisa, who were held on call, received their foodstuffs outeide the rations regularly allotted 
to the soldiery, and were given nothing over and above their expenses ; when one of the regular 
mamluks died, one of the gardnisa would take his place; (d) the jalab, who were recent arrivals, 
knew no Turkish or Arabic (Moorish), displayed no bravery and had no opportunity to show their 
strength and personal qualities (Archives de l'Orient Latin, vol. iia, p. 90). 

1 Quatremére, in his various commenta to Sulük. Sobernheim, Enc. of Is., art. ° Marmlüks ’ 
(a classification full of errors). Demombynes, in his introduction to La Syrie d l'époque des 
Mamelouks. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt эп the Middle Ages, pp. 242 ff. Blochet, Patrologia, 
xiv, p. 570, n. 3 (an incorrect division). G. Wiet, Précis de } Histoire d'Égypte, Cairo, 1982, vol. ii, 
L’Organisation militaire et administrative, pp. 237-249. W. Popper in his gloasaries to Ibn 
Taghribirdi’s an-Nujüm az-Zühira and Нардай» ad-Duhür. The best classification hitherto 
given is that of Poliak, Feudalism, p. 2, although it contains some serious inaccuracies. Its main 
fault is that it relies too extensively on the ‘ encyclopaedio ' literature without sufficiently testing 
1t in the light of the information supplied by the chronicles. 

з The amirs’ soldiers were also called fat&shiya, but this designation is very rarely mentioned 
in the sources, and only for a brief period of time. See Part II of this article. 
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force in all military expeditions. In the words of al-Qalqashandi: ‘ The Royal 
Mamluks are the most important and the most honoured part of the army, the 
closest to the sultan, and the owners of the largest feudal estates (tq{a‘at) and 
it is from among them that the amirs of various ranks are appointed.’ The 
history of the Mamluk kingdom is actually first and foremost the history of the 
Royal Mamluks. No other unit could compare with this corps either in 
military strength or in political power. 

The Royal Mamluks were not spread out as garrisons in scattered parts of 
the kingdom, but were all concentrated in the capital, with a large contingent 
of them quartered in barracks in the Cairo citadel. It is only at rare intervals 
that some of them, representing but small fractions of the corps, are found 
serving as garrison troops. At Qüs in Upper Egypt, far from the centre of the 
realm and linked to it by poor communications, we find in the second half of 
the 7th century А.р. a garrison of Royal Mamluks, charged with repressing 
the Nubians.? After the conquest of Cyprus, there was also a garrison of Royal 
Mamluks on that island.* Towards the close of the Mamluk era, Royal Mamluks 
were sent in comparatively small groups to trouble-spots within Egypt itself.4 
Mostly chosen for such tasks were members of the corps who had incurred the 
disfavour of the sultan, or who were considered as deserving punishment. On 
the eve of the fall of the Mamluk state, aged mamluks were sent out to garrison 
various sectors of Egypt.’ There was in Mecca, for a large part of the Circassian 
period, a garrison of a few dozen Royal Mamluks. The bulk of the corps, 
however, remained in Cairo during the most difficult times, and were not even 
evacuated during a plague which wrought havoc among the mamluks. They 
left the capital only when forming part of an expeditionary force. 

Mamluk sources offer an immense fund of information on the several 
components of the Royal Mamluks. The greater part of this material is, 
however, of an unvaried character, and is restricted almost exclusively to 
accounts of these units’ struggle for power, of their coalitions, and of their 
rivalries. The description of political strife among the various army units is, 
in fact, one of the pivotal points of Mamluk historiography. Data as to the 
military value, efficiency, degree of training, etc. of these units are found 
scattered throughout the sources, but are far less abundant than this type of 
information. Nevertheless, in view of the fact that the degree of cohesion of 
each of the component units and its rivalries with its sister units were factors 
which had a direct influence on the strength and efficiency of the army, a 
description of them, at least in outline, cannot be omitted. 

Before proceeding to a description of these units, brief mention should be 


1 Daw’ as-Subh, p. 245, ll. 11-12. 3 Ibn al-Furdt, viii, p. 52, П. 10-23. 

3 Ibn Iyàs, ii, p. 67, П. 13-14. t Hawadith, p. 444, U. 18-93. 

5 The dispatehing of Royal Mamluks to serve as garrison troops in various parts of the 
Mamluk kingdom is treated in greater detail in other chapters of the author's work on the 
Mamluk army. See also Appendix B, to appear m Part ШЇ of this article. 

f See D. Ayalon, ‘The Plague and Ita Effects Upon the Mamluk Army’, J.R.A.8., 1946, 
pp. 67-73. 1 
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made of the’ Royal Mamluks’ commanders. These were called mugaddamáü 
al-mamalik as-suljaniya. The numerical proportion of the Royal Mamluks to 
their commanders is known in one instance only, viz. for the year 715. This 
ratio emerges from the hst of the army compiled in connexion with the re- 
distribution of Egyptian lands between the sultan and his feudatories, which 
took place under an-Nagir Muhammad b. Qalaün (ar-rawk an-nagirt). The 
figures given are 2,000 Royal Mamluks and 40 mugaddamü al-mamalik as- 
sultaniya, і.е. one commander for every fifty mamluks. It should be noted 
that the ratio of men to commanders in the halga given in the same list is also 
approximately 50 to 1." This is, however, the only piece of information of its 
kind, and there is no way of knowing to what extent this proportion was 
maintained at other times. The term mugaddamü al-mamalk as-sul{aniya ? is 
more frequent in the Bahri than in the Circassian period. 


THE MAMLUKS or THE RULING SULTAN 
(mushtarawat, ajlab, julban) 

Those mamluks who were bought and set free by the ruling sultan consti- 
tuted the chief support of his rule. The Mamluk system of servitude (the 
foundations of which are discussed elsewhere?) instilled in the mamluk a 
feeling of profound loyalty toward his master and liberator (ustadh) on the 
one hand, and for his fellows in servitude and liberation (khushdashiya or 
khushdashin, sing. khushdash) * on the other. This twofold loyalty was one of 
the principal axes around which revolved the entire military and social system 
of Mamluk hierarchy. The sultan and his mamluks formed a tightly-knit 
association, whose members were united by strong bonds of solidarity. There 
existed between the sultan and his mamluks a sort of double bond: they were 


1 Кыйа, ii, p. 218, IL 7—8, 1. 31. 

з Note that the mugaddamt al-mamaltk were not eunuchs. The head of the sultan’s military 
schools was indeed a eunuch called mugaddam al-mamàlik as-sultaniya, but there existed other 
posts bearing identical titles and not ocoupied by eunuohs. Thus it is known that the commander 
of the Mamluk garrison of Mecca was also called mugaddam al-mamalik as-sultàniya (one of в 
series of many titles pertaining to this post), though he was not a eunuch; see the chapter 
dealing with the Mecca garrison. Ав for the muggadamü al-mamdalik as-sulfaniya who were the 
commanders of the Royal Mamluks, 1t is clearly seen that they were not eunuchs from their 
distinctly Mamluk names (Jarkas, Mughultéy, Bakilmish), their titles (Sayf ad-Din), their 
offices (amir akhir, ustádàr, ra's nawba), their high ranks (Amur of a Thousand). The writer deals 
with the eunuchs in & special chapter of his work on the Mamluk army. There he disousses, 
inter айа, their names, titles, offices, and ranks. Cf. Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 58, ll. 13-14, IL 16-17. 
Ibn Qadî Shuhba, fol. 47b, 1. 7. Manhal, viii, fol. 259b, Il. 10-13 ; as well as from the fact that 
they had sons (ManAal, in, fol. 17a, П. 16-23. Daw’, ш, p. 100,11. 2-6. Nujüm (P), v, p. 486, 1. 12 ; 
p. 633, ll. 10-12). For additional data on the mugaddamü al-mamAlik indicating that they were the 
commanders of the Royal Mamluks both in official reviews and in the battlefield, see : Sulük, i, 
р. 286; p. 6012, 1. 5; p. 985,11. 16-18. Nuj&m (С), viii, p. 162, П. 13-15. Ibn al-Furàt, уй, p. 7, 
П. 16-18; ix, p. 163, ll. 11-12. Abū al-Fida’, iii, p. 167, Ц. 14-15. Khia, ii, pp. 111, 1. 839—112, 
11; p.218. 

5 In D. Ayalon, L'Esclavage du Mamelouk, The Israel Oriental Society (Oriental Notes and 
Studies), Jerusalem, 1951. 

4 Cf. ibid., pp. 29, 30, 31, 83, 36, 37, 59, 63. Glossary to Nujüm, vol. vi, p. xxiii. 
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in power only so long as he ruled, and he ruled only so long as his power was 
based on them. In addition, the sultan buttressed his power by appointing his 
own khushdashiya to high positions, and similarly, during the Circassian period, 
by appointing his blood relations as well. Sultan Barsbày used to say: ‘ No 
one executes my orders except my own mamluks ’, ‘my commands are obeyed 
only by my own mamluks’.1 Elsewhere the sultan is told: ‘ By God, were it 
not for thy mamluks, по one would obey thee ’.2 When it was said of any one 
that he was betrayed even by his own mamluks,® it meant that he was in dire 
straits indeed. 

The mamluks of the ruling sultan were called mushiarawat,> sometimes 
mushtarawàt,? but it should be noted that this name does not occur immediately 
at the beginning of the Mamluk period. It is, for instance, almost unheard of 
in the days of az-Zahir Baybars ; his mamluks were then called az-2ahiriya, to 
distinguish them from the bahriya or the salihua, the mamluks of as-Salih 
Najm ad-Din Ayyüb.' In the Circassian period, a new name for the mamluks 
of the ruling sultan appears which becomes more frequent than mushtarawát, 
without displacing it entirely, viz. 23125,8 or julbün,? sing. jalabt 1° or jalab t 
(which is a generic name as well)? The last two forms are almost non-existent 
in the sources. The earliest historians in whose works we find the terms ajlab 
and julbün are Ibn Khaldün ? and Ibn al-Furat,™ the latter mentioning them 


1 Мијат (P), vi, p. 709,11. 14-15; vii, p. 423,1. 2, — * Nujüm (P), vi, p. 641, 1. 13. 

з Nugüm (Р), vii, p. 262, L 12. * C£. also Mandal, viii, fol. 434b, 1. 10. 

5 Nujüm (P), v, p. 157,11. 6-7; vi, p. 641,1. 18; vii, p. 202, 1. 12. 

5 Ibn al-Furá&t, 1x, p. 285,1. 10; vi, p. 462, notes. Ibn Iyàs, ш, p. 168,1. 10; iv, р. 241, n. 4; 
the editor here remarks that this spelling ocours frequently in the text in question ; v, p. 5, 1. 6. 

? The term тата eultániya itself had not yet become stabilized. The term is encountered 
as early as 636 (Gulük, i, p. 281,1. 11; р. 286; р. 343, ll. 7-8), viz. in the Ayyubid period, but 
this may be ап anachronism on the part of the later Mamluk historian, since Ayyubid sourcea 
do not appear to employ this designation. For additional material on mamalik sultaniya, see : 
Zetterstéen, p. 164, 11. 12-18. Sulük, ii, p. 34, 1. 12. Nujüm (C), viii, p. 172,1]. 8—4. Мијат (Р), 
v, p. 112, 1. 5; p. 149, 1. 19; p. 213, 1. 16; pp. 280-1; p. 285; p. 320, 1. 22; p. 321,1. 1; 
p. 396,11. 11-18 ; p. 682,1. 21; vi, p. 88,1. 2. Ibn Iyüs, iv, p. 129,1. 11. Daw’, i, pp. 65, 1. 26-66, 
1. 1. Ibn Khaldün frequently refers to the mamluks by the name of mawàls, thus: ‘ Baybars min 
mawàli Aydakin al-Bunduqdüri mawla as-Salih Ayyüb' (Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 381, ll. 6-7), and 
similarly many other passages (Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 143,1. 12; p. 358,1. 5; p. 361,11. 2-4; p. 384, 
1.5; p. 394,1. 28; p. 305,1. 1; p. 409,1. 10, 1. 20; p. 411, 1. 11, 1. 24; р. 451,1. 15; p. 462, 
1. 12; p. 422, ). 10). 

8 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 457, 1. 3,1. 9, 1. 14; p. 509, note. Hawadith, p. 191, 1. 20; p. 301, 1. 6. 
Tibr, р. 314, 11. 2-3. Daw’, iii, p. 43,1. 28. Ibn Iyàs, iv, p. 342, 1. 15. 

* Nujüm (P), vii, p. 191, 1. 9,1. 14, 1. 17; p. 192, 1. 17; р. 198, 1. 13; р. 205,1. 14. Ibn 
al-Furat, ix, p. 6,1. 12. Ibn Iyas, іі, p. 214, L 17 ; iii, p. 142, L 19, 1. 20 ; p. 150, 1. 1, 1. 3,1. 4, 
L5; р. 161, lU. 13-14; p. 314, Il. 16-18 ; 1v, p. 443, ll. 14-16. The first one قد‎ preferred by Ibn 
Taghribirdi, while Ibn Туда uses the second almost exclusively. For identity of ajláb and 
mushtarawat, of. Nujüm (P), vii, p. 123, 1. 2, also notes, as well as Hawadith, p. 479, ll. 7-15. 
Ibn Zunbul, pp. 18, L 24-14, 1. 2. That the ajlad or julban were mamluks owned by the ruling 
sultan may also be inferred from Ibn al-Furdt, ix, p. 6, 1. 12. Ibn Iyās, п, p. 65, 1. 17 ; p. 77, 
П. 2-8; p. 137,1. 8; iv, p. 404, L 13, L 14, 1. 15; v, p. 22,1. 19; p. 29,1. 17. 

10 Ibn Lys, v, p. 15,1. 5. 11 Hawadith, p. 534, 11. 11-17. 13 Nujüm (P), vi, p. 203, 11. 1-2. 

зз Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 457, 1. 14, L 18; р. 458, 1. 1, ll. 8-9, 1. 24. а 

14 Тп al-Fur&t, ix, p. 6,1. 12. 
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in the closing years of his chronicles. The mushtarawat, ajlàb, or julban are 
often referred to as al-mamaltk as-suljaniya.! One of the synonyms of mushta- 
rawat is mamalik as-sultan,* but this appellation is also often synonymous with 
Royal Mamluks (mamalik sultaniya).? 

The new sultan, upon attaining power, attempted to pave the way for the 
rise of his mamluks. The most frequent concomitant of a new sultan’s accession 
to the throne was a ruthless and large-scale purge, and especially the thorough 
suppression of the mamluks of the preceding sultan, i.e. those mamluks who 
had, until that moment, been the mushtarawé and the most powerful body of 
the realm. This procedure is known from the dawn of the Mamluk era, but 
had a more moderate character during the Bahri period, because of the vigour 
of the legitimacy principle still obtaining at the time: the young sultan could 
not regard the mamluks of his father, the preceding ruler, as wholly alien to 
him, just as his father’s mamluks did not consider him a wholly alien sultan. 

Simultaneously with the purge, the new sultan fostered-a new generation 
of young officers among his mamluks, most of them lacking in experience. 
The replacement of the old by the new officer class had, of course, to be carried 
out carefully and step by step, for it would have been impossible entirely to 
dispense with the services of the veteran officers without greatly endangering 
the very foundation of the army’s existence and efficiency. Thus it was 
customary for the sultan, in the first years of his reign, to appoint one group 
after another of his mamluks to the ranks of the lower officers (Amirs of Ten) 
so that these ranks were often filled by his own mamluks. He would then 
gradually follow the same procedure with respect to the higher ranks.* 

The methods employed by the new sultan to destroy the immense power 
which his predecessor's mamluks had amassed during their master’s reign, and 
to undermine their resistance capacity as a cohesive unit, were not restricted 
to removing them from influential positions. Much more drastic steps were 
taken, including imprisonment and exile, mainly of chiefs and leaders, or 
transfer to the service of the amirs.9 The former sultan's youthful mamluks 

1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 219, L 23; р. 401, I. 9-10; vi, p. 757; pp. 768-9; vii, p. 189, ll. 6-7; 
p. 190, IL 1-2; p. 457 and note; р. 527, П. 7-8; .م‎ 530, П. 1-2; p. 776,1. 8. Hawadith, p. 21, 
IL 14-15; pp. 37, 1. 8—38,1. 8; .م‎ 205,1. 1; p. 273,1. 3; р. 301,1. 6; p. 532, 1. 1. Mandal, ii, 
fol. 31b, 1. 19-20. Ibn Туйз, v, p. 48, П. 4-5. On very rare occasions, ajlab is used to designate 
amirs’ mamluks aa well (Manhal, i, fol. 103b, 1. 3; v, fol. 49a, Ш. 16-17). 

2 Hawüdith, p. 460,1. 14. IbnIyás, р. 400, 1.8; у, pp. 85,1. 23—86,1. 1; p. 48, L 11. Cf also 
Patrologia, xx, p. 41,1. 2. Sulük, i, р. 433, 1. 12. Nuj&m (P), vi, p. 723, ll. 3-9; vii, p. 797, 
11. 10-11. Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 250, 1. 21. Tibr, p. 270,1. 18; р. 298, П. 24-5; p. 310,1. 7. Ibn 
Tyas, i, p. 170; р. 178, 1l. 1-2; р. 184,1. 21; p. 221; йі, p. 121, 1. 14, L 16; р. 267, L 4, 1.8; 
p. 281, П. 6-7. Daw’, iii, p. 10. 

3 Zetterstéen, p. 26, П. 24-5. Ibn al-Fur&t, viii, p. 170, Ц. 11-12. Khia, іі, p. 317, П. 28-9. 
Of. also Khitat, ii, p. 218, 11. 7-8, with 1. 18. 

4 Cf. also references in following footnotes, as well as the ihe of the sultan’s first years 
of rule in the Mamluk chronicles. 

5 Nujüm (С), viii, pp. 48,1. 1649, 1. 7 ; p. 277,11. 4-7. Suluk, ii, p. 81. Nujtm (P), v, p. 457; 
p. 459, ll. 1-2. Ibn al-Fur&t, ix, p. 107, ll. 18-23; p. 108, IL 19-21; p. 116, IL 14-16. Ibn 


Khaldin, v, pp. 461-2; р. 462, П. 27-9; р. 486, IL 22-3. Daw’, x, p. 280, ll. 5-6. See also 
referenoes given in note 2, p. 210 below. 
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who had not yet received their freedom (the kuttabiya) were bought by the new 
sultan for himself; after they had completed their training and received their 
liberation papers they became an integral part of his mushtarawat. One of the 
most drastic and important steps usually taken by a new sultan, especially in 
the Circassian period, was to throw all his predecessor’s mamluks, bag and 
baggage, out of the barracks (tibaq) of the Cairo Citadel (gal'at aljabal) and 
establish his own mamluks in their stead.* The citadel, being the heart of the 
whole Mamluk empire, and dominating the capital, thus became the main 
stronghold of the sultan and his close supporters. 

Not all sultans employed the same degree of severity towards the mamluks 
of the preceding ruler. The record for cruelty is held by Amirs Mintüsh and 
Yalbugha, who, after deposing Sultan Barqüq, nearly rent asunder the whole 
body of his mushtarawat. There was in this case, however, an important racial 
factor added to the ordinary circumstances; it has been discussed elsewhere 
by the present writer. 

There is no doubt that the special structure of the Mamluk army compelled 
the sultan to act as he did if he was to hold the reins of control. For it must be 
remembered that he was but а newly appointed ruler, and as such, even had 
he formerly been commander-in-chief of the army (atabak al-‘asaktr), the 
number of his mamluks was far smaller than that of his immediate predecessor. 
The buying of thousands of young mamluks and their training in military 
schools required several years at least; during these years he faced, with but 
a handful of men, a tightly-knit corps of no less than one thousand, sometimes 
several thousand, mamluks of his predecessor who, up to the accession of the 
new sultan, had enjoyed almost absolute power. On the new sultan’s side, it 
is true, were his khushdashiya, who helped him to reach power, as well as units 
of the mamluks of the sultans anterior to the immediately preceding ruler, 
who welcomed the opportunity of taking revenge on yesterday’s ajlab. But he 
could in no way count on these formations as he could on his own mamluks, 
who were tied to him by the firmest bonds of union and solidarity. To lay 
solid foundations to his authority, two ways only were open to the sultan: 
weaken the ajlab of his immediate predecessor as much as possible, and multiply 
the number of his own mamluks within the shortest possible time. One amir 
advised Sultan Muhammad b. Qalaiin: ' Do not leave a big ram in thy king- 


1 Material on this subject has been gathered in 1 Esclavage du Mamelouk, pp. 5, 19-20. 

* The following references contain information on the julbdn as the dwellers in the barracks 
of the citadel, and on the driving out of the mamluks of the immediately precedmg sultan (these 
took up their abode in Cairo): Nujüm, vi, p. 514, ll. 11-13; vii, pp. 12-18 (and also the 
previous pages from the beginning of the volume) ; p. 193, L 7; p. 452, 1. 1-5; p. 467, 11. 4-10; 
pp. 491, 1. 10—492, 1. 3; p. 745, ll. 12-15; p. 836,1. 14. Нашаа, p. 191, ll. 20-3; рр. 203, 
1. 14— 200, 1. 3; pp. 239, 1. 18—240, 1. 1; p. 201; p. 443,1. 15. Manhal, ii, fol. 193a, 1l. 1-2; 
viii, fol. 461b, ll. 12-14 (and also the desoription preceding these lines). Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 302, 
П. 6-18. Ibn 9841 Shuhba, fol. 79b, ll. 22-5. 17%, p. 41, ЇЇ. 7-8. Ibn Iyàs, iii, p. 341, ll. 1-2; 
р. 391, IL 1-2; p. 397, ll. 15-18 ; iv, p. 41, П. 15-17; p. 369, IL 6-8; p. 428, ll. 14-22; p. 484, 
.لآ‎ 5-6; v, p. 48,1, 19-20; р. 63, L 15. 

3 Beo my ‘ The Circassians in the Mamluk Kingdom ', J.4.0.8., 1949, pp. 135-147. 
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dom, but foster thine own mamluks'. (là tatruk fi dawlatika kabshan kabiran 
wa-anshi mamélikaka.)! This brief sentence succinctly summarizes the tradi- 
tional policy pursued by the Mamluk sultans, especially the Circassians, in their 
relations with the cohorts of their predecessors.? A most characteristic illustra- 
tion of the immense power enjoyed by the mushtarawat, in contrast with the 
feebleness of the mamluks of the preceding ruler, is furnished by the historian 
in connexion with the mamluks of Sultan az-Zahir Khushqadam. He states that 
these mamluks formed the numerically largest unit, the strongest and the most 
respected, but also the most oppressive and the most tyrannical, for they drew 
their power from the existence of their master-purchaser (the ruling sultan) : 
' wa-z-2aheriya as-sighar hult hum akthar aj-tawa'sf ‘adadan wa-aqwàhum 
shawkatan wa-a'zamuhum hurmatan wa-azlamuhum | wa-aghshamuhum li- 
‘izzihim bi-wujtid ustadhthim ’.3 


1 Sulük, ii, p. 94. Nujüm (C), ix, p. 27, ll. 12-15. 

t Mamluk sources furnish extremely abundant material on the methods followed by the new 
sultan, on his accession to the throne, m order to establish his rule. Because these methods 
produced most profound effects upon the relative strengths of the mushtarawdé and the mamluks 
of the former sultans, a selection of references larger than the usual 1s here given. Zetterstéen, 
р. 161. Patrologia, xiv, pp. 596,1. 5—597,1. 5. Abū al-Fida’, iv, p. 34, 11. 28-9. Sulük, i, p. 384, 
11. 7-8; p. 658, Il. 5-6; p. 671,1. 14 ; p. 792,1. 6 ; p. 808, pp. 826-7; р. 833, IL 10-13; i, p. 20; 
p.77; p.118; р. 119; р. 207; р. 230, note; р. 405,1 11; р. 455, П. 4-10. Мијат (О), уй, 
р. 84, 1l. 1-6; рр. 99-101; p. 269, 1. 14-16; ix, p. 13, 1. 13; р. 16, П. 1-2; р. 34,11 10-11. 
Nujüm (Р), v, pp. 42-3; p. 46; рр. 65-6; p. 117,11. 4-6 ; p. 150,1. 14-16; p. 163,1.5; р. 155, 
Il. 4-8; рр. 206-7; р. 295,11. 8-9; рр. 295-6; p.319; рр. 3734; р. 380, П. 15-18 ; p. 403, 
N. 8-10; р. 448, П. 10-12; pp. 454-5; p. 456, П. 11-13; p. 457, IL 6-8; p. 459, Il. 1-2; 
рр. 469-470 ; p. 470,11. 3-5; p. 489,11. 8-9 ; p. 492,11. 17-18; p. 567,1. 13-15 ; р. 587,11. 24; 
p. 588; vi, 2, 239, П. 15-21; pp. 264-5; рр. 312-18; р. 333; р. 343; р. 354; р. 308,11. 2-5; 
р. 373; р. 384, IL 4-5; р. 507, I. 4-9; р. 537; р. 621, П. 22-3; vii, pp. 6-9; p. 31, П. 12-13; 
р. 51, I. 13-16; рр. 72, 1. 20—73,1. 2; р. 77, Il. 13-16; р. 105; р. 147, 11. 6-7; p. 337, Il. 4-5; 
p. 388, ll. 1-2; pp. 558, 1. 19—559, 1. 7; p. 662, П. 3-17; p. 664,11. 2-3; pp. 718-19. Hawüdsth, 
p. 175, lL 10-18; p. 237, ll. 19-21; p. 238, ll. 3—4, IL. 6-8; pp. 439, 1. 13—440, 1. 4; p. 444, 
1l. 11-17; pp. 445-6; p. 607,11. 18-22; р. 618, П. 8-22; р. 619, ll. 10-20 ; р. 627, IL 11-19. 
Manhal, v, fol. 46b, ll. 12-16; fol. 54b, ll. 1-25. Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 39b, ll. 7-10; fol. 55a, 
1. 24. Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 409, П. 8-9; рр. 457-9; p. 486, П. 22-3. Ibn al-Furüt, үш, p. 98, 
ll, 9-12; p. 160, IL 6-7; pp. 166,1. 26—1067,1. 2; p. 170,1.8; pp. 178-4; p. 195,11. 22-3; p. 223, 
П. 7-8, Il. 9-11; p. 229, ll. 18-20; ix, p. 56, Ш. 3-5; рр. 96-101; p. 106; p. 107, I. 18-23; 
p. 108, П. 9-21; p. 117, Il. 3-7; p. 115, Il. 14-16; pp. 125-6; p. 130,1. 3; р. 131; p. 148, 
IL. 18-25 ; p. 185,11. 9—10; р. 192,1. 4; р. 194, I. 4-7, 1l. 12-15 ; p. 290,11. 12-13 ; pp. 299-301; 
p. 370, П. 16-17. Ibn Іуда, ii, p. 5,1. 15; p. 10; p. 12, 11. 2-6; р. 18, U. 21-3; p. 16; p. 25, 
П. 20-1; р. 35,1. 4; pp. 37-8; p. 41, U. 14-19; p. 52, П. 18-20; p. 72, 1,6-7; p. 73, ll. 2-4; 
р. 74,1L 2-8; p. 76, ll. 20-1; рр. 84-5; р. 86, 1. 9-10; р. 99,1. 25; p. 152; р. 100, 1. 1-4, 
1.16-19 ; ii, p. 4,11. 11-21 ; p. 6,1. 17 ; p. 19,11. 1-6 ; p. 163, ll. 4-5, IL 12-16; p. 154, ll. 17-20; 
p. 155, 1. 7-8; р. 199, П. 16-20; p. 281, ll. 17-20; p. 290; рр. 309,1. 20—310,1. 2; p. 327, 
П. 12-15; p. 431, П. 2-3; p. 466, П. 9-16. Durar, i, pp. 482, 1. 21—483, 1. 1. K7ajat, ii, p. 309, 
1. 8—5; р. 310, П. 5-7. When the sources wish to indicate that the sultan fostered or favoured a 
certam mamluk, they make use of the term ‘ansha’a’: Zetterstéen, p. 101, Ш. 17-20. Sulük, i, 
p. 787,1. 4; p. 858,1. 13. Nuj&m (C), vi, p. 319,1. 14 ; vit, p. 242,1.8. Nujüm (Р), v, p. 305, 1. 1. 
Manhal, i, fol. 163a, ll. 11-12 ; fol. 164b, ll. 1—4; fol. 191b, ll. 10-11, U. 18-19; fol. 194a, П. 20-2 ; 
fol. 196b, ll. 13-14; fol. 210a, 1. 3; ii, fol. 8b, П. 15-16; fol. 11b, ll. 2-3; fol. 26a, П. 8-9; 
fol. 40a, П. 3-4; fol 508,1. 8; fol 111, ll. 12-18; fol. 133b, ll. 15-16; fols. 188a, 1. 23— 188b, 
1.1; iii, fol. 189b, U. 10-11. Paw’, ini, 276,1. 17; p. 284,1. 4; p. 290,1. 18. 

з Hawüdith, p. 551, II. 20-2. 
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Bo long as the Mamluk kingdom was wealthy and powerful, and so long as 
its army was well-trained, well-disciplined, and ruled with an iron hand, the 
feeling of fellowship or khushddshtya constituted a positive factor. An esprit 
de corps, tending to foster moderate competition among the various units, 
stimulated the troops and prevented stagnation. When, however, the founda- 
tions and principles of the Mamluk military system began to crumble, together 
with the whole Mamluk state structure, when discipline loosened up and the 
selfish impulses of the various units burst forth unbridled, this feeling of 
solidarity turned against the interests of the army and became one of the main 
factors in its ruin. The way was opened for the total subordination of all units 
to the mushtarawat, with its accompanying unrestrained extortion and oppres- 
sion, a8 well as for indulgence in the political affairs of the realm and neglect of 
military duty. This state of affairs went so far that we are told of sultans who 
sent forth to war the members of the veteran units, while their own mamluks 
were spared that discomfort. Their military training was most ineffective, and 
they were lacking in warlike spirit. Ibn Taghribirdi was of the opinion that 
100 фатат could put to flight over 1,000 julban, and that, were it not 
for respect for the sultan, even the lowest black slaves of Cairo would be 
sufficient to rout them.* Elsewhere we find the ajlab unable to overcome & 
small troop led by an amir, in spite of their large number and superior arma- 
ment, because of their poor training and their ignorance of the arts of war. 
They were put to flight while the engagement was in full swing.? We are also 
told of an encounter between the ajlab and a Cairo mob, in which the 6 
fled shamefully. Helplessness in combat and unwillingness to fight were 
common failings among them in the later Mamluk period. But whereas in 
combat they were wanting both in ability and in courage, they distinguished 
themselves in the political intrigues by which they were able tó control and 
subjugate the weaker units. They similarly distinguished themselves in all 
manner of wanton and irresponsible acts. The signs of this deterioration of 
discipline appeared early at the beginning of the Circassian period, and had 
some sporadic forerunners even in the Bahri period. But the complete break- 
down began in the second half of the 9th century А.н. 

The historians point to the reign of Sultan Aynal as the time when all 
restraint was removed from the caprices of the julbün. In 858, says Ibn 
Taghribirdi, ‘is the first appearance of the mamluks of al-Ashraf (Аура) and 
that which is to follow is yet more awesome ’.* The sultan no longer exercised 
any control over his mamluks." All of Aynal’s virtues were rendered void by 
the escapades of his ajlàb, which caused extreme damage to the kingdom.’ 
The people prayed for his death during his illness out of hatred of his mamluks,? 


1 See Appendix B, to appear in Part 111 of this article. 
3 Nujam (P), vi, р. 641, П. 2-5. See algo errata on p. lii in same vol. of Nujüm. 


з Nujüm (P), vi, p. 643, IL 2-4. 4 Hawadith, pp. 531,1. 14-633, L 10. 
5 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 25, Il. 8-14. 5 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 452, Il. 6-7. 
? Nujüm (P), vii, p. 560, ll. 4-11. в Nujüm (P), vii, p. 559, IL 8-11. 


» Hawadith, p. 348, ll. 22-3, 
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who committed deeds never perpetrated by the mamluks of his predecessors," 
The same stories appear in connexion with Sultan Khushqadam (whose 
mamluks even surpassed those of Aynal in their misdeeds) ? and especially in 
connexion with the mamluks of Sultan Yalbay.? 

From the middle of the 9th century onward, Mamluk sources are permeated 
with the terror of the ajlab, and a very great number of pages are devoted to its 
description. There are whole years in which little would remain in the chronicles 
if the description of these nefarious activities were removed. Hundreds of 
stories are told of the expulsion of high state officials (mostly those connected 
with payments to the army) the burning of their houses, the pillaging of the 
markets and shops of the capital, the burning down of the townspeople's 
houses, the abduction of women without any voice being raised in protest, the 
amirs’ fear of the ajlàb, from whom they hide their treasures, etc.“ The sultan 
completely loses control of the ajlàb,5 who stone him and put him to shame in 
publie.5 Whenever they wish to extort something from the sultan, they pro- 
hibit his going up to the citadel" They intervene in questions of appointments 
and depositions of sultans,? and they have their way in the appointment of the 
king of Cyprus and that of the highest amirs of the kingdom.® This situation 
had the effect of terrorizing the population, for it was known in advance that 
‘whatever they do will be permitted them, and the sultan will not protect 
those oppressed by them’.1° In such an anarchieal state of affairs, the law- 
. courts lost all their value, and whoever desired anything addressed himself not 
to the tribunals, but to the ajlab. One of the main reasons for the Circassian 
sultans’ infrequent departures from the capital was the constant state of 
upheaval into which the city was thrown by the activities of the julban. When 
Qaytbay allowed himself to leave the city more frequently than his predecessors 
he came in for severe criticism.!? 

For all their misdeeds the julban were given surprisingly light penalties. 
When the sultan has one of them soundly trounced his act is described as 

1 Ibn Iyàs, ii, p. 57,1. 28; pp. 64, 1. 28—65, 1. 17; p. 69, L 24. 

3 Nujüm (P), vii, pp. 735, 1. 11—736,1. 2; p. 760,11. 5-7. Hawadith, р. 654, 11. 13-14. Ibn IyBs, 
ii, p. 82, IL 25-6. Daw’, n, p. 329, IL 7—15. ` 

з Nujūm (Р), vii, p. 822, IL 5-8; p. 828, 1. 15-17; p. 839, Il. 13-17. 

4 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 10, Il. 17-21; pp. 176-180; р. 469, Il. 13-15 ; p. 473, IL 16-17 ; p. 607, 
Il. 1-4; p. 509, ll. 10-11 and note; рр. 525, 1. 68—527, 1. 5; p. 744, ll. 3-4; p. 320, IL 11-20. 
Manhal, vii, fols. 495-9 ; fol. 496a, 1l. 3-5. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 102, ll. 21-4. Ibn QàdiShuhba, 
fol. 115a, П. 6-7. Tibr, p. 311; р. 346, ll. 1-4. Ibn Iyàs, ii, p. 141, IL 23-7; p. 144; p. 188; 
p. 214,11. 16-18 ; р. 215, IL 22-4; p. 280, IL 6-7 ; iii (KM), p. 79, IL 1-4; p. 150,11. 1-6; р. 190, 
Il. 8-10; p. 192,11. 2-4; pp. 190,1. 19—197,1.9; iv, p. 313 ; p. 315, Il. 16-18 ; pp. 385-6; p. 463, 
1. 14-19; v, p. 6, IL 14-16. 

5 Hawüdith, р. 583, 11. 10-11. 

* Nujam (Р), vii, p. 475, ll. 1-8, IL 12-15; p. 476, Il. 1-9. 

т Nujüm (P), vii, p. 123, П. 1-9. Hawādith, p. 460, П. 12-21. Ibn Iy&s, ii, p. 99, IL 1-3, and 
many other references, 

8 Мијат (P), vii, pp. 857-869. 

° Hawadith, р. 188, 1. 16-20; p. 339, 1. 1-9. Ibn Іуда (KM), iii, рр. 331, 1. 23-332, L. 1. 


19 Nujam (P), vii, p. 469, 0. 4-6. 
11 Nujüm (P), vii, р. 494, IL 1-11. 1а Ibn Тува (KM), iii, p. 152, Il. 17-21. 
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being in opposition to accepted usage. Elsewhere we are told of an offender 
being merely beaten, while his armour-bearer is put to death. Some ajlab, 
who had killed a mamluk amir, were only beaten and imprisoned. We do hear 
of sultans cutting off the hand and the foot of a thief from among the julban,* 
but this is an exceptional occurrence. Moreover, even in cases where the sultan 
had intended firm punishment апа condemned the offenders to death or to 
having their hands cut off, he commutes the penalty to lashing.’ The sultan's 
order to the qüdis forbidding them to marry the ajlab without his permission 
was totally ignored by the latter. 


The Khassakiya’ (bodyguard, select retinue, pages) 

The khassakiya (sometimes called khassaktya,® especially in the Bahri period) 
were the sultan’s corps of bodyguards and select retinue. Mamluk sources 
furnish two basic descriptions of this body, due respectively to al-Qalqashandi ? 
and to az-Zahiri.1° The second is the superior one, and describes the 0 
as those who surround the sultan even in his hours of solitude (ft khalawatshs, 
i.e. outside official duties); they lead the ceremonial litter of the hay 
(mahmil), are charged with bringing to the governors the robes of honour con- 
firming their appointment, and are sent out on political missions. They are 


1 Hawadith, p. 343, ll. 9-10; see also pp. 494, 1. 16—495, 1. 17. 

3 Hawdádith, p. 497, Ц. 1-13. з Nujüm (P), vii, pp. 518, 1. 15-519, 1. 2. 

4 Ibn Iyüs, ii, p. 229, ll, 23-4. Hawadith, p. 278, ll. 5-17. 

5 Tbn Tyas (KM), iii, p. 72, U. 5-7; pp. 90, 1. 17-91,1. 6; p. 213, П. 13-15; iv, р. 98, IL 1-4. 
Bee also Nujüm (P), vii, p. 471, notes; pp. 528, 1. 17—529, 1. 16. Ibn Iyās, u, p. 137, 1. 8-10; 
(КМ), iii, pp. 93, 1. 24-94, 1. 2. For additional material on the absolute hegemony and unceasing 
wantonness of the ajlab, see Nujüm (Р), vi рр. 757-8; vii, p. 716, I. 14; р. 717, lL 1-12; 
pp. 761, 1. 2—762, 1. 4. Hawadsth, p. 191, IL 18-23; р. 219, П. 12-18 ; p. 221, IL 9-10; р. 223, 
iL. 1-23; p. 231, 1. 7-15; p. 273, П. 3—4; р. 301, IL 6-9; pp. 307, 1. 23—308, 1. 9; р. 324, 
П. 16-20; p. 338, П. 18-15; p. 409, П. 16-24; рр. 495-6; p. 608, П. 1-5; р. 659, П. 19-20. 
Tibr, р. 97, П. 22-5. Ibn Lys, ii, p. 47, П, 24-6; p. 54, IL 1-8 ; p. 56, 1L 46; p. 57, П. 13-23. 
Ibn Iyàs (KM), iii, pp. 92, L 17—93, 1. 2; р. 95,1. 5; p. 200, Il. 1-3; р. 214, Il. 6-7; p. 287, 
П. 4-7; р. 315, IL 1-6; p.341,1L 16-20; p. 363; рр. 365, 1. 14—366, 1. 2; p. 378, IL 1-5; 
pp. 378, 1. 28—379, 1.8; p. 427, Il. 20-1; iv, p. 7, IL 6-8; p. 26; p. 123, 11. 18-23; p. 127, 
П. 13-22; р. 156, ll. 2-9; p. 166, 1. 10-18; p. 241, IL 16-20; р. 277, U. 22-3; p. 400, ll. 1-16; 
р. 432, IL 4-16; p. 464, Il. 18-19; р. 465, П. 15—92; p. 482, П. 19-23; р. 484, ll. 15—21. 

° Ibn Iyàs, ii, pp. 228, 1. 15—229, 1. 1. On the depredations and escapades of the julban see 
also M. Mostapha, ‘ Bertrage zur Gesohichte Agyptens’, Z.D.M.G., 1935, pp. 221-3. 

' On the khdsgakiya seo: Quatremére, Histoire des Sultans Mamelouks par Makrizi, Paris, 
1837-1842, vol. i part і, p. ll; part ii, р. 158. M. Van Berchem, Matériaux pour un corpus 
inscriptionum Arabwarum, Première Partie, Egypte, Paris, 1903, p. 287, p. 543. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syrie à P Epoque des Mamelouks, Paris, 1928, p. xxxii; p.l; p.c. L.A. Mayer, 
Saracemo Heraldry, Oxford, 1933, p. 5, p. 11, p. 60, n. 1, p. 63, eto. А. N. Poliak, Feudalism in 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine and the Lebanon, London, 1939, p. 2, p. 6. G. Wiet, L' Égypte Arabe, Paris, 
1937, p. 569. J. Sauvaget, * Décrets Mamelouks de Syrie', Bulletin d Études Orientales, 1988, p. 24, 
р. 25. M. Mostapha, ‘ Beitrage zur Geschichte Ágyptens ', Z.D.M.G., 1985, pp. 212-14. 

* Zetterstéen, p. 14,1. 7; p. 22,1. 4; p. 95; р. 27, L 11; p. 30,1. 7; р. 135, L 2; р. 164, 
1. 23. Zetterstéen calls attention to this spelling in his annotations, p. 1, and cites further examples. 
Patrologia, xiv, p. 463, IL 5-6. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 28, L 8; p. 54,1. 10; р. 250, lL 5-6; р. 270, 
l4. Ibn al-Furat and Ibn Qàdi Shuhba (fol. 96a, 1. 22; foL 114b, 1. 8) are the latest instances 
of the use of this spelling. 

9 Sulük (tral. Quatremére), ii, pt. 1, p. 159. See also Nujiim (O), vii, p. 179, n. 4. Sulük,i, 
p. 644, n. 4. 19 Zubda, pp. 115-16. 
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the prospective amirs, and are the closest to the sultan. Al-Qalqashandi adds 
that they are differentiated from the other members of the service in that they 
bear their swords on them; they wear brocaded bands (furuz zarkash) ; they 
are admitted into the sultan's presence in his private moments without previous 
permission; they are meticulous in their dress and their riding. These descrip- 
tions are fully supported by the chronicles. From the amirs' biographies it can 
be said that most of them reached the amirate by way of the khassakiya corps 1 
(see Part П). The sources also stress the great prestige of the khdssakiya and 
the honour derived from being related to them.* Frequent reference is made 
to their being sent on special missions to foreign states, their being appointed 
governors of al-bilad ash-shamiya,® and their being dispatched to arrest and 
imprison rebellious amirs and governors. According to az-Zahiri, there were 
among them ten pen-box holders (dawdda@riya), ten special cup bearers (sugat 
khágs), four treasurers (khazindariya), seven masters of the robe (ra's nawbat 
jamdariya), four armour bearers (stlahdé@riya), and four shoe-bearers 
(bashmagdariya).© The same author indicates that ordinary Royal Mamluks, 
not belonging to the khassakiya, could hold similar offices. The accuracy of 


1 See, for instance, Manhal, ii, fol. 139b, IL 4-7; fol. 468, margin. Daw’, ii, p. 324, Il. 27-8; 
р. 328. Khia, ii, р. 118,11. Nujam (Р), vii, p. 35, IL 16-17; p. 398, П. 8-11; p. 590; р. 691, 
П. 8-10; p. 824, П. 3-10. Hawadith, p. 154,11. 17-21; p. 378, П. 11-13. Daw’, v, p. 168. See also 
Daw’, п, p. 267; p. 270; p. 273; p. 311, p. 812; p. 315; p. 318; p. 319; p. 324; p. 328; 
ni, P. 2; p.6; p.7; p. 10; p. 12; p. 28; p. 35; p. 36; р. 30; p. 42; p. 44; p. 53; p. 56; 
p. 60; p.62; p.63; р. 64; p. 06; p. 176; p. 230; p. 278; p. 277; p. 280; p. 284; p. 285; 
iv, p. 214; p. 219; p. 298; vii, p. 235. 

t Nujüm (P), vi, p. 7; p. 611; p. 512. Subh, iv, p. 7,11. 7-9. Ibn Тув, v, p. 21,1. 23. 

з See, for instance, Ibn Iyãs, її, p. 162, 1. 20; (КМ), iii, p. 245, IL 9-13. Subh, vil, p. 324, L 6. 
Daw’, iit, p. 91, 11. 13-16, and many other passages. 

4 Nujüm (P), vu, pp. 74-5; p. 703. 

5 On the sagte воо: C.I.A., l'Égypte, p. 36. Saracenic Heraldry, p. 11 and n. 1; p.5; p. 29; 
р. 31; р. 33, eto, On the dawddars: Quatreméro, vol. i, part i, р. 118. C.I.A., Égypte, р. 368. 
La Syrie, pp. lvii-lvin. Heraldry, p. 4; p. 6; p. 12; p. 60, n. 1; p.65; p. 77; р. 87, n.1; 
p. 127, eto. On the khàzindárs: La Syrie, p. Ix. Heraldry, p. 60; p. 135; p. 142; p. 162; 
р. 244; p. 248. On the jamdàárs : Quatremére, vol. i, part i, p. 11. Га Syrie, P.C. Heraldry, 
p.5; p. ll, n. 1; p. 14; 03 4., l'Égypte, p. 390. La Syrie, p.o. Z.D.M.G., 1935, p. 202; 
p. 212, n. 4. On the silàhdárs: Quatremére, vol i, part i, p. 100. C.I.A., l Égypte, p. 195. 
La Syrie, p. lvii. Heraldry, p. 4; p. b; p. 13; p. 14; p. 58; p. 65, eto. On the bashmagdars : 
Quatremére, vol. i, parti, p. 100. La Syrie, p.o. Heraldry, p. 5; p. 264. 

* Zubda, pp. 115-16. Al-Maqrizi gives a very confused account of the kAdsgakiya. According 
to him, al-Ashraf Khalil specially selected the Krpohakis and Khité’is to enter the hall called 
adh-dhahabiya and az-zumurrüdiya, appointed masters of the robe (jamdáriya) and oup-bearers 
(eugat) from among them, and called them kAhásgakiya. Similarly, from among the burjiya, who 
belonged to the races of the As and the Jarkas, he appointed armour-bearers (stlahdariya), 
jamakdariya, tasters (jashnikiriya), and pages (üshdqiya) (Khat, ii, p. 214). One gets the 
impression from this passage that al-Magriri attributes to al-Ashraf Khalil the founding of the 
khássakiya. The term is, however, encountered fairly frequently before his reign, for example 
in the days of al-Malik as-Sa‘id Berke Khan (Sulük, i, p. 044; p. 645; р. 650; р. 651; p. 652. 
Patrologia, xiv, p. 765). We have not encountered the term durmg Baybars’ reign, though 
eilàhdáriya and jamdàriya are mentioned (Sulük, i, p. 458). Further, it is not clear why al-MaqrizI 
restricts the khássakiya to the offices of jamdariya and sugàt, since it is known that the other 
offices, which he attributes to the burjiya, were also held by khassakiya. On the ishdgis see: 
Quatremére, vol. i, part i, p. 108. C.I.A., T Egypte, p. 619. Heraldry, p. 148. On the jashnakire : 
Quatreméce, vol. i part i, р. 2. Heraldry, p. 4 and n. 4; p. 6; p. 11; p. 15, n. 5, etc. 
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this statement is difficult to ascertain from the biographical dictionaries, as 
they are concerned only with those mamluks who reached the amirate, a rank 
usually attained via the khágsaktya corps. 

The khassakiya were of course Royal Mamluks, and generally belonged to 
the mushtarawat.2 The khdssakiya of Sultan al-Ghawri, who numbered 1,200, 
were all from among his mushtarawat. Nevertheless, one finds among the 
khagsaktya a small number of men who not only were not mushtarawat or Royal 
Mamluks, but who were not mamluks at all. Thus, for instance, Ahmad b. 
Badlik as-Saqi;* Hasan b. [brahim al-Makhzümi at-Talüli.5 The father-in-law of 
Sultan Barqiiq, Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Abi Bakr b. Ayyüb, who was the chief engineer 
of the kingdom, became a khassakt and afterwards an Amir of Ten. The 
eunuch Shahin al-Hasani was a khassakt.? The awlad an-nds al-khassakiya will 
be discussed under the heading ' The Halga ', in Part II of this article. 

As to the numbers of the khassaktya, they underwent great changes from 
one period to another. According to az-Zahiri they numbered about 40 under 
Sultan Muhammad b. Qalaiin, and multiplied to the point of reaching 1,200 
in the days of Sultan Barsbay.® According to Qalqashandi, they numbered at 
first 24, equalling the number of ће Amirs of a Hundred ; in the days of the 
historian (the sultanate of an-Nasir Faraj) they had reached 400.9 Another 
source has it that Fara] increased their number to over 1,000; al-Mu'ayyad 
Shaykh is then said to have reduced them to 80, the number they reached 
under Barqüq, and to have reduced to six the number of the dawaddriya, who 
had numbered 80 under Faraj. This latter sultan similarly reduced the number 
of the treasurers (khd@zindGriya), the shoe-bearers (bashmagdGriya), and the 
chamberlains (Awjjab).1° In 891 the khdssakiya of Qaytbay numbered ‘ 40 
khàssakts and по more ’.1 Al-Ghawri, who inflated the kingdom’s officer corps, 
greatly increased the number of the khassaktya as well. In 908 he fixed their 
number at 800, and they subsequently reached 1,200.12 In 922, the last year of 
Mamluk rule, the khágsakwa still numbered 1,200 men, all from al-Ghawri’s 
mushtarawat.1* A description of the offices held by the khagsaktya, and a history 
of these offices within the Mamluk kingdom, would have to be based on broader 
material than we have used here. Suffice it to say that toward the end of the 


1 Ibn al-Furát, vii, p. 95, 1. 20. Nujiim (P), v, p. 213, IL 2-3. 

3 Nujüm (P), уй, p. 518, 1l. 8-9. Ibn Тува, iv, p. 413,1. 5,1. 14. 

3 Ibn Iyàs, v, p. 5, IL 5-7. Nevertheless, it is not clear why Ibn Iyãs remarks that al-Ghawri, 
unlike his predecessors, cared for his khagsakiya (Ibn Iyãs, iv, p. 358, 1l. 11-16), for the khassakiya 
were the sultan’s favourites at all periods. 

4 Durar, i, p. 114, I. 9. 5 Daw’, vi, p. 91, П. 13-16. * Daw’, i, p. 222, 1. 27. 

7 Daw’, i, p. 33, L 18. 8 Zubda, p. 116. 

° Sulük (tral. Quatremére), i, pt. 2, p. 159. Unfortunately data on the number of the 
khassakiya during the whole of the Bahri period are extremely deficient. 

10 Мийт (P), vi, pp. 429—439. 1 Ibn Iyàs (KM), iii, p. 218, L 11. 

11 Ibn Туда, iv, p. 34, ll. 14-15. 33 Ibn Tyas, v, p. 5, ll. 5-7. 

14 See, for instance, Zetterstéen, p. 75; p. 184, 1. 14; p. 188, П. 3-4. Patrologia, xx, p. 180. 
Sulak, i, р. 368,1. 3; p. 433; p. 743, n. 2; 1i, p. 75,1. 9; p. 156, 1. 12; р. 188, notes; p. 531, 
11. Ibn Kathir, xui, р. 226, 1. 17, 1. 20. Nujüm (С), vii, p. 5, 1l. 1-8; p. 126,1. 4. Nujiim (Р), 
v, p. 458, IL 5-7; p. 555 ; vu, p. 817,11. 15-17 ; p. 818,1. 2; p. 354,1. 14; p. 430, U. 6-9; p. 691, 
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Mamluk era the master of the robes (jamdar) was not of the khassakiya, but 
that his office constituted a preliminary stage to membership in that corps. 
This may be seen from such expressions as: ' wa-a'taqahu wa-sar min jumlat 
al-mamàhk al-jamdariya thumma bagiya khassakiyan’,) ‘ wa-kan min jumlat 
mamàhk as-sulian al-jamdariya wa-lam yakun | khagsaksyan ^,^. ‘ khassaktya 
khamsa wa-jamdartya mi’ a wa-khamsin’3 The chief of all the jamdartya was 
called ra’s nawbat aljamdariya.* 


Тнк MUSTAKHDAMŪN 


Whereas ustadh usually refers to the purchasing master, or the master who 
buys and frees, the usual meaning of makhdim is the master into whose service 
the mamluk enters after he has received his liberation from the ustadh.5 The 
root khadama is found in various forms, having the meaning of ' service with a 
master following service with the liberating master’, thus: ' huwa ‘айд fulan 
thumma khadam ‘inda Јањ’ * and many other instances.” The recurrent 
phrases ' thumma tiaşal bi-fulàn ' 9. ‘ thumma ttasal bi-khidmat fulan’,® refer 
to a mamluk’s transfer from the service of the original master to that of another. 
The term istakhdam, as applied to mamluks, generally refers to bringing into 
one’s service a mamluk liberated by another master.^ Mustakhdamtün (rarely : 
mamalik al-khidma) thus refers to mamluks who passed from the service of the 


N. 11-18. Hawüdith, p. 178, 1l. 1-6 ; p. 399, 1L 10-13. Малма, iii, fol. 4b, L 12. Ibn Iyas (KM), 
ii, p. 324, n. 3; iv, p. 19, 1. 18; p. 29, 1L 4-8; p. 45, П. 15-17; p. 50, 1. 16; р. 309, П. 9-10. 
Ibn al-Fur&t, ir, p. 111, I. 3-9. Subs, v, p. 454, ll. 14-15; pp. 458-460; p. 463. Daw’ as-Subh, 
p.914; pp. 848-6; рр. 345-6; р. 348. Zubda, рр. 124-5. 

1Tbn Iyás, v, p. 2; p. 200. 

1 Ibn Iy&s (KM), iii, p. 339. 

3 Ibn Iyàs, iv, p. 467, 1. 3. 

* Manhal, iv, fol. 222, 11. 19-20. Daw’, ii, p. 56,1. 29; р. 294, П. 22-3. 

5 Daw’, iii, p. 7, 1. 6-10; p. 18; p. 30; 11. 2, 9, 11, 13, 23. C£. also Sulak, ii, p. 349, U. 14-15. 
Мијат (Р), vi, p. 310, 1. 10. Hawadith, p. 645, 1. 7. The bulk of the material dealing with this 
question has been gathered in L'Esclavage du Mamelouk, pp. 28, 29, 33, 57, 58, where it has also 
been pointed out that the sources are sometames Jax in their use of the terms ustadh and makhdüm, 
the meanmgs of which are їп some cases reversed. An outstanding example of such laxity is 
provided by Baybars al-Mansüri, who calls Qal&ün throughout his chronicle al-makhdtim, though 
this sultan was the master who purchased and set him free. 

* Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 180,1. 17. . 

Y Nujüm (P), vi, p. 605,1. 18,1. 21; p. 621,1]. 22-23 ; vii, p. 337, П. 4-5. Ibn 0805 Shuhba, 
fol. 49b, 1. 3. Daw’, iii, p. 61,1. 8; p. 177, ]L 20-5 ; p. 277, ll. 14-16. 

8 Tibr, p. 279,1. 8. Khitat, ii, p. 68, IL 1-2. Durar, iv, p. 489,1. 13. Daw’, iii, p. 11, I1. 8—4; 
p. 36; p. 285,1. 10,1. 29; vi, p. 104, П. 3-4; p. 224,1. 14; x, p. 165, U. 4-5. 

° Fawét, і, p.282. Manhal, i, fol. 18b, 1. 7,1. 10 ; fol. 143b, 1. 7 ; fol. 192a, 1. 17 ; ii, fol. 190a, 
17; vii, fol. 260b, 1. 3. Ibn Iyüs, ii, р. 162, П. 8-9. Daw’, iii, p. 174; p. 289, П. 23-4; р. 295, 
11. 24-8 ; vi, p. 194. In connexion with notes 1 to 5, of. material gathered on the same question in 
L'Esclavage du Mamelouk. It is likely that the phrase ' thumma intama И-? hes a meaning 
similar to ' umma itiasal bi-khadmat . . ° (of. Daw’, iii, p. 10; p. 17; vi, p. 231,1. 8; pp. 211, 
1. 29-212, 1. 1). To indicate passing from rank to rank, from duty to duty, the sources use such 
expressions as ‘ianaggal fi al-khidam ', ‘° tanaqqal fi al-tqtd‘dt wa-Limriydt’, ' tagallabat. bii 
al-alwül '. (Manhal, i, fol. 2038, 11.,21-2. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 43,1. 12; p. 277, ll. 12-13, 1l. 15-16, 
Il, 22-3; p. 270,1. 29; р. 203, IL 4-5; р. 318, L 14; .م‎ 356, 1. 21; р. 447, 1. 11. Ibn Qadî 
Shuhba, fol. 72a, 1. 6. Daw’, x, p. 279, 1. 17.) 

10 Daw’, iii, p. 82, П. 27-9. Nujüm (P), v, p. 105, ll. 18-19. Manhal, v, fol. 46b, U. 12-16. 
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original ‘master to that of a new one, and this term is set in opposition to 
mushtarawat.i 

Within the framework of the Royal Mamluks, both the gardnig and the 
sayfiya were mustakhdamtün, for both groups entered the service of the ruling 
sultan after having served other masters. - 


The Mamluks of Former Sultans 


The mamluks of former sultans were called mamalik as-salatin al- 
mulaqaddsma,? датата, or garanis. Very frequently, however, they were not 
all included under one appellation, but appeared as separate units under the 
surname of their respective masters. Thus, in the days of al-Ashraf Barsbày, the 
mamluks of the sultans who had preceded him included the za@hiriya (Barqüq), 
the nasiriya (Faraj), the mu’ayyadiya (Shaykh), and others (see n. 2, p. 218). 
Much more rarely these units were designated not by the sultan's surname, but 
by his first name, e.g., al-khushgadamiya, al-aynaliya, aljagmagiya, etc.* Each 
such unit was generally called ‘group’ or ‘ faction’ (fa'sfa, pl. tawa'sf).^ In 
contrast to the mushtarawüt, who formed a single and united a’ tfa, the mamluks 
of former sultans did not, naturally enough, constitute a united front. Their 
factions were separate and often inimical, and their sole unifying factor was 
their hatred of the mushtarawat, who were their juniors and lorded it over them. 
The mamluks of ex-sultan B could not forget how the mamluks of ex-sultan A 
had forcibly displaced them from the status of mushtarawat, and the same 
grudge was borne by the mamluks of ex-sultan C against those of ex-sultan B, 
and so on. "The chances for conflict among the various units of former sultans' 


1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 452; рр. 454-5; vi, pp. 264-5; p. 384, IL 4-5. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 56, 
l. 83-5; p. 89; p. 106; p. 107, П. 18-23 ; p. 143, П. 13—25; p. 162. Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fo. 39b, 
Л, 7-10. Ibn al-Furüt twice mentions mamülik mustakhbara as a body antagonistic to the 
mushtarawat (ix, p. 88, 1. 3; p. 98); the context would seem to indicate that the term ів 
synonymous with mustakhdama, but its etymology is not clear. It is possible that the mustakhbaza 
mentioned by Ibn Taghribirdi (Nujüm (P), vii, p. 450, notes) have some connexion with 
al-mustakhbara. For mustakhdamin, cf.: Quatremére, vol. i, pt. і, p. 64; p. 160. La Syrie, 
p. xxxiii Feudalism, р. 55. W. Popper, Glossary to Nujüm, vol. vi, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

2 Zubda, p. 116, 1. 18-14. The epithet ' sultàniya which az-Zahiri, and after him Poliak 
(Feudalism, p. 2) apply to the mamluks of the former sultans is not accurate, for mamalik 
sullansya was the accepted appellation of the Royal Mamluks, as shown by the references presented 
above and below, which form but a very small part of the material supplied on this subject by the 
sources. It must, however, be indicated that tbe writer has encountered a few isolated oases 
in which the term sultaniya seems to apply to the mamluks of the former sultans (Ibn Iyàs, ii, 
р. 25, lL 14-16; iii (KM), р. 362, Il. 4-10), but these are extremely rare. 

з Evidence as to the identity of the garünis with the mamluks of the former sultans will be 
presented in Appendix B, to be included in Part III of this article. 

4 Ibn Іуда (KM), iii, pp. 2,1. 21-8, 1. 3; p. 73,1. 13; р. 92,1. 21; p. 132, IL 22-3. Во far we 
met the demgnation of a mamluk unrt by the sultan’s first name and not by his surname only in 
Ibn Iyàs's chronicle. 

š Миуйт (P), vi, p. 770, 1.9; vii, р. 29,1. 18; pp. 656, 1. 15—657, 1. 5; p. 666, 1. 2-18. 
Hawédith, p. 205, 1. 17-18; p. 443, П. 8-9; Ibn Iyàs (KM), iii, pp. 2,1. 21—3,1. 3; p. 92,1. 21; 
p. 132, H. 22-3. The tightness of the bonds which tied to each other the members of the same 
іа may be judged from the fact that Mamluk history knows of no single instance of the 
merger of the mamluks of one tá'sfa with those of another to form a single ia@’ifa. Every Mamluk 
fifa kept its separate existence and disappeared only with the death of the last of its members. 
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mamluks were considerable, especially in the Circassian period, when the 
number of these units was very large as a result of the sultans' brief reigns 
(al-Maqrizi notes seven such units for his own ішпе). This in turn gave rise 
to all sorts of coalitions and combinations of forces, of which Mamluk 
historiography records many instances. Such coalitions were generally of a 
most temporary nature, and the stability of each sultan’s rule was to a large 
extent dependent on his ability to take full advantage of the rivalry among 
the various units. 

A detailed presentation of the vast material supplied on this topic by 
Mamluk sources is of no special interest. Only the overall conclusion is of 
importance ; the actual political skirmishes and intrigues offer little variety. 
Some of the material gathered in this connexion will be found in the foot- 
notes. We shall content ourselves here with a single example drawn from the 
reign of sultan Khushqadam, showing the extent to which these coalitions were 
fluid, and the dexterity needed by the sultan to consolidate his position on such 
shifting sands. In his obituary notice reviewing Khushqadam's life, Ibn 
Taghribirdi relates that it was the constant friction among the various fawa@ if 
that gave the sultan peace of mind and a feeling of security from sudden attack, 
since he was aware of the disunity prevailing among the several mamluk units,’ 
When, however, we examine the career of that sultan, the picture becomes less 
idyllic. Ibn Taghribirdi himself offers some interesting details of Khushqadam's 
precarious situation in 868, when he was compelled to administer an oath of 
loyalty to his Amirs of a Thousand. This lack of security derived from his 
strained relations with the various mamluk tawa’tf. These were, in the order 
of their seniority: al-mu’ayyadiya Shaykh, al-ashrafiya Barsbay, az-zahtriya 
Jaqmag and al-ashrafiya Aynal. The mw ayyadiya were the colleagues 
(khushdashiya) of the sultan. They were few in numbers (less than fifty) but 
most of them were amirs. The governors of Aleppo and Damascus, as well as 
other important Damascus amirs, were of their number. In Egypt the amir 


1 Khitat, i, p. 95. 

a Nujüm (P), vi, p. 374, U. 3-5 ; pp. 425-6; р. 532; р. 588; vii, pp. 12-19; р. 13, IL 18-20; 
р. 16,11. 16-17; р. 19; р. 20, D. 18-22; p. 75; р. 87,1.9 p. 392; р. 396, IL 11-12; p. 398, 
U. 11-12 ; p. 756; p. 460, Ш. 6-10; p. 461, IL 12-16; pp. 657,1. 18—658, l. 9; pp. 663, 1. 16-664, 
1.18; р. 666,1. 2-18; pp. 666-8 ; .م‎ 672, 1. 5-18; р. 697; р. 699,12; р. 701,11. 2-3; p. 720; 
р. 754, U. 4-5; pp. 834-8; p. 854, П. 9-11. Hawādih, p. 183, 1l. 10-18; pp. 233, 1. 21—284, L 5; 
p. 371; p. 372; p. 410; pp. 442-4; pp. 520,1. 20—521, 1. 6; р. 650, ll. 4-9; pp. 550, 1. 20—551, 
L 14; р. 553, IL 19-21; pp. 610-15; p. 643,11. 8-9. Ibn Tyas, ii, p. 71,11. 23-5; p. 76, IL 16-17; 
p. 93, П. 2-3, Il. 5-8; p. 176,1. 24-6 ; (KM) ïi, p. 78,1. 13. The fact of belonging to any military 
group or political unit is denoted in the sources by the term ‘ kin min hizb’ or by similar 
expressions contaming the word ‘ hizb’: Nujüm (С), vii, p. 30, ll. 12-15; (P) v, p. 360; .م‎ 403, 
1.14; vi, p. 213,1. 12; p. 524; vii, p. 44,11. 15-16; p. 789,1. 6. Hawäduh, p. 352, 1.14; р. 596, 
1. 10; p. 719, 1. 22. Manhal, i, fol. 200b, 1-18; fol. 201a, П. 2-3 ; fol. 203a, 1. 10 ; ii, fol. 32a, 
IL 6-7; fol. 1288; iv, fol. 1108, 1. 1. Ibn Qadî Shuhba, fol. 85a, I. 14. Daw’, i, p. 318,1. 9; iii, 
p. 86; p. 41, П. 25-6; x, p. 345, ll. 21-2. To denote grouping around в certain individual for 
common action, political or otherwise, the sources use the term ‘ aff ‘ala’ (Ibn Kathir, xiv, 
р. 363. Manhal, i, fol. За, 1. 14; ii, fol. 17b, 1. 17). 

° Hawadith, p. 600, ll. 4-9. 
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majlis (lord of the audience), the amir akhür Кайт (grand master of the stable), 
the dawadar kabir and one other of the Amirs of a Thousand belonged to this 
ta'ifa. The rest of the mu’ayyadiya were Amirs of Forty and Amirs of Ten (see 
the amirs' offices and ranks below) so that much power was concentrated in 
the hands of the members of this group in spite of their low number : ' wa-hum 
Батат bi-hàdhiht al-kayfiya’. As for the ashraftya Barsbay, they formed the 
greater part of the army (or of the amirs ?) and many of them were Amirs of a 
Thousand, Amirs of Ten, khassaktya, and office holders (arbab waza’tf). They 
were among the sultan’s adversaries, for,many of them had been exiled and 
imprisoned by him, together with their important amirs. The zahiriya Jaqmaq 
constituted the backbone and main strength of the army of that time: ‘ wa- 
hum hayl al-'askar al-misri al-Gn’. Many of them were Amirs of a Thousand, 
Amirs of Forty, Amirs of Ten, and office holders. The sultan put their leader 
Janibak ad-Dawadar in prison, as well as Tanam Ragas, and exiled and 
imprisoned many others of them. They, like the ashraftya Barsbay, stored up 
much resentment against the sultan. The ashraftya Ауп@, i.e. the mamluks of 
the sultan’s immediate predecessor, were numerous, but lacked leaders, since the 
sultan persecuted them with the utmost ruthlessness, especially since the time 
they had conspired against him with his mushtarawat. From that day, the 
sultan had pursued, dispersed, and harassed them without respite, going so far 
as to kill their leaders or drown them in the Nile. In the same year his relations 
with his mushtarawat were greatly strained, and he had a great fear of them. 
It thus emerges that he had no military unit left on which he could rely except 
the sayfiya ; these had no feeling of comradeship, and allied themselves always 
with the winning side (see p. 220). Under these circumstances, the sultan was 
compelled to attempt a rapprochement with the zahiriya Jaqmaq, and to make 
amends for having persecuted them in the past. His apologies were accepted 
for want of a better choice, and the 2ahartya became his allies in outward 
appearance. Inwardly they kept their grudge against him, convinced as they 
were that he was the source of all their misfortunes. The sultan was well 
aware that their allegiance was mere lip service, and that they would cease 
supporting him as soon as they had reconciled themselves with their rivals, the 
aynàliya. When this occurred, the sultan would have to depend on the handful 
of mwayyadiya, who were, as has been noted, his khushdashiya, against the 
combined forces of these two large groups. But he could not even rely entirely 
on the mw’ayyadiya, for he suspected one of their leaders of coveting the throne. 
In such a situation, the sultan might very well remain without any supporters 
at all, for the mu’ayyadiya were the khushdashtya of the contender as well, and 
thus quite liable to turn their backs on Khushqadam and support his rival. 
Such instability, Ibn Taghribirdi concludes, shook to the very foundations the 
Mamluk kingdom at that time.t 

In spite of the disunity and antagonism which reigned among the датат, 
it would be unjustified not to consider them a single unit. Their ill-treatment 

2 Hawadith, рр. 442, 1. 7444, 1. 10. 
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at the hands of the mushtarawüt and the ruling sultan forced the various 
tawa’tf of the garanis into each other's arms, and they were often moved to 
take united action against their common oppressors. 


The Sayftya 

It has been pointed out above that the sayfiya were those mamluks who 
passed from the service of the amirs to that of the sultan, because of their 
master’s death or dismissal. They may also be said to be, as another definition 
has it, Amire’ Mamluks serving at the bab as-silsila.? That they were of the 
Royal Mamluks is clear from the expression al-mamaltk as-sulianiya as- 
sayfiya,® and, in addition, we are told of a large number of mamluks who 
served the amirs but were made Royal Mamluks after they had been transferred 
to the sultan’s service. 

Of course, the sayfiya, each of whom had served under а different master 
before he was thrown together with the others into a single corps, were in- 
different and strange to one another, to the mushtarawat, to the garanis, and 
to the sultan. They lacked the essential unifying factor of loyalty to the 
khushdàsh on the one hand and to the ustadh on the other. Their allegiance to 
any particular sultan was lax and vacillating. The words of the historian offer 
a succinct characterization : ‘They are as nothing, for they generally follow 
the majority ; none of them is tied to any particular sultan (wa-la yaktartth 
ahaduhum bi-sultan bt-‘aynihs) but they serve whoever happens to ascend the 
throne much in the manner of the popular dictum: ‘ Whosoever marries my 
mother, to him I ery: “ О my father " (kul man tazawwaj bi-wmmi, giht lahu 
ya айл). 5 

Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, who did not strictly adhere to mamluk criteria of 
respectability, but paid greater heed to military talent, introduced into his 
service large numbers of sayfiya, claiming that they were time-tested and 
battle-tried veterans. 

But he was an exception in that respect, as in many others. In general, 
the status of the sayfiya was far inferior to that of the other units of Royal 
Mamluks (for data on their inferior pay see Appendix B). The sultan sternly 
upbraided thé members of an expeditionary force for having appointed as their 
commander the atabak of Tripoli, a sayf* and a stranger (rajul sayfa gharib)." 
The appointment of Amir Yiisuf as governor of Safed aroused the hostility 


1 Zubda, p. 116, ll. 14-15. It seems plausible that the sayfiya were so called because during the 
Circassian period almost all the Mamluk amirs bore the title of Sayf ad-Din. 

2 Мијат (P), vii, p. 543, note. Cf. also Hawadith, p. 443, ll. 16-17. 

з Hawadith, p. 334, ll. 4-5. Cf. also Nujüm (P), vi, p. 426, 1. 10. 

4 See, for instance, Nujüm (P), v, p. 216; p. 513, IL 22-3. Manhal, ii, fol. 59b, ll. 8-6. Ibn 
Iyàs, ii, p. 24, 1. 21-2. Daw’, iii, p. 209; p. 287, IL 13-14 ; vi, p. 231, IL 22-3; x, p. 165. Durar, 
ii, p. 196, 1. 16. Ibn Iyás, зу, p. 209, 1. 14; v, p. 14, П. 21-2. In fairly rare instances, one 
encounters the expression al-mamdalik as-sullániya was-sayfiya (Ibn Tyas, ii, p. 25, ll. 14-16; 
(KM) ш, р. 362, Il. 4-10), but it seems that this is mere laxity ın terminology. 

5 Hawàdsth, р. 443, ll. 15—19. * Nujüm (P), vi, p. 430, ll. 16—18. 

з Hawadith, p. 448, ЇЇ, 7-11. 
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of the amirs because he was a sayfs. On the other hand, it happened that 
membership in a weak body such as the sayfiya was of assistance in being 
promoted. Thus, for instance, the appointment of Barsbày as governor of 
Damascus suited the sultan better than that of Birdibak, for Barsbay was a 
member of the sayfiya and a stranger (таўы sayft gharib) from whom nothing 
need be feared, while Birdibak was among the leaders of the zahtriya Barqüq.? 
But though a few individuals could indirectly benefit from the fact that they 
belonged to the sayfiya, the group as a whole was treated, especially towards 
the end of the Mamluk period, with the utmost harshness and cruelty, as can 
be seen from the following event : 

In Sha'bàn 903 the plague (an) which burst out in Egypt some months 
earlier, reached its peak. On the 20th of that month the julban caused con- 
siderable trouble and mischief in the citadel, and smashed some of the amirs’ 
saddles, saying that while the plague carried off most of them (akhadha 
ghalibahum) only very few of the amirs and the mamalik sayfiya were affected 
by it. So the julban declared : ' If the sayftya are not afflicted by the plague, 
we shall ЕШ them by the sword (idhà lam yuf‘anii as-sayfiya nagtuluhum 
bis-sayf). © This threat of the julban bore immediate fruit. The sultan decided 
to diminish the number of the sayftya by transferring a considerable part of 
them back to the amirs. The atabak al-‘asakir alone had to receive 160 sayfiya.* 
The sayftya had hardly time to recover from this blow when another followed : 
many of them were forced to take part in a prolonged campaign in Upper 
Egypt.’ 

This attitude of the julban seems to be, on the face of it, rather odd and 
unreasonable ; but in reality it was based on very sound grounds. The plagues, 
which visited Egypt much more frequently during the Circassian period than 
during the period which preceded it, played & very important role in the 
struggle for power of the various Mamluk units. The julban, who were com- 
parative newcomers to Egypt, and therefore less immune, suffered during a 
plague far heavier losses than the experienced units. Sometimes more than a 
third or a half of them would be wiped out.5 The whole numerical proportion 
between the various Mamluk factions will thus be transformed almost overnight 
to the detriment of the julban. Naturally they and their master, the ruling 
sultan, would endeavour to mitigate the effects of the calamity. Among other 
means they would try to weaken their opponents. Of the two rival factions 
(qaranis, sayf ya) they would more readily turn to the latter who were weaker 
and whose members lacked the feeling of mutual solidarity ; and this is what 
they actually did during the above-mentioned plague. 

3 Ibn Iyás, iv, p. 46, 1l. 22-3. 3 Hawadith, p. 454, ЇЇ. 7-9. 

3 Al-Ans&ri, Hawédith az-zamdn wa-wafayăi ash-shuyitkh wal-agran. Cambridge MS., Dd. 11, 
2, fol. 21b, ll. 5-10. 

4 Ibid., fol. 24b, ll. 8-13. 

5 [bid., fol. 26b, 1, 189—272, 1. 4; fol. 29a, П. 4-10. 


5 See the author's ‘The Plague and its Effects upon the Mamluk Army’, J.R.A.S., 1946, 
loc. oit. 
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The sayfiya were extremely weak as a political unit, and seldom acted 
independently to improve their position." They usually made common cause 
‘with the mamluks of former sultans in their struggle for a better status.? 


FIGURES ON THE ROYAL MAMLUKS (AND OTHER UNITS) 


We are in possession of fairly abundant contemporary information on the 
numbers of mamluks serving in the kingdom. Most of it is, however, restricted 
to a single unit of the Royal Mamluks, viz. the mushtarawat. Data as to the 
total number of Royal Mamluks are scanty, while no accurate picture can be 
formed as to the numbers of the Amirs’ Mamluks or their alterations from one 
period to another, except for the fact that they were greatly reduced in the 
Circasaian period (see section ' The Mamluks of the Amirs’ in Part II of this 
article). The sources are sometimes not clear as to whether figures cited include 
non-mamluk soldiery or refer to mamluks only. So far as is known to the 
writer, only al-Maqrizi gives a list containing the numbers of the mamluks from 
the inception of the Mamluk kingdom until his time.? This list is very incom- 
plete, and should be supplemented by many additions and corrections based 
on the chronicles and other sources, as we shall attempt to do below. 

In addition, Mamluk sources have handed down two other lists, giving the 
numbers of mamluks in service during the reign of a particular sultan. The 
first of these, also cited by al-Maqrizi, gives figures on the new organization 
&nd composition of the army encamped in Egypt, which resulted from the 
rawk an-nàsiri carried out by Sultan an-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalàün in А.н. 
715.4 The second list, of unknown date, includes army figures for the whole 
Mamluk kingdom and is cited by Khalil b. Shahin az-Zahiri; the numbers 
seem greatly out of proportion.® 

Below will be found the numbers of the mamluks from the rise of the 
Mamluk state until ite fall. 

Of Aybak, the first Mamluk sultan, Ibn Taghribirdi says that he had 
soldiers, mamluks, and retinue exceeding by several times those of the sultans 
of the historian's own time, despite the fact that the latter ruled over a much 
greater territory. But Ibn Taghribirdi cites no figures whatever. Ав to the 
army of Baybars al-Bunduqdàri, there is great disparity among the various 
accounts. He had 12,000 troops according to one version, 16,000 according to 
another," but a third claims that, whereas the armies of the later Ayyubid 


1 Ibn Tyas, ıi, p. 48, 1. 28. On the outting down of the wages of both the sayftya and the 
айа an-nàs, see Ibn Tyàs, iv, pp. 65, 1. 23—66, 1. 1. 

з Nujüm (P), vi, pp. 426-6; pp. 770,1. 15—771,1. б; vu, p. 13, П. 18-20; p. 896, II. 11-12; 
p. 298, U. 11-12; p. 072,11. 13-18 ; p. 836,1. 8; р. 837,1. 7. So far as we know, the term sayfiya 
appears only in the Circassian period. In the Bahri period, mention is made of al-mamdlik 
al-manstriya as-sayfiya (Sulük, i, p. 821, ll. 2-3), but it is not olear whether this refers to втв’ 
mamluks. 

3 Khitat, i, pp. 94-5. 

4 To be described under the heading ‘ The Halga’, in Part II of this article. 

$ Both lists will be reproduced in full in Appendix А, ın Part ПІ of this article. 

5 Nujüm (С), vii, p. 15, U. 3-4. з Zubda, р. 116. Sulük, i, p. 638. 
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sultans al-Kamil Muhammad and his son as-Salih Ayyub numbered 10,000 
soldiers, Baybars raised an army four times as large, which was also given 
better equipment, better clothes, and much larger pay." This would put the 
total figure at 40,000, but there is no doubt that this does not refer to mamluks 
only, since the same source states in an earlier passage that Baybars’ mamluks 
numbered only 4,000.2 Qalaün had 12,000 purchased Turkish and Mongol 
mamluks according to one version, 7,000 according to another; Mamluk 
sources themselves tend to accept the lower figure.? The historian Baybars 
al-Mansüri, Qal&ün's devoted mamluk, and the most important authority on 
the kingdom during that sultan's time, states that the number of Qalaün's 
mamluks, comprising all regimenis and ranks, was at the end of his rule only 
over 6,000, a number which he considers to be very high: ‘ wa-amma man 
hawathu yaduhu ba'da as-saltana min al-mamalik al-mansuriya alladhina 
ishtarahum bi-anfas al-athman wa-afada ‘alayhim malabis al-hsan fa-innahum 
этар fi akhir dawlatihi ila mà yanif ‘an sittat alaf mamlik arbab iqta‘at 
wa-ashab jamakiyat wa-umara@ tablkhanat wadhawsü rutab wa-tabagat fa-minhum 
aljamdartya wal-khassakiya wal-mafarida wal-bahriya wal-mugaddamin wal- 
burjiya’.4 A special corps d'élite, the burjiya, created by the same sultan, 
numbered 3,700 mamluks. It is claimed that the number of Qalaiin’s 
mamluks, who were highly disciplined and showed unusually great respect 
for their lord and master, surpassed that of the mamluks of any preceding 
sultan. The sources make no mention, so far as is known to the writer, 
of the number of mamluks owned by al-Ashraf Khalil. Al-Maqrizi in 
the list referred to above, claims that that sultan had 12,000 purchased 
mamluks, but this figure is doubtful, since it is unlikely that Khalil could have 
managed, in his three-year reign, to buy such а large number of mamluks. 
Moreover, al-Maqrizi himself states elsewhere (1n his al-Khitat) that al-Ashraf 
aimed at creating an army of 10,000 men, indicating that the mamluks he 
actually owned numbered less than that figure. Data concerning the number 
of the mamluks owned by an-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalaiin are insufficient, 


1 Nujüm (C), vii, p. 192, ll. 5-10. Fawàat al- Wafatkit, 1, p. 115. Baybars’ army was completely 
equipped; during one review, the entire army marohed past him, so that it would not be said 
that в, single soldier had had to borrow anything (Sulük, i, p. 617, 1. 5-17). Durimg that same 
review, he told the political envoys that that was the army of the capital only (Suluk, i, p. 619, 
ll. 6-8), but this was doubtless great exaggeration, sinoe the flrst-olass troops of the whole 
langdom were, for the most part, concentrated in the capital. Al-Maqrizi is of the opinion that 
the Mamluks ımıtated the Ayyubids (hadhiü hadhwahum) in all matters of military organization. 

з Nujüm (С), уп, p. 179, ll. 16-17. In the passage cited here, it is specified that these were 
khOssaki amurs and office holders ; we are unable to determine whether the source meant that all 
of Baybars’ mamluks were holders of offices and ranks, or whether the figure quoted here refers 
only to those among them who did hold such ranks and offices. 

3 Nujüm (С), vii, p. 827, ll. 3-7. Manhal, i, fol. 1338, 11. 20-3. Suliik, 1, p. 755, 1. 20. Ibn 
al- Furat, viii, p. 97, ll. 21-6. Khia, і, pp. 94-5; ii, p. 214. Ibn Lyas, 1, p. 20. 

^ Baybars al-Mansüri, Zubdat al-Fikra fl Ta'rikh al-Hijra, B.M. MS., Add. 23, 326, fol. 99a, 
1. 13—99b, 1. 1. 

* Nujüm (С), vu, pp. 327, 1. 15—328, 1. 2. * Ibn al-Furat, viii, p. 97, ll. 21-6. 

? Khstat, i, p. 95. 8 Khilat, ii, p. 214. 
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despite the statement that he bought them on a scale previously unknown.! 
Here again the only information available is that of al-Maqrizi's list, which 
gives the figure 12,000 once more.* The repetition of this figure three times as 
regards the mamluks of three different sultans is suspicious. It is only for the 
beginning of Muhammad b. Qalaiin’s third sultanate, during which he gained 
independence, that a reliable account exists. According to this account he 
owned in 715, during ar-rawk an-nasirt, a total of 2,000 mamluks. But of 
course this figure in no way reflects the situation during that sultan’s rule, for 
two reasons: on the one hand, he was unable to buy as many mamluks as he 
wished before his third sultanate, hemmed in as he was by the supervision of 
his rivals, the amirs Baybars and Salar, who used their best efforts to restrict 
his power,’ and, on the other hand, his third sultanate extended over as long a 
period as twenty-six years. It was during that period, in which he was fully 
independent, that he bought the greater part of his mamluks. In addition to 
the explicit statement cited elsewhere ? regarding that sultan's large-scale 
buying of mamluks, it is important to recall that he increased the fertility of 
Egypt so that, as the historian clearly states, he was able to cover the expendi- 
ture required by his large army. He augmented Egypt’s fertile soil area by one 
half: ‘2ddat 719087 an-nisf'.* (See рр. 225-7 the intimate connexion between 
the numerical strength of the Army, the number of available fiefs, and the 
economic situation of the realm.) 

In the interval between the death of an-Nasir Muhammad in 741 and the 
first years of the reign of al-Ashraf Sha‘ban, we have no information as to the 
mamluks’ numbers. In 769, viz. after four years of rule, Sha ban had no more 
than 200 mamluks,’ This low figure is probably due to the fact that the sultan 
did not enjoy independence during the first years of his reign. 

The accession to power of the Circassian sultans marks a distinct decrease 
in the mamluks’ numbers. It is said of Barqüq, the first to rely on mamluks 
from this racial stock, that he bought many mamluks as soon as he came 
to power, and that he owned 3,000 of them within a few years.? On the other 
hand, it is also reported that during the whole of his first reign he bought no 
more than 2,000, excluding those he favoured and promoted from among the 


1 Sulith, ii, p. 524, 1. 13—525, 1. 15. з Khitaf, i, р. 95. з Khifat, ii, p. 218, 1. 10. 

4 On the basis of this figure of 2,000 Royal Mamluks, Polak draws an unwarranted conclusion 
as to the accuracy of the figures of mamluks cited by the sources (Feudalism, p. 6 and n. 7). 
On numbers of mamluks see also: G. Wiot, Précis de 1” Histoire d'Égypte, Cairo, 1932, vol. i, 
р. 242. 

5 Cf. Г" Esclavage du Mamelouk, рр. 2-8. 

* Nujüm (C), ix, p. 198, 1. 4; pp. 192-3. It is related of an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalüün 
that he knew his own and his father's mamluks by name, as well as the rank and pay of each of 
them (Nujüm (С), ix, p. 178, ll. 12-14). The Mamluk amir Azdamur al-Mujiri, who was brought 
before the Khan Gházün, told him that the above-named sultan possessed 10,000 Turkish 
mamluks lke himself, but one of the Mongol Khan’s courtiers contested the acouraoy of this 
figure (Zetterstéen, p. 103, Ш. 10-20). On an-Nagir Muhammad’s virtues in comparison with 
subsequent sultans, see Nujüm (С), ix, p. 191, П. 3-7; р. 195, Il. 1-14. 

7 Nujüm (Р), v, p. 208, 1. 17-19. * Manhal, ii, fol. 61b, ll. 17-18. 
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great amirs and the khäāssakīya, who were his khushddshiya.1 As for figures 
covering the total duration of his rule, there are diverse accounts: according 
to Ibn Tahgribirdi’s an-Nujim az-Zahira, he had 5,000 mushtarawat,? while 
the same author's al-Manhal as-Sàf* credits him with the same number of 
mushtarawàát and mustakhdamtin combined 3 ; whereas according to al-Maqrizi, 
the combined total of his mushtarawat and mustakhdamün was 4,000.4 In the 
days of Barqüq complaints were voiced as to the ‘ depleted army of Islam’ 
and the amirs, having consulted with each other as to the best cure for this ill, 
came to the conclusion that wagfs dating from Muhammad b. Qalaiin’s time 
or later should be dissolved and handed over to the army. This was done, in 
spite of the vigorous opposition of the clerics. These drastic measures were 
taken under the pressure of an impending offensive of Timur Lang against the 
Mamluk kingdom.5 The same claim is repeated under Barqüq's son, Faraj: 
the Mamluk armies have been reduced because of the increase of waqfs, which 
must be dissolved so that it may be possible to re-hire the idle soldiery 
(al-ajnad al-battalsn).* 

For the reign of al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh, the total number of Royal Mamluks 
may be computed, but we have no information concerning the number of the 
mushtarawit. In 820 he disbursed 8,000 dinars for the clothes (Atswa) of the 
Royal Mamluks’; every mamluk then received 500 dirhams for the kiswa, 
so that we arrive at the figure of 5,500-5,700 for the aggregate of the Royal 
Mamluks. That this tallies with the facts may be judged from the report that 
in 824 the sultan, at a parade attended by the majority of the Royal Mamluks, 
gave out the pay of 4,000 soldiers.? The extent to which the purchasing of 
mamluks was reduced during the Circassian period may be inferred also from 
the accounts concerning the mamluks of al-Ashraf Barsbay. It is related that 
he was addicted to buying large numbers of mamluks, that in this he emulated 
Barqüq, and that, had it not been for the plague he would have owned more 
than 2,000 (1): In other words, he owned even less than that small number. 
What is even more surprising is Ibn Taghribirdi's statement that until his own 
time the mamluks of Barsbày formed the bulk of the Mamluk forces (‘ wa-slà 
al-an mamalikuhu hum mu'zam ‘askar al-tslim’)™ This statement is even 
repeated in his chronicle for the year 868, viz. twenty-seven years after 
Barsbày's death. To this must be added the account of al-Maqrizi, who lived 
under Barsbay, concerning the strength of the Mamluk army in his days. 
According to that author, the troops of the halga and the Royal Mamluks, if 

1 Мијат (Р), v, p. 420, IL 13-15. Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 89, ll. 7-8. 

3 Nujüm (P), v, p. 599. з Manhal, ii, fol. 72b, ll. 3-4. * Khitat, i, p. 95. 

5 Мијат (P), v, p. 312, Ш. 7-11; р. 384, Il. 14-21; vi, p. 47, I. 4 ff. 

* Nujüm (P), vi, p. 47, IL 4 ff. 

? Мијат (P), vi, p. 422, 11. 11-12. 

* For the ratio between the dirham and the dinar in the Mamluk period, see D’ Esclavage du 


Mamelouk, p. 42, and E. Strauss, ‘ Prix et Salaires à lÉpoque Mamelouke’, R.E.I., 1949, 
pp. 49 ff. 


° Nujüm (P), vi, p. 481. 10 Nujüm (P), vi, p. 773, П. 6-12. 
п Nujüm (Р), vi, p. 773, U. 12-17. 13 Hawàádsth, р. 442, IL 15-17. 
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combined, would &mount to no more than 5,000, of which 1,000 or less would 
be suitable for combat.’ | 

This sombre picture of the numerical strength of the Mamluk army during ‘ 
Barsbay’s reign seems, however, to be somewhat mitigated by the following 
information furnished by Ibn ‘Arabshah in his biography of sultan Jaqmaq. 
According to this historian 120,000 dinars were distributed among the Royal 
Mamluks during one pay parade in 841, the year of Barsbay’s death, and 
every mamluk received 30 dinars (wa-ft hadha al-yawm unfiga fi al-mamalik 
as-suljantya kull мама mablagh thalathin dinaran ја-Ката jumlatuha mi’ at 
wa-‘tshrin alf dindr).* This implies that the number of the Royal Mamluks in 
841 was about 4,000, а figure which is considerably smaller, indeed, than that 
of 824, but still it shows that the decline of the numerical strength of the 
Mamluk army was not, perhaps, as precipitate as might be inferred from the 
overwhelming evidence supplied by other Mamluk sources. 

It is interesting to note the causes to which Ibn Taghribirdi attributes the 
numerical decline of the army during the Circassian period. He relates that 
when az-Zahir Barqüq took power by force of arms, the amirs began buying 
up the fiefs (tgia‘at) for themselves or their mamluks. Not stopping at thia, 
they obtained from the sultan a monthly salary (jamakiya) for their mamluks. 
In this manner, every one of the latter became at the same time a soldier of 
the halga, a Royal Mamluk, and an amir’s mamluk, so that the earnings of 
three persons were pocketed by a single individual. Hence the decline of the 
Egyptian forces, ‘ now three times smaller than formerly’. There was an addi- 
tional factor which, in the historian’s view, greatly contributed to the reduction 
of the army, viz. the loss of many military fiefs as a result of their being 
transformed into rizag (estates granted as pensions) or into amlak (allodial 
lands). The number of these was ‘enormous and beyond all bounds’. Ibn 
Taghribirdi concludes as follows: ‘Whoever gives careful consideration to 
what we have said will understand the original and the present state of the 
Egyptian army. Were it not for the factors enumerated above, апа were it 
not for the destruction which has befallen some of the regions of the realm, 
because of continuous oppression, increased taxation, and the rulers’ neglect ` 
of the country’s welfare, there would be no adversary capable of resisting the 
Egyptian forces, and no army worthy of comparison with them.’ ? 

Among the factors listed above by Ibn Taghribirdi to account for the 
numerical decline of the Mamluk army, two are of prime importance. The 
first is the reduction in the number of feudal estates (cf. above the endeavours . 
of Barqüq and his son Faraj to increase it by the dissolution of the waqfs) ; 
and the second was the decline of Egyptian economy.* On the other hand, the 


1 Khitat, 1, p. 95, Ц. 9-14. 3 B.M. MS., Or. 3026, fol. 1168, П. 10-11, 

3 Nujüm (P), vi, p. 387, ll. 10-21. 

t The Mamluk sources furnish ample and very convinoing information about the terrible 
decline which has befallen the whole Egyptian economy sinoe the beginning of the 9th century 
A.E. tall the destruction of the Mamluk kingdom (this problem 15 discussed elsewhere by the 
present writer). There can hardly be any doubt that this economic decline was опе of the main 
causes for the drastac reduction m the numerical strength of the Mamluk army. 
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historian greatly overestimates the role played by the Amirs’ Mamluks, for, as 
we shall see in Part 11 of this article, these were far from occupying the important 
position which he attributes to them. But, as to the very fact of the numerical 
decline of the Mamluk army under the Circassians, Ibn Taghribirdi speaks in 
unequivocal language, and his statements are borne out by all the data that 
can be gathered on this subject from Mamluk sources. 

We have not been able to obtain any infomation on the number of Jaqmaq’s 
mushtarawat. Aynal had, at the time of his death, about 1,000 mamluks ‘ or 
a little less or a little more ’, not including 200 which he had bought from his 
predecessor. A most important piece of information—the only one of this 
type known to the writer—is available regarding all types of Royal Mamluks 
in the services of Sultan Khushqadam: The nastriya Faraj constituted an 
unimportant quantity ; the mu’ayyadiya Shaykh numbered 30, most of them 
occupying high posts ; many of the ashrafiya Barsbay were Amirs of Tablkhana 
and Amirs of Ten, and many were khassaktya ; the 2ahiriya Jagmag numbered 
more than 600, including five Amirs of a Hundred; the ashrafiya Аула] 
counted some 1,600 (!); Khushqadam himself had 3,000 mushtarawat, of 
whom 400 were kuttabiya and the rest khassaktya and holders of offices.? Ibn 
Tyas claims that Khushqadam owned 4,000 mamluks,? but this author shows 
a general tendency to exaggerate in comparison with preceding historians 
(thus he claims, for example, that the numbers of the mushiarawat of Barqüq, 
excluding mustakhdamtün, were 7,000, of al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh, 5,000,5 of 
Barsbay, 5,000 9). It is related of Qaytbày that he was fond of buying mamluks, 
and that, had it not been for the plague, the number of his mamluks would 
have reached 8,000.7 It should be borne in mind that that sultan’s reign was 
very long, 873-901 (1468-1495) so that he was able to buy a larger number of 
mamluks than the other Circassian sultans. According to his biographer 
Qàytbày had at the end of 877, i.e. about five years after his accession to the 
throne, more than 2,000 mamluks (wa-tshiara min al-mamalik та yazid ‘ala 
alfay mamlük).5 As for az-Zahir Qangüh, we learn that when he was besieged 
in the Citadel by Tümànb&y the Dawadar, all his supporters deserted him, 
except his own mamluks (mamalikuhu; mamalikuhu mushiarühu) who 
numbered less than 2,000. This figure seems to be rather exaggerated at the 
first glance for a sultan who ruled only a few months. But it should be 
remembered that az-Zahir Qangüh was sultan Qaytbay’s brother-in-law and опе 
of his favourite amirs, and that during the reign of Qàytbay's son, 


' 1 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 671, Il. 15-20. 

? Hawàdith, pp. 550, 1. 22-551, 1. 10. As-Sakhawi states that Sultan Khushqadam bought 
many mamluks (Daw', ui, p. 176, 1. 1). 

з [bn Tyas, ii, p. 81, Il. 9-10. * Ibn Туёз, 1, p. 315. 

5 Ibn Iyās, ii, pp. 13-18. ¢ Ibn Iyàs, ii, p. 21, ll. 1-2. 

1 Ibn Туйз (KM), iii, р. 318, ll. 7-9. 

5 Ta’rikh Qāytbäy at-tarjama ash-sharifa al-ashrafiya, B.M. MS., Or. 3028, fol. 15a, ll. 4-8. 

* Al-Angári, Hawadith az-zaman wa-wafayat ash-shuyükh wal-agran. Cambridge MS., Dd. ll. 2, 
fol. 64a, IL 1-11. 
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an-Nagir Muhammad Abū as-Sa‘adat, he was the dominating figure in the 
Mamluk kingdom. Under such exceptionally favourable circumstances he 
could easily purchase most of his mamluks before he even came to the throne. 
The number of the mamluks of Qàngüh al-Ghawri is not known, but those who 
completed their training at the military school during his reign numbered about ` 
2,500 ; this figure is lower than the number of the sultan’s purchased mamluks, 
as we have attempted to show elsewhere.” 

As for figures including all categories of Royal Mamluks, three, relating to 
the Circassian period, have been cited above: for the reign of al-Mu’ayyad 
Shaykh, 5,500-5,700 ; for the reign of Barsbày, about 4,000; and for the 
reign of Khushqadam, approximately 0,500. We may add that an-Nagir 
Muhammad, in the first half of the 14th century, built barracks (Ифад) which 
could accommodate 12,000 Royal Mamluks.? In his detailed list of the king- 
dom’s army (see Appendix A) az-Zahiri puts the number of Royal Mamluks 
at 10,000. G. de Lannoy, who visited the Mamluk kingdom at the beginning 
of the 15th century, also estimates the Royal Mamluks at 10,000. 

It may be pointed out that we have nowhere found any instance in which 
the sources mention the numbers of the sayfiya. 

The above list concerning the numbers of the Royal Mamluks is, of course, 
far from being full; but it should be emphasized here that it is doubtful 
whether a similar list can be compiled for many Moslem armies in the past, 
with the exception of that of the Ottoman Empire in its later stages. Moreover, 
the above list covers the greatest part of the Mamluk period, and is, most 
probably, quite accurate as far as it goes. This can be judged by the smallness 
of the figures and, what is more important, by the fact that these figures 
generally tally with the information furnished by the sources concerning the 
numerical strength of the Mamluk military expeditions and the numbers of 
mamluks present in pay parades and in other general parades.* 


1 See L’Heclavage du Mamelouk, pp. 18-20. з Zubda, p. 27, U. 5-7. 
3 Archives de UV Orient Latin, vol. iia, p. 91. 
4 The figures of the auxiliary armies in the Mamluk kingdom are far less reliable. 


Studies in Islamic Metal Work—III ' 
By D. 8. Rice 
(PLATES I-VIII) 
1. An unpublished ‘Mosul’ ewer dated 627/1229 
HE Tiirk ve Islam Miizesi in Istanbul possesses a hitherto unpublished 
ewer (Inv. No. 217) signed by a Mawsili artist (Pl. 1(.3 This is an unpre- 
tentious vessel, made of beaten brass and sparingly decorated with inlaid 
designs. It stands 37 cm. high without the lid (which is a later addition) and 
measures 20 cm. in its widest diameter. 

A band of naskht script, without frame or background, decorates the funnel- 
shaped neck. It contains the artist’s name and the date (Fig. 1). Above this 





Fia. l.—The artist's signature. Silver inlay indicated in black. 


circular band there are traces of another inscription of which only a few letters 
can be distinguished, here and there (PL Па). As far as can be judged, the 
style of the letters in the erased inscription is the same as that of the characters 
in the dated inscription. It is probable, therefore, that the artist had himself 
erased the former and repeated his text somewhat lower down on the neck 
of the ewer. 

Three further inscriptions form decorative bands but they contain only 
traditional blessings and good wishes for the owner of the vessel. Two narrow 
bands (1:5 cm. wide) decorate the spout and a large band of Ayyübid naskhi 
(5-2 cm. wide) adorns the shoulder of the ewer (Pl. IIb). 

A valance of arabesques runs round the upper part of the ewer’s body 
(fig. 2), which is otherwise quite plain. The handle is made of tubular, beaten, 
brass and has a ‘ backbone ' decoration of small leaves. The upper part of the 
handle has been clumsily repaired at an unknown date. The lid, which is now 
attached to it, is made of tombac (not of brass like the remainder of the vessel) 
and is an unmistakable, late, and ill-assorted addition. 

The inscriptions and arabesques were originally inlaid with silver but 
much of it has disappeared. Thin fillets of copper were used as inlay for frames 
above and below the broad epigraphic band, and these are, on the whole, well 

1 For earlier instalments of these Studies see BSOAS, xiv, 1952, pp. 564—078, pls. 6-11, 
and BSOAS, xv, 1953, pp. 61-79, ple. ІХ-Х XII. Acknowledgment is due to the Central Research 
Fund of the University of London for а grant in aid of this work. 


з I am indebted to Bay Elif Naoi, Director of the Turk ve Islam Muzesi for the facilities 
granted to me and for permission to publish this ewer. 
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preserved. Red copper was often used as inlay in the 11th and 12th centuries 
but went out of fashion after the first quarter of the 13th. In this ewer it is 
used most sparingly. 

The epigraphic texts read as follows :— 

(a) Round the neck of the ewer (Fig. 1, Pl. Па)— 

من صنعة oM‏ غلام عند الکرے ШЕ o!‏ الموصلى فى FU‏ سبع وعشربن Sling‏ 

‘Of the manufacture of Iyàs the ghulam of ‘Abdulkarim ibn at-Turabi al- 
Mowgili in the year 627’ (== 1229).1 

This inscription provides us with the names of two hitherto unknown 
craftsmen :— 

(1) Iyas the slave or hireling ? of 

(ii) ‘Abdulkarim ibn at-Turabi al-Mawsili. E 

According to Sam'ani (ob. 562/1167), Turabi was the ntsba of some inhabi- 
tants of the city of Merw. Most of them were engaged in commerce and a 
quarter of the city and a market were named after them? Al-Mawsili was 
probably the nesba of ‘Abdulkarim, and at-Turabi that of his father, who may 
have been а descendant of this Persian family. This, however, is not certain, 
as persons with two or more ntsbas are by no means unknown. 

The term san‘a, ‘manufacture’, seems to have been reserved for vessels 
whose dimensions were based on mathematical or astronomical calculations 
and whose execution required care and precision. It is commonly found on 
astrolabes and other astronomical instruments and it also appears on a mudd— 
a measure of capacity—dated 591/1194-5 in the Museum of Islamic Art, 
Cairo. The term san‘a does not appear on household and mosque utensils 
which form the bulk of Islamic metal work. 

Out of 25 known pieces signed by Mawsili artists, twelve have inscriptions 
beginning with the word 'amal, ‘opus’, ten others start with the term naqsh 
. . . ‘decoration by ...’. Only in three instances is the word san'a employed. 
The earliest in date is the ewer under discussion; the two others are (i) a 
prognostication table made by Muhammad ibn Khutlukh dated 639/1241—2 in 
the British Museum 5 and (ii) the so-called Malcolm globe made by Muhammad 
ibn Hilal al-Munajjim and dated 674/1275 in the same collection. 

The two short inscriptions on the spout of the ewer are parts of a single 
text (starting from the band near the mouth of the spout) :— 


(b)‏ العر E‏ والاقبال (е)‏ الزائد والعمر الخالد لصاحه 
(b-c) ‘ Lasting glory and growing success and eternal life to its owner.’‏ 


1 The name of the artist was wrongly rendered by E. Kuhnel (‘ Zwei Mosulbronzen und 
ihr Meister’, in Jahrb. der preuas. Kunstsamml, 1х, 1939, р. 10) as ‘Abdulkarim sbn ar-Ra@ i and 
the year 627 as 1231 instead of 1229. 

* For the meaning of ghulam of. BSOAS, xv, 1953, p. 67. 

3 Sam‘ini, kitab al-ansdb, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1912, p. 104b. 

* Cf. the bibhography given in ROEA, 1x, No. 3478. 

5 Wrongly desoribed in D. Barrett, Islamic Metalwork in the British Museum, London, 1949, 
p. xxii, and pls. 16-17 (also in ROEA, x, No. 4202) as an astronomical table. 

* C£. for a bibliography ROEA, xii, No. 4708. 
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The large inscription which decorates the shoulder of the vessel is also 
made up of traditional blessings :— 


La Vy ودوام )9( والرفعة‎ [рош] والنصر على الاعداء‎ ДЕЛ, المز‎ [handle] 
السابغة لصاحبه‎ Luly 


(d) [handle] ‘ Glory, duration, victory over the enemies [spout] continuance, 
high rank, elevation, and coptous grace to tts owner.’ 

This inscription is set against a background covered by arabesques with 
large loops from which blossom palmettes and split palmettes (Pl. IIb). This 
arabesque scroll is well balanced and well distributed and lends distinction to 
an otherwise rather characterless vessel. 

The eleven known ewers signed by Mawsili artists can be grouped as follows, 
in chronological order :— 

Inscriptions beginning with ‘amal-(*), with nagsh (T) :— 

1. Late 12th or early 13th century, *Ibrahim ibn Mawéaliya, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris.! 

2. 620/1223, (?) Ahmad adh-Dhaki, Messrs. Б. Stora, New York.* 

3. 623/1226, *Hajji Jaldak, ghulaém of No. 2, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York.? 

4. 627/1229 (san'at) lyas, ghulam of 'Abdulkarim at-Turabi, Türk ve 
Islam Müzesi, Istanbul. 

5. 629/1231, *Q&sim ibn ‘Ali, ghulam of No. 1, Kevorkian Foundation, 
New York.* 

6. 629/1232, fShuja‘ ibn Mana (Blacas ewer), British Museum, London. 

7. 644/1246, *Yünus ibn Yüsuf, Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore.* 

8. 657/1259, +Husain ibn Muhammad, Musée du Louvre, Paris.’ 

9. 673/1274, 1'Ali ibn Hamid, Gulistan Museum, Tehran. 

0. 674/1275, 1 Ali ibn Husain, Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Рагів.? 

1. Late 13th century, *'Ali ibn ‘Abdallah al-‘Alawi, Islamische Abteilung, 
Berlin.” 


Of these eleven ewers only one (No. 6) can be said with certainty to have 
been made at Mosul and this is stated clearly in its inscription. Other epigraphic 
evidence indicates that No. 8 was made at Damascus and No. 10 at Cairo. 


1 Cf. BSOAS, xv, 1953, pp. 69-79, pls. XII-X XII. 

3 Unpublished except for details in D. 8. Rice, ‘The Oldest Dated “ Mosul” Candlestick’, 
in The Burlington Magazine, December, 1949, figs. 5-0, facing p. 337. 

3 Of. ECEA, x, No. 3960, and additional bibhographioal references in BSOAS, xv, 1953, 
p. 66, note 3. 

* Cf. BSOAS, loc. cit., pp. 66-9, ple. X-XI. 

5 Cf RCEA, xı, No, 4046, also D. Barrett, op. cit., pls. 12-13. 

* Cf. Walters Gallery of Art, Handbook of the Collection, Baltimore, 1936, fig. on p. 49. Also 
Exhibition of Iranian Art held at the Iranian Institute, New York, 1n 1940, Catalogue, pp. 48-44. 
C£. also ROEA, xi, No. 4267. 

7 Cf. ROEA, xi, No. 4489. 8 Ibid, xi, No. 4697. ? Ibid., xi, No. 4705. 

10Tbid., xi, No. 4363, and the detailed monograph by Е. Kühnel, Zwei Moeulbronzen, loc. cit. 
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No. 5 was made for the amir of an Ayyübid ruler and is almost certainly Syrian. 
No. 9 was dedicated to a Mamlük amir and is either Syrian or Egyptian. The 
undated ewer in the Berlin collection (No. 11) is certainly the latest of the series, 
and shows many characteristics of Syro-Egyptian metal work of the latter half 
of the 13th century. 

Only two of the known ‘ Mosul’ ewers have décors completely devoid of 
human and animal figures (Nos. 4 and 5). The later of these two (the Kevorkian 
ewer dated 629/1231) is a richly decorated vessel which like the other pieces 
in this series belongs to the finest products of 13th century Islamic metal work. 
The ewer of the Türk ve Islam Müzesi, dated two years earlier, is not only 





Fic. 2.—Detail of arabesque. Silver inlay indicated in black. 


important because it provides us with two new names in the small group of 
Mawsili artists, but also because it is a sample of the more ordinary type of 
utensils of which few signed and dated examples have survived. 


2. A cast brass bowl of the thirteenth century in Bologna 


The Museo Civico of Bologna possesses a 13th-century cast brass bowl of 
unusual shape (РІ. II). The vessel consists of two parts: а deep bowl and 
a circular foot which has been soldered on to it. The height of the whole piece 
is 10-5 cm. The upper diameter measures 20:9 cm. and the circular foot 
ring has a diameter of 8-5 cm. and is 2:5 cm. high. 

No other Islamic metal objects of this shape appear to have been published 
80 far. In shape and proportions the vessel recalls contemporary ceramies 
and notably а 13th-century bowl of Kashan ware in the collection of Sir Alan 
Barlow (Pl. V).; Indeed, it is likely that the Bologna bowl was made in 


1 Tam indebted to Dr. Mario Zuffa, Secretary of the Museo Civico in Bologna, for the facilities 
granted to me and for permission to publish this exhibit. 

3 СЕ A. Lane, Early Islamic Pottery, London, 1047, pl. 92s. Also a bowl dated 007/1210 
in the 8. Tillinger collection, reproduced ın M. Bahranu, Gurgan Faiences, Cairo, 1949, pl. LXT. 
I am indebted to Sir Alan Barlow for permission to pubhsh the bowl on pl. V, and to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for the loan of the photograph. 
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imitation of a type of ceramic vessels current at the time. Ј is not of a shape 
suitable to the techniques of metal work and this may acoount for the lack of 
similar pieces. The steep slanting walls of the bowl must have rendered the 
work of the craftsman very difficult, when he came to decorate the cavetto 
and the bottom of the vessel with intricate inlays and arabesques. This becomes 
obvious if one compares the quality of the inlay on the outer walls of the vessel 
(PL IV) with that on the bottom (Pl. ҮШ). 

Imitation of shapes which are congenial to one medium but awkward 
and artificial in another were either in the nature of experiments or were 
dictated by the desire to produce cheaper substitutes for objects made, in the 
first instance, of costly materials. Among the more striking examples of such 
imitations one can quote : a type of fluted ewer with raised, beak-shaped spout, 
of which several specimens are available in metal work," and which was copied 
in lustre painted pottery at Gurgan;? also a standard type of metal basin 
which was copied in glass 5—a medium for which it was utterly unsuitable.‘ 

The cited examples were probably all intended as cheaper versions of 
costly silver-inlaid metal vessels and are almost contemporary with their 
models, Examples of the converse trend, as a result of which ceramics or glass 
vessels were copied in metal, are much rarer because no such economic con- 
siderations prevailed. The Bologna bowl represents a freak example, and its 
maker copied every detail of his ceramic model. He even flared the base of 
the bowl from its juncture with the footring upwards—a technical detail 
which presents no difficulty to the potter but which required great precision 
and skill on the part of the caster. 

The outside and the inside of the Bologna bowl are decorated with silver 
inlays. The outer walls are divided into four sections by four polylobed 
medallions ending, above and below, in looped half-palmettes (Pl. VI). The 
remaining outer surface is divided into three horizontal bands of which the 
central one is occupied by a naskhī inscription and the remaining two by 
arabesques and small rosettes with cruciform petal designs (Pl IIT) The 
footring is decorated with a circular naskhi inscription. 

The inner walls of the vessel are inlaid, near the rim, with a band of stylized 
kafî cut by four small round medallions which enclose a cross-legged figure 
holding a beaker in its raised left hand. This epigraphic band is followed by 
a narrow empty space, a narrow frieze of split palmettes and a border of lanceo- 
lated leaves. The remainder of the inner walls has no inlays except for a row 


1 А. U. Pope (ed.) A Survey of Persian Art, London, 1939, v1, pls. 1322, 1825-6. 

3 СЕ M. Bahrami, op. cit., pl. LXVI, a ewer in the Raymond Ades collection. 

3 Cf. H. C. G[allois], ‘Een handwaschbekken van geemailleerd glas uit de 14e eeuw’, in 
Mededeelingen van den Dienst voor Kunsten en Wetenschappen der Gemeente ’s Gravenhage, iii, 
1033, pp. 1-5. 

* Both these shapes of ewers and basins were also copied in Chinese ceramios, and it has been 
suggested that the Chinese potters were influenced direotly by Near Eastern metal work. Cf. 
B. Gray, ‘The Influence of Near Eastern Metalwork on Chinese Ceramics’, ш Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, XVII, 1941, pp. 47-60. 
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of up-turned lanceolated leaves which frame the central medallion on the 
bottom of the bowl. This medallion fills the whole available space and is 
decorated with hunters and animals (Pl. VIII). 

An incomplete description and an engraving of this bowl were published by 
Michelangelo Lanci over a century ago (Fig. 3)." Both the text and the engraving 
&re inaccurate and require revision. 

The major inscription in Áyyübid naskhi reads :— 


cU (PL Vib) م الزاهد العابد الورع زين‎ PL VIa) عمل برسم الامير اككبير الما‎ k 
(PL. VIb) е الدين عمر الملكى‎ A السلاطين‎ (PI Vile) الملوك و‎ BaF ob كهف الغر‎ 


° What was made for the great amir, the wi- (Pl. VIa) -se, the ascetic, the devout, 
the ornament-of- (Pl. VId) -the hàjj the refuge of the strangers, the support of kings 
and (Pl. Vic) sultans, Najm ad-din ‘Umar al-maliki al-Badrs (Pl. VId).’ 

Lanci rendered the text as follows :—‏ 
ما عمل برسم الامير SI)‏ العام الزاهد العابد الورع زين الحاج كهف الغربة عمدة 

الوك والسلاطين نحم الدين عن الملكى الندرى 

The mistaken reading an-Nadri for al-Badri has already been corrected by 
Prof. 9. Wiet? who rightly recognized in the person for whom the vessel 
was made an officer of Badr ad-din Lu'lu', the atabek of Aleppo (607—657/1210— 
1259). The name of the owner was undoubtedly ‘Umar, as can be seen from 
Pl. VII. The middle letter of this name is clearly visible in the contours but 
has lost its shape in the schematic inlay. A similarly sketchy rendering of a 
* low ' letter can be seen in the bî of al-Badri which is marked only by a slight 
bulging of the inlay. 

I have been unsuccessful in my attempts to identify an officer of Badr 
ad-din Lu’lu’ whose name was Najm ad-din ‘Umar, in the historical and bio- 
graphical works which I was able to consult. The titles and epithets mentioned 
. in the inscription call for little comment. 

Al-amir al kabir : the owner was an amir, and not an Ayyiibid sultan as 
Lanci was inclined to believe, 

Az-zahid, al-'abid. al-wars‘ ів a set row of epithets which often appear in the 
same sequence (cf. BSOAS., XV, 1953, p. 67). 

Zain al-hajj may indicate that the owner had held the appointment of 
amir al-hàjj.* 

Najm ad-din. The choice of the honorific ‘ The Star of the Faith’ for an 
officer of a ruler whose title was Badr ad-din, ‘The Full Moon of the Faith’ 
may be more than a coincidence. 


1 М. A. Lenoi, Trattato delle simboliche rappresentanze arabiche, Paris, 1846, ii, pp. 124-6, 
Atlante, pls. XL-XLI. 

з Cf. G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, Cairo, 1932, p. 179, No. 72, and ROEA, xii, No. 4459. 

з СЕ ROBA, vol. xii, No. 4090. 
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The naskhi inscription on the footring reads :—‏ 
al‏ الدائم والعمر السام والدهى السام والاقبال الزائد واليد الصاعد al,‏ الممساعد 

told والبقاء‎ Wy 

* Lasting glory, unimpaired life, healthy existence, increasing success, thriving 
luck, opportunity, power, and perpetuity to tts owner.’ е 

The decorative text on the inside of the vessel is in an artificial, bent, 7 
ductus with hastae ending in human heads. The text is corrupt (see Fig. 3) 
апа contains only traditional blessings. 

Like the five known brasses which bear the titles of Badr ad-din Lu'lu' 
(BSOAS., XIII, 1950, pp. 627-634), the bowl of Najm ad-din ‘Umar al-Badri 
was almost certainly made at Mosul, the atabek’s capital, and cannot be later 
than 657/1259—the year of Lu'lu"s death. Parallels for all the elements 
of its décor can be found among those used for the inlays on Lu’lu’’s brasses. 

Ав on Lu'lu"s tray in the Victoria and Albert Museum (BSOAS., XIII, 
pl. 13), geometrical designs 1 are completely absent and, as in the tray, parts of 
the bowl’s surface are left without inlay. Rosettes with cruciform petals and 
arabesque-lmots at the extremities of medallions are found in both pieces 
and, in both, the centre is occupied by a large, circular medallion filled with 
a centrifugal design. 

The polylobed medallions which divide the large inscription on Najm 
ad-din ‘Umar’s bowl (Pl. VI) are filled with familiar compositions, all of which 
appear on the large tray with Lu’lu’’s titles in the Munich Museum für Völker- 
kunde. The motifs are :— 

(a) A hunter on foot, armed with a lance and a round shield, piercing a lion ; 

(b) а falconer on horseback ; 

(c) a hunter on foot attacking a bear with a lance ; 

(d) a falconer on horseback as in (Б). 


All the figures are moving in the same direction, which is that of the script. 
In Lanci’s engraving the figure of the lion-hunter is by mistake repeated 
twice, in medallions (a) and (c) (Fig. 3) but im the little sketch of the vessel in 
the centre of Lanci’s plate the bear-hunt is indicated. 

Parallels for the small, round medallions enclosing a single seated figure 
which divide the stilted Luft inscription on the inside of the bowl, are also 
found in the décor of Badr ad-din Lu’lu’’s candlestick in the Leningrad 
Hermitage.? 


1 There are no hexagons, interlaced küfi inscriptions, or interlinked-swastika patterns (s0- 
called T patterns) on either piece. 

2 This tray was previously in the Munich Library. Cf. F. Sarre and F. R. Martin (ed.), 
Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst, Munich, 1912, n, pl. 146, and also Fr. Sarre, ' Ein 
Metallbecken des At&beks Lu’lu’ von Mosul’, in Munchner Jahrb. der bild. Kunst, i, 1907, pp. 
18-37. 

з Гюзаляп, надпись с именем бадр ад-дйна лулу на бронзовом подсвечнике 
государственного эрмптажа, in Epigrafika Vostoka, i, Moscow, 1948, fig. 1, facing p. 76. 





two are unarmed and have no falconers' gauntlets. The flying bird in the centre 


heads pointing towards the centre. One carries a bird of prey on his gloved 
left hand, another brandishes what appears to be a javelin, and the remaining 
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The most original design of the Bologna bowl is that which decorates the 
bottom of the vessel (Pl. VIIT). Four horsemen are arranged in a circle with their 
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of the composition seems to be а wild duck. The horse which is ridden by the 
falconer with the bird is followed by a sprinting gazelle and preceded by an 
outsize, slow-moving hare. 

The basic device in this spirited design is a centrifugal group of horses 
(Fig. 4). It seems that such designs were fashionable at Mosul towards the 
middle of the 13th century. Centrifugal compositions are found on four out 
of five brasses with the titles of Lu'lu', but they are all less elaborate and 
varied than that of the Bologna bowl. On Lu'lu"s tray in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum the pattern consists of three strutting sphinxes (BSOAS., 
XIII, pl. 13) on the tray in the Munich collection of four sphinxes, surrounded 





Fie. 4.—Schema of the medallion on plate VIII. 


by а circle of griffons. In the small box in the British Museum it consists of 
four ducks with intertwined necks (ibid., p. 629, figs. 1—2). 

Attention has already been drawn to the difficulty of decorating the inner 
bottom of the bowl owing to the restricted space allowed by its flared walls. 
This accounts for the somewhat sketchy treatment of the smaller details, 
especially in the background scrolls and palmettes, but the composition is 
brilliantly organized and its execution must have presented something of a 
tour de force on the part of the inlayer. Much of the silver inlay is preserved, 
but the chasing on it has been almost completely obliterated by use. 

This bowl constitutes the only example of a cast brass object from Mosul ; 
all the other known pieces are beaten out of sheet metal. The method of decora- 
tion and inlay, however, is the same in cast and beaten vessels. The term 
‘engraving ' should not be used for this kind of work. Engraving entails the 
removal of unwanted metal by means of a sharp tool. The décor on the Bologna 
bowl, as on the majority of Islamic inlaid brasses, was traced with a blunt 
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tracer which was punched into the metal with a small hammer." That this 
was the technique used is clearly noticeable, for instance, in the outlines of the 
palmettes (Pl. VII). Curves were obtained by slightly turning the tracer after 
each blow and moving it on for the next one. This technique explains the 
jagged appearance of the contours which is more or less noticeable according 
to the size of tracers used and the skill and patience of the craftsman. The 
spaces between the letters and arabesques were hatched in different directions 
(in order to avoid monotony) with the same tools.? The spaces destined to 
receive inlays were treated in the same manner and the inner edges were 
toothed and undercut to secure the silver foil which was then beaten into the 
cavities. 

The small bowl of the Museo Civico in Bologna 1s remarkable in more than 
one aspect. Its shape, probably derived from contemporary ceramics, is 
so far without known parallel in Islamic metal work. It was made for an 
officer of Badr ad-din Lu'lu' between 1210 and 1259 and was probably produced 
at Mosul. It seems to be the only known example of a cast metal vessel from 
that city to be published so far. 


1 Cf. H. Maryon, ‘Metal Working in the Ancient World’, in American Journal of Archae- 
ology, LIII, 1949, esp. pp. 115 ff. 

з Note the alif of al-malski (P1. VII left) where the hatched background has encroached on the 
hasta of the letter. 

3 Note e.g. the inner edge of the letter làm in ae-aalátin (Pl. VII right) which has become 
visible owing to the loss of the inlay. 


Saladin and the Assassins 


By BERNARD Lewis 


N the year 577/1181-2, in a letter to the Caliph in Baghdad explaining his 
activities in Syria, Saladin writes that he is engaged in a struggle for Islam 
against a three-fold enemy—the infidel Frankish invader, the heretical and 
murderous Assassins, and the treacherous Zangid rulers of Mosul, whom he 
accuses of intelligence and even alliance with both Franks апа Assassins.! 

The story of Saladin’s struggle against the Zangids and then against the 
Crusaders is well documented and well known. On his dealings with the 
Assassins, on the other hand, the sources tell us remarkably little, and most of 
that refers to three episodes, as follows :— 

(1) The first Assassin attempt to murder Saladin; Aleppo, Jumada II, 
570/Dec. 1174-Jan. 1175. 

Sources: Abū Shima, i, 239-240 (= De Sacy 358-9); Ibn al-Athir, 

xi, 276-8; Kamal ad-Din, MS. fol. 190a (= Blochet iti 563); Ibn Wasil, 

MS. 179; Sibt, 207; of. Quatremére 354, Defrémery, 15-16. 

The attempt was made during Saladin’s siege of Aleppo. The Assassins 
had managed to smuggle themselves into the camp, but were recognized by 
Маз ad-Din Khumartakin, the amir of Abū Qubais, who had had previous 
dealings with them. Khumártakin challenged them, and was killed by them. 
In the fracas that followed many soldiers were killed, but Saladin suffered 
no harm. ‘Imad ad-Din and Ibn Abi Tayy, as quoted by Abū Shima, say 
that it was the rulers of Aleppo who, when hard pressed by the besiegers, 
sought the help of the Assassins and promised them estates and other rewards. 
Ibn al-Athir, followed by Kamal ad-Din and Ibn Wüasil? is more specific, 
and names Sa'd ad-Din Gumushtakin, the regent of Aleppo, as having sent a 
messenger to Sinan, the Assassin chief, promising rewards and asking assistance. 

(2) The second Assassin attempt to murder Saladin; “Атах, 11 Dhu'l- 
Qa‘da 571/22 May 1176. 

Sources: Abū Shama, i, 258 (= De Sacy, 360-5); Baha’ ad-Din, iii, 

62-3; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 285 (— Recuetl, i, 623-4); Kamal ad-Din, MS. 

fol 192b (== Blochet, iv, 144-5); Sibt, 212; Bustün, 1413; Ibn Wasil, ` 

MS. 190-1; Michael the Syrian, iii, 366 ; cf. Quatremére 354, Defrémery, v, 

16-19. 

1 Abu Shima, ii, 23-4 (= Goergens, 27-8). Repeated in Sibt, 234. Of. Defrémery, 29-30. 

2 Ibn Wasil otherwise follows fairly closely on ‘Imad ad-Din, with some variante. His text 
begins as follows :— 
الى سنان صاحب الاساعيلية عصياف وقلاعها وبذل له اموالا‎ ELF وارسل سعد الدين‎ 
ORG JUR الامير ناصح الدبن‎ ei у» كثيرة ليقتل السلطان فارسلوا جماعة منهم الى عسكره‎ 
شىء جثتم وكيف تجاسرتم على الوصول فجرحوه‎ GY لحم فقال لهم‎ TUUS صاحب صهيون وكان‎ 

جراحات مثخنة مات مها ary‏ الله... 


It will be noted that here Khumartakin is amir of Sahyün. 
3 The Bustün confuses the two attempts. 
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During Saladin’s siege of ‘Ағат, Assassins, disguised as soldiers, penetrated 
his camp and joined his army. On the date mentioned they attacked him, but 
thanks to his armour he sustained only minor injuries. After a sharp struggle 
the Assassins were killed, and thereafter Saladin took elaborate precautions 
to protect his life. The sources for this second attempt are more numerous and 
more detailed than for the first, but contain no major disagreements. Abū 
Shama quotes three accounts, taken from ‘Imad ad-Din, Ibn Abi Tayy, and 
a letter of the Qadi al-Fadil written to al-‘Adil. Of these only Ibn Abi Tayy— 
the latest of the three—accuses the rulers of Aleppo of inciting the attempt : 
* When the Sultan conquered the fortresses of Buzà'a and Manbij, the rulers of 
Aleppo realized that they were losing the strongholds and castles which they 
had held, and they returned to their practice of weaving plots against the Sultan. 
They wrote а second time to Sinan, the chief of the Assassins, and induced 
him with money and promises to attack the Sultan...’ Baha’ ad-Din, Ibn 
al-Athir, and the others describe the incident in more or less detail and in much 
the same terms, but make no reference to any instigation from Aleppo. 

(3) Saladin's attack on Masy&f ; Muharram 572/July 1176. 

Sources: Abii Shama, i, 261 (= De Sacy 365-6) ; Ibn al-Athir, xi, 289 
. (== Recueil, i, 626); Kamal ad-Din, MS. fol. ه195‎ ; Ibn Жаз], MS. 192-3 ; 

Sibt, 212; cf. Defrémery, 19-20. 

After these two attempts on his life Saladin, thirsty for vengeance, invaded 
the Assassin territories. He laid siege to Masyaf on 20 Muh. 572/30 July 1176.1 
Then, on the mediation of his maternal uncle Shihab ad-Din Mahmiid ibn 
Takash, governor of Hama and a neighbour of the Assassins, Saladin made a 
truce with Sinàn and withdrew his forces. There is some conflict between the 
sources on the circumstances of the mediation and the truce. According to 
‘Imad ad-Din, as quoted by Abii Shama, Saladin wrought havoc and destruc- 
tion in the Assassin lands. The Assassins wrote to Shihab ad-Din to ask his 
help as a neighbour. He then interceded with Saladin to spare them, and 
Saladin, satisfied with his revenge, agreed to withdraw. Ibn Wasil follows 
‘Imad ad-Din fairly closely. Much the same story is told by Ibn al-Athir, 
who adds the detail—possibly derived from a fuller version of ‘Imad ad-Din 
than that cited by Abii Shima—that Sinan threatened to murder Shihab ad-Din 
* and all the people of Saladin ’ if he refused to intercede on their behalf. Ibn 
al-Athir hints that Saladin’s readiness to withdraw was due to the weariness 
of his troops and their desire to return home to enjoy their booty. Ibn Abi 
Tayy remarks that the main reason for Saladin’s withdrawal was a dangerous 
Frankish advance in Ње Віда“. It was to meet this threat that ‘he made terms 
with Sinan and returned to Damascus’. According to Kamil ad-Din Saladin 
‘advanced into the country of the Isma‘ilis and laid siege to them; then he 


1 Precise dates for this and the preceding are given only by ‘Imad ad-Din (apud Abü Shima) 
and Ibn Wasil. De Sacy, following в different text of Abū Shima, says Friday 19th Ramadan. 
According to Ibn Wasil, Saladin set out from Aleppo on 10th Muharram (cf. Maqrizt, Suluk, 
Cairo, 1934, i, 62). 
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made peace with them through his uncle Mahmüd ibn Takash and marched 
with his troops to Egypt . . . One of the terms of the truce was the release 
of the brothers Ibn ad-D&ys, who joined Saladin." 

Two questions arise from these events: why did Sinan suddenly take the 
offensive against Saladin in 570/1174-5, and what were the circumstances and 
the terms of the truce signed between them in 572/1176. Most of the sources, 
as we have seen, attribute Sinàn's first attack to the instigation and bribery 
of Gumushtakin. That Sinan acted in concert with Gumushtakin, or received 
help from him against an enemy that threatened both of them, is by no means 
unlikely. But the inducements of Gumughtakm can hardly have been the 
primary motive of Sinan, who was the leader, not of a mere band of cut-throats, 
but of a religious order with far-reaching objectives of its own.? A more direct 
reason for Sinàn's action may possibly be found in a story told by Sibt ibn 
al-Jawzi, though not, oddly enough, by the contemporary chroniclers. In 
570/1174-5, according to Sibt, 10,000 horsemen of the anti-Shi‘ite Nubuwiya 
order of Futuwwa ? from Iraq raided the Isma‘ili centres in Bab and Buza‘a, 
where they slaughtered 13,000 Isma‘ilis * and carried off much booty and many 
captives. Profiting from the confusion of the Isma‘ilis, Saladin sent his army 
against them, raiding Sarmin, Ma‘arrat Masrin, and Jabal as-Summaq, and 
killing most of their inhabitants.5 The raid of the Nubuwiya is also mentioned 
independently by Ibn Jubair, Ibn Shaddad,’ and the Isma‘li writer Abi 
Firās, though none of these makes any reference to Saladin’s attack. Sibt 
unfortunately does not say in what month these events took place—the position 
in which he places his narrative, shortly after the attempt at Aleppo, is of course 
no guide to the real sequence of events. There is therefore nothing to show 


ورحل [الملك LL‏ الى ab‏ الاساعيلية P pars‏ ثم صالحهم بواسطة خاله تمود ى * 
تكش وسار بعسا كره إلى „ш‏ وكان فى شروط الصلح ان بطلق عن الدين حورديك وشمس الدين 
على بن الداية واخواه سابق الدين وبدر الدين فسارا اولاد الداية الى الملك النامس فاكرمهم 


DAN وات‎ 

3 Cf. Lewis, ‘ Sources ’, 489. ret نعم‎ 

3 On the Nubuwiya see H. Thorning, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des islamischen Vereinswesens, 
"Türkische Bibliothek, vol. 16, Berlin, 1918, 212-13, and Е. Taeschner, ‘Das Futuwwa-Rittertum 
des islamischen Mittelalters ', ın Beitrage zur Arabistik, Semitistik und Islamwissenschaft, Leipzig, 
1944, 352, n. 17, where further references are given. 

* Thus the MS. The Jewett version says, absurdly, 13,000 Ismaili leaders— 
الاساعيلية‎ (lel) من‎ 

5 p. 208. MS. fol. 1816. The form ثنوية‎ in the Jewett text is an obvious error for نبوية‎ 
as in the М8, 

5 pp. 249-250 (translation 259-260). Ibn Jubair, writing in 580 A.n., speaks of these eventa 
as having taken place ' eight years ago ’. 

7 fol. 146. 


ركان بها [بالباب] طايفة كبيرة من الاساعيلية فاجتمع النبوية وزحفوا الى الباب فاعتصموا فى 


... فاستخرجوج منها بالدخان وقتلوا منهم مقتلة عظيمة‎ УШ 
9 Guyard 97 and 149. In this version the Ївш8“Їв are of course victorious. 
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whether Saladin's raid on the Assassins took place before or after their attempt 
to murder him at Aleppo. There is little to choose as regards probability. The 
attempt took place in Jumada II, half-way through the Muslim year 570, 
leaving about as much time before as after. It is possible that Saladin sent 
his raiders while bis army was marching northwards towards Aleppo—it is 
6 y likely that he sent them down from Aleppo, to give encouragement and 
booty to his troops. 

Whether or not the first act of aggression came from Saladin, his activities 
and policies generally made him a potentially dangerous enemy to the IsmA‘ilis, 
and would be sufficient to explain their attack on him, even if immediate 
provocation was lacking. 

In 567/1171 Saladin had suppressed the last remnant of the Fatimid 
Caliphate in Cairo, and restored the suzerainty of the Abbasid Caliph. 
The suppression in itself was of no consequence to the Nizarî Isma‘ilis, to whom 
Sinan and his followers belonged. After the murder of Nizar, Musta‘li and 
his successors were regarded as usurpers by the Nizàris; the last four Fatimid 
Caliphs in Cairo were not accepted as Imams by any part of the Ismaili sect. 
But the circumstances of Saladin’s abolition of the Fatimid Caliphate cannot 
have failed to mark him down as an enemy of the whole Ismá'ili, indeed the 
whole Shi'ite cause. The suppression of Isma‘ilism in Egypt; the destruction 
of the great Fatimid libraries of [smal works—many of them common to all 
branches of the sect; above all, the restoration, after two centuries, of the 
Khutba in the name of the hated Abbasids, all showed that в new power had 
arisen who was no longer content to play the political game of his predecessors, 
but was determined to restore the unity and orthodoxy of Islam, and re-establish 
the supremacy of the Sunni Caliph in Baghdad as head of the Islamic world. 

In 569/1174 pro-Fatimid elements in Egypt, led by the Yemenite poet 
‘Umara and some others, organized a conspiracy to overthrow Saladin and 
' restore Fatimid rule, and, for this purpose, sought the help of the Crusaders. 
In a letter to Nür ad-Din, drafted by the Qadi al-Fadil, Saladin reported on 
this conspiracy and its suppression, and stated that the conspirators had written 
to Sinàn, arguing that their doctrines were basically the same and their 
differences trivial, and urging him to attack Saladin. Sinan owed no allegiance 
to the Cairo Fatimids, but an appeal to him on their behalf is by no means 
unlikely. Some half a century previously the Fatimid Caliph Amir had 
attempted without success to persuade the Syrian Isma'ilis to accept his leader- 
ship, and had entered into arguments with them to that епа. That Sinan, 
for reasons of his own, agreed to collaborate with the Egyptian conspirators is 
not impossible, though it is unlikely that he would have continued to act in 
their interest after the definitive crushing of the plot in Egypt. But the 


1 H. A. R. Gibb, * The Achievement of Saladin’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 8b, 
1852, 44-60. On the humiliation of the IsmA ‘iis at this time see Abi Shama, i, 197. 

* Abi Shama, i, 221. 

з Of. 8. M. Stern, ‘ The Epistle of the Fatimid Caliph al-Ámir'. JRAS., 1950, 20-31. 
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significance of Saladin’s policies would have been brought home to him—the 
march into Syria and the attack on the Zangid cities showed that the danger was 
immediate. 

And then, after three years of conflict, came the truce at Masyaf. The 
sources agree that there was a truce, that Shihab ad-Din Mashmüd ibn 
Takash acted аз go-between, and that Saladin then withdrew. Most of the 
sources say that the request for terms came from Sinan, though Ibn Abi Tayy 
and, more strongly, Ката! ad-Din imply the reverse. The Isma‘ili biography 
of Sinan by Abū Firàs gives another, more fanciful version of Saladin’s attack 
and withdrawal. In this Saladin, terrified by the supernatural antics of Sinàn 
and his henchmen, retreata in disorder, leaving all his arms and equipment 
behind. Through the mediation of the prince of Hama, here called Taqi ad-Din, 
Sinan grants a safe-conduct to Saladin, who ‘ became his friend after having 
been his enemy’. Abū Firüs's book is full of miracles and marvels, and is 
obviously legendary. It was written at a time when the Assassins had become 
respectable members of Syrian society, and were anxious to defend themselves 
against charges of disloyalty to Islam.* It is therefore natural that Abi Firas 
should depict his hero as a friend and collaborator of Saladin in the Jihad 
against the Crusaders and thus rebut the accusation that the Assassins had 
been traitors to the Muslim cause. Yet with all its absurdities and its fantasies 
Abū Firas's narrative of the truce at Masyaf obviously rests on a foundation 
of local historical recollection. In this, as in his other anecdotes, Abū Firás 
is independent of the Sunni historians, with whose works he was probably 
unacquainted. The very confusion of Saladm’s uncle and nephew-—Shihüb 
ad-Din and Taqi ad-Din—suggests that he was relying on local tradition rather 
than on the written sources. The same local recollections underlie some of the 
stories collected by Kamal ad-Din in his biography of Sinan in the Bughya. 
These describe how Sinan and his emissaries demonstrated their irresistible 
power, and end with such significant sentences as: ‘ We returned to Saladin 
and informed him of what had happened, and thereupon he made peace with 
Sınãn ’ and ‘ And thereupon Saladin inclined to make peace with him and to 
enter into friendly relations with him ’.® 

Of the terms of the truce we have no certain knowledge. Kamal ad-Din 
mentions only the release by Sinan of the brothers Ibn ad-Daya, who joined 
Saladin, but apparently remained in friendly relations with Sinan *—tho other 
sources add nothing to this scrap of information. But this much is clear—that 


1 (ауага, 77 Ё. and 137 ff. 

* C£. H. Laoust, Essar sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Tavmiya, 
Cairo, 1939, 124-5, 266—7, for such acousations in Abū Frràs's time. 

з Lewis, ‘Three Biographies’, 344. One of these stories, that of the threatening letter, 18 
well known from Ibn Khalhkén, Wafayti al-A‘yan, Cairo, 1882, ii, 115-6 (= М. de Slane, Bro- 
graphical Dictionary, Paris, 1842-1871, ii, 330-341), cf. Lewis, ‘Sources’, 487. 

* Lewis, ‘ Three Biographies’, 341. Kamal ad-Din quotes а letter of condolence from Sinin 
to Sãbiq ad-Din ‘Ammar ibn ad-Daya, lord of Shaizar, on the death of his brother Shams ad-Din, 
lord of Qal‘at Ja‘bar. 
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for the next seventeen years, until the death of both Sinan and Saladin, neither 
of them took any hostile action against the other," and Saladin was left unim- 
peded to overwhelm first his Muslim and then his Christian enemies. Sinan 
and his followers still make a few appearances in the general histories, which 
record the suppression by Sinan of a group of his own extremists in 572/1176,? 
the murder of Ibn al-‘Ajami in Aleppo in 573/1177,° Assassin incendiarism in 
Aleppo in 575/1179-80, as a reprisal for the seizure of Hajira by al-Malik 
as-Salih,* and, most striking of all, the murder of the crusading chief Conrad 
de Montferrat in Tyre in 588/1192.5 Only the last of these is attributed to 
the instigation of Saladin, and then only by Ibn al-Athir and Abū Firās, both 
suspect for different reasons; while ‘Imad ad-Din, on the other hand, points 
out that Conrad’s death came at an inopportune moment for Saladin. But 
none of these actions was contrary to his ultimate interests, and the first, 
carried out immediately after the truce, may well have been a direct con- 
sequence of it. Four months after the murder of Conrad a truce was signed 
between Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin in which, at Saladin’s request, 
the Assassin territories were included.* 
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The Place of Politics in the Philosophy of Ibn Rushd 


By Erwin I. J. ROSENTHAL + 


HE significance of Political Philosophy for the philosophy of Islam and 
Judaism in the Middle Ages has been recognized in recent years, and the 
importance of Plato's Republic and Laws together with Aristotle's N£comachean 
Ethics for the falasifa is becoming increasingly evident. Attention has been 
drawn to Alfarabi’s political treatises, to Ibn Bajja, to Averroes’ Commentaries 
on Plato’s Republic and on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, to Ibn al-Tiqtaqa 
and to Ibn Khaldun. The reception of Platonic and Aristotelian political ideas 
conditions—in varying degrees—the attitude of the falasifa to the State as 
such, to the Muslim State in particular, and therefore to the Shari'a of Islam 
and to Greek philosophy, both practical and theoretical. This is already clear 
from the writings of Alfarabi, but in his attempt at blending and harmonizing 
Greek-Hellenistic and Islamic conceptions no Alfarabian philosophy proper with 
distinct features of a definitive, authoritatively formulated synthesis emerges. 
It was left to Averroes—to use the name by which Ibn Rushd was generally 
known to the West—to work out a peculiarly Islamic religious philosophy. He 
establishes in unequivocal terms the supreme authority of the Shart‘a and its 
identity of purpose with falsafa, religious philosophy in the Fast al-maqal, the 
Мотам), the Tahafut al-tahafut and his Commentary on Plato's Republic. The 
last named forms the main subject of the present article. In an earlier study 
it was considered in connexion with his Commentary on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics already, but not with his other treatises just mentioned. This is, however, 
necessary in order to gain a correct, balanced view of his philosophy, and 
especially of his political thought. It is equally important to see his political 
Commentaries against the background of his active life as 000 and of contem- 
porary Muslim history in the Maghreb. 

The views here offered are the result of a study of the Commentary on the 
Republic in this setting. At this juncture they are still provisional. Some 
aspects require further study, others will remain hypothetical as long as we have 
to rely on the Hebrew version of the lost Arabic original of this as well as of 
his Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics, and as long as Ibn Rushd’s 
theological and legal treatises are not found. But it is hoped that my views will 


1 This article offers an interpretation of Ibn Rushd’s Commentary on Plato's Hepublw in 
the context of his other writings. It is the result of work on the edition of the Hebrew version of 
the Arabio original which 18 presumed lost. Text, Enghsh translation, and explanatory notes now 
await publication m the Plato Arabus of the Corpus Platonicum Medi Aevi of the Warburg 
Institute. Though reference to this fortheommg publication قد‎ made constantly the present 
article forms the general conclusions drawn from 16 and warrants separate publication, the more 
go since it contains matter not connected with the edition of a text. It should be read in con- 
junction with my article published in Islamic Culture, xxii, No. 1, of January, 1948, under the 
title: ‘Some Aspects of Islamic Political Thought’, especially pp. 9 f., with my © Avicenna’s 
Influence on Jewish Thought’, in Avicenna: Scientist and Philosopher. A Millenary Symposium, 
edited by G. M. Wickens, London, 1952, pp. 66 ff., and also with my ‘The Place of Politics in 
the Philosophy of Ibn Bajja’, in Islamic Culture, xxv, part i (Jan., Apr., Jul., Oot., 1951), 1952. 
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help in a much needed, extensive study of all extant works of Ibn Rushd and of 
the historical and literary sources of 11th- and 12th-century Maghreb. 


I. CRITIQUE or THE Musuu« STATE OF HIS TIME 


1. The nature of the Commentary on the Republic is clear proof that it is 
more than a substitute for the Politics of Aristotle—though it is this too, as 
Averroes himself tells us; for it differs fundamentally from his other Com- 
mentaries. In the first place 16 contains a comparatively large number of 
references to the political history of the Maghreb in the 11th and 12th centuries 
which—as is stressed in the notes on these passages in my edition—are far more 
than illustrations : they represent a critique of a Muslim philosopher who is 
ә disciple of Plato and Aristotle, whose political philosophy he takes very 
seriously and applies to his own civilization and its State and Society, past and 
present. 

Then we meet with strong criticism of certain persons and classes of contem- 
porary society, like the mutekallimin, on the lines of his criticism and strictures 
in his religious-philosophical, polemical treatises (Fas) Manahij, Tahàfut 
al-tahafut). This criticism is an important aspect of his opposition to dialectical 
as against demonstrative arguments and of his claim that the speculative 
philosopher is alone qualified and entitled to search for and explain the inner 
meaning of those passages in Qur'an, Hadith, and Shar‘ which require expert 
interpretation by and for the adept of philosophical sciences. In other words, 
the correct interpretation of religious behefs and convictions is the business of 
the fatlasif, the religious philosopher. It is for this reason that Averroes 
stresses his exclusive concern for the theoretical statements contained in the 
Republic and insists on the employment of demonstrative proof. 

Finally, seen in the context of his philosophy as a whole, Averroes’ references 
to the Sharta of Islam—often in contrast to Plato’s vóuos and its use in 
Aristotle—constitute perhaps the most important of the distinguishing features 
of this Commentary. For the Shari‘a is not merely adduced as an illustration of 
Plato's argument, as а clever stratagem to secure а superficial adaptation to 
Islamic concepts and conditions for the benefit of Muslim readers and for his 
own safety. Nay, it serves to explain the religious law of Islam in terms of the 
Ideal Constitution on the basis and with the help of Plato's discussion of the 
Ideal State and its deviations. 

Just as Plato measures the character of State and individual by the standards 
of the Justice that inspires the law of the Ideal State, so does Ibn Rushd contrast 
the contemporary Muslim scene with the rule of the Shari'a in the time of the 
four khulafa rashidtin. 

2. Averroes stresses the obligation of the speculative philosopher to remain 
in the state and fulfil his duties of citizenship. If he were to isolate himself—as 
Ibn Bajja advocates in his Tadbir al-mutawahhid—he would forfeit highest 
perfection and ultimate happiness. Averroes is thus a true disciple of his masters 
in Political Science, Plato and Aristotle, as I have stated elsewhere. Since 
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the philosopher cannot rule except in the Ideal State, he must serve the 
community in another capacity. In his Commentary on De Partibus Animalium 
(Venice edition, f. 103b) Averroes tells us that the performance of his public 
duties occupied much of his time: ‘ Nobis tamen non est concessa huiusmodi 
facultas hac nostra tempestate, neque in hac provincia nostra, immo si aliquid 
incidentur scivimus de his rebus, est quid minimum. Cuius rei veritatem 
cognoscet qui nostram hanc tempestatem viderit, vel hanc provinciam nostram, 
scil Andalugiae: et quot damna passi sumus nos, et alij homines sunt passi 
multos labores ad necessarias res adipiscendas, quibus conservatur sanitas 
corporea ...' Similar passages in the Commentary, e.g. his comment on 
Republic 567 about the people of Cordova under Ibn Ghaniya, or about himself 
at the end of this and in others of his Commentaries reflect his preoccupation as 
9205 and as personal physician to the Almohad amir al-mw’minin Abū Ya'qüb 
Yüsuf—in succession to Ibn Tufail. Remembering what Plato said about 
judges and physicians and particularly Aristotle’s definition in the Nicomachean 
Ethics (x, 9, 1180b) of jurisprudence as a branch. of political science, we realize 
how well qualified Averroes was to observe the political scene and to pronounce 
upon it. 

If the office of 0207 under the Almohads corresponded to what it was under 
the Almoravids who preceded them, it meant for its holder much more than 
applying figh in the law courts. It constituted the highest civil authority as we 
know from Ibn Rushd’s grandfather Abii Walid, Grand Qadi of Cordova, who 
crossed over to North Africa in 1126 to secure the active help of the Almoravid 
amir al-muslimin, ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashfin, against the Christian threat to 
Cordova. (It is not without irony to find the grandson criticizing the very man 
whom the Almoravid ruler appointed governor of Eastern Spain—with residence 
in Cordova—Yahya b. ‘Ali b. Ghaniya as a result of the grandfather’s mission, 

if my identification of him with the Ibn Ghaniya of our Commentary is correct.) 
His office enabled Averroes to gain insight into the administration of the 
Almohad State and thus offered ample opportunity to test Plato’s theories in 
practical politics. Yet this would not account sufficiently for the telling criticism 
of contemporary events and persons. It cannot be ruled out entirely that the 
unfavourable judgment on the Almoravids was proffered at least partly for 
personal motives in. order to cover up his family’s connexion with these enemies 
of the now ruling dynasty. This applies in particular to the criticism levelled 
against a member of the Bani Ghaniya, symbol and rallying point of Almoravid 
opposition. In his comment on Plato’s discussion of the transformation of the 
timocratic into the plutocratic man and their corresponding states Averroes 
says: ‘ In general, the transformation of the timocratic into the hedonistic man 
is obvious, be it that he takes delight in money or in the other remaining 
pleasures. The same seems to apply to the timocratic and the hedonistic state. 
For the plutocratic and the hedonistic state belong to the same category. We 
often see kings becoming corrupted into such like men. Similarly there is in our 
time the kingdom of the men known as Almoravids. At first they were imitating 
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the constitution based on the Law—this under the first of them [Yüsuf b. 
Tashfin} then they changed [it] under his son [‘Ali b. Yüsuf b. Tashfin] into 
the timocratic [constitution] together with an admixture in him of the love of 
money as well. Further, it changed under his grandson into the hedonistic 
[constitution]... and perished in his time. The reason was that the constitu- 
tion which was opposed to it at that time resembled the constitution based on 
the Law. (HI. xi, 4-5.) A similar comment is offered with regard to the 
transformation of the Ideal State—‘ the government of the Arabs in the earliest 
period '—into the timocratic one. ‘ For they used to imitate the ideal constitu- 
tion and then were transformed in the days of Mu‘awiya into timocratic men ; 
and so it seems to be the case with the constitution that exists now in these 
islands. (III. ix, 13.) The end of III. xi, 5, and ix, 13, seem to refer to the 
Almohads, in the first passage to Ibn Tümart and ‘Abd al-Mu’min, in the second 
to Averroes’ two masters, Abū Ya‘qiib Yüsuf and Yüsuf Abi Ya'qüb al-Mansiir. 
A similar comment is again offered in connexion with the transition of democracy 
into tyranny and the corresponding rulers: ‘ You can discern this from the 
democratic rule that exists in our time, for it frequently changes into tyranny. 
Take for example the rule existing in our own country, i.e. Cordova, after 
500 [А.н.]. For it was almost completely democratic, [but] then after 540 [А.н.] 
it turned into tyranny.’ (xv, 13.) If we compare this comment with that in 
xi, 5, quoted above, we notice that what is called timocracy there is called 
democracy here. The contradiction can perhaps be resolved by assuming that 
‘democratic’ refers to the Council of the Almoravids as representing the 
Јата'а of Almoravid Islam in the Maghreb ? Further, when discussing tyranny 
and its effect on the citizens smarting under it, Averroes says: ‘ All these acts 
of tyrants are, indeed, evident to the men of our own time, not through a 
dissertation alone, but also through their sense-perception and evidence.’ 
(ПІ. xvi, 7.) It is difficult not to refer this courageous utterance to Averroes’ 
own experience and it may be explained as referring to the administration 
rather than to the Almohad caliph himself. It may, however, apply to the 
mulik al-tawa'sf and the Almoravids, especially Ibn Ghaniya. There is support 
for this interpretation in Averroes’ comment on the change human dispositions 
undergo in the wake of a change in the laws governing State and Society : 
* You can discern this in the qualities and morals that have sprung up among us 
after the year 40 [540 А.н.] among the rulers and dignitaries. For because the 
timocratio constitution in which they had grown up was weakened, they came 
by these vile character traits which they now [exhibit]. Of them he only 
perseveres in the excellent virtues who is excellent in accordance with the 
religious laws, and this is rare among them.’ (III. xix, 5.) This outspoken 
criticism of Almoravid rule is significant, together with ix, 13 and xi, 5, in that 
it shows two important trends in Averroes’ political thought. In the first place 
Averroes is quite in keeping with the orthodox interpretation of the Ideal Muslim 
Polity under the four khulafa rüshidün which was perverted by the mulk of 
Mu‘awiya, for which Averroes uses the Platonic term ‘timocracy’. He is 
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clearly in earnest when he applies Platonic observations and thought-categories 
to Islamic civilization, and thus considers Platonic notions—conditioned by 
Greek concepts and institutions—as fully valid general principles, applicable to 
Muslim concepts and institutions. The analogy is not simply an illustration but 
the outcome of the recognition of Greek political thinking as relevant to 
Islamic thought and practice. Yet, Averroes made one very important modifica- 
tion and this is the second trend in his political thought : he saw Greek thought 
with the eyes of an orthodox Muslim who acknowledges the absolute authority 
of the Shart‘a. In this sense, his assertion about the religious laws, just quoted, 
clearly implies two related concepts: the identification of the Ideal State with 
the Islamic, i.e. Sharta, State, and the conviction of the superiority of the 
excellent religious law. But he is realist enough to add that its observance is 
rare. We also note that in his critique of contemporary Muslim history in the 
Maghreb he attaches great importance to the year 540 A.H. as a turning point 
in the Platonic sense. 

Since these quotations are at least in part clearly directed against Almohad 
administration an ulterior motive, assumed as not entirely unthinkable, is not 
very likely in the man who wrote the Fasl and the Manahy. Nor is it very 
plausible that he attacked the Almoravids in order to distract attention from 
his criticism of the existing Almohad State. It seems more reasonable to see in 
these criticisms, together with his references to family-associations centred in 
a household and his identification of ‘ tmam-states’ or ‘tmdam-parts’ within 
existing states—which will occupy us presently—a concerted effort on the part 
of an exponent of practical philosophy in the meaning Aristotle gave to this 
term, to influence the course of history by subjecting contemporary politics to 
a sustained critique. This critique takes the Shari'a as its norm and ів waged 
with the weapons which Plato’s and Aristotle’s political philosophy furnish. 
There is, therefore, meaning and significance in the parallels drawn as a 
matter of course between the vices, defects, faults, and errors which Plato 
adduces as evidence for the uselessness of philosophers in his day, for the 
necessary transformation of the various constitutions from one to another as 
the result of the bad character of the rulers on the one hand, and recent and 
contemporary Muslim history in Spain on the other. These parallels are 
intended as object lessons for his countrymen. The judge-physician turned 
political critic as the disciple of Plato and Aristotle. However, an element of 
uncertainty remains since we cannot be sure—in the absence of the Arabic 
original—whether the Hebrew translator renders accurately Ibn Rushd’s 
thought. 

3. There remains one further group of references to contemporary states : 
the tmdm-state, madina wmamiya in Ibn Bajja. Averroes clearly distinguishes 
between two kinds of ‘ priestly’ states, as we have to translate literally the 
Hebrew equivalent. The one known as having existed among the ancient 
Persians is quoted by Ibn Bajja on the authority of Alfarabi. It is possible that 
such a reference was contained in Alfarabi’s lost Commentary on the 
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Nicomachean Ethics where Aristotle, however, refers to Persian rule as 
tyrannical, as Plato does in his Laws. Averroes says in П. xvii, 5: ‘ States that 
are excellent in deeds alone are called “ priestly ” ’ [i.e. they are tmam-states], 
with reference to the ancient Persians. (We shall come back to this definition 
presently.) The other wmám-state is linked with tyranny by Averroes and con- 
nected with contemporary Muslim states. In III. iv, 11, he speaks of the 
democratic state as in utmost opposition to the tyrannical one. Economic power 
is in the hands of the ruling family ; bayt has here the meaning of dawla. 

Averroes goes on: ‘ For this reason the “ priestly ’’ part in them is to-day . 
completely tyrannical.’ In 111. v, 6, he points again to ‘the similarity that 
exista between the imdm- and tyrannical states in that the “ priestly’ parts... 
are transformed into the tyrannical ones and disparage him whose aim in respect 
of them is “ priestly ”’, as is the case . . . in the states to be found in our time’. 

What connects the two kinds of smam-state is naturally the word 271778 
defined by Averroes in II. i, 6, as the one ‘ whom one follows [as chief] in his 
actions’. This definition, together with the equation of philosopher with tmam 
is borrowed hterally from Alfar&bi. If we are justified in treating the adduced 
passages as a whole for the purpose of their application to Averroes’ own State 
it appears that a dynasty is meant which is inspired by the 5Латт'а and whose 
head looks upon himself as nam in the sense this word has in orthodox Sunnite 
Islam. П. v, 6, may then be interpreted as an attempt to exculpate the caliph 
Abū Ya‘qib Yüsuf, his patron, from complicity with his ministers responsible 
for the administration of the Almohad State. For Ibn Rushd emphasizes the 
caliph’s intention to be the тат, as represented by his father ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
the founder of the dynasty. In that sense Leo Africanus speaks in his Descriptio 
Africae of the Almohads as pontifices. (But his statements must be treated with 
reserve.) There is а possibility that these passages refer to the Almoravids. Yet 
this seems unlikely since Averroes criticizes and condemns them elsewhere in 
his Commentary—with the exception of their founder—and the phrase ‘in this 
our time’ rather points to the Almohads. I can only say with Averroes: ‘ this 
is a matter for [further] consideration ’. 

4. The Position of Women.—Ibn Rushd’s critical attitude to State and 
Society of his time 1s also shown in his outspoken pronouncement on women 
and their status in contemporary Islam. It is also an interesting application of 
Plato’s ideas about the equality of women as far as civic duties are concerned. 
The relevant passages are found in the first treatise of the Commentary (xxv, 
6-10). It is for our purpose sufficient to quote paragraphs 9 and 10—Averroes’ 
application to his own time and place : ‘ Yet, in these states the ability of women 
is not known, only because they are being taken for procreation alone therein. 
They are therefore placed at the service of their husbands and [relegated] to the 
position of procreation, for rearing and [breast] feeding. But this undoes their 
[other] activities. Because women in these states are not being fitted for any 
of the human virtues it often happens that they resemble plants. That they are 
a burden upon the men in these states is one of the reasons for the poverty of 
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these states. For, they are found in them in twice the number of men while at 
the same time they do not support any (or: carry on most) of the necessary 
[essential] activities, except for a few, which they undertake mostly at a time 
when they are obliged to make up their want of funds, like spinning and 
weaving. АП this is self-evident.’ 

This pronouncement runs counter to Islamic teaching and practice and is 
the more remarkable since it is made by an orthodox member of the Muslim 
community which was ruled by the amir al-mu’minin, and moreover by a 
‚ practising lawyer steeped in fiqh. He openly attacks their way of life as the 
result of the official attitude. It is clear that Plato’s ideas must have drawn 
Averroes’ attention to the wastage of human labour so detrimental to the State, 
and led him to advocate a reversal of orthodox Muslim policy. It is the more 
surprising that this realistic criticism of the position of women in Islam and its 
bad effect on the economic health of the nation should have gone unnoticed, 
together with his repeated critical remarks about the contemporary Muslim 
state as & whole and some of its prominent classes. For as far as I am aware no 
trace can be found in the sources that his enemies and opponents used them 
against him. Yet it may well be that they meant this criticism when they 
allegedly cast doubt upon his orthodoxy, though the sources give different, 
conflicting reasons for his temporary disgrace. 

5. ' Philosophers’ and Dialectic Theologians.—Ibn Rushd’s criticism so far 
discussed has been rather guarded with the exception of the last example. But 
his defence of hikma (or falsafa) and the faldsifa is bold and explicit as ıs his 
criticism of the ‘false’ philosophers, the ‘ sophists’ of his own day, and his 
attack upon the theologians, especially the mutakallimiin among them. Since 
he identifies himself with Plato’s strictures on the ‘ sophists’ in the latter's 
time no quotation of the relevant passages is required. Averroes’ own contribu- 
tion is simply a reference to so-called philosophers in his own time and the 
extension of the term ‘sophist’ to the mutakallimün. Berber fanaticism created 
an atmosphere singularly uncongenial to the unhampered development of a 
speculative philosophy which was conscious—in the vein of Plato and Aristotle— 
of its political obhgation to the community. The true philosophers were, no 
doubt, few and could pursue their search for truth only under the protection of 
the Muslim rulers. Our sources tell us that the two masters of Averroes were 
highly educated men with a strong bent for philosophy, as the life and work of 
Ibn Tufail and Averroes clearly show. But the rulers had to reckon with the 
opposition of the ‘ulama and fugahàá, who wielded absolute authority over the 
masses. Especially the mutakallimtün viewed falsafa and the falasifa with hostile 
suspicion. (It is possible that Averroes’ temporary disgrace in 1195 on tho eve 
of the caliph’s departure for a jihad against the Christians was an expedient to 
appease these groups and the masses under their influence.) In such an 
atmosphere philosophy could not flourish except for a few elect, fearless 
personalities. It is mainly for this reason that Averroes stands out as the last 
thinker of note in the Muslim West, with whose passing religious philosophy 
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declined. Another contributory reason was naturally the Christian advance 
leading in the end to the reconquest of the whole of Spain. 

In order to understand Averroes’ opposition to Kalam and its adherents, 
the mutakallimtün, one must recognize that both falasifa and mutakallimün 
claimed the right and the duty of rational explanation of the beliefs and con- 
vietions of the Muslim јата‘ which lived under the absolute authority of the 
religious law—the Sharra. It was Averroes’ aim—once he had convinced 
himself of the inadequacy of Kalam authoritatively to interpret the religious 
beliefs and convictions of Islam, and of the danger to what he understood to be 
their purity, for the maintenance of orthodoxy and a united jamá'a—to 
establish the superiority of falsafa as the exclusive custodian of the Sharta 
and its sole legitimate and authoritative interpreter. He achieved this by 
applying the Aristotelian distinction between dialectical and demonstrative 
arguments to Islam. It is for this reason that he wrote his three complementary 
treatises, Fasl with Damima and Mandahij, in defence of the superiority of the 
Shari'a ; and he deduced from the identity of aim between Sharra and falsafa 
the warrant ot the latter for the interpretation of the former with the help of 
demonstration. It is precisely in this context that we must understand his 
insistenoe, in his Commentary on the Republic, on demonstrative arguments 
and his attack upon the mutakallimtin when he stresses—as Аата did before 
him in his K. tehsil al-sa'áda (ed. Hyderabad, 45, 5 ff. and, before, already 
43, 18 ff)—that the philosopher must have the right religious beliefs and 
convictions. The Platonic demand that right beliefs and convictions are 
absolutely essential in the philosopher-statesman is simply brought into line 
with the overruling authority of the divinely revealed prophetic law, the 
Shari'a. 

It is, therefore, necessary to deal with Averroes’ insistence on demonstrative 
argument in the wider context of the relation between Sharta and falsafa. 


II. 881161008 Law AND 1181101058 PHILOSOPHY 

1. In discussing the various ideas about the Highest Good Averroes states 
(II. vi, 4): ‘ But as for that which the religious laws in our own time think of 
this matter it is what God wills. But the only way to know what this matter is 
that God wills . . . is [through] prophecy. This knowledge is, if you investigate 
the laws, divided into abstract knowledge alone—such as our religious law 
commands regarding the perception of God—and into practice—such as the 
ethical virtues it enjoins. Its intention with this purpose is in essence the 
intention of philosophy...’ He expresses the same idea in the Fasl thus 
al-hikma hiya sahibat al-shari‘ati wa-l-ukht al-radv‘a (ed. Gauthier, 32) and in 
another passage he uses almost identical terms: (22) magsud al-shar' тата 
huwa ta'lim al-*Wmni-l-hagqi wa-l-‘amal al-haqq wa-l-‘ilm al-haqq huwa ma'rifat- 
Allah ta'àla wasã’iri-l-maujüdāt ‘ala mà hiya ‘alayhi . . . Tt is the merit of the 
distinguished interpreter of Muslim philosophy, Léon Gauthier, to have 
recognized and convincingly demonstrated the signal importance of the Fasl 
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al-magàl as the decisive treatise of Averroes’ philosophy, and I am in substantial 
agreement with his analysis. Yet I am, to my regret, unable to agree with a 
number of his conclusions, arid а few observations are necessary here. The title 
of Gauthier's profound and important book: La théorie d'Ibn Rochd sur les 
rapports de la religion et de la philosophie already indicates a misunderstanding of 
the fundamental character of the correlation between Sharta and falsafa, 
religious law and religious philosophy. This has arisen from the translation 
“religion ’ for shar‘ or shari'a instead of ‘Ja loi religieuse’. Averroes is very 
concise and careful in his terminology and uses din or mtlla if he wants to 
express religion meaning faith. We shall never understand Islam, Judaism, and 
their religious philosophers unless we recognize that an all-embracing, compre- 
hensive, perfect ‘law’ is the core and pivot of both religious ways of life, binding 
upon elect and masses alike, in its preceptive parts of moral and ceremonial 
laws no less than in its theoretical part: its teaching about God, the Universe, 
man’s place in it and his relation to God, in other words nght beliefs and 
convictions, But there is this important difference between the elect philosophers 
and the masses of varying degrees of intellectual receptiveness—a distinction 
made by all faldstfa and their Jewish followers: the philosophers must attempt 
& rational interpretation of these beliefs and convictions—apart from those 
inaccessible to human reason—and their results will of necessity agree with the 
findings of pure reason. The masses, on the other hand, must accept these beliefs 
and convictions in their external sense. There can thus be no question of Faith 
versus Reason, but it is rather a contrast between intelligent and naive, 
` unquestioning faith. Gauthier's distinction between rehgion— which is ‘ d'ordre 
pragmatique '—and philosophy—which is ‘ de l'ordre de la vérité pure ' misses 
this vital point. In fact, he himself raises objections to his formulation that ‘ la 
doctrine philosophique qui s'en [in the Fast] dégage est un rationalisme sans 
réserve' and admits that—according to the Fasl—there are texts in the religious 
law of Islam which nobody has a right to interpret—their external sense must 
be accepted by all men (109)—or that philosophical interpretation must not go 
во far as to deny what is stated in the text of the Qur’an or Hadith. His answers 
that the understanding of those texts is accessible to all three kinds of arguments 
(persuasive, dialectical, and demonstrative), and that revelation cannot teach 
anything which reason cannot apprehend do in no way, to my mind, invalidate his 
objections. Lake several other scholars, he attributes to Averroes a rationalism 
quite alien to the Middle Ages and akin to the rationalsm of 18th-century 
Aufklaerung. This is clear from his statement (108): ‘ Peut-être vaudrait-il 
mieux dire que le symbole révélé, Ia religion indispensable à la masse, est utile, 
mais que la philosophie seule est pleinement vraie.’ Or (120) : * L'enseignement 
dogmatique donné par les religions n'a point pour fin, comme celui de la 
philosophie, la vérité spéculative, mais seulement l'utlité morale de tous pour la 
vie future.’ It is well to remember that the medieval philosopher is a unitary 
personality and not split into traditionalist in so-called religion and sovereign 
intellect in philosophy ; the more so since in the Middle Ages there did not exist 
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& speculative philosophy in abstract purity and sovereign independence, but 
only a religious philosophy which was conditioned by a revealed law that taught 
truth to perfection; and, we may add, there was only one truth which both 
© religion ’ and philosophy sought after, albeit by a different method. The real 
problem is how to harmonize the findings of human reason with the help of the 
demonstrative arguments of the speculative philosopher, with the teachings of 
a law divinely revealed through prophecy and embodied in the Shari‘a. To this 
problem Muslims and Jews devoted their minds trained in the traditional 
science of fiqh (halakhah among the Jews). They fully and unreservedly acknow- 
ledged the authority of their prophetic law. Consequently they met the challenge 
of Greek and Hellenistic philosophy as religious minds. This challenge was in 
the name of sovereign human reason. The answer Muslim and Jewish medieval 
religious philosophy gave represents its signal, original contribution to the 
culture of the West. Gauthier has shown convincingly that the charge of 
irreligion levelled against Ibn Rushd is completely unfounded and utterly false. 
It is the more surprising that he should have come to such a conclusion (41) : 
© pour les philosophes, rationalisme ésotérique, absolu, pour le vulgaire, fidéisme 
exotérique absolu: pour les théologiens qui forment une classe hybride, semi- 
rationalisme et semi-fidéisme, c'est-à-dire license de s’adonner entre eux au 
petit jeu des interprétations dialectiques, inconsistantes et variées, mais à la 
condition expresse de ne s'y livrer qu'en secret, avec défense d'en rien 
communiquer au vulgaire, sous peine des plus sévères chátiments. Nor is his 
categorical assertion, I regret to say, tenable (111): ‘En résumé, le Façl el 
maqål d'Ibn Rochd est le plus profond commentaire qu'on ait jamais donné de 
cette formule célèbre : П faut une religion pour le peuple . . . Loin de subor- 
donner en quoi que ce soit la philosophie à 18 religion, ce traité, en somme, 
subordonne catégoriquement la religion à Ja philosophie.' But he is right in 
stressing the essential unity of the ‘dogmatic’ treatises (Fasl and Manaluj) and 
the Tahafut al-tahàfut. He sees the key to this unity in ‘la théorie philosophique 
commune à tous les falácifa, de l'ntuition mystique dont l inspiration 
prophétique n'est qu'un cas particulier’. І think we can agree with this if we 
substitute intuttive reason in the Aristotelean meaning of the term for Gauthier's 
intuition mystique which may be correct for Ibn Bajja and Ibn Tufail, but 
certainly not for Averroes. 

The writings of Alfarabi and Avicenna and particularly Averroes’ Com- 
mentaries on Plato’s Republic and on Aristotle's Ntcomachean Ethics show, 
indeed, the connexion between Shari‘a and falsafa, but also equally clearly 
the vital link of both with Politics, which Gauthier does 205 seem to have 
noticed, but L. Strauss has. This will be elaborated later on, in connexion with 
Averroes’ spirited defence of the Sharta. For the moment the place Averroes 
assigns to demonstrative argument in philosophy and theology must be more 
fully illustrated. 

2. Demonstrative Arguments.—In the Commentary on the Republic Ibn Rushd 
distinguishes two main groups of arguments—borrowed from Aristotle—and 
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assigns their use to two corresponding groups of men : demonstrative arguments 
are used by and for the elect few—the metaphysicists—and dialectical, 
rhetorical, and poetical arguments are used in teaching the masses. The second 
group includes the mutakallunün, who use jadal, dialectical argument, and are 
unable to nse to burhdn, demonstrative proof. It is characteristic for Averroes 
the religious philosopher to attack the dialectic theologians. The reason is that 
falsafa and Shariía both teach true knowledge, that is knowledge of God and 
Existing Things. It can be gained only by means of aga@wil burhaniya, demon- 
strative arguments. Averroes aims to establish—in the Fasl—a claim for the 
falasifa alone to possess a legitimate title to the interpretation of the parts of the 
Shari'a which require interpretation by means of burhan. The masses must be 
satisfied with the plain, external meaning, and the philosophers must not 
divulge the results of their rational inquiry to them since it would lead to con- 
fusion and error, even schism. For the masses are incapable by natural disposi- 
tion of rising to an understanding of the hidden, inner meaning of revealed truth. 
But the philosopher must bring about unity between the infallible truth of the 
Shari'a and the truth of the philosopher arrived at by demonstrative argument. 

From the point of view of the Shari'a a third group had to be included by 
dividing the second group of arguments into dialectical on the one hand, and 
rhetorical and poetical on the other. Averroes is not opposed to the interpreters 
of tradition as long as they restrict themselves to figh and its interpretation. 
But he resents their intrusion into the realm of doctrine. For dialectical 
arguments are insufficient for the rational interpretation of beliefs and 
convictions. This is, in his opinion, the preserve of the philosophers. But as 
a devout Muslim he is not only conscious of the intellectual inferiority of the 
mulakallimün, but apprehensive lest heresy and schism be the result of the 
divisions in their interpretation which they divulge to the masses. This criticism 
is directed in the first place against the Ash'arites. The Sharra contains all three 
classes of arguments and thus appeals to all three classes of Muslims. 
Consequently, it teaches each class in a manner appropriate to it, truth which 
cannot contradict that arrived at by demonstration (asl, 7). 

Gauthier makes out a good case for the Fas! agreeing with Almohad doctrine 
as modified by the successors of the Mahdi Ibn Tümart. That Averroes was in 
full agreement with the religious policy of the two caliphs whom he served, is 
evident from the concluding sentences of the Fasl and does not contradict his 
criticism of the political and economic organization of their State with which 
I have dealt before. He has learnt from Plato as well as from Muslim history to 
distinguish between the ideal Republic and the imperfect States which represent 
its perversion. The object of the Almohad revolt was to replace Almoravid 
misrule by pure orthodoxy and to reform Muslim Spain. He says (Fasl 33) : 
* Allah has removed many of these evils [hatred and enmity through sects, e.g.], 
follies and erroneous ways through this ruling power and has made a path for 
` many good things, and in particular for those who follow the way of speculation 
and are eager for a knowledge of the truth . . . He has called the masses—in 
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respect of the knowledge of God—to a middle way which is far above the low 
level of the mugallidün [who relied in their interpretation of figh on the authority 
of &n independent interpreter, mujtahid] but below the disputatiousness of the 
mutakallémün. He has awakened the elect to the need for complete theoretical 
inquiry into the root-principle of the Shana. This may mean that the 
Almohads have caused the masses of the people—kept ignorant under the 
Almoravids—to be instructed in the plain, external meaning of the Shari'a and 
have encouraged the falasifa to apply demonstrative arguments to the interpreta- 
tion of the inner meaning of it. A brief description of their religious policy is 
therefore necessary, in accordance with I. Goldziher's authoritative exposition. 

The most important feature of Ibn Tümart/s revolutionary doctrine seems 
to me to be his insistence on knowledge of the Shari'a in addition to the 
observance of its regulations. Faith must be supplemented by knowledge of 
God. It does seem to me that Averroes takes his cue from here for his justifica- 
tion from Scripture of rational endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God as 
revealed in the Shart‘a—which is based on Qur’an, Sunna, Hadith, and tjima’. 
Averroes must also be in agreement with Ibn Tümart in his exclusion of zann 
and ra’y from interpretation as subjective. But he would presumably not agree 
to the exclusion of qeyas ‘aqlê from the usül al-figh. (Ibn Tümart allowed only 
the use of qiyas shar in legal deduction.) Nor would he follow Ibn Tümart in 
matters of theology, bearing in mind his opposition to Ash‘arism. We know that 
he wrote a large commentary (shark) on Ibn Tümart's 'agtda, which is unfor- 
tunately lost. The gradual estrangement of the second and especially the third 
Almohad caliphs from Ibn Tiimart’s theology, combined with their almost 
exclusive concern with figh helped Ibn Rushd to persist in his anti-Ash‘arism 
without incurring the disfavour of his masters. This applies in particular to his 
strong opposition to the use of taw, allegorical interpretation, of which Ibn 
Tümart had approved. Abii Yüsuf Ya'qüb declared himself against taglid and 
Ји" and, according to al-Marrákushi (134) ordered the burning of Malikite 
fiqh books. On the other hand, Ibn Tümart's branding of the Almoravid 
adherence to tajsim, anthropomorphism, as sufr—thus raising his opposition to 
a religious revolution and his war against them to a jthad—was upheld. Though 
the matter requires further careful study it seems to me at the moment that 
Averroes tended more to the views of Ibn Hazm, especially where he differed 
from Ibn Tümart. Points of contact between Averroes and Ibn Hazm— 
following Goldziher's monograph Die Zahiriten—&are briefly these, which are of 
immediate relevance to my interpretation of Averroes’ thought. Ibn Hazm 
seems to go further than Ibn Tümart would, in allowing a departure from zahir, 
clear, external meaning, when sense-perception and experience necessitate a 
different interpretation. Averroes also adopted Ibn Hazm’s stand on the inter- 
pretation of words in legal texts in accordance with their grammatical meaning 
(Fasl, 9), but he does not admit of Ibn Hazm's distinction hami al-lafza ‘alā-l- 
haqiqat al-shar'iyja mugaddam ‘ala hamlihs ‘ala-l-hagiqat al-lugawiya. But this 
is of lesser import than the conclusion Averroes draws from the ‘arabiya : if this 
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is the practice of the fagih how much more is the fatlasuf, who possesses 
knowledge by proof, entitled to interpret in conformity with Arabic usage. For 
the fagth works only with qiyas zanni, whereas the ‘arif works with qiyds 
yaqini (Fasl, 9, 5-7). This juxtaposition of syllogism based on (subjective) 
opinion, and syllogism of certainty, 1.6. demonstrative proof, sums up tersely 
the difference between the failasüf, who as ‘drif has certain knowledge, and the 
mutakallim, who lacks certainty. 

Averroes has support for his unconditional rejection of ta wt and of dogmatic 
speculation as practised by the Ash‘arites in Ibn Hazm who likewise only 
recognized figh and rejected kelaém. Averroes, as we know from lists of his works, 
participated actively in ‘tlm al-figh. As a philosopher, following in the tradition 
of Plato and Aristotle, he attached great importance to jurisprudence whilst 
criticizing its practitioners for their worldly interests (Fasl, 7, 10 ff.) His 
principal opposition is, however, directed against the dialectic theologians, 
and this for two main reasons, as stated before: the inadequacy of their 
method and the consequent absence of certainty and unanimity as well as their 
divulging of false notions to the masses ignorant of the proper method of study 
and therefore without discernment. Both combined result—to repeat—in 
confusion, heresy, and schism. In this sense he identifies them with the Sophists 
(Мањ, 76). He does not hesitate to appeal to the imam, the Almohad caliph, 
to suppress this grave danger to the purity of Islam and the security of the State. 
For notwithstanding his deep interest in philosophical speculation—of which 
more will be said when his attitude to Plato and Aristotle 1s being examined— 
he was principally concerned with the inner meaning of the SAarta, in particular 
its teaching of God and Existing Things. This will be clear from our next point. 

3. The Supremacy of the Shari‘a and the Place of Prophecy in the Philosophy 
of Averroes.—The identity of purpose between philosophy and Shari‘a has 
already been discussed. The superiority of the latter over even the general law 
without which no nation can live or formulate particular laws suited to its 
society, consists in that it is the expression of the will of God. It is for this 
reason that the Highest Good of man, his end as a rational being, is therein 
contained. It is superior to what man can devise- The philosopher aims at 
knowledge identical with that which God demands in the Sharta. To know 
God’s will is possible only through prophecy, as we learnt earlier on from 
Averroes’ own words. Prophecy is the source of the Shari'a ; it consists—to 
anticipate a fuller examination presently—of the revelation which legitimizes 
the prophet: the Qur’an. If we want to understand Averroes’ view that it is 
only possible for the religious philosopher to gain that knowledge we must 
remember that for him as an orthodox Muslim Muhammad was the seal of the 
prophets. Therefore prophecy is extinct and—with striking similarity to the 
Jewish idea that the wise, i.e. wise in the Torah, are the heirs and successors of 
the prophets—the philosopher in Islam is heir to the prophet in knowledge of 
God. It is significant that Averroes stresses this point at great length in the 
Fasl, expounding the nature of the three classes of men corresponding to the 
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three kinds of arguments, and polemizing against the mutakallmün and in 
particular against al-Ghazali. He even invokes the highest Muslim authority, 
the imam, to guard and protect the falastfa and their writings—in which they 
interpret with their superior method of demonstration what requires interpreta- 
tion in the Shari‘a, namely, abstract knowledge—and, moreover, to see that 
these writings do not fall into the hands of the two other classes. 

If we are justified in reading this statement in conjunction with Averroes’ 
characterization of the founders of the Almoravid and Almohad dynasties, 
particularly the latter, who were animated by the desire to restore the rule of 
the Shari'a, it follows that the Ideal State is that built upon the Shari'a and the 
Ideal Ruler is the imäm who, as amir al-mu’minin, is charged with implementing 
the Shaeri‘a and guaranteeing its strict observance by the ideal society, the 
Muslim jamá'a. That this concept was not confined to the realm of the ideal is 
evident from two facts reported in our sources of this period. Ibn Tümart 
wrote a treatise on the Imamate—f* imàma—which Averroes may have known, 
and Abu Ya'qüb Yüsuf ordered his “Лата to collect all traditions concerning 
Jihad and combined them into a K. aljthûd for practical guidance in his wars 
against the Christians and the Almoravid resisters. 

The Sharta as divine law has much in common with the general law which 
is man-made. This will engage our attention in the final section. The ‘ political ’ 
character of law needs no stressing. The Sharta is the law of the Muslim State 
and aims at the happiness of all its citizens, the elect philosophers as well as the 
masses. Its perfection and superiority over man-made laws consist in its divine 
character. Divine means revealed by Allah through Muhammad, his messenger. 
This is unequivocally Averroes’ view notwithstanding his doubt whether the 
Ideal Ruler—who combines in his person the qualities and functions of 
philosopher-king-lawgiver and «mam in one—should also be a prophet. In this 
doubt he may have been influenced by the laws of the Shari'a about the khiafa, 
and he may have left the question an open one for the reason that prophecy was 
certainly not one of the requirements in the khalifa, the vice-gerent of the 
prophet Muhammad. On the other hand, the faldsifa had no difficulty in 
harmonizing accomplishment in the theoretical sciences, demanded of the 
philosopher-king, with the ‘tlm required of the caliph. This ‘tlm meant ability 
to make independent decisions (of figh) and pass judgments on points of law 
(Stshàd). For the Shari'a teaches true beliefs and convictions and—as we have 
seen from Averroes’ claim for the philosopher to be the only qualified and 
authorized interpreter of the Shari‘a—‘tlm certainly covers knowledge of God, 
the angels and all Existing Things. In other words it is identical with the 
knowledge that the metaphysicist strives to attain. 

The Ideal Muslim State is founded on the Shars‘a, i.e. prophetically revealed 
law. It is of crucial importance to realize that Averroes is interested in prophecy 
exclusively under the aspect of the Shart‘a and, consequently, offers an explana- 
tion of prophecy which hardly, if at all, differs from the traditional orthodox 
definition. For him, the prophet is the Lawgiver, sent by Allah. He is at pains 
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in his Manàhsyj to show that the working of miracles is no proof of prophetic 
status by itself, but only an additional and—for him—unimportant con- 
firmation. He says that miracles cannot be proved bi-l-shar', through the 
religious law, nor bi-L-aql, by reason (93, in Mueller's edition). This view is 
directed against the mutakallimün who maintain that a prophet can be 
recognized by the miracles he performs. Averroes' intention is to free prophecy 
from miracles. But, he says, one must believe that he who performs them is 
virtuous and does not lie—as Plato’s philosopher-rulers do! As a Muslim 
Averroes cannot deny that Muhammad performed miracles, and it is for this 
reason that he admits them as a secondary confirmation of prophecy, valid only 
in conjunction with and in addition to the sole relevant criterion: the Qur'an, 
al-kitab al-'aziz, by which Muhammad called upon the people to obey the will of 
Allah. This alone is the true legitimation of prophecy. 

The Qur’an is the miracle that confirms the nubuwwa, the prophetic 
character, of Muhammad. It is through the Qur'an that we know prophets 
exist. 

These prophets lay down laws (sharai)—not mawümis like Plato’s 
vouoĝérņns—by dint of a revelation (wahy) from God for man to whom they 
announce knowledge (1) and good actions (al-af'al aljamsla). These laws 
enable man to reach perfect happiness and forbid him vicious religious con- 
viotions (s‘tigddat јава) and bad actions. This is the act of prophets 
(Manahij, 98). 

Averroes is most insistent on the legislative function of the prophet by means 
of divine revelation. Not the dividing of the sea during the Exodus from Egypt 
but the giving of the Law from Sinai made Moses a prophet (99). The political 
character of prophecy is inherent in Islam, but brought into relief through the 
Greek concept of vóuos. 

Apart from the Qur'àn in the case of Muhammad and the Torah in that of 
Moses it is the authentic witness of successive, uninterrupted tradition (nagl 
lawütur) which proves the existence of prophets; just as nagl attests to the 
existence of philosophy and the philosophers (100). (We note that in the latter 
case it is nagl without tawdtur which seems to be reserved for Islam.) 

Averroes further insists that the Sharta contains both theoretical and 
practical laws—as has been stated before. Only he has the necessary knowledge 
to lay down these laws to whom was vouchsafed through revelation knowledge 
of God, happiness, and the good deeds that lead to it. He alone knows the 
obstacles that prevent man from attaining happiness. Averroes, the disciple of 
Plato and Aristotle, knows that many things contained in the Shart'a are also 
to be found in human laws. But, he avers (101), it is revelation which enables us 
to understand them, or at least most of them. Yet, there seems to be a certain 
weakening of his rigidly orthodox position expressed in his qualifying statement 
that their understanding is best obtained through revelation. 

One might be of the opinion that in dealing with Islamic doctrine Averroes 
could not very well be anything but traditional. The more significant is there- 
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fore the fact that Averroes should give the same definition of prophecy and 
prophets and make the same assertion about the Shart‘a in an admittedly’ 
philosophical treatise, written in defence ofthe faldsifa against al-Ghazali’s 
attack upon them. For we find in the Tahafut al-tahdfut that the prophet lays 
down ‘ religious laws which conform to the truth and impart a knowledge of 
those actions by which the happiness of the whole of creation is guaranteed ' 
(ed. Bouyges, p. 516). The Shart‘a, he says towards the end of this treatise, 
leads to the happiness appropriate to each individual. It is necessary for the 
ethical virtues, the speculative virtues, and the practical arts. For without the 
last-named man cannot live in this world, nor can he live in this world and the 
world-to-come without the speculative virtues. But it is the ethical virtues 
without which he cannot attain the two others to perfection. 

It is relevant to interpose here that the aim of the блата is identical with 
that of Political Science as defined by Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics and 
repeated by Alfarabi in his К. tahşīl al-sa‘ada and by Averroes in his Com- 
mentary on Plato’s Republic. 

Exactly as in the Manahij Averroes makes the ethical virtues in man depen- 
dent on previous knowledge of God and how to honour Him— which only the 
Sharta teaches. Averroes asks there the question how the prophetic lawgiver 
can know to what extent the individual is capable of reaching happiness and by 
which method he procures it. In his answer he makes an important distinction— 
which is fundamental for his outlook as a religious philosopher—between the 
knowledge of the prophetic lawgiver and that of the speculative philosopher. 
The former possesses knowledge which is absolutely certain through devotion 
to the theoretical sciences, 1.6. yagin as the result of demonstrative proof 
and in particular, through laying down religious laws and establishing 
regulations and making pronouncements about the circumstances of the 
Hereafter (Manahy, 101). The latter has only the knowledge he gained from 
a study of the speculative sciences to guide him and consequently lacks the 
knowledge of wad‘ al-shara'?' on the basis of the Qur'àn and, through that, the 
means to make the masses happy. In other words, the prophetic lawgiver must 
be a philosopher. Yet he not only states in ће Tahafut al-tahafut that whilst the 
prophet is also a philosopher not every philosopher is a prophet—a stock-in- 
trade of the falásifa and their opponents—but proceeds to clarify the difference 
between philosophy and SAari'a—notwithstanding the identity of their aim— 
thus: philosophy explains the happiness of some (elect) intellects and the study 
of philosophy marks man out as a human being. The religious laws, however, 
aim at instructing the masses (al-jumhtir ‘ammatan) and leading them to 
happiness (582). A little later on he exhorts the philosophers to choose the best 
religion, which is naturally Islam, just as in his view it was Judaism in the time 
of Israel, and Christianity in the time of Rome. For him it is Muhammad who, 
with the Qur'ün, has brought the final revelation to mankind. That Averroes 
should have defined prophecy and proclaimed the superiority of the Блага in 
the Fagl al-magàl and the Manáhij in the same way as in the Tahafut al-tahafut 
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and—at least as far as the Sharta is concerned—in the Commentary on the 
Republic proves beyond doubt, to my mind, that he was a sincere, orthodox 
Muslim. In any case, it is very strange that—as far as I am aware—Averroes 
nowhere expounds the theory of prophecy current among 1656 
Al-Ghazali attacks this theory in his Tahdfut al-falasifa, but Averroes counters 
the charge merely by stating the orthodox Muslim conception, buttressed by 
arguments taken from political philosophy. His brilliant vindication of the 
Sharta puts him in a class apart among the faldstfa. It is true that they have 
all recognized its excellence and paid tribute to its divine character. Averroes 
alone among them has endeavoured not only to defend it and establish its 
authority unchallenged and unchallengeable, but also to stress its political 
necessity as the only Law guaranteeing the happiness of all who acknowledge 
its authority and live by its regulations. 

In this he resembles Maimonides among the Jews. Both have the same 
attitude to the prophetic law. But Maimonides is a strong exponent of the 
psychological explanation of prophecy as first expounded by Alfarabi. This 
theory is, as is well known, inextricably bound up with the neo-platonic theory 
of emanation. It is interesting to observe that Gauthier bases his exemplary 
analysis of this psychological theory of prophecy on Maimonides’ account in his 
Guide to the Perplexed. That Averroes should not even mention it is strange and 
I know of no other explanation than that he rejected it in favour of the orthodox 
one which he so forcefully expounded. This matter requires investigation. 
Gauthier is convinced that Averroes shared the view of the falasifa, especially in 
the formulation of Avicenna, by implication (130 ff., 138, and especially 143 ff.). 
He adduces Averroes’ treatment of the prophetic intellect in the Tahdfut 
al-tahafut (532 ff.) as evidence for his view. But I cannot find any reference to 
the emanation of the Active Intellect in the way propounded by Alfarabi and 
after him by Avicenna and Maimonides; and I am convinced that Averroes 
rejected it. He did во not only because for him revelation (wahy) took the form 
of the Kitab al-'aziz and was supplemented by certain knowledge as a result of it, 
but perhaps also because of his deeper and purer understanding of Aristotle's 
Theory of Knowledge. For I am not aware of a treatment of the intellect other 
than that in his Commentaries on De Anima and Metaphysica. This exposition 
is, if I am right, entirely free from collusion with the Theory of Emanation. 
Moreover, in the passage of the Tahafut al-tahafut Averroes refutes a charge 
brought by al-Ghazali against the falastfa, with Avicenna’s argument, since 
it was Avicenna in the first place who was attacked. That does not necessarily 
mean that Averroes made Avicenna’s view his own. His further statement (516) 
that the Active Intellect of the falasifa is identical with the malak (Angel) of 
the Shari'a has, to my mind, no connexion with the Theory of Emanation. But 
I repeat: this problem needs further serious consideration. Lf it is as I believe 
it to be we would have in Averroes’ rejection of the Theory of Emanation by 
ignoring it the clearest indication of the orthodoxy of his position in respect of 
Prophecy and its most important result: the Shari‘a as the Ideal Constitution 
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of the Ideal State. But the problem is as complex as the human mind itself. 
Revelation occupies the first and dominant place. Yet this does not mean that 
Averroes assigns to the intellect an inferior position. For he demands of the 
prophetic lawgiver knowledge of all Existing Things, without which perfect 
knowledge of God is not possible. If there is here a contradiction it is—at least 
for Averroes—more apparent than real. For him the Qur'àn, that miracle of 
Revelation, does not only prove the nubuwwa of the lawgiver, it also demands 
speculation about God, the angels and all Existing Things by means of 
demonstrative proof. 

Whilst Averroes—to my mind—differs from Alfarabi and Avicenna in his 
concept of prophecy, he shares Avicenna’s view that prophecy and Sharta are 
necessary for the survival of mankind. But how can we explain Averroes’ 
doubt as to whether the philosopher-king-lawgiver-imam should also be a 
prophet ? ‘ As for the stipulation that he be a prophet there is room for thorough 
investigation. We will inquire into it in the first part of this science, in sha'a-llah. 
But perhaps if this were 80 it would be [stipulated] on grounds of perfection 
[or: of the highest good] and not out of necessity. (П. i, 7.) One possible 
explanation might be that he envisaged a secular State, i.e. a State based on a 
law which was not the result of prophetic revelation. But why then should he 
insist on the qualification of v nám * Therefore, it seems to me more likely to 
look for the reason for his hesitancy in Averroes’ orthodoxy. The Shari‘a, the 
direct result of Muhammad's prophetic mission, was already in existence. 
Therefore no new prophet was possible nor necessary. But, we notice at once, 
no new lawgiver would be required either. If he simply followed Alfarabi m this 
whole chapter why did he take exception to the prophetic qualification only ? 
Was it because he did not agree with the current theory of prophecy ? Or had 
he simply not yet come to a definite conclusion at the time of the composition of 
the Commentary ? This would perhaps also explain why Averroes did not 
redeem his promise in his Commentary on the Ntcomachean Ethics, if we are 
justified in placing its date very near that of the Commentary on the Republic. 
May not the answer be found in the two treatises in which the Shari'a as the 
prophetic law is so vigorously championed, in the Fas! and the Manahs; 7 Tt 
could possibly be assumed that the Fasl al-maqàl and the Manáhij are of the 
realm of * Political Science, Part I: Theory ’, since they are concerned with the 
Shart'a and its object of leading man to perfect happiness. Now this is exactly 
the objective of Plato's Royal Art, Aristotle's Master Art, the science of Politics 
which is concerned with the Highest Good and to it the Nicomachean Ethics is 
devoted on which Averroes wrote а Commentary as well, referred to frequently 
in the Commentary on the Republic. Just as this Commentary is Averroes’ own 
contribution to ‘ Political Science, Part II: Practice’, so is his treatment of 
the prophetic lawgiver and the Shari‘a—in addition to the justification of 
falsafa by this Shart‘a—the Islamic counterpart to his Commentary on the 
Nscomachean Ethics. This is only a suggestion and further research is necessary, 
hampered unfortunately by the absence of the Arabic originals of both his 
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Commentaries on the Republic and оп the Ntcomachean Ethics, of some of his 
religious-philosophical treatises, and of his legal writings in particular if we 
bear in mind that Jurisprudence is part of Political Science. 


TH. PornrricAnL REALISM 

Although Averroes considered the Islamic State based on the Sharva the 
most excellent State imaginable he was equally emphatic that of the States 
not based on revealed prophetic law Plato's Ideal Republic was the best and ite 
coming into being as Plato described it. This is clear from his own words: 
* It is right that you should know that the manner which Plato described is the 
best of its coming into being. But it is also possible for it to come into being in 
a different manner, yet after a long time. This is when there will over a long time 
be a succession of excellent kings over these states and they will not cease to 
influence these states gradually until in the end of time matters will come to the 
best government. Their influence will work in two ways at once, i.e. by their 
activities and works and by their convictions. This will be easy or not easy 
according to the laws in existence at a given time, and to their being near to 
this state or far [from it]. In general, their influence towards excellent deeds 
is more likely than towards good convictions in this time.’ (П. xvii, 3.) This is 
obviously the description of a secular State and may perhaps be connected with 
the hesitancy about the prophetic qualification, notwithstanding the possible 
objections I have raised myself earlier on. Prophecy in a secular State is not 
necessary, but would make for perfection. If Averroes posed this question 
merely as a Muslim, he could certainly not admit that prophets would appear 
after Muhammad had been the last and most perfect of all prophets. But as 
a Tealist investigating the question of the origin and nature of the State, he 
recognized the existence of the secular State. The study of Plato’s Republic 
and no less of contemporary States though theoretically under the SAaria, 
taught him this. As a Muslim, and no less as a disciple of Plato, he insisted on 
& State-law which, however, varies with the kings who rule the State. To 
recognize the mutual influence between rulers and laws is in itself a sign of 
political realism. It has already been remarked that he also recognized the close 
affinity between the divinely revealed law of Islam and the general law 
promulgated by the lawgiver of the secular State. All stages from complete 
identity to contrast are noted in various passages of the Commentary ; e.g. when 
speaking of corrective punishment in the Ideal as well as the imperfect States 
he says: ‘The same is the case with laws which follow [the pattern of] the 
human laws in this our divine law, for the ways which lead in it to God are two : 
the one of them by persuasion and the other by war. (1. vii, 11.) Or when 
dealing with the objection that the coming into being of the Platonic State was 
impossible because nobody would be in possession of all the qualities required 
of the ruler he says: ' The answer is that it is possible for men to grow up with 
these natural qualities . . . and to develop together with this by choosing the 
general law, the adoption of which none of the nations can escape. In addition, 
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their own particular. (religious) law should not be far from the human laws. 
Philosophy should already be perfected in their time. This is like the situation 
that prevails in this our time and in our religious law. If it so happens that such 
like men are rulers . . . then it is possible that this state exists.’ (П. iii, 1-2.) 
Without the Arabic original it is impossible to ascertain the exact meaning of 
the terms nimis and torah here. Normally nimüs renders nàmüs and torah 
renders shar‘ or shari‘a. But it is strange to find the combination torót anüshiyöt, 
unless ‘ human ’ here means truly human because divinely revealed. The distinc- 
tion between general and particular laws is derived from Aristotle, who in his 
discussion of Justice distinguishes between natural, legal and conventional law 
(Nic. E. V, 7, 1134b). Finally, in I. xxix, 3, Averroes discusses the rules of war 
and says: ' But what Plato thinks is at variance with what many lawgivers 
think. He uses the term töröt, religious laws, which corresponds to shara'. 
In all such passages a definitive interpretation is very difficult owing to the 
uncertainty of Averroes’ terminology. But two observations are beyond doubt. 
In the first place, we note the close connexion between Shari‘a and vóuos—their 
precise relationship will be the subject of the final section—and philosophy 
and secondly, the resulting connexion between law and politics, as understood 
by Plato and Aristotle. 

Averroes’ political awareness and realistic approach have already been 
noticed in previous Sections and it remains now to assess their significance in 
the context of Political Thought in Islam in general. There can be no doubt 
that his study of Plato's Republic and of Áristotle's Nicomachean Ethics has 
sharpened his own political sense, trained through experience as judge and 
citizen. To hold office was, moreover, a family tradition with the Bani Rushd. 

If we are justified in seeing in the passage about the origin of the State 
a recognition of the secular State in conjunction with his positive attitude to 
Plato’s Ideal State and its deviations, which he took so seriously that he applied 
their characteristics to the contemporary scene, we will have to look upon 
Averroes as a forerunner of Ibn Khaldun. His attitude to law, just touched upon, 
is another pointer in this direction. And yet, he has not advanced on the 
road to the Power-State, described with so much insight by Ibn Khaldun, as 
far as Ibn al-Tiqtaqa. His preoccupation with law and justice—without over- 
looking the speculative element of intellectual perfection—goes hand in hand 
with a strong historical-political sense. This is brought into play in his defence 
of Plato against Galen’s strictures, when Averroes draws a line between the city- 
state of Plato and the oixovpevn of Galen; or when he recognizes the laws 
regulating prayer and sacrifices and enjoining humility as integral parts of the 
general law of the State, though they vary with every nation, religion, time, and 
place, just as other laws and injunctions vary. But before all his statement— 
in connexion with regulations governing prayer and other religious observances 
and, in particular, the teaching about God, the angels, and the prophets—that 
‘° al-shara'v hiya al-sana’s‘ al-darüriya al-madaniya’ (Tahàfut. al-tahàfut, 581) 
shows great political insight and reminds one forcibly of Ibn Khaldun's attitude 
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to religion, as I have shown elsewhere. To refer to religious laws as ‘ necessary 
political institutions ’ is of course quite compatible with the Muslim position and 
the all-embracing character of the латта, but it seems to me that the use of the 
term madantya points to the recognition of the political sphere as on а par with 
other spheres of the life of the State which are all held together by the Shari‘a, 
but have a significance of their own. His views on the place of women in the 
State—discussed before—fall in this category, and his resulting awareness of 
the political importance of Economics have their origin in the Republic, it is true. 
But by applying them to his own environment and by enlarging on them 
Averroes has developed them further and clearly foreshadows Ibn Khaldun. 
His keen interest in education and his realization of its political importance are 
further proof of this realism. His condemnation of Arab poetry springs as much 
from his recognition of its political harmfulness as from his orthodoxy. His 
insistence on the philosopher’s fulfilment of the civic duties is another case 
in point. 

Tentatively I would add a further indication of a significant development of 
a Platonic idea in the direction of Ibn Khaldun’s concept of the 'agabia. 
Averroes uses the term, rendered into Hebrew by qibbüs (association, community) 
often in the meaning of Plato’s owra€us (тоб dpyovros). In these passages 
(e.g. І. xxvii, 2; Ш. iv, 7, eto.) it seems to emphasize the corporate life of the 
State, almost a social-political force: the group; especially when it is used in 
union with shittif, Plato's kow«vía, a community organized on the principle 
of fellowship. If this interpretation is correct, we have in this term—specific to 
Averroes—a clear indication of his political interest and of his advance towards 
Ibn Khaldun with his concept of the State as an independent entity with laws 
and tendencies of its own, and of the group as a political factor. Whether Ibn 
Khaldun was influenced by Averroes is a matter for investigation. He certainly 
polemizes against the political views of the falasifa. But this is not the place for 
such an inquiry and I must reserve it for another occasion. At any rate, 
Averroes started from Plato (Rep. 462d), and we now examine in summary 
fashion his attitude to his source and to Aristotle. 


IV. AvERROES, PLATO, AND ARISTOTLE 


Far from looking upon Plato's Republic merely as a substitute for Aristotle’s 
Politics, which was inaccessible to him, Averroes used the Republic as a guide 
to the understanding of the State as such and, in particular, of contemporary 
Muslim States. To comment on it—as I tried to show in the first section of this 
article—was a necessary, self-imposed task of the philosopher who could not 
live in the Ideal State, but had at least to offer a considered judgment on his 
own State. By so doing he may have hoped to influence affairs by contrasting 
the existing, imperfect, with the Ideal State. His method of commenting upon 
what was most likely Galen's Summary of the Republic in Hunain b. Ishàq's 
translation is dealt with in the Introduction to the edition and translation of 
the Hebrew version. Suffice it to stress that Averroes comments only on Plato’s 
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theoretical statements. This follows from his insistence on the use of demonstra- 
tive arguments only in philosophy. He therefore leaves out of account Books I 
and X, notably the myth of Er, but offers a very substantial commentary on 
Books II-IX, often preceded by or interspersed with theoretical digressions. 
Throughout his Commentary he illustrates the Muslim's genius for absorbing, 
adapting, and entirely transforming ideas and institutions from another culture 
or civilization. 

Although Averroes was the Commentator par excellence and felt inclined to 
assume the role of political critic, there must be a deeper, more compelling 
reason still for the way in which he commented on the Republic which differs 
so greatly from some of his other Commentaries and shows—in parts—such 
striking resemblance to his ‘dogmatic’ polemical writings. This reason is to 
be found in what I have called elsewhere the ‘common ground’ between Plato 
and Aristotle on the one hand and the falásifa, especially Alfarabi, Avicenna, 
and Averroes, on the other. It is the dual aspect of the central problem of 
Islamic philosophy: the political character of prophecy and the affinity 
between Shari‘a and vóuos which manifesta itself in the concept of the prophetic 
lawgiver. This affinity will be discussed in the final summing up, but it is to be 
borne in mind in the present context and in the next section—Averroes’ 
relationship to Alfarabi. 

Averroes treated the Republic very seriously and attached great importance 
to its leading ideas no less than to Plato’s practical advice in matters of the 
education of philosophers and guardians, of the participation of women on an 
equal basis in all offices of state and civic duties generally, and of the principle 
of one occupation for one person. He entirely agrees with Plato’s definition of 
the four cardinal virtues—supplemented by Aristotle’s discussion in the 
Nicomachean Ethtcs—and the method of developing and perfecting them. 
In all this he shows a keen analytical mind by testing Plato’s ideas on the 
political reality, not to speak of his conscious application to his own times, as 
we have seen before. 

But he applies another test as well, namely the opinion of Aristotle to which 
he accords greater authority if Aristotle differs from Plato. Yet he sides with 
Plato against Galen, an example of which has been given before. This submis- 
sion of Plato’s thought to the judgment of Aristotle finds its explanation, in the 
first place, in Averroes’ own systematic mind, trained in the method of Aristotle’s 
logical writings and attaching—as repeatedly mentioned—the greatest impor- 
tance to theoretical statements. It must be emphasized, however, that 
substantial agreement exists between Aristotle and Plato on moral and political 
questions. Aristotle is adduced as corroborating evidence as a rule, very rarely 
аз overriding authority, and couched in such phraseology as: ‘If this is not 
the opinion of Plato, it is, however, the opinion of Aristotle, and is undoubtedly 
the truth’. (I. xxi, 3 end.) Another instance is his criticism of Plato’s opinion 
of the order of transformation of States from one to another in his comment on 
Nic. E. VII, 10, 1160b, which—it is interesting to note—is not made in the 
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Commentary on the Republic, and I quote it in the Latin translation : * Et istud 
est, quod narravit Arist. et est diversum viae vel semitae Platonis, qui videt 
quod principatus regni primo permutatur ad principatum honoris, et principatus . 
honoris ad principatum divitiarum et principatus divitiarum ad principatum 
congregationum et principatus congregationis ad principatum tyrannidis. 
Et verisimile est quoniam quando perscrutatio exquaesita fit de hoo, patet quod 
res est, quae currit cursu naturae in compermutatione istorum principatuum est, 
ut dixit Arist. non ut dicit Plato.’ (Ed. Venice, 1550, f. 59b. r.) Aristotle holds 
that monarchy is perverted to tyranny and timocracy to democracy. Aristotle’s 
systematic treatment of the theoretical sciences, together with his logical 
categories, lifted many a Platonic argument out of the realm of persuasion or 
dialectic on to the plane of demonstrative proof. The Analytica Posteriora and 
Physica are largely responsible for that. As a result, Averroes often presents 
Plato’s ideas in the modification Aristotle gave them. This has naturally an 
important bearing on the correct understanding of Averroes’ text. Ibn Rushd 
is fully aware of the limitations which the mental climate of his time imposed on 
Plato, as can be seen from his recognition that the education of the philosophers 
could not have begun with logic in Plato’s time (since it only became a philo- 
sophical discipline with Aristotle's épydavov). 

Similarly, Plato’s cosmology and psychology are understood by Averroes in 
the systematic modification of the Physica and the De Anima, just as Plato’s 
Ideas are understood in the modified form of Aristotle’s treatment in his 
Metaphystca. 

In this context Ibn Bajja has served as an important link, for he treated of 
Spiritual Forms at great length—thanks to his study and understanding of 
Aristotle, which has greatly influenced Averroes. 

It would fall outside my province to examine whether or not Averroes’ 
reference to Plato’s view on Untversalia and Intelligibilia represents Plato’s 
original idea or rather Aristotle’s modification of it. 

What strikes the reader of this Commentary is the effortless, natural com- 
bination of Aristotle’s theoretical philosophy with Plato’s political thought and 
ideal. But though Averroes be prepared to bow to Aristotle’s superior judgment, 
he does so critically, as he says in the Fas? that it is our duty to examine carefully 
what our predecessors have written on a subject of theoretical philosophy, 
according to the requirements of demonstration and then concludes : fama kana 
minha muwifigan lslhagq qabalnàhu minhum wasararna bihi washakarnahum 
‘alayhi wama kûna minha ghayr muwáfiqin lilhagg nabahna ‘alayhi wahadirna 
minhu wa'adarnáhwm. (6.) А 

Since the Nicomachean Ethics із for Averroes the theoretical basis for Plato's 
practical treatise it is not surprising to find Aristotle’s fuller and more explicit 
distinction between leading and subordinate arts, though this distinction is 
already made by Plato, just as is the definition of Politics. That he adduces the 
Nicomachean Ethics in explanation of Plato’s statements is a matter of course. 
It is particularly noticeable in economic affairs and in the realm of Law and 
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Justice, though Averroes has also drawn on the Laws. Thus, Averroes adopta 
Aristotle's differentiation of Justice and Equity and the identity between 
political and legal equity, the distinction between natural and human law and 
also—as already mentioned—between a general, universal law and particular 
laws, suited to specific nations and varying with time and place. 

This blending of Platonic and Aristotelian thought and argument is а charac- 
teristic feature of the Commentary and thus of Averroes' political philosophy. 
It is no less interesting than his adaptation of typically Greek concepts to Islam 
and Muslim notions. It can be expected that much of this adaptation goes back 
to Averroes Arabic source, though exactly how much cannot be ascertained 
since Hunain's translation of Galen's Summary must be presumed lost. Thus, 
Hunain may have changed Plato’s ‘gods’ into ‘angels’ or ‘demons’ and 
made ‘ houses of prayer’ out of ‘temples’. But it is doubtful who replaced 
the Delphian Apollo by ‘ what the Most High commanded through prophecy ’, 
Hunain, or perhaps rather Ibn Rushd. The latter is probably responsible for 
substituting Arab for Greek poetry, and Plato’s ‘lands’ are certainly replaced 
by ‘ trees ' (I. xxix) with reference to 71720 by Averroes himself. But these and 
many more similar instances throughout the Commentary are of minor 
importance than ‘ the weightier matters of the Law’. 

It does not matter so greatly whether a Platonic idea was accepted in its 
Platonic form and connotation or in its Aristotelian modification and develop- 
ment, except under the strictly historical aspect. But it is important to state 
once more that Averroes’ exposition of the Republic cannot be appreciated in 
many passages without our realizing that he studied and often understood 
Plato in the light of Aristotle’s systematic philosophy. This is apparent in his 
comments on the Republic and, particularly, in his summaries of Plato’s 
argument in the form of introductions of varying length. It is in these introduc- 
tions as well as in the digressions of a theoretical nature—notably the long 
excursus П. vii-xiii, intended as a theoretical basis for the discussion of the 
education of philosophers—that Averroes’ skilful blending of the Republic with 
the Nicomachean Ethics with the help of De Anima, Physica and Metaphysica 
as well as of the Analytica Posteriora, brings out the essential unity of the two 
parts of Political Science. It is on that unity that Averroes’ own political thought 
is based. A striking example is the beginning of the Commentary, especially from 
I. ii, 2 to the end of viii. Averroes summarizes here the detailed comment of 
Books П, 376-IV (end) in the form of an extended paraphrase of Platonic 
passages, which are explained with the help of Aristotle's definitions—e.g. 
Courage—and blended with Alfarabi. The latter is, however, not quoted but 
simply incorporated without acknowledgment, the usual procedure. Averroes 
adds his own observations and welds the various strands into a concise, clear, 
coherent whole. 

Almost without exception he follows Plato where practical politics is 
concerned, This can best be seen in his unreserved acceptance of the idea of 
law as the basis of the State. He did so as a traditionalist, Almohad Muslim, 
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who saw in the Shania the equivalent of Plato's Constitution of his Ideal 
Republic. The community of the faithful with the amir al-mu’manin at the head. 
ts the Ideal Polity. But it is the study of Plato which has heightened the under- 
standing of the faldsifa, chief among them Averroes, for the political significance 
of the divinely revealed, prophetic law. 

That Averroes, echoing Aristotle, criticized the Republic as incomplete—in 
the Epilogue of his Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics—because Plato 
had dealt with two only of the three classes of the State, the guardians and 
the philosophers, does not, to my mind, invalidate the assertion that in his 
interpretation of the Sharra of Islam he was a disciple of Plato, whose 
philosopher-king was the ideal тат of the Muslim State. This imäm was the 
khalifa of the prophet-lawgiver. Hence the equation—since Alfür&bi—of 
philosopher-king with imam and lawgiver-prophet, though, as we have seen, 
Averroes thought that the prophetic qualification was perhaps not necessary. 


V. AVERROES AND ALFARABI 

It is in his capacity ав qad and fagth no less than as philosopher that 
Averroes studied and commented upon the Republic. Parallels adduced from 
the Laws make it almost certain that he knew this treatise as well. One passage 
in particular about first, second, and third laws (III. iv, 4) suggests autopsy, 
though it is naturally possible that he owed his knowledge of the Laws to 
Alfarabi's Summary (which I have so far been unable to consult in F. Gabrieli's 
edition as Plato Arabus ITI). Не refers in our Commentary (I. i, 1) to other 
political writings of Plato. Again from parallels it appears that this included 
a knowledge of the Politikos. How much of these other treatises he knew direct 
or through Alfaraébi must still be mvestigated. We know from Hunain b. 
Ізһад that Galen’s Summaries of Plato’s treatises included the Politikos 
(Bergstraesser, 50) and Ibn Abi ‘Usaibi‘a mentions it twice, first under Aflatin 
and then under Hunain. Alfarabi gives a short description of the Politikos, 
without mentioning the title in his De Platonis Philosophia (ed. К. Walzer/Fr. 
Rosenthal as Plato Атабыз П) V, 13. I am almost certain that Averroes used 
the Summaries of the Laws and Politikos that existed in Arabic. But I am not 
sure about the Phtlebos, though a number of passages in the Commentary would 
suggest that he knew it, or at least of it. It may, however, be due to his source 
of the Republic. 

The fact is that Alfarabi’s writings exerted considerable influence upon ` 
Averroes, in ideas no less than in literary dependence. The explanatory notes 
on the text provide clear evidence of it in abundance, and I must content 
myself here with some general remarks, illustrated by a few examples. But an 
important reservation must be made first. With the possible exception of 
Al-Kindi, Abū Nasr Alfarabi seems to be the first Muslim philosopher to have 
introduced and adapted the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. Most of the 
political part of his independent treatises is taken from Plato, chiefly from the 
Republic and the Laws and the Timatos. Many an idea and many а formulation 
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to be met with in these treatises—Al-madina al-fádila, К. al-siydsat al-madaniya 
and К. tahsil al-sa‘dda, to name only the three more important ones which are 
acoessible, though not in satisfactory critical editions—is derived from 
Aristotle. We will do well, therefore, to pause before we credit Alfarabi with 
the transmission of what Averroes might very well have taken over direct. 
Yet there is unmistakable literary borrowing on а large scale, as I hope to have 
established in my notes. Besides, there can be no doubt that Alfarabi determined 
the thought of all subsequent faldsifa—and their Jewish followers—by his 
decisive combination of the neo-platonic theory of emanation with the 
phenomenon of prophecy in the Islamic sense—though not in the case of 
Averroes, as I have tried to show—and, as a result thereof—by his equation 
of prophet and philosopher, of philosopher and lawgiver and of lawgiver and 
imam. Plato’s Laws and Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics—both of which he 
commented on—with their stress on law led him to a consideration of the 
Shari'a in relation to the vóuos and to а recognition of the essential similarity 
of outlook between the two. The superiority of revealed prophetic law was 
clear to him just as much as to his successors. But in contrast to Averroes, e.g. 
he concentrated on the qualifications necessary in the prophet-philosopher- 
lawgiver-king-tmdm, his intellectual perfection and happiness and on the 
theoretical part of Political Science. The practical implications for the State, 
its government, and the ordinary citizen which arise from the correspondence 
between Shart‘a and vóuos hardly interested him. He was a metaphysicist in 
matters political and not a statesman. Whereas Averroes often follows 
Alfarabi word for word his interest is at least equally divided between the 
individual perfection and happiness of the rulers and the citizens, especially the 
former, and the actual political reality. The result is that he incorporates 
Alfarabi’s treatment of the speculative sciences, of the arts, even of the various 
constitutions of Plato’s Republic, in his own Commentary. His systematic mind 
and great practical experience combined made him summarize and compress 
a lengthy, often vague statement of Alfarabi’s whose terminology he uses at 
the same time. (I am naturally not referring to Platonic terms which, in both 
authors, go back to the Arabic Summary of the Republic.) But he differentiates 
more and consequently his vocabulary is not only more concise, but also more 
varied and richer. 

In metaphysical and political questions—though not in matters logical— 
he has accepted much without criticism, giving it simply in his own name. 
Apart from a significant and unusually worded reference to Alfarabi’s 
K. al-styásat —' . . . and it will be transferred here from there’ (I. x, 6)—and 
another reference, presumably to Alfarabi’s Commentary on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Averroes never quotes his great precursor. In an earlier study I have 
already stressed the great dependence of Averroes on Alfarabi. The same applies 
to Ibn Bajja and to Avicenna in respect of Alfarübi. Needless to add that 
Averroes was far from being a mere copyist. In using earlier falasifa he trans- 
formed his source-material, imprinting upon it the clarity of his own mind and 
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the conciseness of his diotion. Moreover, his superior knowledge and under- 
standing of Aristotle and his Commentators served ав а check and made him 
use his predecessor's writings critically and judiciously. All the same, the 
eminence of Alfarabi stands out clearly and Averroes’ own exposition constitutes 
a skilful and impressive blend of his Platonic original with Alfarabi’s digest and 
Aristotle’s modification of it, seen against the dominating position of the 
Sharta. To this he added his own observations and comments based upon 
theoretical knowledge and practical political experience. 

In two respects Averroes differs from Alfarabi and both are typical of the 
man and of the commentator of a work forming part of Practical Philosophy. 
The one feature has been fully discussed earlier on: the application of Plato’s 
analysis to the contemporary scene which is entirely absent from Alfarabi’s 
treatises. It is this which lends Averroes’ treatise colour and distinction. The 
man of affairs was able to infuse a topical interest into an otherwise purely 
academic discourse with the result that the Commentary—though deprived of 
the personal element of the Platonic Dialogue—is much more realistic. The 
performance of his public duties enabled him—to repeat—to gain valuable 
insight into the workings of government, administration and, not least, mto 
the minds of those engaged in these duties. The philosopher's world is one of 
speculation and of action combined : Averroes practised this pronouncement of 
Aristotle's all his life, except for the short spell of enforced exile. 

The second element is no less interesting: it concerns Averroes’ political 
terminology. There can be no doubt that the falasifa as a group adapted Greek 
ideas—or what they understood to be such—to Islamic concepts and conditions. 
In this, Alfarabi led the way and coined the terms, except those which go back 
to the translators from the Greek either direct or through the medium of 
Syriac. If I am right in my interpretation, Alfarabi uses two sets of political 
terms. The one set is Platonic and presumably goes back to Hunain’s text. The 
other is Islamic, in fact Quranic. (This is fully discussed in my notes to II. xvii, 
6; Ш. ii, 1; x, 2, and particularly xviii, 8, and cannot be reproduced here.) 
On the whole Averroes keeps to the Platonic terms since he comments on 
Plato's text, except in the case of madina jahtliya and madina imamiya. The 
latter term is borrowed from Ibn Bajja, as I have shown elsewhere. The ‘ State 
of error’, madina dalla, is in a category apart, since the word stands in Plato 
not as a technical term for a constitution, but rather as a characterization of the 
four other—imperfect—States. Thus it is used by Averroes. Yet, in Alfarabi 
it has the theological connotation it has in the Qur'àn. Another term used by 
Averroes in connexion with Plato's four or five imperfect States is basia, 
‘simple’, which is used by Ibn Bajja from whom Averroes, no doubt, borrowed 
it. It is another instance of the importance of Ibn Bajja for Averroes’ political 
thought as a link between him and Alfarabi. 

In spite of his considerable literary dependence upon Alfür&bi Averroes 
stands out clearly by contrast. For if we compare the two outstanding 
intellects we find that Averroes is preoccupied with the блата in its theoretical 
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and practical parts ; for it teaches—as he says—abstract knowledge and moral 
actions alike. This—in any case in this form—is wholly absent from Alfarabi. 
The explanation may be found in what I called before the exclusively theoretical 
interest of the philosopher Alfürübi as against the eminently practical concern 
of the philosopher-judge-political scientist-critic Averroes. It is, however, 
possible that we have to modify our view on Alfarabi once we know his Summary 
of the Laws. Nor do we know how he commented on the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The place where we would expect to find a clear reference to the Shar2‘a is where 
Alfàrübi contrasts the true philosopher with the masses, and where he speaks 
of their knowledge and education (in the К. tahsil al-sa'ada). He does so in а 
way clearly foreshadowing Averroes, as I state in my notes to the text. But it 
is curious that he should not mention the Sharta in connexion with the 
Lawgiver—who is not called wadi‘u-l-shara’t‘ as always in Averroes’ Fasl and 
Mandhy, but widi‘u-l-nawamis, corresponding to Plato’s philosopher- 
lawgiver, vouoférns. This is the more striking since the equation of the 
philosopher-lawgiver with the king (or first ruler) and «mám, as well as that of 
philosopher and prophet, is Alfarabi’s combination of neo-platonic and Islamic 
concepts. No doubt the problem of Sharta versus falsafa was not as acute in 
Alfarabi’s day as in Averroes’ Spain or even in Avicenna’s East, which might 
have something to do with this strange omission. 


VI. SHARIA AND Nópos 


This completes our survey of the various elements which together make up 
Averroes’ political thought. His work constitutes the consummation of Muslim 
philosophy. It contains elements of Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Ibn Bajja, but is 
much more than a restatement of their ideas, with corrections as the result of 
а deeper understanding of Aristotle. Lucidity, penetrating analysis, concise 
diction characterize the Commentator with a master's grasp of the essentials of 
any problem in any branch of philosophy dominated by Aristotle. The analysis 
of his political thought has shown that Averroes was possessed of qualities 
which distinguish him from his predecessors in this branch of philosophy as well. 
He surpasses Alfárabi, to whom he owes more than to any other of the falasifa. 
He was anticipated by Ibn Bajja in introducing references to contemporary 
history in his tadbir al-mutawahhtd (40, 3 fE., ‘this time’, ‘ this land’, ‘in the 
way of life of the mulük al-tawa'f °), but only as illustrations. His critique is to 
be understood as an original contribution to Political Science and foreshadows 
the independent attitude of an Ibn Khaldun. He goes far beyond the other 
Jalasifa in his awareness of the political character of the Sharia, especially in 
seeing ordinances regulating religious observances as political institutions. 
But though he has considerably widened the realm of politics in agreement with 
his Greek models, it is still encompassed by the all-embracing religious law and 
not yet an independent realm subject to a law of its own as we find it with Ibn 
Khaldun. The beginnings are there, and they are important, as we have seen 
in the matter of the origin of the State not bound by an overriding religious 
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law. On balance, it seems that the Law of God and not the ‘ Reason of State’ 
is the guiding principle of his political philosophy. 

Since it is this which singles him out among the falasifa whose work he has 
not only epitomized but also cómpleted and perfected, it is necessary to state 
once more in what the principal contribution consists which Muslim (and 
Jewish) philosophy has made to medieval thought and left as its permanent 
legacy to the West. Islam met Christianity in the Maghreb, whence its influence 
spread over the Mediterranean lands and its adjacent territories. This contribu- 
tion consists, according to Gauthier, of ‘the agreement between philosophy 
and religion ', as evolved in Averroes’ Fagl al-magal. If we—in the light of my 
remarks earlier on—substitute for Gauthier’s wording Averroes’ own statement 
on the identity of aim and purpose between Shart‘a and falsafa, we are in a 
position to understand Muslim philosophy correctly and at the same time to 
comprehend that it was from the beginning, and remained throughout its 
development from Al-Kindi to Averroes, religious philosophy. We can also 
understand why and how a philosopher who applies the canons of Aristotelian 

‘logic and adheres to Aristotle's metaphysics can at the same time be—and 
actually is—an ‘ orthodox’ Muslim. 

For Muslim philosophy did not become what it is through the sudden onrush 
of alien ideas which were embedded in Greek and Hellenistic philosophy, once 
this had found a refuge in the East and was made available to Muslim theologians 
in Arabic translations. We usually think only of the challenge this philosophy 
threw out to established orthodoxy. In reality heterodox and heretical minds 
fastened on philosophical concepts to use them in their attack on orthodoxy 
(and, no doubt, discredited philosophy in that process). 

This challenge could have been met by refutation and need not have led to 
a basically Muslim type of ‘ philosophy '. That hikma, in the sense of falsafa, 
could arise and fully develop, producing a succession of falasifa is, to my mind, 
due to the ‘ common ground’ supplied by the central position of Law in both 
Islam and Plato-Aristotle. Law in Islam means divinely revealed, prophetic 
law. Though Law is for Plato not divine in this sense, it has also a connexion 
with the god from whom it ultimately originates, though not by means of a 
direct revelation. It aims at educating the citizens towards highest perfection— 
a following of the god. Since the ruler must obey and implement this law 
which the philosophers have established, his office is likened by Plato to a 
ministry of the gods. There is thus a definite religious element in Plato’s concept 
of the Law. But the difference in religious thought between a Muslim and a 
Greek is the difference between Revelation and Myth. We should therefore not 
over-rate the influence which this religious element may have had on the 
jalastfa, for they were fully aware of the difference between nawümts—man- 
made laws—and shar‘ or shart‘a—prophetic, divinely revealed law. Even if 
Averroes is doubtful whether the philosopher-king-lawgiver-tmam must also be 
& prophet, he is emphatic that the Ideal Law of the Ideal State can be no other 
than the Shari'a of Allah through his prophet Muhammad. 
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But where Muslim and Greek political thinkers agree is in this: there can 
be no State or responsible rule without Law. Law, in the view of Plato and 
Aristotle, is not only necessary to guarantee the necessities of life—and, indeed, 
life itself ; its real—higher—purpose is to bind ruler and ruled alike, to enable 
man to reach his destiny as a rational human being. 

Towards the end of his Commentary (III. xxi, 4) Averroes once more remarks 
adversely on Plato’s tales and makes the significant comment that many.men 
who are guided by their religious laws attain the virtues demanded of man 
without these tales. If we recall his discussion of ће лата in the Разї, we are 
at once reminded of his statement that there are texts which must be accepted 
in their external meaning by all three classes of men. One of these classes is 
constituted by the masses (jumAür ог ‘awdmm), who are only capable of under- 
standing persuasive (i.e. rhetorical and poetical) arguments. We must therefore 
ask what difference there is between Plato’s persuasive arguments used for 
teaching the masses and Averroes’ corresponding arguments. The answer is 
instructive in that it reveals the fundamental difference between Shari‘a and 
vopos. In the first place, only the truth of revealed law is accessible to all three 
classes equally. Therefore these statements—about the existence of God, of the 
angels, about happiness in this world and the next, about reward and punish- 
ment in the next world, etc.—are not only true but also clear in themselves. In 
other words, they require no interpretation and they lead all believers to 
happiness and perfection. 

The masses of Plato’s Ideal State, which is guided by philosophers who obey 
the law which they themselves have first to lay down—even be it with the help 
of God—cannot see the truth with the naked eye, as the Allegory of the Cave 
tells us. Divine revelation is replaced by a tale or fable. Fiction approximating 
to truth occupies in the vóuos the place which the reality of wahy, revelation in 
the shape of the kitab al-‘aziz, occupies in the Sharta. 

Plato allows his rulers to use lies, ruse, and subterfuge—a fact which cannot 
be explained away by the expedient that it is for the good of the masses and of 
the State. No such provision is made in the Shari'a since it would be incom- 
patible with its ethics, quite apart from the fact that it would be unworthy and 
unthinkable of Allah. We have seen Averroes’ aversion against miracles as proof 
for prophecy which, significantly, stems from his apprehension that what is 
unprovable may be untrue. 

The analogy between the elect few and the masses in the Shart‘a and in 
Plato’s Republic is no mere accident. In both education plays a vital part. In 
Islam it serves the purpose of maintaining the Shari‘a and guaranteeing its 
observance, thus leading the Muslim to Allah. In the Republic education is 
necessary to create and maintain the Ideal State in justice and to guarantee that 
philosophers and guardians will be born and properly brought up. 

In both States a departure from the Law leads to deviation. Under the 
Shari'a deviation leads to error, heresy, and schism. Under the vópos deviation 
leads to a transformation of the Ideal Republic of philosopher-kings, through 
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& process of progressive deterioration, until right beliefs and convictions have 
been perverted into their direct opposite. 

Both agree that right beliefs and convictions alone promote justice and 
happiness, for the sake of which the State exists. If we allow for different, even 
opposite, views about what constitutes right beliefs and convictions—as 
different as prophetic revelation is from myth on the one hand and from 
sovereign human reason on the other—there still remains an essential similarity 
in conception and aim between the two. This, I submit, is the reason why the 
falásifa, chief among them Averroes—exactly like Maimonides among the 
Jews—were attracted to Plato’s (and Aristotle’s) ideas about law and justice. 
Yet they were fully conscious of the fact which only Averroes has so clearly 
formulated—that the Shart‘a alone guarantees the whole of mankind 
happiness—provided they are all Muslims—whereas the vóuos of the philosopher 
makes provision for happiness based upon theoretical knowledge for the eloct 
few only. The Shar*'a is all-comprehensive in another way as well. It draws 
what we call ‘ Politics’ into its orbit and treats political rights and duties, 
especially the latter, as religious duties, like prayer, fasting, and charity. For 
it does not recognize that there is a sphere divorced from religion, a secular 
realm from which. God and His perfect Law are excluded. This political nature 
of Islam facilitated the reception of Platonic notions. In principle, Plato makes 
the same comprehensive claim for his law devised by philosophers. Yet striking 
as the similarities are, they must not blind us to the contrast between Shari'a 
and vópos. 

For the Sharta as the declared will of God is not only starting point and 
centre for the falasifa; it postulates certain beliefs and convictions which 
determine their speculation, circumscribe it, and exclude from rational inter- 
pretation some of its fundamental pronouncements. It provides—and this is 
important—in these doctrines a bond that unites the elect few and the masses 
as musitmtin, as believers in Allah, to Whose Will—announced through 
Muhammad—they willingly submit. 

On the other hand, we have the vduos, the imposing creation of the sovereign 
reason of free but fallible men, whose errors are excused by Averroes because 
they are striving to know the truth. The vópos recognizes the gulf that separates 
the elect from the masses as final: it can offer neither Faith nor Hope nor 


Charity to bridge it. 
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PosTSORIPT 


After the MS. had been accepted for publication in this Bulletin, Gabrieli's 
edition of Alfarábi's Compendium Legum Platonis, referred to above, p. 270, 
"was published. I have since compared this text with the passages in Averroes’ 
Commentary which, to my mind, betray an acquaintance with Plato's Laws. 
Although Averroes may have known Alfarabi’s Paraphrase the absence from it 
of 697, on which I assume Averroes’ threefold division of the laws in III. iv, 4 
is based, and of 9036 and, in particular of 9616, 9626, makes it practically a 
certainty that he knew the Laws in a much fuller version. Moreover, Alfarabi 
stops in Book IX. As І have shown in an Addendum to the introduction to my 
edition of Averroes’ Commentary on Plato’s Republic, there are other passages— 
apart from those just mentioned—which may have served as background 
to Averroes’ comment, but are not contained in Alfarabi’s Summary. On 
the other hand, passages which are found in Alfarabi as well—though only 
in part—may suggest a link with Plato. Yet, it is much more likely that both 
authors knew and used Galen’s Summary of the Laws, each for his particular 
purpose. For Alfarabi see Gabrieli's Praefatio, Xf. and especially XIV with 
п. 19. Averroes’ purpose has been stated in this article, and may be summed 
up аз a critical interpretation of Plato whose views he applied to his own times 
and circumstances as a representative of practical philosophy. How much of 
this different attitude, approach, and purpose is due to Averroes’ fuller under- 
standing of Aristotle and his commentators can as yet not be determined. 
A first examination of Alfarabi’s Summary has so far not led to any modification 
of my views such as I envisaged on p. 273 above. 


A Novel Interpretation of Hafiz 
By Mary Boyo 


HE odes of Hafiz have been for some 600 years & source of delight to 
Persians, and an object of their serious study. 'To Europeans they have 
been known for less than half that time ; yet here too, many scholars and poets 
have laboured to understand and interpret them. Much remains, no doubt, 
still to be done ; but itis unlikely that anyone will now discover in the poems 
wholly new ranges of meaning, which have been hidden from generations of 
scholars among the poet’s own countrymen. Any claim to such discovery 
must necessarily be subjected to the strictest scrutiny. 

In an article on Hafiz and his European interpreters, which appeared 
some years ago, Professor Arberry combated the idea that the odes were 
inconsequential, pointing out that each has an artistic unity, made up of the 
subtle interweaving of а small number of themes chosen from a limited and 
largely conventional repertory ; this he illustrated from the famous ode 
beginning Agar än turk-t Sirüzi* This piece of practical and illuminating 
literary criticism inspired, six years later, a brief article from Mr. G. M. Wickens, 
couched in rather general terms, but also devoted in part to an analysis of a 
single ode by Hafiz.‘ In this ode Mr. Wickens saw two themes—the heavens 
and cultivation (that of love being rather wilfully ignored). These he considered 
to co-exist almost throughout the poem, one being superimposed on the other 
by the use of words with dual meanings. This seemed a little exaggerated ; 
and in his exposition the author offered some strange translations and com- 
ments. The brevity of the article hid, however, the exact nature of his theory ; 
and it was not until a second article appeared in the same yéar* that this 
became fully apparent. 

At the base of Mr. Wickens’ theory lies a preoccupation with the ambiguities 
of written Persian. It is a commonplace that the application of the Arabic 
script, with its deficiency of vowels, to the Persian language created some 
confusion, aggravated by changes in pronunciation and a bad scribal tradition. 
Nevertheless, even in prose, the context serves to resolve most ambiguities ; 
and in verse, strict laws of metre and rhyme reduce to a minute proportion 
the sequences of lettere which are genuinely ambiguous. The rules governing 
rhyme show that pronunciation in Persian verse was extremely conservative ; 
and this is to be attributed to the existence of a strong oral tradition, indepen- 


1 ' Orient. Pearls at Random Strung’, BSOAS., x, 699—712. 

1 The third ghazal in the Tehran edition of Qazwini and Qasim Ghani. 

з “The Persian Conception of Artistic Unity m Poetry and ite Implications ın Other Fields’, 
BSOAS., xiv, 239—243. 

t No. 407 in the Tehran edition. Mr. Wickens does not give the first line of the Persian 
text, or any means of identifying it exoept a reference to Professor Arberry's anthology of Hafiz’ 
odes. 

5 * An Analysis of Primary and Secondary Bignificatzons in the Third Ghazal of Hafiz’, BSOAS., 
xiv, 627-638. For this study Mr. Wickens chose the same ode (No. 3 in the Tehran edition) 
earlier analysed by Professor Arberry. 
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dent of script. Even to-day Persian poetry is recited and sung, rather than 
read; and many illiterate Persians have learnt much poetry, including the 
odes of Hafiz, by ear alone. This does not prevent the poetry from being 
extremely subtle ; many words which at first reading may convey to a European 
only one meaning, prove to carry secondary and associative ideas; but these 
ideas are either implicit in the meaning of the word itself, or conveyed by : 
delicate punning. In either case they depend on sound, not on the appearance 
of the word in writing.” 

Mr. Wickens treats the poems, on the contrary, largely as written exercises. 
His method is to take every ‘major’ word separately, giving it first its proper 
meaning, as intended by the poet, and then any other meanings he himself 
considers it to bear. He then further adduces for almost every significant word 
a varying number of quite different words, associated with it by himself either 
because they are written with the same—or approximately the same—charac- 
ters; or because they are pronounced in the same—or approximately the same 
—ways.? Such a method cannot easily be illustrated analogically from an 
English poem, since the Roman alphabet does not provide the same scope for 
interpretation as does a mainly consonantic script ; but it is broadly as if one 
were to assume that when an English poet uses, e.g., the word glade, he intends 
to evoke simultaneous recollections of other words such as glad, glide, glede, 
glowed, glued, etc. That this method of interpretation leads to some disharmony, 
even when applied only to isolated words, is immediately apparent. But Mr. 
Wickens supposes such evocation to be a deliberate poetic device, used to create 
a ‘ pattern of symbolic allusion ’, and sustained throughout the work of Hafiz. 

Lest this summary of Mr. Wickens’ theory appear to do him less than 
justice, let us consider some applications of it in detail. One of the simpler 
examples of his handling may be taken from the word درکن‎ an imperative 
singular which can in isolation be read either as kun ‘ make, do’, or as kan ‘ dig’. 
Preceded ав it is by the word güs ‘ ear’ it can only be the former, i.e. gus hun 
© give ear; listen’. Even a beginner in the Persian language could be at a loss 
only for a moment. Mr. Wickens assumes, however, that the poet himself, 
while saying ‘give ear’ meant us at the same time to apprehend ‘dig ear’ 
(‘ secondary signification ’). The fact that the latter is devoid of meaning does 
not seem to be regarded as a valid objection. Moreover, since taddid, the mark 
of a ‘double’ consonant, may be omitted in writing, Mr. Wickens also brings 
into consideration the no less irrelevant kann ‘defending’ and kinn ‘ veil'.* 


1 In Persian, as in other cultivated languages, there are elegancies of the written word, and 
ornamental devices such as the use of maglüb and tagbif. These are comparatively rare, and are 
little more than jests of the study. One does not associate them with great poetry. 

1 See BSOAS., xiv, 627. * loo. cit., 635, vii a 3. 

* Neither here nor elsewhere has it seemed necessary to repeat the indecent words read by 
Mr. Wickens into the third ode, as secondary significations. Some of these are of the crudest 
character, and are yet held to underlie words of general currency, and even those of poetic 
worth. The application of such treatment to the work of Hafiz is particularly unwarrantable, 
since he is a poet known for the general seemliness of his verses. 
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These two words would, in pronunciation, violate the metre; but the letters 
themselves, without consideration of context, could be read in these ways. 

In many instances Mr. Wickens goes further and, influenced possibly by 
the root-systems of Semitic languages, flouts even spelling, postulating that 
any one word may suggest numerous others with which its only link is that 
the same set of consonants is common to them all. Thus in the eighth line of 
Ode 3 the word „А> occurs, The metre demands a monosyllable with a short 
vowel followed by two consonants. The only possible reading is dahr ‘ time ', 
which not surprisingly is also required by the context. But according to 
Mr. Wickens, Hafiz had also in mind the following disyllables: dahreh ‘ sickle ; 
short sword’, dahri ‘materialist (pejorative)’, and duhrt ‘aged’. None of 
these is written as dahr is written, none sounds as dahr is spoken, and their 
meanings have no relevance. 

The same treatment is applied even to rhyme-words. Ode 3 rhymes 
sonorously on -dr@ ; and the first rhyme-word is mara ‘us’. Since here a poetic 
plural is used, whereas the following verb (‘I shall give ’) ® is in the singular, 
Mr. Wickens writes: ‘if one understands the singular here, one obtains mira 
“ dispute ; вип”, mar “ sick ; snake’’’.? These words yield neither appropriate 
sound, nor appropriate sense. Later, where the poet speaks of ‘ the rose-walk 
of Musalla ", Mr. Wickens attributes to him the following words of ‘ secondary 
signification’, not one of them rhyming‘: maslà ‘ small-armed’, magli 
‘° roast ’, masl ‘ whey ; injury ', maslat ‘ herbage ’, and masia" * melted butter '— 
в curious and mainly culinary list. Even on general grounds such attribution 
of multiple meaning is evidently absurd. Not only do the conglomerations of 
words lack significance; to entertain their disparate meanings on the instant 
of utterance would be a feat beyond the capacity of any mind. 

Yet Mr. Wickens is not content only to treat the given words, abundant 
though the resulting material seems. In addition to word-making, he indulges 
also in ‘ word-taking ', in that he allows letters to be ‘ borrowed ' from other 
words to add to the variety of meaning: e.g. turk + tdafe + $ borrowed from 
širäzī produces tarkaš ‘ quiver'5 (although in fact it would produce only 
turkiš) ; dast ‘hand’ + dr borrowed from Grad ‘brings’ produces dastar 
“turban cloth ’. The borrowed letters continue to function in their proper 
words also—yet another example of the poet’s sleight of mind and tongue. 
Hafiz is also supposed to use one element of a compound to suggest the whole. 
So Yusuf ‘ Joseph’ (a symbol, as Mr. Wickens remarks, of masculine beauty 
in the Orient) ів held to suggest,’ in addition to ‘ groaning’, ‘sun’, ‘ 
“bending the body’, and ‘a royal turban’, the Ottoman Turkish éolloguislion 


1 BSOAS., xiv, 636, viii a 6. 2 Also in the first line of Ode 3. 

з ibid., 630,ia 6; for the meanings ‘sun ' and ‘siok’ see Professor Henning's observations 
below, p. 285. With mira Mr. Wickens appears to be suggesting a change in a word of ‘ primary 
signification ’. 

* ibid., 631, ii b 5. 5 ibid., 029,18 1-2. 

* ibid., 629,1 a 3-4. 7 ibid., 633, v a 8. 
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Yüsuf Efendi ‘ Mr. Joseph’, used of a mandarin orange (a fruit, incidentally, 
that was yet unknown in Persia in the time of Hafiz). 

The method advocated by Mr. Wickens robs the poems of beauty as well 
as of meaning. There is an element of the grotesque in the suggestion that when 
a poet of the sensibility of Hafiz spoke of Zalikha (Zulaikhà), the exquisite 
wife of Potiphar, he had also in mind ' lumbago ' (zullakha) * ; and that when 
he adjured himself to sing (be x*dn) he was simultaneously invoking ‘ bad 
dates’ (baxw), and the adjective ‘bloody’ (ba-ain).2 The word ‘friend’ 
(yar) is held to suggest ‘ saliva ’ (in Turkish),? and ‘love’ (‘tq) to imply ‘ bind- 
weed ' (‘aSaq).4 These identifications bring into prominence a problem. Poetic 
vocabulary was conventional already in Hafiz’ day, and the same words and 
phrases occur again and again.’ ‘ Love’ is not, in any case, a rare term in the 
lyric poetry of any country or age. Is one to assume that whenever the word 
appears in the poems of Hafiz and his numerous predecessors, it comes trailing 
clouds of ‘ bindweed ' ? Is a ‘rose’ ever to bring to mind ‘ringworm ’, and 
“heart ’ an ‘abscess’??? Ог are these meanings merely facultative—and if 
so, by what strange power does the poet evoke them on some occasions and 
not on others? These are questions not discussed by Mr. Wickens. 

In making search for words of subsidiary meaning, Mr. Wickens has used 
dictionaries in a manner that shows but little discernment. The ‘older native 
lexicons °’, upon which reliance should have been placed, are grouped in indis- 
criminate anonymity #; and for Persian he appears to have made use almost 
exclusively of Johnson and Steingass, works oddly characterized by him as 
* useful but skeletal ’. The ancestry of these two dictionaries is well known ; 
it includes the good and the bad, among the latter unfortunately some of the 
worst Persian-Turkish dictionaries, used both directly and indirectly through 
Meninski, their common fount. Richardson amplified and further corrupted 
extracts from Meninski’s Thesaurus, Johnson added to Richardson and Steingass 
to Johnson. At each stage new errors crept in, as in the pursuit of comprehen- 
siveness more and more misreadings and mistranslations were adopted ; until 
finally in Steingass one has a dictionary as skeletal as Falstaff, and on occasion 
as specious, 

To these works Mr. Wickens has made reference with no attempt to dis- 


1 loc. oit., 634, v b 6. 3 ibid., 637, ix a 6. 3 ibid., 632, iv a 3. 
t ibid. 682, iva l. Earlier (ibid., 241, verse 7) this identification had been made, with a 
greater approximation to acouracy, as ° bindweeds’, ‘aag being an Arabio plural properly 
i * kinds of bindweed ?, 
5 This point had been streased by Professor Arberry in his study of Ode 3. He said (BSOAS., 
xi, 707): ‘No complete understanding and appreciation of this poem is attainable... until 
all prior treatments of the themes have been examined, and all 1mages and verbal pictures drawn 
by earlier poeta have been compared.’ The force of this he brought home by a comparison of 
certain phrases from the ode with others m the Ghazaliyai of Sa'di. 
* BSOAS., xiv, 031, 1i b 4. 7 ibid., 680,1 a 5. 
* ibid., 628 n. 1. ° ibid. 
19 Since this was written, my attention has been drawn to the fact that previously (review, 
BSOAS., xih, 781) Mr. Wickens had desoribed Stemgass as ‘ elephantine and ageing ’. 
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criminate between the genuine and the false, the old and the modern. Indeed 
he even defends, in the following sentence, the inclusion of words marked 
as modern colloquialisms : 
* Though this is classed in the dictionaries? as “ modern colloquialism ”, 
there is, as in many such cases, no valid reason to suppose that it was 
unknown to the poet.’ ? 


This statement hardly indicates a historical awareness of language. Positive 
proof, not negative assumption, is needed before one may suppose а medieval 
poet to have been familiar with what may be a coinage of the 20th century. 
What should we think of a suggestion that Chaucer might well have known 
such expressions as ‘ wizard’ for ‘good’ and ‘tommy ' for ‘ fighting-man ' ? 
Moreover, Persian literary language is highly conventional, and even current 
colloquialisms have been eschewed by the poets. 

Mr. Wickens has further made use of a number of Arabic dictionaries,? 
on the ground that ' Arabo—Persian’ is ‘regarded as a consistent amalgam, 
fully absorbed into the poet’s mind’.4 This is taken as licence to bring into 
consideration any Arabic word whatever, regardless of whether it was ever 
used in ‘ Arabo—Persian ' (e.g. sumr as pl. of samra’ ‘flour’ 5). Mr. Wickens has 
also thought it justifiable, since there are some Turks in Fars, to read into 
Hafiz’ verse terms found in Redhouse’s uncritical dictionary of 19th-century 
Ottoman Turkish, which embodies examples of local slang. 

The words brought together by this method include, among the merely 
irrelevant, some which are supposedly Persian, but which have no existence 
outside certain dictionaries: e.g. riz (555) ‘power’, which is evidently 
only a misreading for zór/zür () 9 j). Not all such mistakes are easy of analysis ; 
and on this point, therefore, I consulted Professor Henning, as the leading 
European authority on Persian lexicography. With his permission I quote 
the following observations made by him on some of the words given in 
Mr. Wickens’ two articles :— 


* K8'üs [sky] ’ (BSOAS. xiv, 241, verse 4). The alleged alternative 
meaning, sky, exists nowhere, in no Persian text, ancient or modern, 
&nd is unknown to all indigenous dictionaries ; one finds it only 
in Johnson: Steingass has justly omitted it. 

i * ear [solar reckoning] ' (ibid., verse 5). Such a ‘ secondary ' meaning 
is claimed not even by Steingass, nor indeed by any other lexico- 
grapher. Besides 968 (99%) ‘ear’ Persian possessed 968 ‘name of 
the 14th day of each month in the Young Avestan year’; one 
wonders whether Mr. Wickens had this word in mind : ita meaning 
is far removed from ' solar reckoning ’. 


эз 


\ 


1 One would welcome here a more precise reference to the authority for what appears to be an 
extremely rare usage. 

* op. oib., 633 n. 2. 3 Seeibid., 628 n. 1. t jbid., 627. 

5 ibid., 630, i b 4. f ibid., 638, v a 2. 
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° ear-ring [star] ’ (ibid., verse 5). The word, in fact, means solely 
‘ear-ring’. An image, 9087-4 falak ‘the ear-ring of the sky’, 
may mean ‘new moon’: in such a combination 96802 still is 
‘ear-ring’; and the moon is not a star. 
‘squire [star . . .]' (ibid., verse 6). А similar case: baidaq-t 
sim ‘a silver pawn’ may be used for a star, but baidag means only 
‘pawn, footman '. 
© prize [endive] ’ (ibid., verse 6). Grau is properly ‘ pledge’ and 
‘stake’ (at betting). ‘Endive’ was claimed for karv/kirau by 
the Turkish Farhang-i Физ, a work famous not merely for its 
innumerable blunders, but also for its introduction of fictitious 
words and fictitious references to existing ав well as non-existing 
authorities. The baleful influence which this book has exercised 
upon the European dictionaries of Persian has been shown by 
Blochmann, ‘ Contributions to Persian Lexicography ' [J. As. Soo. 
Beng., 1868], 48-6. Quite recently the eminent Persian lexico- 
grapher, Professor Dehkhoda, has poured scorn on it in an article 
entitled ‘ The origin of the fictitious words in the Persian dictionaries 
after the Desatir' (Yaghma iv/1, 17-25), which is principally 
devoted to a discussion of the non-existing poets quoted in the 
Farhang-i Su'&ri in support of its non-existing words. This word for 
‘endive’ is one of them. 
‘cloak [purslane]’ (ibid., verse 8). After reading Mr. Wickens’: 
translation of the line :— 

* Hafiz, cast-off . . . this woollen cloak [purslane] and go |’ 
one wonders, first what a ‘ woollen purslane’ might be, and then 


which word spelt 43,5 could have been misunderstood for one 


meaning ‘ purslane’. Even the worst of the dictionaries does not 
carry such a form. The correct word for ‘purslane’ is zurfe; 
it scarcely resembles sirge sufficiently to cause confusion. 

Among the ‘ secondary significations ’ of turk ‘ Turk’ Mr. Wickens 
claims Tark ‘town in Azerbaijan’ and Tarak ‘river in Shirvan’ 
(BSOAS. xiv, p. 629,ia1). This is derived from the dictionaries. 
There are many excellent and reliable works, from various periods, 
on the geography of Persia. It is scarcely advisable to rely, in 
matters of geography, on the lucubrations of the Indian literati, 
whose wrestling with geographical terms in the poems they tried 
to explain во often produced such odd results. А village or small 
borough Tark does exist in Azerbaijan now (a little to the north of 
Miàne); but it is unknown to history. It cannot be taken for 
granted that it existed, under this name, in the time of Hafiz; 
as Hamdullah Mustaufi’s comprehensive geographical work (con- 
temporary with Hafiz), which is particularly detailed for Azerbaijan, 


SG 
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does not mention it, it is as good as certain that Hafiz had not 
heard of it. And ‘river in Shirvan’, for Tarak, is a mistranslation 
of the lexicographers' statements : they said (possibly with reference 
to the name found in the Sahname)! ‘the name of a river that 
is near Darband of Sirvan (0l s 5 ә» ул» 55 27)’. Evidently the 
river they had in mind is the Terek, which was never ‘in Sirvan’. An 
even worse case of literary geography is :— 

Siffin ‘place in Turkistan (with beautiful inhabitants)’, which‏ سفتن 

С name, according to Mr. Wickens (ibid., р. 637, іх а 3), Hafiz had 
at the back of his mind when he used the words read by Mr. Wickens 
dar sufts ‘ thou hast threaded ’ (secondarily ‘ thou hast deflowered ’). 
Hafiz, of course, said not dar suffi but dur suftt = thou hast bored 
pearls. To read dar ‘in’ here in the place of dur ‘ pearl’ is an 
elementary mistake (dar suftan does not exist at all, and suftan 
means ‘to bore’, not ‘to thread")? Apart from that, Hafiz, 
in saying sufti, could not possibly think of Stffan, because such a 
name does not exist: it is a well-known misspelling of сл» 
Saqsin. 

>) Here we are offered, amongst other rarities, атай ‘ 25th of month’ 

— 8nd ard ‘anger’ (ibid., p. 629, i a 4). The former is a mispronuncia- 

tion of erd ; and the latter is an etymologists’ invention, produced 
to account for the first half of the name Ardašir. Both are due to 
the Indian lexicographers of the 17th century; ап old mistake 
remains a mistake. 

|. Mr. Wickens quotes mira ‘sun’, mar ‘sick’ (ibid., р. 630, ia 6). 
The one was invented by the author of the Farhang+ $ичиз, the 
other by a clever etymologist who tried to explain mdristan, the 
(Arabic) shortening of bimaristan ‘ hospital ". 

Jl Among the ‘secondary significations ' three at least are fictitious ; 
‘estable bird’, ‘seed on bread’, ‘spring of water’ (ibid., p. 630, 
ibl) The first ів حال‎ čāl mispointed (by the ingenious Su‘iri) ; 
the second has been illegitimately taken from a metaphor, zal-+ 
nan ‘freckles of bread’ = ‘seed sprinkled on bread’; and the 
third, which is unknown to indigenous works, leads its life solely 
in the pages of Johnson (perhaps a misreading of 36): Steingass 
very properly has omitted it. 

s), badah ‘ willow-tree’ (ibid., p. 630, iia 1) is a blunder for بده‎ 

` pade ‘Sind poplar’. ١ 


1 Unless the Jams‘ al-Tavarih, ed. Quatremére 39419, 3984, *, is the source; there the river 
is named in connexion with both Darband and Sirvan. 

* The mistake is the more remarkable in that it was Sir William Jones’ rendering of these 
very words (namely ° . . . pearls at random strung’) which was taken by Professor Arberry 
as the starting-point for his discussion of this ode and the odes in general. [ALB.] 
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«19 МЕ ‘ fire-worshipper ’ (ibid., p. 638, ix b 3) owes its existence to 
-Su‘tiri. Bo do zà ‘shoulder’ and 2d’ ‘crines ani’, two words 
which, it appears, Hafiz had in mind when he sang of šakar-xā 
_ ‘sugar-chewing ' lips (ibid., р. 635, vi b 6). 
or, pindeh ‘baldness on temples’ (ibid., р. 636, viib 3). This word 
comes from the Desd#ir, a literary fake (early 17th century) written 
in a fictitious language. It is one of the misfortunes of Persian 
lexicography that the author of the Burhān-i Qaft‘ (as has been 
pointed out on several occasions by Professor Pür-i D&'üd, last! 
in M. Moin's edition of the Burhan-+ Ой“, vol. i, Tehran 1330, 
pp. lü-lix) had felt impelled to include the fancy words of the 
Desai in his work, and that all European dictionaries of Persian 
have copied the Burhan in toto and therefore include the whole of 
the Desafir vocabulary. As the meanings of pinde? the Desáter 
glossary (edition of 1888, .م‎ 239) offers, apart from قطره‎ ‘drop’, 
3 و‎ 443 ‘dot and spot’. Instead of Sarre the Burhan Ой 
has © 53 Sarrat, the plural of the word. Curiously enough, Vullers 
misunderstood Sarr: as Arabic ذرأة‎ Surat 'greyness or its 
beginning on the front part of the head’. Johnson correctly trans- 
lated as ‘drop, spot, point’, but Steingass achieved the further 
meaning ‘baldness near [not on] the temples’. This is alien to 
Arabic Sur’at, and one is left to wonder how it has been brought 
about; perhaps by mistaking Vullers’ canities for calvities? A 
misunderstanding of a misunderstanding of a misunderstanding. 
LG baya ‘door’ (ibid., р. 637, ixa 4). The preceding entry provided 
us with а non-existing meaning of a non-existing word; here we 
have a non-existing form of another non-existing word. Baya 
ів با‎ baba ‘door’ mispointed. One of the regrettable features of 
the Burhān-i Qati‘ is its inclusion of the Pahlavi ideograms; the 
author of the Burhan obtained them from the 4th chapter of the 
appendix to the Farhang-i Jahangiri, in which they were listed, 
duly separated from the true Persian words. The Pahlavi ideograms 
are often marked in the Burhan as ‘ Zand and Pazand’; but some- 
times the warning has been omitted: it has been omitted in the 
case of ‘ babã’ (and its brother ‘ baya@’), which is a (faulty) trans- 
literation of Pahlavi BB’ = Aramaic baba, the ideogram for dar 
‘door’. The ideograms, of course, never formed part of the Persian 
language; they were mere written symbols. 
1 After this article had been set up in print, I received, through the kindness of the author, 
Professor Pūr-ı Da’iid’s Hormazd Name (Tehran 1381), which again contains a spirited chapter 
on the Desatir (pp. 310-319). 


4 The author of the Desdtir was perhaps inspired by Portuguese ponto (for the vowels of 
pinde the Burhan is responsible). 
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oy 2867 ‘flea-bane; wild-honey’ (ibid., р. 636, vii b 4). А wonder- 
^ ful example of the way in which Persian words are invented and 
endowed with ever-fresh meanings. The second meaning, after a 
fashion, resta on the Farhang+ Su'uri and is therefore to be struck 
out. Šuürî explained: أوغل ,الى‎ oyul bali, which according to 
Redhouse (s.v. oyul) means ‘virgin honey, the first honey of 
a new swarm of bees’. In conformity, Johnson and Steingass 
give ‘ virgin honey’. The novel meaning ‘ wild honey’ (which is 
something different altogether) has not been asserted previously. 
The first meaning, ‘ fiea-bane,’ is even more recondite. It is not 
found in any dictionary of Persian, Eastern or Western (that it 
does not occur in any Persian book ever written goes without 
saying). As it has come out of nothingness, one has to fall back on 
conjecture to account for its origin : in Turkish (but not in Persian) 
there is pire (ә уз or oy), which means ‘flea’; if one turns over 
the pages of any of the larger Turkish dictionaries and reads the 
article pire en dtagonale, one does meet the meaning ‘ flea-bane’ ; 
it belongs to pire-otu اوق‎ eyu, but of course not to pire. 

rûz ‘(another name for) Вауу” (ibid., p. 636, уша 5). It is little 
Short of astonishing that this mistake, which owes its origin to 
popular etymology at its worst, should be produced nowadays. 
Because Sîrazî is ‘a man from Siraz’, во the etymologists argued, 
Raz ‘a man from Rat’ must have been derived from *Rdz = Ras. 
Faced by the fact that such an alternative name did not exist, the 
scholars readily invented a little story, which is reported in the Far- 
hang-i Jahángiri (completed in A.D. 1608) : two brothers, Rai and Raz, 
built the town, but fell out over the question after whom it should 
be called; the quarrel was settled by а compromise: the town 
was named after Rat, its population after Raz! This was faithfully 
copied by the Burhàn-5 Qats‘, whence it migrated to all European 
dictionaries. Yet already ‘Abdu’rradid, the author of the Farhang-i 
Raf: (completed in А.р. 1653-4), a more trustworthy guide, 
insisted that razî was directly derived from Rai and added that the 
story asli nadárad va s‘timad-ra таёйуай ‘ has no basis and deserves 
no credence’. We know now that, while Rat is from Raya, Razî 
is from Raya&k and therefore has -zf as ita suffix in Persian, as 
have Marv(a)zt ‘man from Marv’, Ietazrz$ ‘man from Istaxr’, 
and the like. 


Mr. Wickens, having compiled a lengthy and heterogeneous list of words, 
has sought to reduce it to coherence by grouping the words according to ten 
themes (seven more, that is, than found by Professor Arberry in the same poem, 
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several of them being outside the range of Persian lyrical poetry): АП these 
ten themes, Mr. Wickens declares,? ‘are suggested . . . in the first major 
word iurk'—a word which he endues with a virtuosity Humpty Dumpty 
himself might envy.? It is well known that in Persian poetry the word Turk 
carries associations of beauty, fairness of complexion, end cruelty. То these 
Mr. Wickens adds allusions to the stars and calendar, defects, place-names, 
food and clothes, cultivation and settled existence, and parts of the body. 
He himself seems struck, however, by a lack of significance in the bringing 
together of these themes, for he says defensively: ‘it is useless to consider 
such problems merely from the standpoint of logic or etymology.’ * Не cites 
in support a chapter from the Fugis al-Htkam ‘ where the remotest coincidences 
are made the basis of mystico-theological interpretation’; but ignores the 
important point that these remote coincidences are there drawn on to develop 
an extremely subtle line of thought; whereas Mr. Wickens’ own work stops 
short at the discovery of the remotest coincidences. 


1 Professor Arberry considered the poem to contain one principal theme, one subsidiary 
theme, and one ‘ olasp’ theme; he also admitted some allusions to secondary themes, contained 
in the interplay of the main ones (BSOAS., xi, 700). His analysis was of what the poet himself 
had said. Mr. Wickens appears to pay little heed to the poet's aims, but to discover ‘ patterns ' 
merely from his own word-list. This is shown most clearly by the fact that, although the third 
ode is justly famous as a love-poem, yet, strangely, ‘love’ does not figure among Mr. Wickens’ 
array of themes. The word ‘love’ itself (14g) 18 assigned to Category B: ‘ Allusions to arrogance 
. . . lack of “ respectability ", distress, eto.’ This category, we are told, often overlaps with Е: 
* ymperfeotions and defects ’. 

2 BSOAS., xiv, 627. 

з ‘When J use a word . . . it means just what I choose it to mean.’ Humpty Dumpty 
to Alice. 

* op. cit., 628 n. 2. 
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H/L = number of households (Hu) per La. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


N this study of the population statistics of Ming China I have relied almost 
exclusively upon figures from contemporary sources: the Verttable Records 
(Shth-lu) of the dynasty, the Collected Statutes (Ta-Ming Hut-tten), the Imperial 
Topography (Ta-Ming Yi-t'ung-chsh), the Huang-yi K‘ao, and a number of 
provincial and local gazetteers. 

The first question that arises in using such works is that of the reliability of 
their figures and indeed of Chinese statistics in general. A great deal of scepticism 
has been, and still is, expressed on this point. To take a single example only: 
everyone who has researched in this field has experienced over and over again 
that where a Chinese text gives both a global total and an itemized breakdown 
of that total, the sum of the separate items usually amounts to something more 
than (or less than) the global figure, and hardly ever agrees exactly with it. 
A natural reaction from this unsatisfactory state of affairs is to reject all the 
figures concerned as unreliable. To do this, however, is tantamount to denying 
the possibility of quantitative investigation in Chinese economic and 
institutional history. Before coming to such an extreme conclusion it is at 
least advisable to see whether the figures are capable of rational emendation, 
and whether figures so emended will show a higher degree of internal consistency. 

The principal reason why Chinese statistics so often stand in need of reasoned 
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emendation is the prevalence of copyist’s errors and misprints.1 The tight 
network of administration that covered the length and breadth of the bureau- 
cratic empire gave rise to a spate of paper work. Documents were forwarded 
from office to office and were copied and recopied, giving ample opportunity 
for mistakes to occur and be passed on. Moreover, the soript in which figures 
were written * contains several groups of easily confused characters. Some of 
these, like ‘ one’ and ‘ two’, or ‘ two’ and ‘ three ', are fruitful sources of error 
in both manuscript and printed form ; others, like ‘two’ and ‘ five’, are more 
easily mixed up in texts printed from the wood-block. Many examples of these 
types of confusion will be found in the notes to the Tables. Other common 
mistakes are due to the reduplication of digits (as in Table I (e) and (q), eto.), 
or to their inversion (as in I (g), etc.) ; or to the repetition for one area of the 
figure for the area immediately preceding or following it (as in VI, Han-chung 
Fu (j) and Yen-an Fu (k), eto.). 

Granted that Chinese statistics frequently need emendation, how can. this 
properly be effected ? The figures used in the present paper permit the employ- 
ment of three different methods. 


(i) If we are fortunate enough to possess an annual or regular series of 
statistics, an abrupt deviation from the series is enough to draw suspicion to 
the aberrant figure. For example, the totals given for persons in Table I run 
at a level of something over 61 million from Ch‘éng-hua 4/1468 to 14/1478, 
with the exception that 16 milhon appears for 12/1476. The consistency of 
the series enables us to identify this at once as a case of inversion of the two 
leading digits, and to emend to 61. (This example also illustrates the point 
that all emendation is on safer ground if we can at the same time find a reason- 
able explanation of how the error came to be made.) 

(ii) Where the same statistics are given in two separate sources, discrepancies 
immediately indicate a copyist’s error or misprint in the one text or the other. 
This is, of course, still true if text A merely takes its figures from text B, or if 
both derive their totals from a third. Such discrepancies, however, only allow 
us to conclude that the error exists. They do not necessarily tell us in which of 
the two texts it occurs. 

(ш) Where we have a group of totals whose magnitudes normally stand in 
some more or less fixed proportion to each other, a ‘ wrong’ proportion (by 
which is meant one that is significantly contrary to an expectation based ذه‎ 
a wide range of comparable figures) excites suspicion of both the terms between 
which the proportion exists. In such cases it often happens that the validity 
of one of the two terms can be fairly assumed. The error must then lie in the 


1'And not mistakes in adding up the totals. of. H. Bielenstein, ‘The Census of China’, in 
BMFBA., vol. 20 (1947), p. 128. 

! There are, of course, two styles of Chinese numerals, usually distinguished as the * ordinary 
style' and the ‘large style’. The latter cannot easily be altered from one number to another, 
and are generally used to avoid fraud. In the Ming local gazetteers which I have examined, I have 
found only one or two whioh used ' large style ' numerals for their statistical entries. 
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other, and a reasoned emendation is usually possible. To take a concrete 
example: it can be established that the average number of households to a li 
in Shensi province at a given date was 140, and that the number rarely fell 
below 100 or rose to much above 170 (see Part V below). However, the 
` Huang-yü K‘ao says that Chin Chou, in Han-chung Fu, had 4%; while the 
Shensi Provincial Gazetteer gives the same area a total of 3,336 households. 
This would make the number of households per 15 834, a figure which is at once 
seen as a ‘wrong’ proportion. The Gazetteer also gives the number of persons 
as 24,111, which makes the number of persons per household 7:2. This last 
agrees well enough with the general picture for Han-chung Fu which the other 
hu and Кои figures present. The number 3,336 can therefore be accepted, and 
the error must lie in the other term : the number 4 given for li. In nearly every 
instance the numbers of lé given for this prefecture in the Huang-yii K‘ao agree 
closely with those given by the Ta-Mtng Yi-t'ung-chih. The latter’s figure for 
Chin Chou is 22. The Huang-yti K‘ao figure should therefore be emended to 22, 
giving an H/L result of 151 (which fits comfortably within the range 100 to 170). 
In this particular example it is also possible to explain how the error (4 written 
instead of 22) probably arose, as the number of i$ given for the immediately 
preceding Liieh-yang Hsien is also 4. 

The number of emendations made in the Tables may appear large. In Table 
VIII, for example, out of 116 different figures for И taken from the Huang-yü 
"K'ao I have suggested definite emendations for twelve, and queried two more. Itis 
happily possible to subject these emendations to an overall check. The Huang-yii 
مه كل‎ (Tsung-t'u-hsü, 16b) gives 2,597 as its global total for the number of lé in 
Shensi province. If its figures for И for the individual chou and Asien of the 
province (in ch. 5B, 58-18Ь) are added together, the result is 2,511: a difference 
of 86 from the previously given global total. If my emended figures, as presented 
in the notes to Table VIII, are added together, the result is 2,610—an answer 
much closer to the global total than the one obtained by adding up the 
unemended figures. 

On this kind of evidence it is perhaps allowable to answer affirmatively the 
questions posed earlier, and to conclude not only that Chinese statistics are 
susceptible of reasoned emendation, but also that the emended figures will show 
a greater degree of internal consistency. 

A second and equally important question is that of the precise interpretation 
of the statistics which the Chinese sources contain. Here it is necessary to insist 
upon а fundamental point: namely that Chinese official statistics (like those 
of other countries) were produced for definite and ascertainable governmental 
purposes; and that consequently they cannot be interpreted without a 
knowledge of their administrative context, or apart from the particular 
machinery used to prepare them. 

The Chinese population figures reproduced in the later sections of this paper, 
whether given in the form hu k‘ou (sections П and ПТ) or і (sections IV and V), 
were in fact collected for the purpose of assessing and levying taxation and 
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corvée service. A brief description of the machinery employed to register the 
population is given in the first part of section IV. Although the methods 
described seem very efficient, there must inevitably have been some under- 
registration; and the figures cannot be regarded as statements of total 
population. 

П. Tre Empme AS A WHOLE 

The best contemporary source for population figures for the Ming empire 
as a whole is the Hj Ff % Ming Shth-lu or Veritable Records of the Ming. The 
copy of this work now most readily available to students of the period, and the 
one used here, is the photolithographic edition in 500 volumes issued towards the 
end of 1940 in Nanking. This reproduces the MS. formerly in the possession 
of the Kiangsu Provincial Library, which is itself a late copy of the 3 5 Ж 
Chia-yeh-t'ang MS., originally belonging to the family of 4 WW Я. Li Ying- 
shéng (1593-1626).1 Professor Franke writes of this edition: ‘Der Text ist 
reich an Fehlern und Auslassungen, von denen man nicht weiss, welche bereits 
dem Chia-yeh-t'ang Manuskript angehören und welche der Abschrift.’ This 
judgment is strongly corroborated by study of the annual series of population 
figures which the work contains. 

In the Shth-lu, population totals, in the form ‘ households and persons’ 
(hu k‘ou), are given in every instance as one of the last entries under the twelfth 
month of the year. The first to appear are those for Hung-wu 14, xii/1381-2, 
Dec.-Jan. They are introduced by the words: X PF ЖЖ Hi ii HA fr od 
JUL nk B] t'sen-heia chiin-hsien kêng tsao fu-yt huang-ts‘é oh‘éng cht; and are 
clearly the results of the first compilation of ‘ Yellow Registers ’, ordered in the 
edict of Hung-wu 14, 1/1381 Feb.* These registers were compiled annually from 
1381 on, but the ten-year scheme of rotation in office of the village headmen 
who had primary responsibility for their compilation (under the so-called 
WE Æ p‘at-nien system) made every tenth year an occasion for major revision. 
À. ten-year interval in fact separates the dates of the two population returns 
given in the Hung-wu reign.? 

Annual figures begin with the last year of the Chien-wén reign (1402 : here, 
as in most Ming sources, called Hung-wu 35, in order to avoid admitting the 
legitimacy of the second Ming emperor). They continue unbroken (except for 
1456 and 1521, the final years of the Ching-t‘ai and Chéng-té reigns) down to 
Chia-ching. During that reign (1522—1566) totals are only given for the ‘ tenth 
years’. In Lung-ch'ing annual figures again appear, but they are in fact the 

1 ممع‎ Wolfgang Franke, ‘Zur Kompilation und Überlieferung der Ming Shih-lu,’ in Ssno- 
logische Arbeten, 5 Jahrg., Nr. 1/2 (Deutechland-Instatut, Peking, 1943), рр. 1-46; espeo. 
pp. 11 and 87-8. 

! Seo Ming Shih-lu, vol. 19 ; T‘ai-ten, ch. 135, ба. This edict is noticed in some detail below. 

5 In most of the Fu, Chou, and Haien local gazetteers of the Ming period that I have been able 
to see, population figures are given for these ‘ tenth years ' only. The population figures from the 
Shth-lu, reproduced in Table I below (where the ‘ tenth years ' have been marked by an asterisk), 


provide little evidence that revisions were actually carried out durmg those years. But see 
below, p. 311, note 3. 
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same totals repeated year by year. No figures at all are given during Wan-li, 
except for the 30th year, 1602.1 For T‘ai-ch‘ang and T‘ien-ch‘i a single figure 
is once more repeated each year (from 1620-6). For the Ch‘ung-chén reign, 
when the Ming empire was sinking rapidly through civil disorder and adminis- 
trative breakdown to eventual collapse, no figures at all are given. 

Despite the paucity of figures towards the end of the dynasty, the Shth-lu 
nevertheless provides a consistent series of population statistics covering а 
period of nearly two centuries (1381-1562) ; and for the greater part of this 
time information is given for every year. They are reproduced, together with 
the volume, chapter, and page references to the Nanking edition, in Table 1 
below. 

It has already been pointed out that one of the most persistent difficulties 
inhibiting the use of Chinese population statistics is the prevalence of copyist’s 
and printer's errors; but that, where & continuing series of comparable figures 
is available, it is possible to isolate and emend (and indeed often to explain) 
Such errors. Ап attempt has been made in the notes that follow the Table 


to do this. 
TABLE I 
POPULATION FIGURES rog тнв WHOLE EMPIRE 
Year— Households Persons Reference— 
Chinese AD. Vol. Chapter 
Hung-wu 14 . 1381* 10,654,362 59,873,305 (a) 20 140, 10b 
. Hung-wu 24 . 1391* 10,684,453 66,774,561 (b) 28 214, 0b 
Hung-wu 35 . 1402* 10,026,779 56,301,026 35 15, 188 
Yunglol .  . 1403 11,418,829 66,598,387 (c) 37 25, 9a 
Yunglo2 . . 1404 9,685,020 50,950,470 38 32, llb 
Yung-lo3 . . 1405 9,689,260 51,618,500 39 39, 8b 
Yunglo4 . . 1406 9,687,859 51,524,656 41 47, 10b 
Yung-lo 5 . . 1407 9,822,957 51,878,572 42 64, 9b-l0e 
Yunglo6 . . 1408 9,443,876 61,502,077 43 60, 14а 
Yunglo7 . . 1400 9,637,261 51,604,769 44 67, 7b 
Yung-lo8 . . 1410 9,605,765 ^ 61,796,255 45 73, 10a 
Yunglo9 . . ип 9,533,692 51,446,834 46 80, llb 
Yunglol0 .  . 1412* ..3711.. ..,.12,002 (d) 47 86, 10a 
Yung-lo 11 , . 1418 9,684,916 50,950,244 48 90, 9a 
Yung-lo 12 . . 1414 9,689,052 51,618,248 48 94, 9a 
Yung-lo 13 . . 1415 9,687,729 61,524,436 49 99, Tb-8a 
Yung-lo 14 . . 1416 9,822,757 57,878,172 (e) 50 108, 9a 
YXung-lo 16 . . 1417 9,443,760 51,501,867 50 108, 7b 
Yung-lo 16 . . 1418 9,037,001 51,094,649 51 112, ба 
Yung-lo l7 . . 1419 9,605,558 51,794,935 51 115, 101 
Yunglo 18 . . 1420 9,033,412 51,440,434 52 118, 9b 
Yung-lo 19 . . 1421 9,608,360 51,794,228 52 121, 9a 
Yung-lo 20 . . 1422* 9,665,133 52,688,691 53 124, 8Ь-да 
Yung-lo 21 . . 1423 9,972,116 52,703,178 53 127, lla 
Yung-lo 22 . . 1424 10,066,080 52,408,152 55 5, llb 
Hung-hsjl . . 1425 9,940,566 52,083,651 59 12, 13a 


1 This is surprising, both ın view of the administrative revival durmg that reign, and because 
Wan-li 6/1578 ı8 one of the three years for which the Ming Shih T'-li-chih and the T'a- Ming 
Hui-tien give detailed (i.e. provincial) totals. 
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Reference— 
Vol. | Chapter 
62 32, 13b 
64 35, 9b 
67 49, 10a 
69 60, 105 
72 14, Da 
74 86, 12a 
76 97, 10 
78 107, 13a 
79 115, 11а-Ъ 
82 12, 8b 
84 25, 148 
80 37, 12а 
89 49, lla 
91 602, 13a 
93 74, 13b 
96 87, 14а 
98 99, 14b 
100 111, 10b 
103 124, 13b 
105 136, 12a-b 
107 148, 10b 
108 161, 8b 
110 173, 13a 
114 186, 34a 
118 199, 13b 
121 211, 15b 
124 224, 22a 
126 230, 10b 
128 248, lla-b 
180 261, 8a 
134 285, 8 
186 208, 9a-b 
138 310, 10b 
189 323, 9b 
141 385, 9a-b 
142 347, Da 
143 360, 8a 
146 12, 148 
148 24, 128 
100 37, 16b 
153 49, 12a 
155 61, 58 
157 74, 9a 
168 86, 1бЬ 
161 99, 26a~b 
163 111, 8b-9a 
165 128, 7b 
166 136, 13a 
168 148, 9a 
170 160, 16a 
171 178, Па 


TABLE І (continued) 
POPULATION FIGURES FOR THR WHOLE EMPIRR 
Households 


Persons 


51,960,119 
52,070,886 
52,144,021 
53,184,816 
51,366,851 
50,565,259 
50,667,805 
50,628,346 
60,627,456 
50,627,569 
52,323,908 
51,790,316 
51,841,182 
51,740,390 
51,811,758 
52,056,290 
63,949,951 
52,993,882 
53,655,066 
63,779,934 
53,140,821 
53,049,787 
53,534,408 
63,171,070 
53,403,954 
53,433,830 
53,507,730 
53,369,460 
53,811,196 
58,807,470 
64,338,476 
54,205,069 
63,710,308 
58,747,400 
53,748,160 
54,160,634 
56,370,250 
60,499,330 
60,472,640 
60,653,724 
69,929,455 
61,015,860 
61,727,584 
61,819,814 
61,819,945 
61,821,232 
61,823,480 
61,852,810 
61,852,891 
16,853,..1 (9) 
61,853,681 


9,918,649 
9,909,908 
9,916,837 
9,848,393 
9,778,419 
9,705,397 
9,623,294 
9,636,802 
9,702,822 
9,702,495 
9,713,407 
9,623,510 
9,704,145 
9,097,890 
9,680,707 
9,607,440 
9,552,787 
8,559,650 (f) 
9,549,058 
9,537,454 
9,528,448 
9,496,265 
9,530,933 
9,497,165 
9,588,234 
9,504,954 
9,540,966 
9,384,334 
9,408,347 
9,405,390 
9,406,288 
9,469,340 
9,410,339 
9,420,033 
9,422,823 
9,209,086 
9,885,213 
9,107,205 
9,105,960 
9,202,718 
9,111,688 
9,118,648 
9,119,888 
9,119,891 
9,119,912 
9,119,970 
9,120,161 
9,120,195 
9,120,251 
9,120,263 
9,120,278 


A.D 
1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1481 
1432* 
1483 
1484 
1435 
1436 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 
1442* 
1443 
1444 
1446 
1446 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 
1451 
1452* 
1463 
1454 
1456 
1457 
1468 
1459 
1460 
1461 
1462* 
1403 
1464 
1405 
1406 
1407 
1468 
1469 
1470 
1471 
1472* 
1473 
1474 
1475 
1476 
1477 


Year— 


Chinese 
Hsüan-té 1 . 
Hsüan-t$ 2 . 
Hsuan-t6 3 . 
Hsuan-tê 4 . 
Hsüan-tê 5 . 
Hsuan-t8 6 . 
Hsüan-tê7 . 
Hsüan-t8 8 . 
Hsüan-t6 9 . 
Hsuan-té 10 
Chéng-t'ung 1 
Chéng-t‘ung 2 
Chéng-t‘ung 3 
Chéng-t‘ung 4 
Chéng-t‘ung 5 
Chéng-t'ung 6 
Chéng-t‘ung 7 
Chéng-t‘ung 8 
Chóng-t'ung 9 
Chéng-t‘ung 10 
Chéng-t'ung 11 
Chéng-t‘ung 12 
Chéng-t‘ung 13 
Chéng-t‘ung 14 
Ching-t‘ai 1 
Ching-t'ai 2 ` 
Ching-t‘ai 8 
Ching-t‘ai 4 
Ching-t'ai 5 
Ching-t/ai 6 
'T'jen-&hun 1 
T‘ien-shun 2 
TSen-shun 3 
T‘ien-shun 4 
T‘ien-shun 5 
T‘ien-shun 6 
T'1en-shun 7 
T‘ien-shun 8 
Ch'áng-hua 1 
Ch'éng-hua 2 
Ch'éng-hua 3 
Ch‘éng-hua 4 
Ch‘éng-hua 5 
Ch‘éng-hua 6 
Ch'áng-hua 7 
Ch'éng-hua 8 
Ch‘éng-hua 9 
Ch'éng-hua 10 
Ch‘éng-hua 11 
Ch‘éng-hua 12 
Ch'éng-hua 13 
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Reference— 
Vol. Chapter 
173 185, 8b 
175 198, 9a 
176 210, 12a-b 
178 222, 6a-b 
179 235, 15a 
181 247, lla 
182 269, lla-b 
184 273, 8b 
186 285, 7a 
190 8, 18b 
193 21, 13a 
195 33, 7a 
196 46, Ida 
198 58, 8a—b 
200 70, "b 
202 88, 8b 
203 95, 12a-b 
205 107, 14 
207 120, 10b 
208 132, 9b 
210 145, 19b 
218 187, 158 
215 169, 18a 
218 182, 15b 
220 194; 10a 
222 .200, ll& 
224 219, 15b 
228 8, 20b 
231 20, llb 
233 33, 10b 
236 45, 10b 
239 70, 10a 
241 82, ló& 
243 95, ه11‎ 
245 107, 8b 
246 119, 7b 
248 132, 12b 
250 144, 6b 
“252 157, bb 
254 169, 10b 
250 181, 8b 
257 194, 9b 
268 21, 17b 
289 145, 10b 
306 269, 9a 
320 392, 8b~-9a 
333 510, 7a 
342 15, 8 
345 27, 135 
848 40, 13b 
850 52, 188 
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TABLE I (continued) 
POPULATION FIGURES FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE 


Persons 


61,832,198 
71,850,132 (А) 
62,456,993 
62,457,997 
62,452,677 
62,452,806 
62,885,829 
62,885,930 
65,442,0. . (4) 
50,207,134 
50,207,984 
50,302,769 
50,807,843 
50,503,356 
50,506,325 
сезонен) 
50,614,196 
50,608,053 
50,727,539 
50,765,186 
50,805,375 
60,827,568 
50,858,037 
50,895,236 
50,908,672 
50,981,289 
60,105,835 (m) 
59,919,822 
46,802,060 (о) 
55,906,806 
59,425,208 
59,499,759 (p) 
60,406,135 
60,590,309 
63,284,203 
62,123,324 
62,573,730 
62,578,736 
62,627,810 
86,664,295 (q) 
62,695,812 
60,606,220 
61,929,802 
61,712,993 
63,401,252 
63,344,107 
63,054,248 
62,537,419 
62,537,419 
62,587,419 
62,537,419 


Households 


9,126,272 
9,210,690 
9,127,928 
9,128,119 
9,222,389 
9,202,389 
9,205,711 
9,205,860 
9,214,... 
9,102,630 
9,113,630 
9,400,393 
9,503,890 
9,807,173 
9,901,965 
9,909,561 
9,909,725 
10,100,279 
10,201,188 
12,005,358 (k) 
10,304,374 
10,306,285 
10,402,619 
10,405,831 
14,409,788 (1) 
10,502,874 
10,608,985 
12,972,974 (n) 
9,161,773 
9,144,056 
9,243,709 
9,144,095 
9,152,180 
9,181,754 
9,370,452 
9,383,552 
9,383,148 
9,380,123 
9,379,090 
9,300,182 
9,379,081 
9,399,979 
9,704,484 
9,443,929 
9,599,258 
9,609,305 
9,638,396 
10,008,805 
10,008,805 
10,008,805 
10,008,805 


A.D. 
1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482* 
1483 
1484 
1485 
1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 
1491 
1492* 
1493 
1494 
1495 
1496 
1497 
1498 
1499 
1500 
1601 
1502*- 
1503 
1504 
1505 
1506 
1507 
1508 
1510 
1511 
1612* 
1518 
1514 
1515 
1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 
1520 
1522* 
1532* 
1542" 
1552* 
1562* 
1567 
1568 
1569 
1570 


Year— 


Chinese 
Ch'éng-hua 14 
Ch‘éng-hua 5 
Ch‘éng-hua 16 
Ch‘éng-hua 17 
Ch‘éng-hus 18 
Ch‘éng-hua 19 


Ch‘éng-hua 20. 


Ch'éng-hua 21 
Ch‘éng-hua 22 
Ch‘éng-hua 23 
Hung-chih 1 
Hung-ohih 2 
Hung-chih 3 
Hung-chih 4 
Hung-chth 5 
Hung-ohih 6 
Hung-chih 7 
Hung-ohih 8 
Hung-chih 9 


Hung-ohih 10 ` 


Hung-chih 11 
Hung-chih 12 
Hung-chih 13 
Hung-chih 14 
Hung-chih 15 
Hung-chih 16 
Hung-chih 17 
Hung-chih 18 
Chéng-té 1 
Chéng-té 2 
Chéng-té 3 
Chéng-té 5 
Chéng-té 6 
Chéng-té 7 
Chéng-té8 . 
Chéng-t8 9 . 
Chéng-té 10. 
Chêng-tê 11 . 
Chêng-tê 12 . 
Chêng-tê 18. 
Chéng-té 14 . 
Chéng-té 15 . 
Chia-ching 1 
Chia-ching 11 
Chia-ching 21 
Chia-ching 31 
Chia-ching 41 
Lung-ch'ing 1 
Lung-ch‘ing 2 
Lung-ch‘ing 3 
Lung-ch'ing 4 
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TABLE I (continued) 
POPULATION FIGURES FOR THE WHOLE EMPIRE 


Year— Households Persons Reference— 
Chinese A.D. Vol. Chapter 
Lung-ch‘ing 5 . 1671 10,008,805 62,537,419 352 64, 16a 
Wan-li30 . . 1602 10,030,241 56,305,050 421 379, 14b 
T'ai-ch'ang 1 . 1620 9,835,416 61,655,459 401 12, 35a 
T'ien-ch'i l . . 1621 9,835,426 51,655,459 467 12, 34a 
T'ien-oh'i3 . . 1623 9,835,426 51,655,459 480 37, 37a 
T'ien-oh'i 5 . . 1625 9,835,426 51,665,450 488 61, 37b 
T'ien-oh'i 6 . . 1026 9,835,426 51,655,459 404 74, 37b-38a 


Notes to TABLE І 


(a) Under this date figures are also given for the individual provinces. The 
sum of these, for households, agrees with the total for the empire. For persons, 
they add to 59,473,305, not to 59,873,305. 

(b) Here again the figures are given for the provinces, and once more the 
provincial totals for persons add to 56,874,561, not to 56,774,561. 

(c) This should be emended to 56,598,337. 

(d) The spaces left by the copyist make it clear that these figures were either 
illegible or missing from the Chia-yeh-t‘ang manuscript. 

(e) This should be emended to 51,878,172. The mistake is perhaps due to 
the repetition of the last two digits of the figure for households. 

(f) This should be emended to 9,559,650. 

(g) See note (d). The 16 million should be 61: an example of inversion. 

(h) This should be emended to 61,850,132. 

(6) See note (d). 5 

(1) See note (d). 

(k) This should be emended to 10,205,358. * Érh pat wan’ written for 
© érh shih wan’. 

(1) This should be emended to 10,409,788. An example of duplication of 
a digit. 

(m) This should probably be emended to 50,105,835 ; though see note (n). 

(n) This should probably be emended to 10,972,974. The figures for these 
years (1504-7) present difficulties. That for 1504 may possibly have been 
56,105,835 ; and the rise from this to 59,919,822 in the next year would be 
consistent with an increase from 10,608,935 to 10,972,974 in the number of 
households. 

(o) This should be emended to 56,802,050. 

(p) There are no figures for Chéng-té 4/1509 ; but see note (d). 

(q) This should be emended to 62,664,295. Another example of duplication 
of a digit. 


III. THe Provinces 


It has already been mentioned that the Ming Shih-lu, under the dates 
Hung-wu 14/1381 and 24/1391, gives figures for households and persons for 
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the individual provinces as well as for the whole empire. These are set out in 

















Table II. 
TABLE II 
Provincia, TOTALS FOR HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS: 1381, 1301 
Households Persons 
hoe و‎ o meer 
Province 1381 1391 1381 1391 

* Nanking $ А 1,935,046 1,876,638 10,241,002 10,161,873 
Chekiang . 5 2,150,412 2,282,404 10,550,288 8,661,640 (а) 
Shansi . Р E 596,240 593,065 4,030,454 4,413,437 (b) 
Shensi . Р А 285,355 294,503 (c) 2,165,001 2,489,805 (d) 
Honan 1 Я 314,785 330,294 1,891,087 2,106,991 (е) 
Kwangsi . . 210,267 208,047 1,468,139 1,892,248 (f) 
Shantung . А 152,365 790,282 6,196,715 5,672,548 )9( 
Peking. А 2 338,517 340,528 1,893,408 1,980,895 
Szechwan . ` 214,900 232,854 1,464,515 1,567,654 (A) 
Kiangsi : Я 1,553,924 1,566,613 8,982,481 8,105,610 (s) 
Hukuang . 5 785,549 189,478 4,598,070 4,091,905 
Kwangtung А 705,033 607,241 3,171,950 2,581,719 (j) 
Fukien > i 811,369 816,803 3,840,250 3,293,444 (k) 
Yunnan : 5 75,690 354,797 (I) 


Norzs то Taste П 


(а) This should be emended to 10,661,640. It is difficult to accept that a 
gain of 130,000 households should be associated with a fall of nearly 2 millions 
in the number of persons. Moreover the 1393 figure is 10,487,567. 


(b) This should probably be 4,013,437. The text figure seems to be another 
example of the duplication of a digit. The 1393 figure is 4,072,127. 


(c) This agrees almost exactly with the 1393 figure, which is 294,526. 


(d) The difference between this figure and 2,155,001 seems very large. The 
1393 total, which is 2,316,567, is not helpful. 


(в) The Honan figures for 1381 are, in both instances, closer than the 1391 
figures to those for 1393. 


(f) The same is true of the figures for Kwangsi. 
(g) And for Shantung. 


(Л) Both for persons and households the 1381 figures agree fairly closely 
with those for 1393. 

(з) Here again there is an almost exact correspondence between the 1381 
and 1393 figures, with the 1391 totals (especially for persons) showing a con- 
siderable deviation from both. 

(j) Once more there is closer agreement between the 1381 and 1393 totals 
than between the totals for 1391 and 1393. 
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' (k) The figures for households for 1381, 1391 and 1393 are all close, with 

less than 1,300 separating the two last. For persons, 1381 and 1393 agree better. 

( Yunnan is not included in the 1381 list of provinces. The discrepancies 
between the 1391 and 1393 figures are 80 great as to cast doubt on both. 

These notes suggest an interesting conclusion. Though it would on general 
grounds seem reasonable to prefer the 1391 figures (which were the product of 
ten years of experience in working the machinery of registration) over those 
of 1381 (which presumably were prepared with some degree of haste during the 
preceding ten months), a comparison of the two sets of figures with those for 
1393 (reproduced in Table III) shows, on the contrary, that in nearly every 
instance the 1381 totals approximate more closely to the later figures given in 
the Ming Shth and Hui-tten. 


It is with these two works that we must now concern ourselves. 

The first, the Ming Standard History, was the product of the Historio- 
graphical Office of the succeeding dynasty, the Ch‘ing. After considerable 
preliminary labours, which started almost with the beginning of the new 
dynasty, the definitive compilation of the History was begun under the general 
editorship of HK ££ E Chang T'ing-yü in Yung-chéng 1/1723. The manuscript 
was completed and presented to the throne in Ch‘ien-lung 4/1739. Professor W. 
Franke, a leading authority on this period, has expressed the view that ‘ among 
the twenty-four official histories the Ming Shih is one of those compiled most 
carefully ’, and that it is therefore one of the ‘ most reliable ’.1 As with other 
works of its class, it is based primarily on official documents and records which 
are for the most part quoted textually. 

The second work, the Collected Statutes of the Ming Dynasty (Ta-Ming 
Ни-иел), is of course a Ming compilation. Three recensions of this work were 
prepared. The first, in 180 chiian, was ordered in Hung-chih 4, xi/1491 December 
and completed in 15, 1/1502 February. The second, in 53 chiian, was produced 
during the Chia-ching reign (1522-1566) but never printed. The last, in 228 
chüan, was begun in Wan-li 4/1576 and completed in 14/1586 under the 
direction of Hi Wy 47 Shén Shih-hsing, # [Ej Hsü Kuo and E $B fit Wang 
Hsi-chiieh. It is a revision of the first edition, and covers the period from the 
beginning of the dynasty down to 1585. 


1 Wolfgang Franke, Preliminary Notes on ihe Important Chinese Literary Sources for ihe 
History of the Ming Dynasty. Studia Serica Monographs, Series A, No. 2. Chengtu, 1948. Espec. 
рр. 76-7. On the Ming History seo also: 22 $ He Li Chin-hua, Ming Shih Touan-hsiu K'ao 
(A History of the Compilation of the Ming Dynasty History), Yenohing Monograph Series, No. 3. 
Peking, 1033; and їр, 3 } Fan Wén-lan, Chéng Shih K'ao-lueh (A Study of the Standard 
Histories), Peking, 1931, pp. 283-204. Professor Fan writes: ‘the compilation, completion and 
checking of this book ocoupied a period of more than 60 years. That is why ite form is so perfect, 
and ite mistakes so very few. It is an excellent history.’ (p. 283.) 

з ممع‎ the Ming bibliography F ا‎ "He BF [E] Chien-ch'ing-t'ang Shu-mu, ch. 9. 10 a—b 
(references are to the reprint in the Shih-yüan Ta‘ung-shu). Also Franke, Preliminary Notes, 
pp. 42-8. My chapter and page references to the Hut-tien are to the Wan-li print in 12 te'6. 
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In addition to the History and the Statutes, there is a third Ming work which 
also contains population figures for the provinces. This is the $ M 3$ Huang-yü 
Kao, a brief geography of the empire written by fk X 48 Chang T‘ien-fu ! to 
supplement the Ming Imperial Topography (Ta-Ming Yi-t‘ung-chth). The 
author’s preface is dated Chia-ching 36/1557. The book was among those 
prohibited by the Manchu dynasty, but a photolithographic reprint of a Ming 
edition (with post-face dated Wan-li 16/1588) is now available in volumes 28-35 
of the Hstian-lan-t‘ang Ts‘ung-shu.? 

The Ming Standard History (Ming Shih, Ti-li-chth, ch. 40-46) and the 
Collected Statutes of the Ming Dynasty (Ta-Msng Hui-tien, ch. 19, 57а-60) both 
include the following material: for the Northern and Southern Capital 
Territories—Ching-shih (present Hopei) and Nanking (present Kiangsu and 
Anhwei)—figures are given for the individual prefectures (fu). For the thirteen 
provinces (pu-chéng-ssii) —Shantung, Shansi, Honan, Shensi (approximately the 
present Shensi and Kansu), Szechwan, Hukuang (present Hupei and Hunan), 
Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kweichow— 
provincial totals only are reported. The Huang-yii K'ao gives figures for 
households and persons for the two Capital Territories and thirteen provinces, 
but does not assign them to a definite year. In view of the preface date (1557) 
we may reasonably take c. 1540 as the period to which they refer.* 

Provincial population figures from these three works are reproduced in 
Table III. The Ming History 5 and the Collected Statutes each have a double 
column to themselves. The figures from the Huang-yii K‘ao have been inserted 
in the Ta-ming Hui-tten column between the totals for 1491 and 1578, opposite 
the letters HYK. 


1 A native of |l] [ Ж Shan-yin Hsien, in Ohekiang, and a chin-shih of Chia-ching 26/1547. 
He rose in the official career to be Deputy Provincial Judge (An-ch‘a-seti Fu-shth) of Yunnan 
and President of the Imperial Stud Office (T"at-p‘u-sstt Ching). 

з The Huang-yu K‘ao is mentioned, but without comment, in Ch‘ten-ch‘ing-tang Shu-mu, 
oh. 6, 1b. See also Franke, Preliminary Notes, p. 78. Much of the information it gives on popula- 
tion seems to have been taken from the Rẹ Bü. f] Kuang-yu-t'u, an atlas of China and adjacent 


countries by #E Uk Jb Lo Hung-hsien, This work ante-dated the Huang-y& K'ao by about 
а decade (original version 1541 ; first printed edition c. 1555). I have used the copy m the British 
Museum, which is a Ch'ing reprint of 1799. 

* Detailed figures for the separate prefectures of Ching-shih are given only for 1401 and 1578. 
A single figure for the whole of the Northern Capital Territory is all we have for 1898. No figures 
are given for Kweichow for 1893. Its territory was not orgamzed as a province until Yung-lo 
11/1418. 

4 On this question of the dating of the Huang-yu K‘ao figures, see below, pp. 311-12. The 
totals given by the Huang-yü K‘ao for Shantung are identical with those that appear in the 
IHiwtory and Statutes for the year 1491, but this 1з an isolated саве. 

5 Provincial figures from the Ming History, oh. 40-6, are also reproduced by M. Rieger in her 
article ‘ Zur Finanz- und Agrargeschichte der Ming Dynastie ’ (Sinica, vol. xii, 1937, pp. 236-7), 
but unfortunately with many mistakes. For Kweichow the number of households given 1s much 
larger than the number of persons. 
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TABLE HI 


PROYIROIAL TOTALS FOR HOUSEHOLDS AND PERSONS 


Ta Ming Hus-tien 


Ming ВМА Ti-li chih 




























































Area 
Households Persons 
Ching-shih 
1393 334,792 1,926,595 вате ваше 
1491 894,500 3,430,537 same same 
HYK Р 418,789 3,413,264 
1578 . > 425,468 8,864,898 same 4,264,808 (a) 
Nanking | 
1393 . ‘ 1,902,914 10,755,938 1,912,913 (5) same 
1491 1,511,853 7,983,519 1,511,843 (c) same 
HYK 1,962,818 9,967,439 
1578 2,069,067 10,500,851 same 10,602,051 (d) 
Bhantung | 
1898 753,894. 5,255,876 вате ваше 
1491 770,555 6,759,675 вате ваше 
НҮК 110,555 6,759,675 
1678 1,872,206 (е) 5,664,099 same same 
595,444 4,072,127 same same 
575,249 4,360,476 same same 
589,959 5,084,015 
596,097 5,319,359 game same 
315,017 1,912,542 same same 
575,249 4,360,476 430,843 2,614,398 (f) 
589,296 5,106,107 
633,007 5,193,602 same same 
2,816,569 same 2,316,569 
3,912,370 (g) same same 
363,027 3,034,176 
4,602,067 same same 
216,719 1,466,778 same same 
258,803 2,598,460 same same 
164,119 (A) 2,104,270 
202,094 . 8,102,073 same same 
1,553,923 8,982,482 same 8,982,481 (1) 
1,303,029 6,549,800 same same 
1,583,097 (j) 7,925,185 
1,341,005 5,859,026 same same 
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TABLE III (continued) 


PROVINCIAL TOTALS FOR HOUSEHOLDS AND 83 


Ta Ming Hui-tien 


Persons 


same 

same 
4,935,090 

same 


same 
same 

4,525,471 
same 


same 
same 

2,082,677 
same 


samo 

sameo 
1,978,022 
2,040,655 (m) 


same 
same 

1,054,767 
same 


вате 

same 
1,433,110 

same 


EM 


2,188,225 (k) 
вате 

1,242,135 (2) 
вате 














Ming Shih Ti-li-chih 
Households Persons 

776,851 4,702,660 
504,870 3,781,714 
541,310 4,398,785 
1,138,225 10,487,567 
1,503,124 5,305,843 
1,542,408 5,153,005 
815,527 3,916,808 
506,039 2,106,060 
515,307 1,738,793 
675,599 3,007,982 
467,890 1,817,884 
530,712 5,040,055 
211,263 1,482,071 
459,640 (n) 1,076,274 
218,712 1,186,179 
69,576 259,270 
15,950 125,955 
185,560 E 1,476,692 
43,367 268,693 
43,405 290,972 


Kwangtung 
1393 
1491 
HYK 


1578 . A 

Kwangsi 
1393 
1491 
НҮК 
1578 


Yunnan 
1393 
1491 
HYK 
1578 . d 

—— 

Kweichow 
1491 
HYK . : 
1578 








Nores то ТАВвЕ III 

(a) The identity of the last five digits shows that this difference between 
the totals given by the History and the Statutes is the result of a copyist’s error. 
Both totals are arrived at by adding together the figures given in the two 
sources for the individual prefectures of the Northern Capital Territory ; and 
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the discrepancy is solely due to the fact that the History gives the population of 
Chén-ting Fu as 193,531, while the Statutes gives it as 1,093,531. The difference in 
the Chinese texts is of a single character: the History writing shih (ten) as the 
multiplier of wan (10,000), and the Statutes pat (hundred) as the multiplier. 
There is little to go on in deciding which figure to reject and which to retain. 
In both texts the number of households in Chén-ting Fu for that year is given as 
74,738. Dividing this into the 193,531 persons given in the History produces 
an m/h figure (members per household) of 2-6. If we use instead the total given 
in the Statutes, namely 1,093,531, the m/h result is 14-6, which is as awkwardly 
high as the other is low. The m/h figure for the rest of Ching-shih, with Chén- 
ting Fu omitted, is 9; which must incline the balance, though only slightly, 
towards acceptance of the higher figure for Chén-ting itself. Finally, there is 
the point that, almost always, the up or down movements of the totals for 
households in the three census years are mirrored by movements in the same 
direction (though not necessarily in the same proportions) of the totals for 
persons. In Ching-shih there was a significant rise in the number of households 
between 1491 and 1578 (from 394 to 425 thousands), and we would therefore 
expect a rise and not a fall in the corresponding totals for persons. The 
probabilities on the whole thus favour acceptance of the larger figure as given 
in the Statutes. 

(b) The difference between this figure and that given in the History is due 
to two discrepancies in the figures for the separate prefectures : (i) the Statutes 
gives 48,720 households for Lu-chou Fu (as against 38,720) ; (ii) it gives 22,682 
for Hsu Chou (as against 22,683). Only the first of these needs to be considered. 
À comparison of the totals for households in this area with those for persons 
shows that the smaller figure should be preferred. According to the History 
the number of households in Lu-chou Fu rose between 1393 and 1578 from 
38,720 to 47,373 ; while over the same period the number of persons increased 
from 367,200 to 622,698. (Both texts agree on these figures for persons.) To 
accept 48,720 as the number of households for 1393 would mean that this rise 
in population was accompanied by ап actual decrease in the number of 
households. | 

A less decisive argument turns on the number of И in the prefecture. 
According to the Ta-Ming Yt-t‘ung-chth this was 284. If we take the number 
of households as given by the History and divide it by 284 the result (the average 
number of households per li) works out at 136. As the ' households per lé ’ 
figure for the whole of Nanking (using the data of the Y«-t'ung-chth) is 113, this 
ів a more likely result than the 172 households per li which is obtained by using 
the larger figure for households as piven in the Statutes. 

(c) This discrepancy between the Statutes and the History arises from the 
different totals given for Ch'ang-chou Fu, where the Statutes has 00,121 (instead 
of the Htstory’s 50,131). The ‘two’ and ‘three’ are among the most eaaily 
confused of the Chinese numerals. There is no way of deciding between the two 
versions, and in any case the difference is unimportant. 
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(d) The variation in the totals here arises from : (i) a figure of 1,203,349 for 
Féng-yang Fu in the Statutes (as against 1,202,349 in the History), and 
(ii) a figure of 817,856 for Yang-chou Fu in the Statutes (as against 817,056 in 
the History). In (i) we have another instance of the confusion of a ‘ two’ with 
a ‘three’, and it is again impossible to decide in which direction the mistake 
was made. In (ii), the text of the Statutes, which contains two characters (pa pat, 
eight hundred), that do not occur in the Htstory, is no doubt to be preferred on 
the general principle that copyists are more prone to errors of omission than of 
commission. 

(e) Comparing the Shantung totals for 1491 with those for 1578 we find that 
an increase of more than 600,000 in the number of households is associated with 
an actual decrease of 1,115,576 in the number of persons. This seems to be 
quite impossible, in spite of the agreement of both texts on these figures. That 
something must have gone wrong with, the collection of Shantung population 
figures in the middle of the 16th century is already suggested by the fact that 
the Huang-yii K‘ao departs from its usual practice by repeating the 1491 totals 
for Shantung, though for every other province it presents figures for a much 
later year. The 1491 figures of the History and the Statutes can almost certainly 
be accepted, as they agree exactly with those given in the Chia-ching Shan-tung 
T'ung-chih (ch. 8, 20b).1 The mistake must therefore lie in the figures for 1578; 
the alternatives being that either the total for households is too high, or the total 
for persons too low. 

There are good reasons for locating the error in the high figure for households. 
The most forceful of them is that the number of lé in the province, according to 
the Ming Shih T1-li-chth, was 6,400. Dividing this number into 1,372,206 gives 
the unacceptably high result of 214 households per И. (The figure for about the 
. end of the 15th century was 120—see Table VI.) The latest date for population 
figures given in the Chta-ching Provincial Gazetteer is 1526, the number of 
persons recorded being 7,442,610. This, in conjunction with the fact that the 
Huang-yii Kao gives 6,759,675 for approximately 25 years later, suggests that 
the text figure for 1578 (5,664,099) is correct ; and that the three totals represent 
a fairly consistent rate of population decline over the half-century. The con- 
clusion is, then, that the high 1578 figure for households should be rejected. 
There is no real evidence, unfortunately, to help us to substitute a more correct 

(f) The totals given by the History for Honan 1491 are, as the reader may 
already have noticed, identical with those previously given in the same work for 
Shansi 1491. There is no reason to question the figures given by the Statutes for 


1 Provincial Gazetteer of Shantung compiled in the Chia-ching Reign, in 40 chuan, by E £X 
Lu Үз (c. 1441-e. 1490), a native of Е Ш K‘un-shan Hsien, ın Nanking. Chin-shih in T‘ien-shun 
8/1464. The author’s preface to the work is dated Chia-ching, kuei-ssti (i.e. 12/1533). Population 
figures are given in oh. 8, 205-215. Available in Peking National Library Microfilms, Series A, 
rolls 371-2. See Ch‘ten-ch‘ing-t‘ang Shu-mu, oh. 6, 20a; Chu Bhih-chia, Union List, vol. 2, 
Shantung, la. 
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Honan, especially since they are corroborated by those of the Huang-yii K‘ao. 
These last, although they cannot be assigned to a definite year, must refer to 
& period intermediate between 1491 and 1578, and earlier than 1555, the date 
of the book’s original preface. They should therefore lie between the Statutes’ 
second and third figures, and nearer the latter than the former. This they do. 

(9) This should probably be emended to 2,912,370 (mistake of a ‘ three ’ for 
a ‘ two’). If we accept the figure in the text, an increase of 12,000 households 
between 1393 and 1491 is associated with an increase of 1,600,000 persons ; 
and an increase of 88,000 households between 1491 and 1578 with an increase 
of 590,000 persons. As against these results, the emended figure seems more 
reasonable. Moreover, for the three years the m/h results, using the text figure, 
are 7-8, 12-4, and 11-4 ; using the emended figure they are 7-8, 9-5, and 11:4: 
a much more probable series. 

(А) This is one of the rare instances in which the Huang-yii K‘ao figures 
seem not to fit in with the series afforded by the other sources ; and it looks at 
first sight very much as if this figure should be emended to 264,119. The m/h 
figures for Szechwan tend to be high: 6-8 for 1393; 10-2 for 1491; and 11-8 
for 1578. Taking the Huang-yii K‘ao figures as they stand, m/h is 12-8. But if 
the figure for households is emended in the way suggested m/h works out at 
just under 8, which seems too low. A more consistent picture would result if 
the figure for persons was also emended to 3,104,270. Detailed examination of 
a large number of Szechwan local gazetteers might help to resolve the problem. 

(ê) This illustrates another common source of error, the copyist’s confusion 
of a ‘ one’ with a ‘ two’. 

(j) Here, as in (A), the Huang-yii Kao figures seem ‘ out of series’, though 
not as badly as in the earlier example. 

(k) This is another example of the confusion of a ‘one’ and a ‘two’. In 
this instance, however, the size of the discrepancy allows a reasoned choice 
between the two versions. We are told that the number of persons decreased 
sharply (from 10-5 to 5-3 millions) between 1393 and 1491. It is therefore safe 
to assume that the number of households also decreased over the period (from 
2-1 to 1١5 millions). To accept the smaller total given in the History would 
involve the absurdity of a rise of almost 400,000 in the number of households 
being accompanied by a 5 million drop in the number of persons. We are 
fortunately able in this case to reinforce our conclusion (which is purely 
inferential) by appealing to additional literary evidence, for the Shth-lu gives 
the figure 2,282,404 for the year 1391 (see Table II). 

(1) This figure seems oddly out of series and should probably be emended to 
1,542,135 (a ‘two’ for a ‘five’ is a not uncommon misreading). The Chia-ching 
Chektang T‘ung-chth, dated Chia-ching 40/1561, gives 1,549,072 as the number 
of households (see Table XII below). Compare also note (c) to Table VI. 

(m) The lower figure given by the Statutes is clearly to be preferred to the 
higher figure of the History. The m/h for 1491 is 3-9. For 1578, taking the 
figure given in the Statutes, it is 3-8. If, on the other hand, the number given 
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in the History is accepted, m/h for 1578 becomes 9-5. This high result is not 
incredible in itself, but is a most unlikely result for Kwangtung. Moreover, if 
we insert the figures from the Huang-yü K‘ao between those given by the 
Statutes for 1491 and 1578, the picture obtained is that of а gently rising trend : 
households increase from 467 through 483 to 531 thousand ; persons increase 
from 1,817 through 1,978 to 2,041 thousand. In view of these dates, в 
sudden jump in the number of persons from the Huang-yii K‘ao figure of under 
2 millions to the more than 5 millions of the History is unbelievable. 

(n) Although both the History and the Statutes agree on the figure 459,640, 
it seems nevertheless wrong. Acceptance of the text figure gives the following 
m/h results: 7 for 1393; 3-6 for 1491; and 5-4 for 1578. If the 1491 figure 
is emended to 259,640, m/h for that year works out at 6-5, which makes a more 
consistent series. The suggested emendment has further in its favour that it is 
more easily reconciled with the figures given by the Huang-yti K‘ao. 


The figures presented in the foregoing Table allow us to distinguish two main 
groups of provinces: those that show important gains of population during 
the dynastic period, and those that show losses. The first group includes the 
provinces of the north, west, and south-west ; the second those of the south 
and south-east. The details are as follows :— 


Grove I А: THE NORTHERN PROVINCES 
Peking  inorease of 90,491 households and 2,338,303 persons 


Shantung a” » 1 » э” 408,233 ” 
Shansi » ээ 653 „ » 1,247,232 ,و‎ 
Honan » 5 317,450 » » 3,281,060 » 
Shensi » » 99,897 $s З 2,185,500 وو‎ 


GROUP I B: Tae WESTERN AND Bovru-WnsrzRN PROVINORS 
Szechwan increase of 46,975 households and 1,635,295 persons 
Yunnan » » 76,984 5 5 1,217,422  ,, 

A gain in population for Peking is to be expected in view of the movement 
of the capital north in Yung-lo. Large gains are also registered by Honan, 
Shensi, and Shansi (the latter in persons rather than in households), and а 
smaller gain by Shantung. It is significant that in no instance does а northern 
province fail to show a rise in population. The total gain of North China over 
the period amounts to 9$ million persons, an increase of just over 60 per cent. 

The two western and south-western provinces show a combined gain of 
2,850,000 persons, an increase of over 160 per cent. In the case of Yunnan, 
which considerably more than quintupled its population, the explanation is 
clearly immigration, and the same factor doubtless played an important role 
in Szechwan. 


GaovP IL: Tue SOUTHERN AND BourH-EASTERN PROVINCES 
Kiangsi decrease of 212,918 householdsand 3,123,456 persons 


Hukuang ,, „ 284,451 ,, » 303,875 „ 
Chekiang ,, ,, 595,817 وو‎ » 5,334,562  ,, 
Fokien ” ” 300,220 » وو‎ 2,178,018 » 
Kwangtung ,, 144,887 3» 3» 907,2277  ,, 


Kwangsi increase of 7,449 decrease of 290,492  ,, 
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Nanking, which both at the beginning and at the end of the period was the 
most populous of the provinces, showed little change during the Ming. Its 
figures reveal a gain of 166,153 households but a loss of 253,287 persons 
(8-7 per cerit. and 2-35 per cent. respectively). The collective loss of the other ' 
southern provinces amounts to 12,203,675 persons (37-5 per cent.). 

- This regional analysis shows that the loss of population by South Ching 
(12 millions, excluding Nanking) was almost exactly balanced by the gain of 
North China (9 millions) and the West and South-West (3 millions). 

Internal migration cannot be assumed as affording a full and sufficient 
explanation of this movement of population. Nor, on the other hand, can 
natural increase (or decrease). A complete answer to the problem would 
necessarily include both these factors and no doubt several more. It is, never- 
theless, practically certain that all those provinces showing large percentage 
increases of population during the period can be taken as areas of net immigra- 
tion, and conversely. Table IV sets out the provincial averages for * members 
per household’ (m/h) for the three dates 1393, 1491, and 1578 for all the 
provinces, together with the percentage increase (or decrease) of population in 
each province between the first and last dates. With the single exception of 
Hukuang, m/h rises with a rise in population, and falls with a fall; or, in other , 
words, it rises in provinces showing net immigration, and falls in those showing 





net emigration. 
TABLE IV 
PROVINOILAL м/н AVERAGES AND POPULATION CHANGES 
*— 
Members per household | > Increase (decrease) of 
Province = populekion | between 1393 

1393 1491 1578 and 1578 
Ching-shih . А | 5-8 8-7 10- i | increase 121 per cent. 
Nanking  . . | 6-05 5۰9 5:1 | approximately stationary 
Shantung . ‚{ 70 8-8 — increase 29 per cent. 
Shansi . . 6-8 7:6 8-9 | increase 31 per cent. 
Honan Р .] 60 6-0 8-2 | increase of 172 per cent. 
Shensi * .| T8 9:5 11:4 | increase 94 per cent. 
Szechwan. + 6-8 102 11-8 | increase 112 per cent. 
Kiangsi . ‚| 6:8 4.8 4-4 | deorease 35 per cent.” 
Hukuaeng . . | 6-0 7:5 8:1 | decrease 6 per cent. 
Chekiang . .| 49 3-5 8-3 | decrease 51 per cent. 
Fukien F 4-8 40 3:4 | decrease 56 per oent. 
Kwangtung 4-4 3-9 8-8 | decrease 32 per cent. 
Kwangsi  . .| 7-0 6-5 5-4 | decrease 20 per cent. 
Yunnan 4:3 1.9 10:9 | increase 470 per cent. 
Kweichow — 60 6-8 | approximately stationary 





~ 1 Оп this general subject see fe i FE Hou Yi-t'ang, Chung-kuo Nan-Pei chih Jén-k'ou 
Shéng-chiang (The Rise and Fall of Population yn North and South China), in Chung-kuo Wén-hua 
Yen-chiu Hui-k'an (Bulletin of Chinese Studies), VIL, September, 1947, pp. 27-68. Unfortunately 
the author has little to say about the Ming period. 
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These results are worth insisting upon, for they are the exact opposite of 
those obtained by Professor Hans Bielenstein in bis Census of China. 
Dr. Bielenstein there writes: ‘ The m/h figure has risen [referring to A.D. 140] 
where the population has been reduced, i.e. in the north, but has decreased where 
the population has increased, i.e. in the south. As it is here a question of a rule, 
it cannot be accidental but must have its natural explanation . . . In order to 
solve this problem, one must necessarily keep in mind what a Chinese household 
actually is. It із not a “ natural" family in the European sense of the word, but 
a "greater" family which generally has a maximum of four generations. .. . 
This “ greater ” family forms, with servants or slaves included, a household. ... 
It is split at fairly regular intervals, often owing to the death of the head of the 
family, which in turn makes possible the growth of new households. Evidently 
a large-scale immigration will disturb this scheme. The colonists arrived, for 
obvious reasons, without families, and, as they were many, often more numerous 
than the people already living in the south, this would reduce the average 
number [of members per household in the receiving areas]. How about the 
north ? I see the real reason [for decreasing population and higher m/h figures] 
in the fact that poor people were the first to be forced to dissolve their small 
households, to emigrate or to go into service, and in consequence this would 
` increase the m/h average as regards the remaining and more prospering house- 
holds. The emigration also entailed easier access to land, and this must have 
favoured the keeping together of the large households, as land was the economic 
basis of their existence.’ 

I can find no point of disagreement with Dr. Bielenstein’s analysis—for the 
Han. For the Ming, however, my own figures unequivocally tell a different story. 
Immigration into an area increases its m/h average, and emigration from an 
area reduces its m/h average. 

These divergent patterns can be explained and reconciled by making a 
distinction between ‘ original’ or ‘ primitive ’ migration on the one hand, and 
‘secondary’ er ‘late’ migration on the other. In the Han period and 
immediately after, southward colonization must have approximated closely to 
the picture drawn by Dr. Bielenstein. The south at that time was only sparsely 
occupied by the Han Chinese. The typical unit of new settlement must have 
been the sturdy pioneer couple, moving out to try their future in a new land 
and setting up their own small household. The effect of such a process would no 
doubt be а lowering of the m/h average in the areas of new colonization, and 
a tendency for the m/h average to rise in the home areas from which the 
migrants came. 

But it cannot be expected that this pattern would for ever remain the same. 
What was typical for the earliest period of southward colonization would 
become less and Jess so as the process continued and the south began to fill up 
with flourishing settlements. Increasing numbers of colonists would now be 


1 Hans Bielenstein, T'he Census of China during the period А.р. 2-742 in BMFEA., vol. 0 
(1947), pp. 125-163. The passages quoted are from pp. 142-3. 
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moving down, not as independent pioneers, but to join groups of family members 
who had gone on ahead and established themselves in the new territories. 
Immigrants would as often be joining households that already existed as going 
concerns a8 they would be establishing new small households of their own. 

This sort of situation must already have been crystallizing out by the time 
of the T'ang; and Dr. E. G. Pulleyblank has shown that the Bielenstein 
formula (immigration and a falling m/h average, emigration and a rising m/h 
average) cannot easily be reconciled with the population figures of that period. 

By the time we come down to the Ming, the current of internal migration 
has been entirely reversed, and is now mainly running from south to north. 
From the beginning of the 12th century the foreign dynasties of the north, 
the Liao, Chin, and Yüan, had exerted a continual southward pressure upon 
the Han Chinese.? The Ming period, once the power of the Mongols was broken, 
seems to have witnessed a strong reaction against these compressive conditions 
on the part of the over-populated south. This Ming type of ‘ counter- 
colonization ' could be naturally expected to lead to higher m/h averages in 
the reception areas, and lower averages in the areas from which the migrants 
had moved. 


IV. ESTIMATING POPULATION ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF Li 


So far we have only considered population figures given in the form ' house- 
holds and persons’ (hu k‘ou). Another method of indicating size of population, 
used in a number of contemporary, geographical works, is by stating the number 
of 15 administratively established in a particular area. 

In the Ming period the В lt was a fiscal grouping of, theoretically, 110 house- 
holds." The Ming Shih-lu or Veritable Records, under the date Hung-wu, 14, 
1/1381 Feb., gives the following account * :— 

‘In this month it was ordered that Yellow Registers should be drawn 
up for tax and corvée for the commanderies and districts of the empire.5 The ~ 
er 


1 Seo E. G. Pulleyblank’s forthcoming Background to the Rebellion of An ,حرم نسار‎ Appendix II. 

3 Professor Herbert Franke writes: ‘ Das auffallendste Moment der Bevolkerungsverteilung 
zur Yuan-Zeit ist aber die geringe Volkazahl des Nordens um Vergleich zum Suden, dem ehemaligen 
Sung-Gebiet... Die Sudgebiete weisen 1290 89-396 der registrierten Gesamtbevdlkerung auf, 
also fast 9/10 des Reichs! Auch fur 1291 ergibt sich immer noch das Verhaltnis von 85:39, 
algo rund 17/20.’ Вее his Geld und Wirtschaft in China unter der Mongolen- Herrschaft (Leipzig, 
1949), p. 130. 

3 The word И in the sense of в group of households ocours in the earliest Chinese writings, 
though different texts and commentators assign varying numbers of households to 1. The 
commentary to the Book of Songs explains that five chia make a lin, and five lin à li: a total 
of 25 households. The Shang-shu Ta-chuan says that eight chia make a lin, three lin a p‘éng, and 
three p'éng в li. According to this system 72 households made up a li. The Féng-su-t'ung explains 
the li as consisting of 50 households; the commentary to the Kung-yang Chuan speaks of 80 
households; the Kuan-izü of 100. 

4 Ming Shih-lu, voL 19, oh. 136, ба. Similar but not identical texts de&oribe the same edict 
in the Ta-Ming Hui-tien (T.M HT), ta'6 2, ch. 12, Hu Pu 7, 64a; and in the Ming Shih, ch. 77, 
SMA-huo-chih (SHC), 1, la. 

5 T'ien-hsia chun haien, ie. all the administrative areas of the empire. TAHT writes 
explicitly : fu, chou, hsien. 
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regulations said : one hundred and ten households will form a lt. In each lé 
the ten men [i.e. heads of households] with the highest tax-assessment will 
be chosen as leaders." The remaining hundred households will be divided 
into ten FA chta, each of ten men. The leader of the i£ ) 88 ¢ lt-chang) and 
the ten headmen of the chia (FA фу chia-shou) will be responsible for 
managing the affairs of the 12.5 Inside the city these groups will be called #5 
fang, in the suburbs near the city F Astang, and in the countryside Hi 3 
[The roster for filling the posts of ls-chang and chta-shou] will complete a full 
circle every ten years. The order [of taking office] will depend on the 
amount of tax." A separate register will be compiled for each И. At the 
beginning of each register there will be a chart summarizing the contents. 
Widows, widowers, and orphans, not being liable to corvée, will be attached 
as supernumeraries, apart from the 110 households, at the back of the 
appropriate register. They will be described as Еў Ж ch‘t-ling (literally, 
odds and ends left over]. The register will be prepared in four copies: one 
to be forwarded to the Board of Revenue (Hu Pu)”; the other three to be 
retained by the province (pu-chéng-ssti), prefecture (fu), and district (Asten) 
respectively.’ 

The Ta-Ming Hwi-tien goes on to describe the actual machinery of registra- 
tion, as laid down by a memorial which received the imperial sanction in 
Hung-wu 24/1391. It explains that it was the duty of the responsible officials 
first of all to draw up a standard form for household registration. This was then 
copied and carved on a wood block. Forms from this block were distributed to 


1 The text reads: Т XH AE + FOB EE tui ting Hang to chih shih hu wet chang. 
The same version is found in SHC. T M HT on the other hand omite the character ‘ liang ’ after 
‘ting’. Using this source, Lan Nan-ming, Contribution d l'étude de la population chinoise (Geneva, 
1935), p. 11, translates: ‘110 familles formaient un groupe appelé И, dont lea dix familles les 
plus pourvues d’adultes étaient les chefs.’ 

17M HAT omits all mention of chia-shou. SHC writes that ‘ the li-chang and chia-show will be 
responsible for managing the affairs of the И and chia’. These local officials had many duties 
beyond those concerned with taxation and corvée. See the article by [|| 4R 3ê 36 Yamane 
Yukio, On the duty of the village headman ул the Ming period, in Tohégaku, vol. 1, in (January, 1952), 
pp. 79-87 (m Japanese, with an English summary). 

з Hence the name fang-hsiang-li sometimes given to the system. This sentence seems out of 
context here, though it also occurs in this place in 7M HT. In SHC the sentence comes later, 
after the desoription of the rotation in office of the li-chang, which makes better sense of the 


e. 

* Fan shih nien yi chou. The T'M HT is equally elliptical. SHO makes olear the posts referred to. 
It adds that tho ten-year system was called HE 4 p'ai nien. 

5 Hare again there is a discrepancy between the texts of the Shih-lu and TM HT. The former 
hes JE 4% A ДЖ YA Т XH ode XE BS CX. The latter substitutes the character $ shu 
for liang. SHO agrees with the Shth-lu. 

* SHO says that thé widows and orphans should be written down at the end of the chia lists. 
It adds that Buddhist and Taoist priests were given certificates ( HF JÈ tu-tieh) attesting their 
status as religious. If they owned land they were included on the register just like other people. 
If they did not own land they were inscribed at the back of the lists like the ch‘t-ling. 

7 SHC adds that this copy was bound in yellow paper. Hence the name Yellow Registers. 
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the leaders of the local fang, hstang, and И and to all their headmen (chta-shou). 
The people were ordered to write down an itemized statement, according to the 
form, of the persons, occupations, and property of their respective households, 
and return the forms to the headmen. The headmen took these forms, including 
their own, and passed them on to their group leaders ( fang-chang, hsiang-chang, 
or li-chang). These leaders then collected together the chia records of their 
respective organizations and forwarded them to the Asten office, where the 
district officials received them and compared the new returns with the previous 
set of Yellow Registers, counting and checking the totals. If the population 
figures showed an increase, this was regarded as satisfactory. Buyers and sellers 
of land and other items of property were allowed to show increases and reduc- 
tions in their holdings, though the overall totals had to agree with those returned 
in the previous register. The leaders of the li under the p‘as nien system were 
supposed to succeed to office in their proper turns as prescribed by the register, 
but if a vacancy occurred it was permissible to fill it by promoting the household 
nearest the top from among the hundred that made up the ten chia. If for some 
reason an entire household became extinct or otherwise disappeared, it was 
permissible to promote one of the ch‘t-ling households to fill the gap. If there 
were no ch‘t-ling on the register in question, the vacancy could be filled by 
taking a household from a neighbouring register. It was also laid down that 
where there was a deficient number of households on the register, the local 
officials should investigate and render a fair decision.! (A note in Ma Li’s Shensi 
Provineval Gazetteer (ch. 33, 29b) suggests that readjustments of this kind were 
carried out only at the end of the ten-year fiscal periods.) Severe punishments 
were provided in case the local officials conspired together to falsify the registers 
or to ‘ squeeze ' the people, and the elders (lao jên) among the people had the 
right of bringing accusations. These had to be attached to the registers, and in 
this way would be brought to the attention of the Board of Finance at the capital. 
On the other hand, persons responsible for bringing false accusations were also 
liable to heavy punishment. 

From this description it would seem to follow that a statement in the form 
‘ the households were enrolled in such and such a number of it’ can afford some 
rough indication of the size of a given district's population, at least as far as the 
number of households is concerned. We are certainly justified in saying, for 
example, that а hsten containing ten lt was less populous than one containing 50. 
With what degree of precision we can interpret this sort of information must 
depend upon the closeness with which the fang-hsiang-lt system in actual practice 
approximated to the administrative ideal of 110 households to each fiscal 
grouping or register. This question can only be answered if we are able to 
discover and compare, for a sufficiently large number of areas, figures both for 
the numbers of 15 and for the numbers of households. 


1 А decision as to what ? The answer is not olear from the context. It was probably either 
with regard to (a) the transfer of households, or (b) the readjustment of the tax assessment. 
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As a general rule these different types of data must be obtained from 
different sources, since Chinese texts usually make statements about population 
either in the one form (i), or the other (hu Кои), but rarely in both. This faces 
us with an additional problem, for, if a fair test is to be made, the texts chosen 
must lie reasonably near to each other in date; and such pairs of texts are not 
easy to find. On the other hand, the reliability of the findings will be all the 
greater if the figures to be matched up are drawn from independently compiled 
works. 

The first source to which one automatically turns for information about the 
number of li in the empire is the Monograph on Geography of the Ming History. 
This gives the total number of li for each of the provinces (with the exception of 
Yunnan and Kweichow). There is nothing in the Monograph, however, to 
indicate the particular date to which these totals should be assigned. 

The mystery is partially cleared up when we turn to the Huang-yii K‘ao. 
This work (ts‘é 28, Tsung-t‘u-hsti 149-228) also gives provincial totals for li. 
The two sets of figures are reproduced in Table V, and a glance at this Table 
is enough to show that the compilers of the Ming History took their totals from 
the earlier work. In seven instances the pairs of figures are identical, and in five 
more the differences are trifling. The only important discrepancy is for Shensi, 
where the History writes 3,597 and the Huang-yii Kao 2,597. There are good 
reasons (see note to Table V) for preferring the lower figure. 

The third column of Table V shows the number of И as given for the various 
provinces by the k BH — Ж HR Ta-Ming Yi-t‘ung-ohth or Imperial Ming 
Topography." The problem again arises of the year to which these figures refer. 
On this question some light is thrown by # Н Ж Chiao Shih-ning’s Gazetteer 
of Yao Sub-prefecture (FR HH 3$ Yao Chou Chih). This work says that Yao Chou 
© originally ’ (4) ch‘u) had 18 lé, but that in Ch'éng-hua 18/1482 {= JR Jén-yüan 
Li was ‘absorbed’ (ff ping), that in Hung-chih 5/1492 two more li, gk k& 
Yao-yü and #R $k Yii-lin, were absorbed, and another, jh 7k Shen-shui, in 
Hung-chih 15/1502, so that ‘now’ (4 chin) there were only 14. It adds that 
T‘ung-kuan Hsien started with 22 И, but ‘now’ only possessed 13; and that 
the number of lé in Fu-p‘ing Hsien was also reduced from 44 to 40.3 In each of 


1 This official geography of the empire was produced, under the general editorship of > "rf 
Li Hsien (1408—1466) and others 1n T‘ien-shun 5, iv/1461 May-June. In 90 chuan. There were 
several editions of this work: in Hung-chih 18/1505; in Chia-chmg 88/1559; and two in Wan-li. 
See Ch‘ien-ch'tng-t‘ang Shu-mu, oh. 6, Ib ; and Franke, Preliminary Notes, р. 72. The total number 
of li for each province is nowhere stated, but the text does give the number of li separately for 
each chou and hsien. My totals for the provinces have been arrived at by adding these figures 
together. The two other outstanding general geographies of the Ming ere, the W ЧЕ Hh Gk 
Huan-yt T'ung-chih and the Bf W BU, Kuang-yu-chi, unfortunately give no information about li. 

3 In ll chuan. Preface dated Chia-ching ting-sst (36/1557). Yao chou was in Наі-ап Fu, 
Shensi, There were two Asien subordinate to it: [И] ‘fy T'ung-kuan and  { 25 Fu-p'ing. 
Bee Chu Shih-chia, Unton List, vol. 2, Shensi, 4b. 

з Yao Chou Chth, oh. 1, 8a-b, Ba, $b. It should be noted that all three of these changes are 
referred to ‘ tenth years’. 
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these three cases the Huang-yü K'ao gives the earlier number of ls and the 
Ys-t‘ung-chth the smaller and later number. It follows that the figures for lt 
in the Y4-t'ung-chih refer to а date certainly later than 1502, and probably later 
than 1557.1 As the population of Shensi province rose appreciably through the 
course of the dynasty, it might well have been supposed, without this piece of 
evidence, that the smaller figures for И referred to an earlier date, and the 
higher to a later. In fact the reverse is true, and we thus have good warrant 
for concluding that the policy of the later Ming was to reduce the number of ls, 
even in the face of a gradually rising population, so achieving в certain adminis- 
trative simplification at the cost of increasing slightly the average number of 


households per register.* 
TABLE V 
NUMBERS оғ Li PER Province 

Area TMYTC 
Ching-shih 2,953 
Nanking 13,342 
Shantung . 5,944. 
Shansi А 4,266 
Honan А 3,385 
Shensi i 2,442 
Szechwan . 1,443 
Hukuang . 3,580 
Chekiang . 10,456 
Kiangsi $ 9,879 
Fukien : 3,372 
Kwangtung . 3,147 
Kwangsi Ё 1,141 








(а) This is undoubtedly а copyist/s error for 2,597, and is another example 
of how easily the Chinese ‘ two’ and ‘ three’ are confused. Although the 1799 
reprint of the Kuang-yi-t‘u also writes 3,597, the Shensi Provincial Gazetteer 
of Chia-ching 21/1542, which gives the number of lé for all the administrative 
areas of the province, confirms the lower figure. See below, Section V. 


We are now ready to approach the problem: how many households were 
there, on the average and province by province, to опе lt or register? А first 
approximation to an answer to this question is made in Table VI. 


1 This also suggests that the successive editions of the Yi-t‘ung-chth were not mere reprints, 
but that each brought up to date the material contained in its predecessor. 

3 Analysis of the chow and Asien figures for Shensi (see below, Seotion V) shows that this 
administrative simplification was carried out most thoroughly in the areas of densest population. 
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TABLE VI 


HOUSEHOLDS PER Li (ву PROVINOES) 

























1578 TMYTC 
Area H/L: MEOS H/L 
Households Households Is 
ات ها ا اس‎ 

Ching-shih . ; 418,789 181 425,463 2,953 144 
Nanking К А 1,962,818 143 2,069,067 13,342 155 
Bhantung . s 710,856 (a) 120 1 6,944 ? 
Shansi > 5 589,959 133 596,097 4,266 140 
Нолал А я 589,296 152 633,067 3,885 187 
Shensi 1 : 363,027 140 394,423 2,442 162 
Szechwan . = 164,119 (5) 181 262,694 1,443 182 
Hukuang . 3 531,686 153 641,310 3,580 161 
Chekiang . К 1,542,185 (с) 142 1,542,408 10,456 147 
Kiangm ; 5 1,588,097 (4) 160 1,341,005 9,879 136 
Fukien 5 5 509,200 128 516,307 3,372 153 
Kwangtung А 483,880 120 530,712 3,147 169 
Kwangsi . 5 186,090 1,188 157 218,712 1,141 192 














Nores то Taste VI 


(а) The Huang-yü K'ao here reproduces the figure for households for 1491 
as given in the Ming History and the Collected Statutes. 

(b) H/L 131 is very low for Szechwan (cf. 182 in the second part of the 
Table). It has already been pointed out (note (A) to Table ПТ) that 164,119 
may be a mistake for 264,119. The latter figure would give an H/L result of 
211. 

(c) The figure in the Huang-yü K‘ao is 1,242,135. This has been emended to 
1,542,135. See note (1) to Table IIT. 

(4) The H/L result is surprisingly high. Kiangsi is the only province where 
the earlier H/L is higher than the later (except for Hukuang, which has 153 and 
151), and this in itself must cast some doubt on the total for households. See 
note (3) to Table III. 

The first three columns of the Table give the figures for households and lt 
from the Huang-yti K'ao (omitting the provinces Yunnan and Kweichow), and 
the H/L results for each province. As has already been mentioned, the preface 
to the Huang-yü K‘ao is dated Chia-ching 36/1557, so that the figures must 
. refer to a date earlier than this. The totals it gives for households and persons 
for Shensi (363,027 and 3,934,176 respectively) corresporid moreover with the 
provincial population figures given in the Shensi Provincial Gazetteer of 1543. Its 
figures for households, therefore, may well be dated c. 1535. On the other hand, 
the figures it gives for li seem to refer to an earlier date. The evidence of the 
Yao Chou Chih proves that they describe a situation at least earlier than 
Ch'éng-hua 18/1482.1 


3 Bee above, p. 311. 
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Bearing in mind the uncertainties about the dates to which these two sets of 
figures refer, the consistency shown by the H/L results can only be regarded as 
striking. For an area the size of Ming China, with a population of over 60 millions 
to be registered and taxed, it is an extraordinary tribute to the efficient working 
of the administrative machine that of the thirteen provinces listed none should 
show an H/L result of less than 120 or more than 160. And it is likely that even 
this gap should be narrowed, for notes (a) and (d) suggest that there may be 
reasons for modifying two out of the three most extreme results (120 for 
Shantung and 160 for Kiangsi). 

Kwangsi and Szechwan (assuming for the latter the emended figure of 
264,119 and an H/L of 211) present a special problem. These two provinces also 
show very high H/L results in the second half of the Table. What the explana- 
tion may be I do not know ; though presumably the fact that both are ' inner- 
frontier ’ provinces, with a large number of military and special areas and a com- 
paratiyely high proportion of non-Han people among their populations, will 
have a bearing on the answer. 

For the remaining nine provinces the number of households per i$ ranges 
from 120, through 128, 131, 133, 140, 142, 143, to 152 and 153. This relatively 
close grouping of results, especially of the middle six provinces, suggests that, 
in the first half of the dynastic period at least, administrative action must have 
been fairly continuous, as well as practically successful, in stabilizing the 
number of households per lt: by creating new і if the population rose sharply, 
and abolishing existing lè (and distributing their households among other fiscal 
groups) if there was & serious decline. 

It shows further that during this earlier part of the dynastic period the 
number of И administratively established in a particular area did bear a more or 
less fixed proportion to the number of households in that area—the ratio being 
approximately 130 to 150 households to a register. 

The last three columns of Table VI set out the number of households for 1578 
according to the Collected Statutes, the number of li according to the Ta-Ming 
Yi-t‘ung-chth, and the H/L results obtained by matching up these two sets of 
figures. Again excluding Szechwan and Kwangsi, the range for the other 
provinces is from 136 to 187, with a fairly close grouping for the nine provinces 
lying between 136 and 169. In all the provinces except two the number of 
households per register is higher at the later date—in most cases substantially 
higher. There is nothing in the second half of Table VI to lead us to reconsider 
the conclusions we drew from the first. The H/L results, though generally 
higher, exhibit an equal degree of internal consistency. 

One farther and extremely important conclusion to be drawn from these 
provincial H/L results concerns the reliability and evidential value of Chinese 
population statistics in general. If the matching up of figures for households 
taken from one source with figures for И taken from another produces а set of 
results as rationally consistent as those we have just been considering, it is a fair 
inference that the results are consistent because the materials from which they 
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were caloulated were factually accurate. I will return to this ра again in the 
concluding section. 


V. HOUSEHOLDS PER Lr IN ÑHENSI 

Having examined H/L results for the various provinces of the empire, for 
territories, that is, with anything from a fifth of a million to over 2 million house- 
holds, 16 is now clearly desirable to provide, for purposes of comparison, a set of 
more detailed figures for the prefectures (fu), sub-prefectures (chou), and 
districts (Asien) of an individual province. I have chosen the province of Shensi, 
not for any suitability possessed by this region above others, but because there 
is an available Ming gazetteer of more or less satisfactory date: the Ж} [Ж 
Wa Ж ж Chia-ching Shensi T'ung-chih! compiled by Hj ЯЕ Ma 14. It gives 
population figures in the form * households and persons ’ for the eight prefectures, 
the 21 chou and 95 Asten that made up the Ming province. 

In Table VII the H/L results are presented for the eight prefectures. The 
first column of figures gives the number of households as reported by the 
Gazetteer, the second the number of И in each prefecture according to the 
Huang-yii K‘ao (using the emendations listed in the notes to Table VIII below), 
and the third the number of households per lê. 





TABLE VII 

HOUSEHOLDS PER Li IN THB PRxurFEOTURES OF SHANSI 5 
Prefecture Honseholds Li | H/L 
Hsi-an : А 181,902 1,215 150 
Féng-hmang ; 28,604 234 122 
Han-ohung . . 28,876 195 148 
P'ing-iang . л 21,990 138 144 
Kung-ch'ang 5 30,412 257 118 
Lin-t‘ao 5 В 11,145 86 180 
Ch*ung-yang. . 14,443 123 | 117 
Yen-an я ` 45,885 362 127 
Total . А 5 302,537 2,610 E 


It will be noticed that these results all lie within the range 117-150, 
a most satisfactory degree of consistency in view of the disparate sizes of the 
different prefectures. 

In the next Table (ҮШ) the 116 subordinate administrative areas of the 
province are listed under their respective prefectures, each entry being followed 


1 In 40 chüan. The preface records that the book was completed in Chia-ching, jén-yin year, 
хїї/1548 January-February. See Chu Shih-chia, Union List, vol. 2, Shensi, la. I have used the 
copy reproduced as No. 734 on rolls 371-2 of the Peking National Library Microfilms. The 
population statistics reprinted in Tables VII and VIII below are from ch. 33, 68-28. 

* A native of San-yuan Heien, Hai-an Fu, Shensi. Chi-shih in Chéng-t6 9/1514. Served as 
First Secretary (Lang-chung) in charge of the Dept. for Examining Merit (K‘ao-kung) of the Board 
of Civil Office. Appointed President of the Imperial Banqueting Court (Kuang-lu-ssii. Oh‘ing) 
in Chia-ching 12/1533. 
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TABLE VIII 


HOUSEHOLDS рив, Li IX THE SUn-PREFROTURES AND DisrRIOTS oF SHHNST 





27,603 
74,184 
17,077 
52,920 
15,268 
57,085 
41,614 
39,467 
80,754 
40,035 
49,341 
37,739 
34,842 
14,125 
23,300 
11,423 
42,986 
62,627 
63,441 
62.637 
75,815 
44,013 
48,155 
35,257 
75,665 
88,692 
28,321 
11,931 
30,470 
27,518 
20,054 
82,766 
107,108 
54,189 
33,153 
31,882 


64,555 
48,057 
54,028 
47,219 
11,937 
17,028 
29,908 
16,801 


Households 
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Administrative areas 


Hsi-an. 
Ch‘ang-an H. . 
Hsien-ning H. . 
Haien-yang Н. 
Lin-t'ung H. . 
Haing-p'ing H. 

Hu Н. . 
Lan-t‘ien H. 
“Као ір Н. . 
Ching-yang Н. 
Chou-chih Н. . 
San-yüan H. 
Shang О. 
Lo-nan H. 
Chén-an Н. 
Shan-yang H. 
Shang-nan Н. . 
T'ung C. 
Ch‘so-yi Н. 
Hé-yang H. 
Han-ch'éng Н. 


Ch'éng-ch'éng H. 


Pai-shui H. 
Hus О, 
Hua-yin H. 
Wei-nan H. 
P'u-oh'éng H. . 
Chien Û, 
Yung-shou H. . 
Li-oh'dan Н. 
Wu-kung H. 
Үво С. . 8 
T'ung-kuan Н. 
Fu-p'ing Н. 
Pin. . Я 
Ch'un-hus Н. . 
San-shui H. 


Féng-hsiang. 
Féng-hsiang Н. 
Ch 5-shan Н. 
Pao-ohi H. 
Fu-fêng H. 

Mei Н. . 
Lin-yu H. 
Lung О. 
Ch'ien-yang Н. 
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118 


125 
170 

11 
132 

33 
105 
138 
119 
129 

"7b 
138 
121 
118 
119 
160 
555 
120 
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TABLE VIII (continued) 


9,548 


42,968 
35,478 
36,007 
16,369 
750* 

33,862 
19,507 

9,121 

9,652 
12,555 
19,507 
13,066 
23,054 
32,104 
11,302 
36,665 
10,758 





HOUSEHOLDS PER Li IN SuB-PREFEOTURBS AND 1018183018 оғ BHENSI 


Administrative areas | Households 


Han-chung. 
Nan-chéng H. . 
Pao-oh'éng H. . 
Ch'éng-ku H. . 
Yang H. ; 
Hsi-hsiang Н. 
Féng H.. s 
Hing-oh'iang C. 
Mien Н. 
Lueh-yang H. . 
Chin C. . 
Shih-ch'üan H. 
Han-yin Н. 
P'ing.-li Н. 
Hsun-yang H.. 
Txü-yang H. 
Pai-hé Н. 


P'ing-liang. 
P'ing-hang Н.. 
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TABLE VIII (continued) 
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HOUSEHOLDS PER Гл IN THE SUB-PREFECTURES AND 1018183018 oF SHENSI 


Ref, 
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180 
111 


175 
121 
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16,277 
92,232 


53,941 
12,037 
10,121 
67,010 
10,025 


35,084 
22,627 
25,740 

5,670 
21,555 
21,860 
80,540 
21,217 
28,120 
88,993 
82,227 
27,026 
31,957 
14,270 
32,989 
13,001 

6,111 

8,591 

3,623 


Households 


3,194 
523 
885 

1,299 

5,244 


3,707 
1,980 

681 
5,592 
2,483 


3,310 
2,221 
2,807 
1,161 

976 
1,392 
2,760 
1,815 
1,482 
7,403 
8,012 
3,078 
5,016 
1,112 
1,608 
1,400 

363 

671 

719 





Administrative Areas 


Lin-t'ao. 
Ti-tao Н. 
Wei-yuan H. 
Тап С. . 
Chin Н. . 
Hê C. 


Ch'ng-yang. 


An-hua Н. 
Hé-shui Н. 
Huan H. 
Ning С. . 


Chén-ning H. . 


Yen-an. 
Fu-shih H. 
An-sai Н. 
Kan-ch'üan H. 
An-tang Н. 
Pao-an H. 
Yen-oh'ang Н. 


Yrob'uan H. . 


Yen-ch'uan H. 


Ch'ing-chien H. 


Fu C. 


Lo-ch‘uan H. . 


Chung-pu H. 
Yi-chtm H. 
Sur-té C. 
Mi-ohih Н. 
Chia О. 
Wu-pao H. 
Shén-mu Н. 
Fu-ku H. 





by its hu and ‘ou figures from the Gazetteer. The next two columns give the 
number of li in each area according to the Huang-yü K‘ao and the Ta-Ming 
Yi-t‘ung-chth. As has already been explained, the Yi-t‘ung-chth figures are the 
later, and generally the smaller, of the two. Both sets of figures are given 
because each serves as check upon the other. The last column of figures shows 
the H/L results obtained by matching up the numbers of households from the 
Gazetteer with the numbers of li from the Huang-yii K‘ao. Emendations to some 
of the figures are explained in the notes to the Table. Queried figures are 


` 


marked in the Table by an asterisk. 
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Nores то ТАвк VIII 


Hsi-an Fu 2 

(a) Ninety-eight seems a very low result. As both Ch'ang-an and Hsien-ning 
formed part of the prefeotural city, it seems probable that the considerable 
reduction in the number of li recorded for Hsien-ning (from 81 to 66) would be 
paralleled by a similar reduction in Ch‘ang-an, and that the H Y K figure of 55 
should be replaced by a higher number. 

(g) Seventy-nine is again very low. Though there may well have been a 
reduction from 29 to 20 in the number of li, it is equally possible, and perhaps 
more probable, that the text numbers represent a copyist’s or printer’s error of 
a ‘two’ for a ‘one’, and that in fact there was an increase from 19 to 20 
(compare the figures for Kao-ling Hsien, immediately below). If the emended 
figure 19 is used, H/L becomes 121. 

(1) This should perhaps be emended to 3,230, giving H/L equal to 115. 

(m) An H/L result of 242 throws some doubt on the figure 4,846 given for 
households. Emending this to 3,846 would give a result of 192; emending to 
2,846 would give a result of 142. 

(о) Clearly an error for 22 (as there are no examples in the entire Table of 
substantial encreases in the numbers of Is). H/L then becomes 198. (Another 
example of the confusion of ‘ one’ and ‘ two ".) 

(p) The figure for households should probably be 2,193 (confusion of ‘ two’ 
and ‘ three °’), making the НЛ, result 146. 

(t) The HYK does not mention Han-ch'éng Hsien. This cannot be explained 
in terms of the date of the book's compilation, as the Asien was not a late Ming 


creation. 

(x) Clearly an error for 34 (another confusion of ‘ two’ and ‘ three’). H/L 
becomes 156. 

(aa) Here 17 із written for 27 (confusion of ‘one’ with ‘two’). H/L 
becomes 132. 


(hh) Again 17 for 27. H/L becomes 136. 
(4$) This figure should probably be 13 (confusion of ‘ one’ and ‘ three’). 


Féng-hstang Fu 
(4) An error for 29 (‘ one’ and ‘ two’ confused), making H/L equal to 118. 


Han-chung Fu 


(J) Most clearly a mistake—probably for 22. This would give H/L equal 
to 151. The error may be explained by the fact that the number of li is 4 in the 
immediately preceding Asien. 

(p) The high H/L result suggests that the number of households may be 
Incorrect; but it is difficult, without further data, to put forward a reasoned 
emendment either to this figure or to the figure for lt. 
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P'Üng-hang Fu 

(о) This figure is almost certainly wrong. The mistake may be accounted 
for by the 23 lé given for the immediately following Chén-yiian Hsien. It is 
impossible to say what the correct figure may have been. 

(e) The figure for households seems to be a mistake for 1,366 (confusion of 
‘one’ and ' two’). Using the emended figure gives H/L as equal to 137. 

(1) An H/L result of 388 is clearly wrong. The figures for households and 
those for И are both under suspicion. If the former is emended to 942, H/L 
becomes 188. If the latter is emended to 15, H/L becomes 129. There is nothing 


in the other figures for this prefecture to suggest that one of these results is 
more likely than the other. 


Kung-ch‘ang Fu 


(c) In view of the high figure for persons, the number of households should 
probably be emended to 1,919; making H/L 160. 

(е) These figures, both for households and persons, must be regarded with 
suspicion. Doubt would be aroused in any case by the low result (3-8) for 
members per household, which is quite out of line with results for other districts 
of the province. The reduction in the number of 18 from six to five shows that the 
Yt-t‘ung-chih figure is not merely copied from the Huang-yi Као, and lends 
credibility to both. The very low H/L result, 33, suggests that the hu kou 
figures are incorrect (363 and 400 are the lowest hu totals in the Table); but 
there is no internal evidence to point the way to a reasoned emendation. 

(j) Seventy-five seems ап improbably low H/L result even for the Huang-yü 
رمه كز‎ which generally shows lower results than the Y*-t'ung-chih. Possibly the 
figure 49 should be emended to 39 (making H/L equal to 95), though it should be 
pointed out that confusion between ‘ four’ and ‘ three ' is uncommon. 

(p) This figure is obviously a mistake, probably for 26, which would give 
H/L as 128. 


Yen-an Fu 


(k) This figure is a clear mistake for 64, which gives H/L as 125. The error 
probably arose because 24 is the number of li given for the immediately following 
Asten. 

(m) This figure should be emended to 38 (confusion of ‘ two ’ and ‘ three’), 
when H/L becomes 132. 


In Table IX below these H/L results for the chou and Asten of Shensi province 
have been set out in tabulated form. Where emendations have been made, the 
rectified figure has been included in the Table. It will be noticed that approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of the results lie between 110 and 180; and that more than 
70 per cent. lie between 110 and 150. 
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TABLE IX 
TABULATED H/L RESULTS FOR SHENSI 

= тү 

HL results of Total Itemization 
ا ا س‎ 
Less than 100 . . 3 90, 95, 99. 
100 and lees than 110. . 5 102, 104, 105, 107, 109. 
110 and less than 120 . 5 19 110, 110, 110, 110, 111, 113, 114, 115, 115, 115, 116, 


117, 118, 118, 118, 118, 119, 119. 


120 and less than 130 . . 31 120, 120, 120, 121, 121, 121, 121, 122, 122, 122, 122, 
123, 123, 124, 124, 125, 125, 125, 126, 126, 127, 127, 
127, 128, 128, 128, 128, 129, 120, 129, 129. 














130 and less than 140 . — . | 17 | 130,131, 181, 131, 132, 182, 182, 133, 134, 134, 134, 
134, 136, 136, 137, 138, 138. 

140 and less than 150 . . | 12 | 140,142, 142, 142, 143, 145, 145, 146, 146, 148, 148, 
149. 

150 and leas than 160 . .| 9 | 160, 150, 161, 161, 162, 153, 155, 166, 158. 

160 and less than 170. .| 4 | 160, 167, 169, 169. 

170 and less than 180 . .| 6 | 170, 170, 172, 172, 176. 

180 and less than 190 . .| 2 | 183, 186. 

190 and less than 200 . .| 2 | 190,198. 

More than 200 . А : 1 226. 

Total . . . .]| 10 

Doubtfl . . . .| 6 ` 

Grand total _._. | 186 


VI. FURTHER MATERIAL FROM SHANTUNG AND CHEKIANG 


The general picture presented in. the previous section can be supported by 
further material from other provinces. 

A. The Chia-ching Shantung T‘ung-chih compiled by Lu Yi! gives popula- 
tion figures for Au апа k‘ou for the six prefectures of the province. They refer 
to the date Chia-ching 5/1526. Table X reproduces these totals together with 
the figures for И from the Huang-yii K‘ao and Ta-Ming Yt-t'ung-chih and the 
H/L results obtained by combining the numbers of households from the 
Gazetteer with the НҮК totals for И. These last are, of course, not given in the 
Huang-yii K‘ao as prefectural totals, but have been added up by me from the 
chou and Asien figures. I have in some cases emended the HYK figures, after 
comparison with those of the УТО. 


1 ممع‎ note 1, p. 303. 

















H/L 





141 
139 
148 
124 
108 
130 





TABLE X 
HOUSEHOLDS PER Li IN ТНВ PREFECTURES OF BHANTUNG 


Households Persons 
239,143 2,102,935 
161,815 1,702,376 

67,586 578,804 
213,833 1,689,946 
56,785 447,142 
87.441 881,371 
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Prefecture 


Chi-nan . 
Yen-chou 
Tung-ch‘ang 
Ch‘mg-chou 
Téng-chou 
Lai-chou 




















B. The H/L results of one of these prefectures can be looked at in greater 
detail by taking the population data in the ўр 4H FF 35 Ch'sng-chou Fu Chih! 
compiled by @ 77 IE Chung Yü-chéng.? This gazetteer gives figures for house- 
holds and persons for the one chou and thirteen hsten of the prefecture for 
Hung-wu 24/1391, Chia-ching 31/1552, and Wan-li 40/1612. Table XI repro- 
duces the Chia-ching totals, the numbers of ав reported by the Huang-yi K‘ao 
and Ta-Ming Y1-t‘ung-chth, and the H/L results derived from matching these 
figures. Certain doubts and emendations are suggested in the notes to the Table. 
Queried figures are marked by an asterisk. 


TABLE XI 


HoussHoLps PER Li ты Ончма-онос Ес 











Іл 
Атев Households Persons 1 Ref. 
НҮК | ҮТС | HYK | YTC 
YituH. . 22,394 187,811 201 177 a 
Lin-tzü H.. 9,462 66,101 56* 61 b 
Po-haing Н, 9,067* 94,037 140* 76 с 
Kao-yuan Н. 4,387 56,507 38 31 4 
Lé-an H. . i 13,119 140,448 99 95 e 
Shou-kuang H. . 18,065 171,645 133 | 122 f 
Ch‘ang-lé H. 12,375 79,537 98 98 g 
Lin-ch‘u Н. 14,035 138,911 114 110 h 
An-ch'iu Н. 10,425* 7 114* | 174 1 
Chu-oh‘éng Н. 25,636 169,306 28* | 181 j 
Méng-yin H. 5,998 59,216 50 50 k 
Chu C. 29,084 148,014 270 170* 1 
Yi-shui H. 25,573* 136,532 143 143 m 
Jıh-ohao H. 10,187 66,056 83 83 n 








he 


1 Prefectural Gazetteer of Ch‘ing-chou. In 20 chuan. The preface is dated Wan-l 43/1615. Bee 
Chu Shih-chia, Union List, vol. 2, Shantung, 8b. The copy I have used is No. 743, Peking National 
Library Microfilm Series, оп rolla 374-5. Material on population is in oh. 5, 1-38. 

* A native of Yi-tu Hsien, Ch‘ing-chou Fu, Shantung. A Chin-shth of Wan-l 8/1580. Became 
President of the Board of Publio Works (Kung Ри Shang-shu) in Then-ch'i 3/1623. 
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Nores ro TABLE XI 


(b) Probably an error for 66, which would make H/L 143. 

(c) A hundred and forty, which makes H/L equal to 65, is clearly wrong if 
9,067 is correct for households. But the error may lie in the latter figure. 

(¢) The figure for households should be emended to 20,425 (confusion 
between a ‘one’ and a ‘two’). The Gazetteer gives 19,844 households for 
Hung-wu 24/1391, and 21,827 for Wan-li 40/1612. Assuming the correctness 
of this emendation, the Y ТС figure of 174 li gives H/L equal to 117. The HYK 
figure, 114, is clearly incorrect (it duplicates the figure for the immediately 
preceding Lin-ch‘ii Hsien). The correct figure should probably again be 174. 

(3) The figure 28 is clearly wrong. It should perhaps be emended to 228, 

' which would make H/L equal to 112. 

(I) A hundred and seventy seems wrong. It should probably be 270. 

(m) А hundred and seventy-nine is в high H/L result for this prefecture, 
and it is at least possible that the figure for households should be emended to 
15,573, which would give an m/h average of 8-1. This is on the high side, but 
there are several Asten in this prefecture with m/h results far higher than this. 
If 15,573 is accepted, H/L becomes 109. 


Using the li totals from the Huang-yü K‘ao the (emended) HL results range 
from 108 through 111, 115, 120, 123 (twice), 126, 132, and 136 to 143. For this 
prefecture, therefore, in estimating the number of households from the number 
of registers, reasonably accurate results would be obtained by using 110 and 140 
as upper and lower multipliers. Corresponding Н Л, results, using the Йй totals 
of the Y%-t‘ung-chth, range from 117 through 120 (twice), 123, 126 (twice), 128, 
138, 141 (twice), to 148 and 155. 


C. In the ¥ #5 Ht UC 3h ж Chta-ching Chekiang T‘ung-chih} we are 
fortunate in having a text which gives both figures for households and persons 
and figures for 17.2 The latter are given (ch. 17, 1a-288) separately for each chou 
and Asien; the former (distributed through ch. 2-12) only as global totals for 
the eleven prefectures into which the province was divided. These figures 
are set out in Table XII together with the average number of households per И 
for each prefecture and for the province as a whole. 16 will be seen that this 
provincial average (145) agrees very well with those given in Table VI above 
(142 for HYK and 147 for YTO). 


1 Compiled by Jf Jj; Hsueh Ying-oh'i, a native of FR Hf Wu-ohin Hsen, Kiangsu. 
Chin-ahth in Chia-ching 14/1535. Was at one time the Director of Education (T'i-hsueh 
Fu-shsh) for the province of Chekiang. The Gazetteer 1s in 72 chuan, and 18 dated Chia-ching 
40/1561. See Chu Shih-chia, Union Last, vol. 1, Chekiang, la. I have used the copy reproduced 
as No. 823 in the Peking National Library Microfilm Series, on rolls 394-5. 

* It cannot be assumed, simply because both types of data are printed in the same work, that 
both are to be referred to the same date. The two sets of figures ocour in different parte of the 
Gazetteer and have almost certainly been taken from different sources. Comparison of the И 


figures with those in the Huang-y& K'ao and Ta-Ming Yi-t'ung-chih suggests that their date lies 
between those of the two latter. 
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TABLE XII 
Houssmuornps PER Li IN THE PREFECTURES OF ОНЕКТАКО 


















Prefeoture Households Persons Is H/L 
Hang-chou . " 220,427 545,591 1,181 187 
Chia-hsing . 270,500 782,979 1,580 171 
Hu-ohou . . 173,743 485,840 1,159 150 
Yen-chou Я : Б0,659 211,948 332 158 
Chin-hua . i 150,992 703,741 1,208 125 
Ch‘u-chou . . 95,716 523,025 778 123 
Ch“u-chou . . 118,907 254,800 959 124 
Shao-hsing . Я 166,835 685,749 1,161 145 
Nmg-po. : « 121,375 390,661 937 180 
T‘ai-chou 5 70,163 246,108 551 127 
Wén-chou . . 109,755 252,623 849 129 
Total . 0 . 1,549,072 5,183,664 10,085 E 


° ҮП. CONOLUSIONS 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from this study of Chinese population 
figures. 

The first, and by far the most important, is that Chinese official statistics 
are characterized by a remarkably high level of accuracy. I am aware that this 
statement expresses what is, even now, a minority view.! On the other hand, 
the degree of consistency shown by the ' hu per lt’ results obtained by matching 
up provincial, prefectural, and district totals for households and registers, 
recorded in a wide variety of contemporary sources, sufficiently proves this, 
at least for the population statistics of the Ming. It cannot be merely coincidence 
that provinces, the largest having more than ten times the number of households 
of the smallest (e.g. Nanking and Kwangsi in Table VI), should also be credited 
in the statistics with just the appropriate numbers of li needed to bring their 
H/L results within such narrow limits (in this example 143 and 157). And what 
is demonstrated on the provincial level in Table VI is clearly shown on the 
prefectural level (Tables VIT, X, and ХП) and district level (Tables VILI, IX, and 
XI) as well. Unless we assume that errors of approximately equal magnitude 


1 The late Professor Otto Franke went so far as to write: ‘Es ist ein hoffnungsloses 

` Unternehmen, mit den chmesiashen Zahlenangaben, auch wenn sie sich noch so genau gebarden, 
zu einer Bohatzung zu gelangen. (Geschichte, vol. ii, p. 280.) Another note (op. oit., p. 342) 
reads: ' Ев zeigt sich auch hier wieder, dass die ohinesisohen Angaben uber Bevólkerungszahlen 
wertlos sind.’ Dr. Liu Nan-ming, while not taking so extreme a view, is worried by ‘ lea variations 
brusques et discordantes ’ which he meets with in the Chinese figures; and in particular by the 
seeming discrepancies which so often appear between the figures given for households and persons. 
He writes: ‘Les rapporte anormaux constatés entre ces deux sortes de statistiques [hu k'ou] 
établies pour certaines années montrent l'mvraisemblance des résultats obtenus. Nous avons vu, 
par suite des analyses faites próoédemment sur les documents, qu'il y a, soit des contradictions 
ou des discordances inexplicables, soit des omissions ou des chiffres entachés d'erreurs évidentes. 
De tout cela, il ressort que les renseignements démographiques contenus dans les statuta officiels 
et les ouvrages classiques, ne méritent généralement pas de confiance.” (Contribution, pp. 36-7.) 
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are invariably present in all the Chinese statistics of registers and households— 
which is hardly believable—we are left with the alternative that the figures 
match because (a) the facts agree, and (b) the figures accurately mirror the facts.! 

But with this point emphatically made, it is still important to stress that 
almost all the statistical material offered by Chinese sources needs the most 
careful scrutiny to detect and rectify the errors of copyist and printer. The 
literary remains of no other civilization are as rich in quantitative data as those 
of the Chinese, and for this reason, as well as for others referred to above, the 
number of errors encountered is very great. These errors can be almost always 
satisfactorily emended provided that a sufficiently large number of inter- 
connected statistics are available and are used. 

This raises a second point, which is that statistical material can be safely 
and effectively employed only when we can assemble together a complex of 
related figures, in which each series can be used to validate (or discredit) the 
others. A simple example is provided in the present study, where totals for 
registers, households and persons are so employed. lt is of course possible to 
carry this method—the checking against each other of related magnitudes— 
а good deal further. Many Chinese sources, the local gazetteers especially, 
contain, in addition to population data, figures for the cultivated area and for 
the spring and autumn tax assessments. Though there were, naturally enough, 
many anomalies in the Ming fiscal structure? it can nevertheless be expected 
that as в general rule there should exist some rough proportion between the size 
of the population, the area of the cultivated fields,* and the amounts levied 
in taxes. 


1 Accuracy ш Chinese statastics does not seem to be a monopoly of the Ming. The last chapter 
of Professor Н. Bielenstein's forthcoming book on the Restoration of the Later Han (which he has 
been good enough to afford me the privilege of reading in typescript) contains convincing evidence 
of the general reliability of Han population statistios and of their evidential value in olearing up 
historical problems. 

* A helpful undertaking would be the large-scale collection and classiflcation of copyist’s and 
printer’s mistakes in the transmission of Chinese numerical and other materal. There is an 
interesting passage in R. W. Chapman’s Textual Criticism (Johnsonian and Other Essays and 
Reviews, Oxford, 1953, p. 88) m which, speaking of the problems of English editorship, he writes : 
* The editors of the new Cambridge Shakespeare tell us that they are guided by a large collection 
of demonstrable misprints, which show them the kind of error to which Shakespeare's manusoripts 
were exposed, Much has been done ın the investigation of handwriting. But it remains true that 
we still lack such an apparatus as classical soholars have long poaséssed. We do not yet know with 
any certainty what letters and combinations of letters are, at different periods and in different 
soripts, liable to confusion. We do not know how far printers wero likely to omit groups of words 
by the error known as homoeoteleuton [lıke ending], to which copyiste, modern as well as ancient, 
are quite extraordinarily prone. How much of this applies, with but minor modification, to the 
problems of emendation of Chinese texts | 


з For some striking examples sco ME $$ jf Ku Yen-wu, H 4g Qe Jih Chih Lu, AY RE 
Fit Ж, Chou Asien fu-shus (Kuo-hsueh Chi-pén Ts‘ung-shn edit., vol. 1, ch. 8, 62-64. 

* Binoe writing the above, I have found the following quotation in an article written more than 
a century ago by Edouard Biot: ' En rapprochant dono les chiffres obtenus dans le même temps 
pour les familles et les mesures de terres cultivées, on peut détermmmer la quantité moyenne de 
terrain cultivé qu'ocoupait chaque famille, ot si cette quantité est considérable, on peut présumer 
de 18 que le recensement néglige une forte partie d’individus.’ This is from the ‘ Mémoire sur les 
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A third conclusion is that Chinese official statistics, even after they have 
been satisfactorily emended, need to be interpreted in their fullest administra- 
tive context. The purpose for which they were prepared must be known, and 
also the machinery by which they were collected, before the historian can safely 
draw inferences from them. Since the population statistics quoted in this paper 
were all prepared for tax purposes, it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
they refer to taxpayers only (i.e. to persons between the ages of 16 and 60 sui). 
On the other hand, with m/h ratios running as high as 10 and 11 in certain 
provinces, much more evidence is needed before a categorical statement to that 
effect can be made. But whatever the decision on this point may eventually be, 
the fiscal background of the statistics certainly means that, in any estimate of 
total population, а considerable allowance will have to be made for 
under-registration. 

Though it must be admitted that the available material does not yet allow 
us to dogmatize about total population, the figures do nevertheless provide 
reliable information about the comparative populousness of different areas 
and of the same area at different times. 

Finally, I think it may be fairly claimed as a result of these preliminary 
studies that the number of i in a given area can, over the Ming period, be taken 
as a useful and trustworthy guide for making rough estimates of the size of the 
local population. 


recensements dea terres consignés dans Fhistoire chinowe et sur Pusage qu'on en peut faire pour 
évaluer la population totale de la Chine’, in Journal Asiatique, IO Beres, vol. 5 (April, 1838), 
pp. 305-331. 

1 Though not perhaps quite as simply as in z& Ж ў Li Ching-han’s Social Survey of Ting 
Hsien, where the author of the section on population writes in his historical summary: Hj ig 
в 84 m f HR 110 BR. ik 3, 740 В: ‘under the Ming the households were inscribed in 
34 registers, each register comprised 110 households, so there were altogether 3,740 households.’ 
See Ting Hsien Shé-hui Kai-k'uang Tiao-ch‘a (Peking, 1933), ch. 4, p. 121. The provinc: H/L 
averages for Ching-shih (Hopei, the province ın which Ting Hsien is situated) are 131 and 144 
(see Table VI). This would give results of 4,454 and 4,896 households respeotively. 


Two Substantival Complexes in Standard Chinese 
By Н. Е. Sruox 


*QIYTANDARD Chinese’ is here offered as а translation of Gwoyew and ів 

defined, for the purpose of this paper, as ‘ polite Peking speech ’, i.e. the 
language spoken by a youngish man, born and brought up in Peking, when he : 
avoids any features which he himself would describe as tuuhuah or local— 
Le. Peking—dialect. The grammatical features described are based exclusively 
on the speech system of Mr. James Liou, and may therefore include personal 
idiosyncrasies which other Gwoyew speakers would not recognize as ‘ standard °. 
Mr. Liou was born in Peking in 1927 and lived there until 1950. His family come 
from a village within 30 miles of Peking, and have lived in the capital for the 
last three generations. He has not therefore been subject to * non-Pekinese ' 
linguistic influences to any great extent.! 

An attempt is made in this paper to define and describe grammatical 
categories in the language without reference to the lexical meaning of isolates 
within the category or to the logical function of the category within the sentence. 
Isolates will be said to belong to the same category if they keep the same 
company grammatically, that is, if they are preceded or followed or capable of 
being preceded or followed by other groups of isolates which in turn belong to 
a category which may be defined in these terms. The term ‘ colligation’ is 
applied to describe the syntactic juxtaposition of two or more categories, and 
the derivative 'colligability ' has been coined to denote the possibilités de 
combinaison? of any given category. Thus the technique is parallel—and 
indeed owes its existence—to that employed by J. В. Firth in ‘ Modes of 


1 I should like here to express my very deep gratitude to Mr. Liou for hie help and patience 
during these last twelve months. I should also like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. S. A. 
Birnbaum for having suggested the term ‘ oolligation ’. 

3 Thus an isolate like shang may occur in any one of four categories desoribed in this paper 
because it may keep the same ‘ grammatioal company ’ as the isolates in any one of the four 
categories. In а form hike [shang=1-tsyh], for stance, it will be desoribed as a ‘numeral prefix’ 
and grouped with other isolates suoh as dih in [dih=t-tsyh] ° the first time’ and tour in [tour—i geh 
ren] ' the first person ’. In a form like [shanq-yueh] ‘ last month ’ it will be desoribed as a ‘ specific 
determinative ’ ocourring in an ‘ unmarked specific form ' and grouped with isolates like jin in 
[sn-nian] ‘ this year ' and shiahshtah in [shiahshiah-shingchyi-ell] ‘ Tuesday fortnight ". In a form 
like [shang-tour] ° top ' it will be described as a ‘ specific determunative ' occurring in a ‘ marked 
specific form’ and grouped with isolates like dong in [dong-buh] ‘ Eastern part’ and yow in 
[yow-miann] ‘right’. In a form like [juotz-shanq] ‘on the table’ it will be desoribed as a ‘ substan- 
tival sufix’ and grouped with isolates like lss ın [uéz-lis] ‘in the room’ and уиљеу in [san-nian- 
yiiney] ‘ within three years ’. 

Analysis of a piece like shang chwan ' to embark’ falls outaide the limits of this paper, but 
shang would there be desoribed as a ‘ verb’ and grouped with isolates hke shies in shee tzyh 
* to write ', whilst in a piece like ni shang naal chıuh ‘ where are you going 7 ’ it might be described. 
as & ' co-verb ’ and grouped with isolates like daw in woo daw Beetjing chiuh ‘ I’m going to Peking ’. 

? of. K. Togeby, Seventh Intern. Cong. of Linguists, Prelim. Reports, p. 59, ‘ De même qu'on 
peut classer les particules d'une langue flexionelle d’après leurs possibilités de combinaison aveo 
les autres éléments de la langue, on devra pouvoir caractériser les mots invariables d'une langue 
isolante ' (my italics). 
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Meaning ’,! where collocation and the test of collocability are advanced as a 
technique of stating the meaning of words without reference to shifted terms. 
Just as one of the meanings of night is its collocability with dark, and of dark its 
collocation with night, so one of the meanings of the category noun in Standard 
Chinese is its colligability with the category determinator, and of determinator ita 
colligation with noun. 

When a number of colligations have a significant feature in common, such 
as the occurrence of any one category or colligability with that category, then 
they are regarded as ‘forms’ of a ‘complex’ based on that category and will 
be described as ‘minor’. A statement can then be made of the colligations of 
the forms of any complex with other syntactic units outside the complex, and 
such colligations will then be described as ‘ major '. Thus a piece like [san-nian- 
yüchyan] [jey geh ren] [shteele] [heen hao-de i been shu] ‘ three years ago this man 
wrote an excellent book’ will be described as a major colligation consisting of 
four complex forms, each of them here shown in square brackets.? In this paper 
we shall be concerned in the first instance with the minor colligations of 
categories which make up the first, second, and fourth complex form. The first 
will be described as a form of the determinate complex, consisting of a deter- 
minative san, a determinate nian, and a substantival suffix ytichyan; the 
second as a form of the noun complex, consisting of a determinative jey, 
a determinator geh, and a noun ren; and the fourth as another form of the 
noun complex, consisting of a substantival de-segment heen hao-de, a deter- 
minative +, a determinator been, and a noun shu. 

Certain categories—like the one which contains the isolates woo ‘I’, woomen 
‘we’, nit, nin, numen ‘ you’, ta ‘he’, and tamen ‘ they ’—can only be defined 
in terms of major colligation, and these categories may then be termed ‘ non- 
complex’. It is intended that the supra-category ‘substantive ’ shall include 
not only the forms of the two complexes described in this paper but also a non- 
complex category ‘ pronoun ’, which remains to be defined. 

In his admirable essay on Chinese grammar, which forms part of the intro- 
duction to his Mandarin Primer? Y. R. Chao has to some extent applied the 
same technique in his definition of Determinatives, Auxiliary Nouns, and 
Nouns. I have merely gone a little further here, and have applied the technique 
to the exclusion of all other criteria of distinction. But I am aware that any 
first-year student of Chinese might well be appalled if his material were to be 
presented to him in this fashion. Thus if my arrangement of categories differs 
in some measure from that of the word classes in the Mandarin Primer, no 

1J. R. Firth, ‘Modes of Meanmg’, Essays and Studtes, 1951, The Enghsh Association, 
рр. 123 f.: ‘The statement of meanmg by collocation and various collocabilities does not 
involve the definition of word-meaning by means of further sentences in shifted terms. Meaning 
by collocation is an abstraction at the syntagmatio level and 1s not directly concerned with the 
conceptual ог idea approach to the meaning of words. One of the meanings of might is its 
collocability with dark, and of dark, of course, collocation with night’. 

2 Throughout this paper square brackets will mark a complex form. 

з Yuen Ren Chao, Mandarin Primer, Harvard Univermty Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948 
hereafter cited as Mandarin Primer—pp. 39-59. 
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criticism is implied of Professor Chao's presentation of the facts, without which 
this further study would have been rendered immeasurably more difficult. 

Whereas he would regard the isolates san, û, jey, nian, been, geh, ren, and shu 
in the above example as operating within one system of Determinatives, 
Auxiliary Nouns, and Nouns,! they will be described here as operating within 
one of two complexes. This distinction may be justified by the application of 
the technique to the categories in minor colligation with each other, but is also 
useful in a formal analysis of the colligations of any complex form with, say, 
forms of the ‘ verb complex’.? Thus, whilst the primary purpose of this paper is 
to state the grammatical meaning of the categories in minor colligation, I hope 
to be able to show at a later date that categories formulated in this way are no 
less useful in an analysis of major colligations which include a form of either 
complex. It is here that word classes established on a lexical or notional basis 
are likely to prove less useful. 

The minor colligations of each category are summarized in a table at the 
head of the section dealing with that category, and a list of examples with a 
formula analysis of the complex form follows the section. А table to facilitate 
cross-reference is added here showing the categories, their abbreviations and 
the pages on which the category is discussed. 


TABLE I.—Worp CLASSES 




















Word Class " Abbreviation Table Discussion 
Determinative . 5 Я Dave Table П pp. 330 ff. 
Demonstrative Determinative . DDave Table IT рр. 330 ff. 
Numeral Determmative 3 NDave Table П pp. 330 ff. 
Specific Determinative . ! SDave Tablo IT pp. 330 ff. 
Determmator 4 s Dor Table IIT pp. 336 ff. 
Generio Determinator ; . GDor Table TII pp. 336 ff. 
Measure Determinator . . MDor Table III pp. 336 ff. 
Restricted Determmator . А RDor Table ПІ pp. 336 ff. 
Substantival De-segment 1 Deseg Table IV pp. 340 ff. 
Substantival Suffix : E 8 pp. 343 ff. 
Noun. . . : . Noun Table VI pp. 346 ff. 
Determmate . . . .| Date Table VII | pp. 8518 - 
Restricted Determinate RDate Table VII pp. 351 ff. 
Unrestrioted Determinate . 8 UDate Table VII pp. 351 ff. 





1 Mandarin Primer, pp. 45—7. 

3 Thus it is part of the grammatical meantng of verbs like gau ‘ to be tall” that they may not 
be directly followed by a form of the noun complex but may be followed by ‘ non-specific forms ' 
of the determinate complex, e.g. gau 1-deal ‘ a little taller ', gaule san-tsuenn ‘ three inches taller ’. 
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ТАвьв IL-—DrzrERAINATIVES 


Type Example Complex Form Translation 
Demonstrative jeh [jeh been shu] | DDave Dor Noun | this book 
Determinative ] DDave Noun this book 
DDave-Date this time 
Numeral leang NDave Dor Noun | two books 
Determinative 
NDave-Date twice 
leang- NDave Noun twenty thousand books 
wann 




















Demonstrative- jeh-leang | [jeh-leang DDave-NDave Dor | these two books 
Numeral been shu] Noun 
Determinative [jeh-leang- DDave-NDave- on these two ocoasions 
Compound tsyh] Date 
jeh-leang- | [jeh-leang- DDave-NDave these twenty thousand 
wann wann shu] Noun books 
Spesifio ohyan [chyan-tian] | SDave-Date rem the day before yester- 
Determinative marked specific day 
i form) 
[chyan-bian] | SDave-Date front 


(marked specific 
form) 








DETERMINATIVES (Dave) 


* Determinatives ' have colligability in front-position with determinators or 
determinates. Table II shows three types, viz. ‘demonstrative’, ‘numeral’, and 
“specific? determinatives. Demonstrative and numeral determinatives occur 
either singly or in compound one with the other, e.g. [DDave Dor Noun] [jeh 
been shu], [NDave Dor Noun] [leang been shu], [DDave-NDave Dor Noun] 
[jeh-leang been shu]. Position in a * determinative compound ' like jeh-leang is 
fixed, and has therefore been used as a criterion of distinction. Thus determina- 
tives occurring in front-position are described as demonstrative and those 
occurring in end-position as numeral determinatives. The terms ‘ demonstra- 
tive’ and ‘ numeral ’ are convenient because of the conceptual homogeneity of 
isolates belonging to either type. Determinatives which occur in colligation 
with determinates only and have no colligability with determinators are 
described as specific determinatives. 

A list of the most common determinatives is not readily available, and, since 
colligation with determinatives is a basic criterion of other categories in each 
complex, a fairly extensive list is submitted here. Specific determinatives may 
occur in either ‘marked’ or ‘ unmarked’ specific forms 1 of the determinate 
complex and are listed accordingly. Since it is difficult to abstract a translation 
for specific determinatives as isolates, a translation is offered only for the 
complex: form. It is to be noted that specific determinatives have no colliga- 
bility with other types of determinatives and thus do not occur in determinative 
compounds. 

1 of. p. 352 below. 
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Whilst the list of demonstrative determinatives is short and self-explanatory, 
the list of numeral determinatives requires further explanation. It is set up on 
the basis of 8. Yoshitake’s system of ‘compound’ and 'non-compound 
numerals ', where compound numerals are defined as numerals ‘ built up on a 
mathematical basis’. In this context they might be defined as numeral 
determinatives containing either a ‘ numeral prefix’ or a ‘ multiple’ as well as 
one or more elements which in themselves have colligability as numeral deter- 
minatives and are then described as ‘ non-compound ’. 

Two types of * non-compound numeral determinatives’ have been listed, 
viz. ‘ units’ and ‘ quantifiers’. Units have colligability with numeral prefixes 
and multiples as well as with determinators and determinates, e.g. san ‘ three’ 
in [san been shu] ‘three books’, [sanshyr been shu] ‘ thirty books’, whilst 
quantifiers have colligability with determinators, determinates, and nouns 
only,” e.g. heenduo ‘many’ in [heenduo been shu] ‘many books’, [heenduo-tian] 
“several days’, [heenduo shu] ‘ many books’. 

The four isolates shyr ‘ten’, bae ‘hundred’, chtan ‘ thousand ', and wann 
“ten thousand’ are described as ‘multiples’. With the exception of shyr, 
which occurs also as а unit, they do not normally occur except when preceded 
by a unit or by another multiple. A compound numeral determinative, 
containing a multiple preceded by а unit or by a smaller multiple, denotes 
‘complication ’, e.g. sanshyr ‘ thirty ’, sanshyr=wann ‘ three hundred thousand ’. 
A compound numeral determinative, containing a multiple followed by a unit 
or by a unit which in turn precedes a smaller multiple, denotes ‘ addition °, e.g. 
shyr=san ‘ thirteen ’, tbae=ishyr=san ‘ hundred and thirteen ’. 

When two units precede or follow the same multiple they indicate two 
alternative compound numeral determinatives, e.g. san-syhshyr ‘thirty or 
forty ', syhshyr-san-syh ‘ forty-three or forty-four'. When a unit or a multiple 
18 less than one-tenth of the preceding multiple, i.e. where there would be one or 
more medial noughts in the corresponding Arabic numeral, the ' infix’ ling is 
inserted between the two, e.g. sanbae-ling-ell ‘three hundred and two’, 
sanbae-ling-ji4 ‘a little more than three hundred ' (i.e. between 300 and 310), 
sanwann=ling=tshyr ‘ thirty thousand and ten’. 

The two ‘numeral suffixes’ =lat and =duo occur only after multiples. 
=lat indicates ' approximately that number—either more ог less’, and =duo 
‘excess of up to but not more than the preceding multiple’, e.g. sanbae=lat 
* about three hundred ’, sanbae-duo ‘ more than three hundred ’ (i.e. between 
300 and 400). Thus =duo, except when it occurs after shyr, is different from the 
unit jv ‘some ' in final position, which indicates ‘ excess of up to but not more 


18. Yoshitake, ‘ The Grading Method of forming Numerals ’, 7.P.S., 1940, р. 53. 

5 Tt 18 to be noted that units have no colligability with nouns. 

3 Shyr as the muitial part of a compound numeral determinative, e.g. shyr-san ‘ thirteen ?, does 
not need to be preceded by a unit, but in non-inıtıal posrtion ıt must be preceded by a unit, 
e.g. tbae-tshyr-ell ‘a hundred and twelve’. It may also occur as в single numeral determinative 
which has colligability with determinators, determinates, and multiples, and is therefore listed 
both as a unit and as a multiple. 
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than ten’ and requires the infix ling, e.g. sanbae-ling-ji$ ‘a little more than 
three hundred ' (i.e. between 300 and 310). 

‘ Numeral prefixes’ have colligability in front-position with unit numeral 
determinatives and compound numeral determinatives but have no colligability 
with quantifiers or with determinators, determinates, or nouns. A numeral 
determinative with such a prefix has no colligability with demonstrative 
determinatives. Thus опе does not say ‘ jeh-shiah-3 geh’ but [shiah-4 geh] ‘ this 
next one’. There are also some quantifiers which have no colligability with a 
preceding demonstrative, and in the list they have been marked with an 
asterisk. 

It will be seen that the isolates shang, shtah, chyan, and. how are listed both 
as numeral prefixes and as specific determinatives. From a notional point of 
view it is interesting that there should be a considerable difference in meaning 
by translation according to category. Thus in [how-t been shu] ‘ the next book ' 
how is a numeral prefix, in [how-tian] ‘day after to-morrow’ it is a specific 
determinative in an unmarked specific form of the determinate complex, and in 
[how-tour] ! rear ' it is a specific determinative in a marked specific form of that 
complex. 


List OF DETERMINATIVES 
I. DEMONSTRATIVE DETERMINATIVES 


jeh, jey 1 this, these (when followed by a plural numeral determinative) 
nah, ney? that, those (when followed by a plural numeral determinative) 
naa, neei ! which ? what ? whichever, whatever 

meei ? all, every, each 

geh ? all, every, each, the various 


EXAMPLES 
1. DDave Dor Noun 
[neei been shu] sh nii-de ? Which book is yours ? 
2. DDave Noun ? : 
[geh ren] yeou geh ren-de jyrwuh. Every one has his duty to do. 
3. DDave Date | 
[neei-tian] dou hao. Any day will do. 


1 There appears to be no difference in meaning or usage between the forms jeh and jey, nah 
and ney, and naa and nees. Only jeh and nah, however, ocour as * non-complex units ', e.g. jeh 
ah sherme ? ‘ what is this ? ° 

2 Of the two isolates meet is used with greater frequency than geh. Chao distinguishes between 
them by translating geh as ‘ the various ' and meei as © each’, cf. Mandarin Primer, p. 51. 29. 

3 of. p. 348 below for a discussion of the form Dave Noun. 
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П. NUMERAL DETERMINATIVES 


(a) NoN-coMPOUNDS 


(i) Units 
i one, & 
leang two, a couple 
ell? two 
san three 
syh four 
wuu five 
liow віх 
chi Seven 
ba eight 
jeou nine 
shyr ? ten 
ju some, how many ? however many * 
EXAMPLES 
1. NDave Dor Noun 
woo jyy yeou [jii kuay chyan] I've only got a few dollars. 
2. NDave-Date 
woomen [leang-nian] dou meiyeou We haven't seen each other for two 
jiann miann le. years. 
(ii) Quanivfiers 
haoshie quite a few (i.e. more than expected) 
haojii quite a few 
*haoduo very many — 
*heenduo many 
ishie, shie some, a few 
ibann, bann half 
*ju * all 
*duoshao how many ? oh во many | 
EXAMPLES 
1. NDave Dor Noun 
[haojii geh perngyeou] lai bay nian. Quite а few friends came to wish us 
& happy New Year. 


1 In non-mathematical language eli occurs m compound numeral determinatives only, where 
1t is used instead of leang in end-pomtion and also before the multiples shyr and bae, e.g. ellbae- 
ellahyr-eli ‘two hundred and twenty-two’. Leang is normally used before chian and wann, but 
ell also occurs. ЕЙ is never used directly preceding a determinator or determinate, exoept in 
literary style. 

2 of. note 3, p. 331, above. 

з of. also p. 331 above. 

‘Jn the material examined the quantifler ји ocourred only m colligation with the generic 
determinator wey, e.g. ju wey torngshyue | ‘ fellow studente |’ 
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2. NDave-Date 

[haoshie-tian] meiyeou jiann. Haven't seen you for quite a while. 

ta laile [duoshao-tsyh] le, hair bu- Hes come so often he surely 
rennshyh luh ma ? couldn't lose his way. 

3. NDave Noun 

ta maele [heen duo shu]. He bought a lot of books. 


(i) Complication (b) COMPOUNDS 


ellehyr twenty 
jlibae several hundred 
leangchian two thousand 
ieangwann twenty thousand 
san=syhshyr=wann three or four hundred thousand 
ellbae=wann two million 
leangchian=wann twenty million 
leangwann=wann two hundred million 
leangwann=wannwann two billion (i.e. two million million) 
jiibae=wann how many million ? 
1. NDave Dor Noun аы 
јуу yeou [jiibae geh ren] laile. Only a few hundred people came. 
2. NDave-Date 
jehsh[ibaenian-chyan]-deshyhehyng.! This is something that happened a 
3. NDave Noun hundred years ago. 
Beeijing jyhshao yeou [ellbae-wann The population of Peking is at least 
ren]. two million. 
(ii) Addition | 
shyr=ell twelve 
ellshyr=ell twenty-two 
ellbae=ling=ell two hundred and two 
ellbae-ling-jii a little more than two hundred 
leangwann=ling=ellshyr twenty thousand and twenty 
leangwann=lai about twenty thousand 
leangwann=leangchian=duo ^ rather more than twenty-two thousand 
EXAMPLES 


1. NDave Dor Noun 
Jaanlaanhuey-yiihow ta mayle[ellbae- After the exhibition he sold two 


ling-ba jang huah]. hundred and eight pictures. 
2, NDave-Date 
inian yeou  [sanbse-lowshyr-syh- There are three hundred and sixty- 
tian]. four days in the year. 
[sanbae=liowshyr=jii-tian] ? Three hundred and sixty-what ? 


1 The determinate complex [ibas-nian-chyan] is here a form of the larger noun complex 
{thae-ntan-chyan-de shyhchyng] [Deseg Noun]. 
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(iii) Numeral Prefixes 


dih= ordinal prefix 
shiah= the next — 
how= the following —, the next —, — afterwards 
shang= the last — 
chyan= the former —, the last —, — ago 
tour= the first — 
jemme= — like this 
nemme= — like that 
1, NDave-Dor EXAMPLES 


I saw four patients to-day ; the first 
two weren’t serious cases but the 
next two were extremely ill. 


woo jin-tian kannle syh geh bingren ; 
[chyan-leang geh] bing-de bu-jonq, 
[how-leang geh] bing-de heen jonq.* 
2. NDave-Date 


[shang=i-huey] ta jeang-de, [shiah=i- Не talked the last time, it'll be my 


huey] gai woo.) turn next time. 
[chyan=leang-tian] ta tzay Beeijing. Two days ago he was in Peking. 
Ов: He spent the first two days in 
Peking. 


ПІ. EXAMPLES or DxTrERMINATIVE COMPOUNDS 
1. DDave-NDave Dor Noun 

[jeh-leang been shu] jeanjyr bushyng. 
{nah-haoshie geh bing] sh gannma-de ? 
nii [jeh-leangwann been shu] igonq 


These two books just won't do at all. 
What are all those soldiers up to ? 
How much did you give for these 


feyle duoshao chyan ? twenty thousand books of yours ? 
2. DDave-NDave-Date 
[jeb-ji-tian] ta bu-chuchiuh. He's not going out for а few days. 


IV. SeEgcrzIC DETERMINATIVES 
(a) Occurring in a Marked Specific Form ? 


shang in shanq-tour top 
shiah in Shiah-tour? ^ underneath 
chyan in chyan-tour front 
how in how-tour rear 

hi in lii-tour inside 
way in way-tour outside 
tzuoo in tzuoo-bian left 

yow in yow-bian right 
tour in _— tour-deeng first class 
dong in dong-bian East 

shi in shi-bian West 
nan in nan-bian South 
beei in beei-bian North 


1 These two examples are an attempt to state the ‘ meaning by collocation ’ of the two pairs 


2 of. p. 352 below. 


chyan= how= and shang= shiah=. 


з diishiah ‘ underneath ’ is used more frequently than the specific form shiah-tour. 
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EXAMPLES 
1. Deseg SDave-Date 


[jeh tsuen-de shi-bian] luh bu-hao West of this village the road is bad. 


tzoou. 
temen lea i-jyr tzoou daw [men-de Both of them went straight to the 
chyan-tour]. front of the gate. 
2. SDave-Date 
[chyan-tour] yeou leang geh bing chyi There were two soldiers on horseback 
maa. in front. 
woo tzuoh [yow-bian], niitzuoh[tzuoo- PH sit on the right, and you sit on the 
bian]. left. 
(b) Occurring in an Unmarked Specific Form 1 
shanq in shanq-shingchyi=i last Monday 
shiah in shiah-yueh next month 
Shanqshanq in shangshang-shingchyi=i ә fortnight ago last Monday 
shiahshiah in shiahshiah-yueh the month after next 
chyan in chyan-nian the year before last 
how in how-tian the day after to-morrow 
dahchyan in dahchyan-nian three years ago 
dahhow in dahhow-tian in three days' time 
tzwo in — tzwo-tian yesterday 
chiuh in chiuh-nian last year 
been in been-yueh this month 
jn in jin-tian to-day 
ming in ming-tian to-morrow 
EXAMPLES 
SDave-Date 
tamen [ming-tian] tsair tzoou. They’re not going until to-morrow. 
[dahhow-tian] sh ba-yueh i-haw. In three days it. be the first of 
August. 
yiiway-de shyhchyng [shiab-yueh]tzay ^ Let's talk the rest over next month. 
tarn. 


DETERMINATORS (Dor) 

‘ Determinators ’ have colhgability in mid-position with determinatives and 
nouns in the form [Dave Dor Noun] [jeh been shu]. Isolates occurring in this 
category have been described elsewhere as classifiers, numeratives, measures, 
auxiliary nouns, spécificateurs, or coefficients. But since these terms are used 
in grammatical systems which draw no distinction between the noun and 
determinate complex, and therefore include also isolates occurring in the 
determinate complex, 15 became necessary to coin yet another term. 

Table III shows three types of determinators, viz. ‘ generic’, ‘ measure’, 
and ‘ restricted ’ determinators. Isolates like been have no alternative occurrence 


1 of. p. 352 below. 
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Tasty III.—DETERMINATORS 













Type Example In complex Complex form Translation 
Generic been [jeh been shu] | Dave GDor Noun this book 
Determmator [shu leang been] | Noun Dave GDor ..., two books .. ., 
[jeh been] Dave GDor this one 
[jeh-leang been- | Dave GDor-8 apart from these two 
yiiway] 


GDor G@Dor Noun | every book 
Deseg Noun GDor | every book you bought 


[been been shu] 
[nit mae-de shu 


been been] GDor 
[been been] GDor GDor every one 
[been been- GDor GDor-8 on every one 
shang] 
| mae [been shu] | Ухвв GDor Noun | buy в book or two 











Measure ohyy [leang chyy buh] | Dave MDor Noun | two feet of cloth 
Determinator fbuhleangohyy]| Noun Dave MDor |...,...,two feet of cloth 
[jeh-leang chyy] | Dave MDor this two foot length 
[jeh-leang ohyy- | Dave MDor-8 apart from this two 
yliway] foot length 
mae [ohyy buh] | Vers MDor Noun buy в foot or two of 
cloth 
اا سسس‎ 
Restricted deal [ deal shoei] Dave RDor Noun a little water 
Determinator eal Dave RDor & little 





[1 deal] 
he[dealshoe:] | Vans RDor Noun have some water 





as determinates and have been termed generic determinators because there 
appears to be some slight similarity between their function in the complex and 
that of gender in other languages. Measure determinators, on the other hand, 
occur also as determinates and are therefore distinguished as a special type, 
e.g. chyy in ta maele [san chyy buh] [Dave MDor Noun] ‘he bought three feet of 
cloth’ and in jey kuay buh jyy yeou [san-chyy] charng * [Dave-Date] ' this piece 
of cloth is only three feet long’, jin in ta maele [san jin row] [Dave MDor Noun] 
‘he bought three pounds of meat’ and jey kuay row jyhshao yeou [san-jw] 
jonq * [Dave-Date] ‘ this piece of meat weighs at least three pounds’. Measure 
determinators do not normally occur in the reduplicated form which is a 
common feature with generic determinators. ‘ Restricted’ determinators are 
distinguished as a third type because they have colligability with demonstrative 
determinatives and the numeral determinative + only.2 Except in the major 
colligation Verb [Dor Noun] mae [been shu], determinators occur only bound 
to a preceding determinative and in the reduplicated form [been-been]. 

Apart from the conventional ‘ measures’ like chyy ‘ foot’, jin ‘ catty ’, and 
lit ‘ mile ’, isolates like nian ‘ year’, tsyh ‘ time, occasion ', and tian ‘ day ' also 
occur as measure determinators in such pieces as tamen yiijing shyuele [san nian 
Jongwen| ° they've been studying Chinese for three years ’, ta jey geh shingchyt 
уйуу kannle [san tsyh diannyting] ‘ he's been to the pictures three times this 
week’ and shtahle [san tian yeu] le ‘ it’s been raining for three days ’. 

1 Yeou san-chyy charng and yeou san-jin yong are major colligations where neither chyy nor 
jJ have colligability with а noun and where they must, therefore, be desoribed as determinates. 


cf. also discussion of the form Dave Dor, two paragraphs below. 
3 of. also ‘ restricted determinates °, below. 
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On the face of it, the form [Dave Dor] [jeh-been] appears to belong to the 
determinate complex since the determinator is not followed by & noun. But 
since & different context would permit colligation with & noun in the same 
position within the major colligation, the form is regarded as part of the noun 
complex, e.g. [jeh leang been] jeanjyr bu-shyng ‘ these two just won't do at all’, 
[jeh leang been shu] jeanjyr bu-shyng ‘ these two books just won't do at all ". 
On the other hand, chyy in a major colligation like jey huay buh jyy yeou [san- 
chyy] charng has no colligability with a following noun in any context what- 
soever, and is therefore regarded as a determinate. A similar difference may be 
observed for the forms [Dor-Dor] [been-been] with the possibility [Dor-Dor 
Noun] [been-been shu], and [Date-Date] [tan-tan] ‘ every day’ which has no 
such possibility. 

Retroflexion of the final vowel or consonant, which may be conveniently 
described as 'l-ending ',! is a common feature of the reduplicated form and 
occurs also after the single form, e.g. [jang-jangl juotz] ‘every table’, [t baal 
hua] ‘ a bunch of flowers ’. ‘ Tz-ending ’,! on the other hand, is a rare feature in 
this category—indeed it often serves to distinguish the determinator from the 
corresponding noun, e.g. [s geh pyngtz] [Dave Dor Noun] ‘a bottle ' and [4 pyng 
shoet] [Dave Dor Noun] ‘a bottle of water’. This distinction, however, is not 
systematic since both juo and juotz occur as determinators.? 

A few generic determinators also occur with prefixes of an adjectival kind, 
e.g. [$ dahbaal hua] ° a big bunch of flowers ’, [leang dahkuay deanshtn] ‘ two big 
pieces of cake’, [jeh dahhwu jeou] ‘this big jug of wine’. Colligation with 
determinatives shows dah to be as much an integral part of the determinator 
here as hao is a part of the noun in Aaoren in the form [i geh haoren].? It certainly 
has no colligability with bu or other parts of the verb complex. 

An extensive list of generic determinators is to be found in the Beginners’ 
Chinese Dictionary,‘ and there is a complementary list which also includes all 
the most common measure determinators in the Concise Dictionary of Spoken 
Chinese." The two lists together are so extensive as not to require a further 
list here. 

EXAMPLES 
(a) Generic Determinators 
1. Dave GDof Noun 


bwu-yaw mae [ney jang huah]. You shouldn’t buy that picture. 
2. Dave GDor 
ta lian [1 jang] dou meiyeou mae. He didn't even buy one (i.e. picture). 


1 of. also ‘ substantival suffixes ', p. 343 below. 

з Chao distinguishes ¢ juotz tsay ‘ a tableful of dishes’ and + juo tsay ‘a regular set of dishes 
forming a dinner for one table ', Mandarin Primer, .م‎ 

3 of. below p. 348. 

4W, Simon, A Beginners’ Chinese-English Dictionary, Lund Humphnes, London, 1947, 
pp. xlii ff., ‘ The Most Important Classifiers ’. 

5 Yuen Ren Chao and Lien Sheng Yang, Concise Dictionary of Spoken Chinese, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1947, pp. 288 ff., ‘ List of Auxiliary Nouns (AN) and Unite 
of Measurement '. 1 
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I'm afraid there aren't апу books 
apart from these two. 


There were flowers on every table. 


All the flowers she bought yesterday 
are dead. 


Within а few hours they were all 
dead (i.e. the flowers). 


Every volume has an inscription 
written by him. 


Ask him to have a drink ! 
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3. Dave GDor-8 

[jeh leang been-yiiway] koongpah 
meiyeou bye-de shu. 

4. GDor GDor Noun-8 

[jengjangl juotz-shanq] dou yeou hua. 

5. Deseg Noun GDor GDor 

[ta tzwo-tian mae-de hua baal baal] 
dou shiehle. 

6. GDor GDor 

jii geh jongtour-yiiney [baal baal] dou 
shiehle. 

7. GDor GDor-8 

[been been-shang] dou yeou ta tyi-de 
tzyh. 

8. VERB GDor Noun 

chiing ta he [bei jeou] ba ! 


(b) Measure Determinators 


These five feet of cloth aren't even 
enough to make something for the 
children to wear. 

You're not going to tell me that 
you've been studying Chinese for 
three years and still can’t read a 
paper ! 

This thirty foot length won't be 
enough. 

If you buy beef, you'll save twenty 
cents & catty. 


Apart from those two belonging to 
Mr. Hour, how many others are 
there ? (i.e. books). 


I'm going to buy some cloth. 


1. Dave MDor Noun 
[jeh-wuu chyy buh] yee bu-gow geei 
hairtzmen tzuoh ifwu. 


nii shyuele [jeh-ssn nian Jongwen], 
hair bu-huey kann baw ma ! 


2. Dave MDor 
woo [јеһ-вап janq] bwu-gow yonq. 


nii mae niourow-de huah, [meei jin] 
keeyii sheeng leang mau chyan. 

3. Deseg Dave MDor-8 

[Hour shiansheng-de ney-leang been- 
yiiway] hair yeou jii been ? 


4. VERB GDor Noun 
woo chiuh mae [chyy buh] chiuh. 


(c) Restricted Determinators 


He has money all right, only he 


won’t spend it. 


He hardly ate anything. 


Have some wine ! 


1. NDave RDor Noun 

ta yeou [i deal chyan], jiowsh bu-keen 
hua. 

2. NDave Врог , 

{а јуу chyle [i dealdeal]. 

3. VERB RDor Noun 

nii he [deal jeou] ра! 
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TABLE IV.—SussTANTIVAL DE-SEGMENTS 
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Position Example In complex Complex form Translation 
Front- nu tzwo-tian [niitzwo-tian mae- | Deseg Dave Dor the book you bought 
Position mae-de deney beenshuj| Noun yesterday 
[ni tzwo-tian mae- | Deseg Dave Noun that book you 
de n&h shu] bought yesterday 
[nu tzwo-tian mae- | Deseg Dave Dor the one you bought 
de ney been] yesterday 
[nu tzwo-tian mae- | Deseg Noun GDor | لاع‎ the books you 
de shu been GDor bought yesterday 
been] 
[nu tzwo-tian mege- | Deseg Noun the book(s) you 
de shu] bought yesterday 
nu-de perngyeou| [nu-de perngyeou | Deseg DDave-Date | that day your friend 
lai-de lai-de ney-tian] came 
men-de [men-de chyan- | Deseg SDave-Date | the front of the gate 
tour] 
Mid- keekann-de [2 been keekann- | Dave Dor Deseg |a book worth reading 
Position de shu] Noun 
[mae been VERB Dor Deseg | buy a book or two 
keekann-deshu]| Noun worth reading 
lanseh-de [jeh lanseh-de shu] j Dave Deseg Noun | this blue book 
— 
Zero Form | lanseh-de [leang been Dave Dor Deseg two blue ones 
lanseh-de] 
Папвећ -де] Deoseg blue ones 


























SUBSTANTIVAL DE-SEGMENTS (Deseg) 

Complex forms or major colligations or non-complex syntactic units followed 
by the particle de are described as ‘ substantival de-segments ' when they occur 
in colligation with a determinative or noun in any form of the noun or deter- 
minate complex." The segment— whatever its grammatical content may be— 
is then in minor colligation with that determinative or noun and is therefore 
regarded as a part of the complex form. 

The table shows that in a form of the noun complex which contains both 
a determinative and a noun, the de-segment may occur either in front-position, 
that is preceding the determinative, or in mid-position, that is preceding the 
noun, e.g. [heen hao-de] [i been shu] [Deseg Dave Dor Noun] or [+ been heen 
hao-de shu] [Dave Dor Deseg Noun] ‘a very good book’. In order to state 
what it is determines the position of the de-segment in any particular instance 
of this kind, the utterance would have to be examined at several levels of 
analysis. It appears, for instance, that front-position is preferred where one 
de-segment is in emphatic contrast with another, e.g. woo yaw |lanseh-de ney 
kuay feenbtt], bwuyaw [horngseh-de] ! ‘I want that piece of blue chalk, not the 
red!’ At the grammatical level there is evidence that front-position is normal 
when the de-segment contains a form of the noun complex only, or when it 
contains a reduplicated form of a monosyllabic verb, or when it is extremely 
long, e.g. ta baa [jeh geh ren-de i been shu] geet natzooule (Dave Dor 

1 They are thus distinct from ‘ verbal de-segmente ' like pao-de ın ta pao-de tay kuay ° he's 


running too fast’. In a verbal de-segment the particle 1s preceded by a verb and followed by 
в form of the verb complex. 
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Novs-de) ‘he walked off with one of this man's books’, [gaugau-de i geh ren] 
gangang jinnchiuhle (VERBVERB-de) ‘a very tall chap went in just now’, 
[baoshooudaang her gongdaang dueyyu Dergwo jannhow fuhyuan wenntyi-de leang 
joong jengtseh] yeou heen dah-de butorng (Lona SEGMENT) ‘there is a great 
difference between the policies of the Labour and Conservative parties in 
respect of post-war reconstruction in Germany ’. 

When the remainder of the complex form consists of a determinator and 
a noun only, the de-segment can only occur in front-position, e.g. woo chiuh mae 
[been keekann-de shu] [Dor Deseg Noun] ‘I’m going to buy a book worth 
reading’. ТЇ, on the other hand, the remainder consists of a determinative and 
a noun only, then only short de-segments occur in mid-position, e.g. [jeh lanseh-de 
shu] yeesh nii-de ma ? [Dave Deseg Noun] ‘is this blue book yours too?’ In 
other forms of the noun complex de-segments occur in front position only, 
except, of course, * лего de-segments ° which are discussed below. 

In the determinate complex de-segments occur in front-position only and 
normally have no occurrence directly preceding а numeral determinative. 
There appears to be no collocation ‘woo tzay Beewing liou guang-de t-tian’. 
* One day when I was walking in Peking...’ would translate into Chinese as 
woo'yeou t-tian tzay Beeijing liouguang. De-segments preceding a demon- 
strative determinative in this complex normally have a minimum content of 
а major colligation SuBsTANTIVAL Form VERB, where the substantival form 
may be either complex or non-complex, e.g. [nsi-de perngyeou lai-de ney-tien] 
woomen dou bu {гау jia ‘we weren't at home the day your friend came’. 
De-segments preceding a specific determinative normally contain only a form 
of the noun complex, e.g. tamen i-jyr tzooudaw [men-de chyan-tour| ‘ they 
walked right to the front of the gate’. 

A ‘ zero de-segment ’, i.e. one which is not followed by a form of the noun or 
determinate complex, is regarded as a noun if it has colligability with a preceding 
determinator, e.g. horng-de in woo yaw [geh horng-de] ‘I want a red one’. 
A special lexical entry, however, would only be required when such a segment 
has acquired a special meaning, such as [kat-che-de] which means ‘ chauffeur’ 
as well as ‘someone driving a car’. There is, of course, a difference between 
a zero de-segment in colligation with a determinator and a zero de-segment 
such as jey-geh ren-de 'that man's' where the determinator is part of the 
segment. 

No description is offered here of zero de-segments which have no colliga- 
bility with a preceding determinator since they can only be defined in terms of 
major colligation, e.g. ta sh [tzwo-tian lat-de ‘he came yesterday’, jeh-shie shu 
doush [shuu ney-geh shyuesheng-de ma]? ‘do all these books belong to that 
student ?’ 

Any form of either complex described in this paper may occur in de-segment, 
and since other possibilities of grammatical content are practically unlimited, 
no type classification of segments according to grammatical content has been 
attempted. 
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EXAMPLES 
(a) In Front-position 


A Taoist priest selling medicine was 
arrested by the police. 


There was a very tall chap went in 


just now. 
Here’s that book I bought yesterday. 


Don’t give away that book I bought. 


The one I bought yesterday cost me 
two dollars. 


All the flowers you sold me yesterday 
have died. 


This is a matter for which I am 
responsible. 

We are studying Mau-Tzerdong’s 
New Democracy. 


On the two occasions when Mr. Jang 
came, we weren’t in. 


They walked right to the front of the 
gate. 


1. Deseg Dave Dor Noun 

[may yaw-de i geh dawshyh] bey jiing- 
char jwochiuhle. 

yeou [gaugau-de i geh ren] ganggang 
jinnchiuhle. 

jeh sh [woo tzwo-tian mae-de ney been 
shu]. 

2. Deseg Dave Noun 

bwu-yaw sonqgeei byeren [woo mae-de 
nah shu]. Í 

3. Deseg Dave Dor 

[woo tzwo-tian mae-de nah been] 
yongle leang kuay chyan. 

4. Deseg Noun GDor GDor 

[nii tzwo-tian maygeei woo-de hua baal 
baal] dou shiehle. 

Б. Deseg Noun 

jeh sh [woo 
shyhchyng]. 

woomen tzay yanjiou [Mau-Tzerdong- 
de shinminjuujuuyih]. 

6. Deseg DDave-NDave-Date 

[Jang shiansheng lai-de ney-leang-tsyh] 
woomen dou bu tzay jia. 

T. Deseg SDave-Date 

tamen i-jyr tzooudaw [men-de chyan- 
tour]. 


izerrenn-yliney-de 


(b) In Mid-position 


I bought an excellent picture 
yesterday. 
This book was given to me by a 


Taoist priest selling medicine. 


I'm going to buy a book worth 
т Е 

All we got from him was а New 

Year's card that can't have cost 

more than a dollar. 


We don't need that blue book there. 


1. Dave Dor Deseg Noun 

woo tzwo-tian maele [i jang diing 
hao-de huah]. 

jeh been shu sh [i geh may yaw-de 
dawshyh] sonqgeei woo-de. 

2. Dor Deseg Noun 

woo chiuh mae [been keekann-de shu]. 


ta јуу songle [geh i kuay chyan-de 
hehnianpiall]. 


9. Dave Deseg Noun 
[nah lanseh-de shu] keeyii bwu-yaw. 
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TABLE V.—SUBSTANTIVAL SUFFIXES 


Colhgation | Example In complex Complex form Translation 

With = Forms | lii [jeh been shu-lii] | Dave Dor Noun-8 in this book 
of the Noun [eh shu-lii] Dave Noun-8 in this book 
Complex [been been shu-lii] | Dor Dor Nown-8 in every book 

[ehu-Iu] Noun-8 in the (this) book 
jeh been.lii] Dave Dor-8 in this one 
n been-lii] Dor Dor-8 in every one 
yiiway Leh been tring hao- | Dave Dor Deseg apart from this excel- 
de shu- que Noun-8 lent book 
[jeh been tung hao- | Dave Dor Deseg-8 | apart from this one 
de-yiway] which 18 excel- 
lent... 
|] 

With Forms  |yiihow [san-tian-yhhow] | Dave-Date-S after three days 
ofthe mung-tian | {mimng-tian-yiihow] | SDave-Date-8  (un- | after to-morrow 
Determinate marked = specific 
Complex = form) 1 








SUBSTANTIVAL SUFFIXES (8) 


* Substantival suffixes ’ are monosyllables or disyllables which have colliga- 
bility with nouns, determinates, de-segments, or determinators according to 
context. It is convenient, therefore, to distinguish them from noun or deter- 
minator endings like -[ and -iz which are an integral part of the noun or 
determinator in the speech system of any one speaker at any one time, and 
which may in turn be followed by a substantival suffix, e.g. juotz-shanq ' on 
the table ". 

The most common monosyllabic suffixes are -shang in [juotz-shang] ‘ on the 
table", -chyan in [men-chyan] ‘ in front of the door ’, -kow in [men-how] ‘ behind 
the door ’, -lit in [uéz-lit] * in the room ’, -way in [utz-way] ‘ outside the room ’.? 
Among the disyllabic suffixes are compounds of уй with monosyllabic suffixes 
and with shiah, ney, and lat, viz. -yitshanq in [san-nian-yitshang] ‘ more than 
three years’, -ysishiah in [san-nian-yttshiah] ‘less than three years’, ~-yitchyan in 
[san-nvan-yiichyan] ° three years ago ’, -yóiow in [san-ntan-yithow] ‘ after three 
years ’, -yiilai in [san-ntan-yitlat] ‘for the last three years’, -yitney in [san- 
ntan-yiiney] ‘ within three years ’, -yiiway in [ney-san-nian-yttway] ° apart from 
those three years '. 

A marked specific form of the determinate complex is regarded as a sub- 
stantival suffix to a preceding noun if there is no pause possibility between it 
and the noun, e.g. [jey geh ren-howtour| hair yeou leang geh ren ‘there are 
another three people behind this chap’, where the marked specific form 
how-tour occurs ag a substantival suffix howtour.? When there is pause possibility, 


1 The material examined showed no instance of a suffix following a marked specific form of the 
determinate complex. 

5 The suffix shtah is not common. Mr. Liou almost invariably uses the disyllabio suffix dsshiah, 
e.g. juotz-ditshiah ° under the table’. Jong in kongjong ‘in mid-air’ cannot bo regarded as a 
substantival suffix since there is no substantival form kong. 

3 This form appears to be much more common than the form Dzsza SDavz-Darz (Jey geh 
ren-de howtour). of. p. 352 above. 
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the marked specific form is in major colligation with the preceding form, e.g. 
[jey tzuoh low] [how-tour] shianq geh gongchaang, [chyan-tour] shiang geh 
diannytinglyuann ‘this building looks like a factory from behind and like 
a cinema from in front ’. 

In major colligation a complex form which includes an “уф suffix’ occurs 
in pre-verbal position only. Forms which include other suffixes may occur in 
either post-verbal or pre-verbal position. In post-verbal position the form is 
normally preceded by a © post-verb’+ like daw or izay. In pre-verbal position 
it may or may not be preceded by a ' co-verb’ like tay, dato, tsorng, or wang, 
e.g. chiing baa shu getzay [juotz-shang] ‘please put the book on the table’, 
(izay) [juote-shang] metyeou shu ‘ there aren't any books on the table ’. 


EXAMPLES 


Look, there’s your novel, just to the 
right of that book. 

There certainly aren't any of his 
books on my desk. 

After this week we shan't be coming 
to the school any more. 


There's no one in this room, so I can 
sing at the top of my voice. 

There certainly aren’t any Chinese 
among these people. 


There were flowers on every table. 


There’s no one under the bed. 
The bills are all inside the drawer. 


This is the only table where there 
aren’t any. 


Every volume is inscribed with his 
characters. 


Apart from this excellent essay by 
Luh, there are ariother two written 
by someone by the name of Jang. 

My room is full of rats. 


1. Dave Dor Noun-8 

Nii kann, [ney been shu-yow-miann] 
yeou niide sheaushuo. 

woo [jeh jang juotz-shang] iding 
meiyeou ta-de shu. 

[jey geh shingchyi-yuhow] woomen 
jiow bu daw shyueshiaw laile. 

2. Dave Noun-S 

[jeh utz-lii] yee meiyeou ren, woo keeyii 
dahshengl chang ge. 

[jeh-shie ren-li] idinq meiyeou 
Jonggworen. 

3. Dor-Dor Noun-8 

[jang-jangl juotz-shanq] dou yeou hua. 

4. Noun-8 

[chwang-diishiah] meiyeou ren. 

janqdal dou tzay [choutih-liimiann]. 

5. Dave Dor-8 

jyy yeou [jey jang-shang] meiyeou. 


6. Dor-Dor-8 

[been-been-shanq] dou yeou ta tyi-de 
izyh. 

7. [Dave Dor] Deseg Noun-8 

Luh Shiansheng [jeh pian tyng hao-de 
wenjang-yiiway], hair yeou leang 
pian sh i geh shing Jang-de shiee-de. 

woo-de [utz-lii] laoshuu duo-de 
buderleau. 


1 A post-verb being an auxiliary verb following the main verb in a form of the verb complex 
like geézay. The ‘ suffix form ' may also occur after izay or daw when these are the only verbs in 
the oolligation, e.g. shu tzay juotz-shang ° the books are on the table’. 
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Apart from this ivory pair we have 
two pairs made of bone (ie. 
chop-aticks). 

There were two people hurt besides 
the driver. 


This is something that happened 
three years ago. 

Every one over the age of eighteen 
has to join up. 

After to-morrow we can eat as much 
meat as we like. 


8. [Dave Dor] Deseg Noun-8 

[jeh shuang shianqya tzuoh-de-yiiway], 
hair yeou leang shuang sh guutour 
tzuoh-de. 

[chwule kai-che-de-yiiway], hair yeou 
leang geh ren show shang le. 

9. Dave-Date-S 

jeh sh [san-nian-yiichyan]-de 
shyhchyng. 

[shyr=ba-suey-ylishanq]-de ren dou 
yaw ruh wuu. 

[ming-tian-yühow] ^ woomen  keeyii 
sweibiann ohy row. 


TABLE VI.—NOUKNS 


















Colligation | Example In complex Complex form Translation 
With Geneno shu [jeh been Dave GDor (on) this book 
Determinators, shu(-shanq)] Noun(-8) 
Determmatives, [shu leang been] | Noun Dave Dor ..., two books, ... 
De-segments, [been been shu] GDor GDor Noun | every book 
zero oolligation [woo tzwo-tian mae-| Deseg Noun GDor jall the books I 
de shu been been]| GDor bought yesterday 
{mae been shu] Verb GDor Noun buy & book or two 
[jeh shu] Dave Noun this book 
[woo tzwo-tian mae-| Deseg Noun the books I bought 
de shu} yesterday 
[shu] Zero Form the book, books 
ren [ren-ren] Reduplicated Form | every one 
With Measure buh [san chyy Dave MDor (apart from) three 
Determinators buh{-yuway)] Noun(-8) feet of cloth 
{buh san chyy] Noun Dave Мрог |.. three feet of 
cloth, ... 
{mae chyy buh] Verb MDor Noun buy some cloth 
With Restricted shoei [i deal shoei] Dave RDor Noun | a httle water 
Determinators [he deal shoei] Verb EDor Noun drink some water 
L 











Novns (Noun) 

‘Nouns’ have colligability in end-position with determinators. The term 
is therefore used in rather a special sense and covers a smaller group of isolates 
than is normally the case.! A substantival form containing a noun or a deter- 
minator is described as a form of the noun complex.* 

Some nouns have colligability with more than one generic determinator 
and colligation may be governed either by personal usage or by context. Thus 
سمو‎ ° dog’ has colligability with jy and tyau. Here context gives no indication 
why one should be preferred to the other—it certainly doesn’t depend on the 


1 Both Chao—Mandarin Primer, p.34—and John De Francis—Beginning Chinese, Yale 
University Press, 1946, p. 46—have defined nouns in a similar way. 

1 of. p. 338 for a discussion of the form Davs Dor (jeh been) which does not inolude a noun 
but is nevertheless regarded as a form of the noun complex. 
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species of dog described—and Mr. Liou uses both. A noun like char ' tea’, on 
the other hand, has colligability with a series of generic determinators where 
context alone governs colligation, e.g. [¢ bet char] © a cup of tea’, [2 woan char] 
© а bowl of tea’, [i hwu ohar] ° a pot of tea’. 

When а noun has colligability with geh as well as with some other deter- 
minator, the case is somewhat more complicated. It has been maintained that 
there is a tendency in the language for determinators like jy, baa, lianq, ete., to 
be replaced by the more general determinator geh, but Mr. Liou’s speech system 
shows no evidence of such a tendency. He does, however, use geh in place of 
other generic determinators in а context where an English speaker might use 
words like ‘it’s just a . . .", ‘it’s only a . . 1, e.g. [i geh shu] yee jyrder 47 
dahjting sheau guay-de ? ° it’s only а book, is it really worth making all this fuss 
about it ?’, [$ geh. Horngloumenq] jyrder jehyang feishin yanjiou ma ? ‘is the 
“ Dream of the Red Chamber ” really worth all this feverish research ? ', [= geli 
diannyiing] kann bu-kann yeou sherme guanshih 7 ‘ what does it matter whether 
we see it or not, it’s only a film’. 

Colligation with measure determinators is governed entirely by context, and 
it is noteworthy that colligability with these determinators is not restricted to 
nouns like buh ‘cloth’ and luh ‘road’, which one would expect to be 
* measured ’, but extends also to such nouns as Jongwen ‘ Chinese ° and 0 
“harvest ’ in such pieces as woomen yiijing shyuele [san man Jongwen] ‘ we've 
been studying Chinese for three years ’ and woomen meei-nian shou [leang tsyh 
juangjva] “ we have two harvests a year’. Whilst the material examined shows 
that there are many nouns which have colligability with generic determinators 
only, juangjia * harvest ’ was the only example of a noun which had colligability 
with a measure determinator only. 

Table VI shows the minor colligations of nouns with determinatives, 
determinators, de-segments, and substantival suffixes. These colligations may 
be supplemented by reference to Tables II, ПТ, IV, and V. In major colligation 
the forms [Dor Dor Noun] [been been shu] and [Deseg Noun Dor Dor] [woo 
tzwo-tian mae-de shu been been] occur in pre-verbal position only, the form 
[Dor Noun] [been shu] occurs in post-verbal position only, whilst all the other 
forms may occur in either position. 

The form [Dave Noun] [jeh shu] is not regarded as part of the determinate 
complex because shu has colligability with a determinator been. The omission 
of the determinator is especially common after quantifiers and after the 
multiples chian and wann. The determinator is not omitted, however, after 
units. Table IV shows that de-segments occur both in front and mid-position 
in this form, although front-position is generally preferred. 

The form [Dor Dor Noun] [been been shu] occurs in pre-verbal position only, 
and has no colligability with de-segments. When a noun is preceded by a 
de-segment, the reduplicated determinator follows the noun, e.g. [woomen _ 
tzwo-han mae-de shu been been] dou mayle ‘ we've sold all the books we bought 

1 cf. also p. 347 below. 2 of. p. 331 above. 
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yesterday '. In normal conversation the form [been been shu] is preferred to 
[mees been shu], which sounds a little formal. 

The form [Noun Dave Dor] [shu leang been] is rare and occurs only when the 
noun is one of a long list, e.g. woo maele [shu leang been], [chtanbtit leang jy], 
[maubii i jy], [shtangian san tyau] t-gong huale ellshyr kuay chyan ° I bought two 
books, two pencils, one brush, and three cartons of cigarettes and spent twenty 
dollars altogether’. In this form the determinative is normally a numeral 
determinative. 

The form [Dor Noun] [been shu] occurs only immediately after a verb.! The 
context in which it often occurs corresponds to that in which we might hear 
English ‘let’s have a drink’ (where a is seldom synonymous with one) or 
* I'm off to buy the odd book’ or ‘let’s try a game or two’. In addition the 
form may also have a deprecatory implication. Thus it is polite to say woo tzay 
niann [geh borshyh] ‘ I’m just reading for a Ph.D.’ But it would be rude to say 
of someone else ta tzay niann [geh borshyh] ‘he’s reading for one of these 
Ph.D. degrees ’, instead of ta tzay niann [borshyh] ‘ he’s reading for a Ph.D.’ 

Some nouns—and they are few in number—occur in this form only and have 
no zero form and no colligability with de-segments, e.g. [geh chingchuu] ? and 
[geh sancharng-leangdoan].? All other nouns have colligability with de-segments 
and those which are ‘abstract’ by translation occur more commonly in the 
form [Deseg Noun] than in one which includes a determinator. Thus whilst 
sysheang ‘ way of thinking’ is a noun because it has colligability with geh in 
a piece like nii [jey geh sysheang] уаш gae i-gae * you'll have to change your way 
of thinking ’, it occurs much more frequently in colligation with de-segments 
only, e.g. [net-de sysheang] bu-duey ‘ your way of thinking is incorrect ’. 

Chao has shown that the meaning of the * лего form’ (shu) is determined 
largely by its position in major colligation in relation to the verb.? It is worth 
noting, however, that the zero form occurs in two major colligations denied to 
other forms of the complex. 

The more important of these colligations is VERB Zero-Noun (mae shu), 
which is marked by the special behaviour of the particle 16. In this colligation 
the particle will follow the noun, unless the sentence is incomplete, when it will 
follow the verb, e.g. woomen daa [pair] le ‘ we've been playing cards ', woomen 
daale [patr] yithow, {гау lai chy fann ‘ when we've finished playing, we'll come 
and eat'. When any other form of the noun complex is in post-verbal position, 
the particle can only follow the verb, e.g. woomen daale [chiuan pair] ‘ we've 
been playing a round or two of Majong’. The meaning by translation of this 
VERE ZERO-NODUN colligation might be expressed in English by the creation of 
artificial infinitives like ‘ to cardplay ’, to opiumeat ’, ‘ to bookread ’, ete., and 
there 18 8 parallel with special English forms like * до you sugar ؟‎ ’, ' have you 
teaed ’, ‘ are we bridging at five ? 

The second colligation consists of the zero form followed by another form of 


1 of. also Mandarin Primer, p. 61, ‘ after a verb $ is often omitted ’. 
3 See examples, р. 349 below. 3 Mandarin Primer, p. 51. 28 
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the noun complex which has в special relationship to the zero form, e.g. [shu] 
[jey geh dongshi] sh puutonq jiawyuh-de tzuey yawjiin-de gongjiuh ‘in general 
education a thing like a book is a tool of the greatest importance ’. There is no 
possibility here of interposing a co-ordinating verb like gen or huohsh, a possibility 
which exists between other forms of the noun complex in pre-verbal position. 
Similarly there is no possibility of interposing the verb between the two forms 
when they occur in post-verbal position, a possibility which also existe for other 
forms of the complex in that position, e.g. nit chiing [jey geh ren] (chting) [ney 
geh ren] dou meiyeou sherme guanshth ‘it doesn’t matter whom you ask’ (lit. : 
you ask this person that person, all of no importance). 

Chao has also drawn attentión to the reduplicated zero form of ren, viz. 
[renren] ‘ everybody ’. Whilst this reduplication is a common feature of 
determinators and determinates, the material examined provided no other 
instance of а reduplicated noun. The reduplication in nouns like dthdth gege is 
not relevant syntactically since the reduplicated syllable is the noun by colliga- 
tion, e.g. woo yeou [i geh gege] [leang geh dihdth] ‘I have one elder and two 
younger brothers ’. 

The establishment of a category ‘noun’ by colligation with determinators 
does not, of course, preclude further examination of the semantic content of 
any isolate assigned to the category. But whilst further analysis by means of 
grammatical criteria may shed some light on the etymology of a noun like 
tzyhlaishoeibit, e.g. teyhlaishoes ‘ self come water ?, bit ‘ brush ', ‘ writing imple- 
ment’, it will not reveal any grammatical difference between the noun 
teyhlatshoetbit and the noun bw. There is, moreover, some danger in such 
analysis. Whilst it might be tempting to regard haoren ‘ good man ' as a ‘ con- 
tracted form’ of hao-de ren and make a grammatical statement about the 
* optional occurrence ’ of de, it may be asked whether hetshyh ‘ black market ' is 
really a ‘contracted form’ of ‘ heiseh-de shyh ’, and whether dihgwojuuyth-de 
izoougoou ‘ the lackeys of imperialism’ are any more a kind of ‘ tzoou-de goou’ 
than mad dogs of Englishmen are canines belonging to English nationals. Thus 
from the point of view of grammatical analysis it appears convenient to go no 
further than the category ‘noun’. 1 

EXAMPLES 
(a) In Pre-verbal Posstion 
[jey-geh tzyh] yeou leang geh niannfaa. This character may be pronounced 
А in two different ways. 
[i geh shinq-Jang-de] lai kann nii. Someone by the name of Jang has 
come to 866 you. 
nii kann, [memme-leang geh shoeihwu] Just look ! two jugs like this, and he 


1. Dave GDor Noun 


hair yaw leang kuay chyan. wants two dollars 
[nemme-i geh ren] hair sheang shyue How could а chap like that ever 
Jongwen ؟‎ think of taking up Chinese ? 


1 Mandarin Primer, p. 39. 12. 
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You can’t play tennis at that ago. 


This is a book you won't be able to 
afford. 

This water is bitter. 

At that time a lot of people thought 
him extremely disagreeable. 

Which book is yours 1 
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[jey-joong nianling] bu-keeyii daa 
woangchyou. 
[jeh been shu] nii mae-bu-chii. 


[jey geh shoei] sh kuu-de. 

[jey geh shyrhow] heen duo ren dou 
jyueder ta taoyann-de-heen. 

[neei been shu] sh nii-de ? 


(b) In Post-verbal Position 


How many sheets of paper did you 
buy ? 

He contributed two million dollars. 

Two guests have come. 


He's a good chap. 

He stretched and began to speak 
(lit. : stretched а lazy waist). 

We're off to have в game of soccer. 


Do just have a drink ! 

What shall we do if anything happens 
to him ? 

We'll just have to get this absolutely 
straight. ` 


nii maele [duoshao jang ]yy] ? 


ta chule [ellbae wann kuay chyan]. 
laile [leang geh keh] le. 


2. GDor Noun 

{а sh [geh haoren]. 

ta shen [geh laaniau] jiow shuochii 
huah laile. 

woomen chiuh ti [chaang tzwuchyou] 
chiuh. 

nii he [bei jeou] ba ! 

jearuta yeou [geh sancharng-leangdoan] 
woomen tzeeme bann ne ? 

jey geh shyhchyng fei попу [geh 
chingchuu bukee]. 

3. Dave MDor Noun 


(a) In Pre-verbal Position 


Two feet of cloth will do. 
Someone ran off with my three 
pounds of wool. 


[leang chyy buh] gowle. 
woo [nah-san jin yangmau] dou geei ren 
natzooule. 


(b) In Post-verbal Position 


We've already walked twenty miles, 
and every one is tired out. 

They've already had two harvests 
this year. 

One has to have an injection every 
two years. 

His capacity is simply enormous, he 
can drink ten ounces of ‘ white 
wine ’ without getting drunk. 

He presented thirty feet of the very 
best silk. . 


woomen yiijing tzooule [ellshyr lii luh] 
dahjia dou ley-de-yawsyy. 

tamen jin-nian yiijing shoule [leang 
tsyh juangjia]. 

ger leang-nian yaw daa [i 
yuhfarngjen]. 

ta-de jeoulianq jen leau-bu-der, ta 
keeyii he [shyr leang bairjeou] yee bu 
he tzuey. | 

ta songle [зап janq tzuey hao-de 
chourtz]. 


tsyh 


Н. F. SIMON— 


After they had been oppressed by the 
enemy for three years they were 
liberated by the allied armies. 

I've already had my hair cut once 
this week. 


А. few books like this and he wants 
ten dollars ! 

There's & big crowd of people out- 
side making a lot of noise. 

You must have a little rice after 
drinking wine. 

We only have a few vegetable dishes 
and they're not very good. 
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tamen showle [san nian dyiren-deiapoh] 
ylhow, jiow bey torngmengjiun 
jieefangle. - 

woo jey geh shingchyi yiijing liile [itsyh 
faa] le. 1 

4.. (Dave) RDor Noun 

[jeh-deal shu] hair yaw shyr kuay 
chyan ! 

way-miann yeou [i dahchyun ren] 
dahshengl raang. 

he jeou yiihow yaw chy [deal fann]. 


woomen jiow yeou [i deal suhtsay] — 
tzuoh-de bu-dahhao. 


5. Dave Noun (-8) 


(a) In Pre-verbal Position 


There isn’t any one in this room 
either. | 

The child went to buy some flowers. 

Is this glass yours ? 


[jeh utz-lii] yee meiyeou ren. 


[nah hairtz] mae hua chiuhle. 
[jeh beitz] sh niide ma ? 


(b) In Post-verbal Posttton 


How many people came ? 
Altogether more than 
thousand people came. 


twenty 


laile [duoshao ren] ? 
i-gonq laile [leangwann duo ren]. 


6. Zero form 


(a) In Pre-verbal Position 


He's even sold his books. 
Even the rice wasn't any good. 
The picture's not bad, but the calli- 
graphy's just not good enough. 
It’s surely much faster by plane than 
by boat ! 

I've bought the books. 

We don't want luxury articles like 
cameras and gold watches. 

Capitalists and big business are the 
enemies of the people. 


[shu] dou mayle. 
lian [miifann] dou bu-hao. 
[huah] bu-tsuoh, jyysh tzyh bu-shyng. 


[feiji] bii [chwan] kuay-de-duole ba ! 


woo baa [shu] maelaile. 

[jawshiangji jinbeau] jey-shie she 
chyypiin woomen dou bu-yaw. 

[dahtzychaanjiejyi maemayren] jeh- 
shie renwuh doush laobaeshing-de 
dyiren. 


(b) In Posi-verbal Position 


I don’t eat meat. 

I'm not the person to ask, you'd 
better go and consult ал authority 
on the subject. 


woo bu chy [row]. 
woo bu-shyng, nii chiing chiuh wenn 
 [gauren]. 


~ 
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ta jieh [ian] le. He's given up smoking. ٠ 
woomen mi [luh] le. We've lost our way. 
farngtz jaur [huoo] le. ' The house caught fire. 


tamen jeaule [yangmau] yiihow, јот After the sheepshearing they like to 


spend a lot of 


go to the town and 
money. 


After you give up smoking you'll 
be able to save ten dollars a week. 

Does she play the piano ? 

Taste VIL—DETERMINATES 


shiihuan jinn cherng hua [chyan] 


chiuh. 


jiehle [ian] yiihow, meei geh shingchyi 
keeyii sheeng shyr kuay chyan. 
ба tarn-bu-tarn [gengchyn] ? 


























Type Example In complex Complex form Translation 
Unrestricted -tan [ney-tian] DDave-Date that day 
Determmates [san-tian] NDave-Date threo days 
[tian-tian] Date-Date every day 
[nit Iai-de ney- Deseg DDave-Date the day уоп 
tian] came 
{san-tian-yizhow] | NDave-Date-S after three days 
tarn (tian! VERB Zero Form to chat К 
[jin-tian] SDave-Date (unmarked | to-day 
: specific form) 
-bian [chyan-bian] SDave-Date (marked spe- | front 
cific form) . 1 
Duotz-de chyan- | Deseg-SDave-Date in front of the 
dian] (marked specific form) | table 
Restricted -tarng tzoou [1-tarng] Vars NDave-RDate (post- | to go for a walk 
Determinates verbal) 
-kann kann [i-kann] Vers NDave-RDato (post- | to have в look 
verbal) 
kann [kann] VERB RDate (post-verbal) | to have a look 
-kuall i-kuall] chiuh NDave-RDate ТҮивв (pre- | to go together 
verbal) 
-buh -buh | [s&n-buh leang- NDave-RDate-NDave- two or three steps 
buh-de] RDate (pre-verbal) at a tıme 








DETERMINATES (Date) 

* Determinates' have colligability with determinatives in end-position in 
the form [Dave-Date] А minor colligation which contains a determinate is 
described as a form of the determinate complex, e.g. [san-nian-yitchyan] ‘ three 
years ago’. Isolates like ntan which occur as determinates in this complex 
have been described! as measure determinators when they occur in a noun 
complex. Almost all the * unrestricted determinates ' in the material examined 
may occur also as measure determinators in a noun complex. 

Table VII shows the minor colligations of two types of determinates, viz. 
‘restricted determinates' (RDate) and ' unrestricted determinates’ (UDate). 
Unrestricted determinates have colligability with two or three types of deter- 
minatives, viz. demonstrative, numeral, or specific determinatives, whilst 
restricted determinates have colligability with numeral determinatives only.* 


1 p. 337 above. 
3 Any one restricted determinate normally has colligability with only one numeral determinative. 
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A small number of unrestricted determinates occur in the ‘ zero form’, the 
majority having occurrence only when preceded by a determinative. It is 
convenient, therefore, to regard the category as being bound to a preceding 
determinative and the two categories are joined by a hyphen. When a restricted 
determinate is a reduplicated form of the preceding verb, e.g. kann i-kann, the 
zero form kann is à common alternative. In major colligation the zero form of 
either type of determinate occurs only in post-verbal position. 

The form [Sdave-UDate] [jin-tian, chyan-bian] is described as the ‘ specific 
form’. Here again it is possible to distinguish two types, viz. a specific form 
like [jin-tian] ‘to-day’, which has no colligability with de-segments and is there- 
fore described as ‘unmarked ’, and a specific form like [chyan-bian] ‘front’, 
which has colligability with a preceding de-segment, e.g. [men-de chyan-bian] 
* the front of the gate’, and which is, therefore, described as ‘marked’. Of 
the determinates examined only tian, yueh, nian, and the days of the week, 
shingchyi=, shingchyt=ell, etc., occur ш the unmarked specific form, and only 
miann, bian tour, and buh occur in the marked specific form. In major colliga- 
tion the unmarked specific form occurs only in pre-verbal position, whilst the 
unmarked specific form occurs in both pre-verbal and post-verbal position, 
e.g. woo [ming-itan] lat (unmarked form) ' I'll come to-morrow’, [chyan-tour| 
yeou leang geh ren chy: maa (marked form in pre-verbal position) ‘ there were two 
people on horseback in front ’, woo tzuoh [chyan-tour] (marked form in post-verbal 
position) * РЇЇ sit in front’. There appears to be no difference in meaning in 
context of situation between a marked specific form like [ juotz-de chyan-tour] 
and the corresponding [Noun-S] form of the noun complex, | juotz-chyantour],* 
although the latter is used rather more frequently. 

In other forms of the complex de-segments only occur when the form also 
contains а demonstrative determinative. Here the de-segment normally has в 
minimum content of a form of the verb complex preceded by a substantival 
form, e.g. [woomen Каз huey-de ney-tian] ‘ the day we bad our meeting’. Forms 
containing a restricted determinate normally have no colligability with 
de-segments at all. Substantival suffixes do not occur after restricted deter- 
minates or after the zero form of a determinate. They may occur after any 
other form, but occur only rarely after a marked specific form.? 

In major colligation the reduplicated form [tian-tiam] and the unmarked 
specific form [jin-ttan] occur in pre-verbal position only, whilst the zero form 
occurs in post-verbal position only. All other forms containing unrestricted 
determinates may occur in either position. ? 

Restricted determinates, on the other hand, occur either in pre-verbal 
position only, e.g. 4-kuall ‘ together ', or in post-verbal position only, e.g. i-kann 
in kann t-kann ‘have a look’. They may therefore be distinguished accordingly. 
Pre-verbal restricted determinates are few in number, and include luh in [2-42] 

1 of, also note 3, p. 343, above. 


lof. Mandarin Primer, p. 205, Gangz tay ‘Iney-kuay yunisae-de shangtour-yowbial] ‘° just 
above and to the right of that cloud’. 
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‘the same way ’, kuall in [t-kuall] ‘ together ’, and gong in [1-gong] ‘ altogether '. 
Post-verbal restricted determinates may usually be described as a reduplicated 
form of the preceding verb, e.g. kann in kann [1-kann] * have a look’. There are 
a few others like shtah in rang woo daa [¢-shtah] * let me have a go’ and deal in 
ta jun-tian hao [i-deal] ‘ he’s a little better to-day ’. 

If we except ¢-deal, then the context in which the major colligation VERB 
[NDave RDate] occurs is not dissimilar to that in which we find the major 
colligation Vers [Dor Noun]. Indeed, the two forms can be observed alternately 
in the same context, e.g. woo shit [t-shit] shoou chiuh and woo shii [geh shoou] 
chiuh ‘I’m going to wash my hands ’. ‚ 

Some restricted determinates occur in pairs only, and position in major 
colligation is then fixed for each pair. Thus [san-buh-leang-buh] occurs only in 
а de-segment preceding a verb, and [wwuu-yann-ltow-seh] only after а de-segment 
consisting of a verb, e.g. ta [san-buh-leang-buh]-de paohwetlatle ‘ he came running 
back two or three steps at a time’, ta chuan-de [wuuyann-ltow-seh] ° his clothes 
were all colours of the rainbow ’. 

From a notional point of view it is interesting that nearly every example of 
an unrestricted determinate form is an expression of time or place or measure- 
ment, and that nearly all examples of unmarked specific forms are expressions 
of time, whilst examples of marked specific forms are expressions of place. 


EXAMPLES 
1. DDave-Date 
DDave-NDave-Date 
De-seg-DDave-Date 
[jey-bial] tzoou | Walk on this side ! 
[jey-ji-tian] woo meiyeou chuchiuh]. I haven't been going out for the last 
few days. 
[woo lai-de ney-hwei] ta meiyeou tzay When I came that time he wasn’t 
Ла. at home. 
woo [tour-i-tsyh lai-de ney-tian]niimen The day I came for the first time you 
dou bu-tzay jia. were none of you ab home. 
2. NDave-Date 
NDave-Date-S 


woomen [i-tian] yeou liow tarng keh. We have sıx lessons a day. 
ta sweiran [san-chuh] show shangle, Although he'd been wounded three 
hairsh pinminq haanj wanq chyan times (lit.: in three places) he 


pao. went on running forward shouting 
at the top of his voice. 
ta syyle [san-nian] le ! He's been dead for three years ! 
nii jyhshao gaule [san-teuenn]. You've grown at least three inches. 
nii jey Шапа che sh [jii-maalih] 1 What horse power is your car ? 


1 of, p. 347 above. 
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It rained for three days without 
stopping. 

Та this piece really thirty feet long ? 

He came back after three years. 

He’s about thirty. 


I shall never know how to thank you 
(lit.: Mr. Wen) for all your help. 


He follows me just everywhere (lit. : 
never a step does he leave me). 
Each and every one of Mr. Hour's 

lectures is excellent. 


I'm going to a class and shan't be 
through until three. 

We're going to Mr. Wu's to celebrate 
the new year. 

They're just chatting. 


They don’t break up until next 
Tuesday fortnight. 

Surely he died the year before last ? 

Until last year there was no railway, 
and one couldn’t go by road either. 


The two of them walked right up to 
the front of the gate. 

They live in the West of England. 

There is a great deal of industry in 
the North of England. 

They’re letting off fireworks behind 
the house. 


I live outside the South Gate, too, 
let’s go together ! 
She spent twenty dollars altogether. 


Let me drive it about a bit and try 
it out. 
Stay a while ! it’s still quite early. 
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ney geh shyrhow shiah yeu shiahle [san- 
tian] yee bu-]yy. 

jey-kuay yeou [san-janq| charng ma ? 

[san-nian-yiihow] ta jiow hweilaile. 

ta yeou [sanshyr-suey-tzuooyow]. 

3. Date-Date 

Wen Shiansheng [chuh-chuh]-de bang 
mang bu jydaw tzeeme gaanshieh 
hao. | 

ta tzoongsh genj woo, [buh-buh] 
bu-likai. 

Hour Shiansheng jiau shu [keh-keh] 
dou hao. 

4. Zero form 

woo shang [keh] chiuh, san dean jong 
tsair shiah [keh]. 

woomen daw Wu Shiansheng nall chiuh 
guoh [nian]. 

tamen tzay tarn [tian]. 


5. Unmarked specific form 

tamen [shiahshiah-shmgchyi-ell] tsair 
fang jiah ne. 

ta sh [chyan-nian] syy-de ba ? 

[chiuh-nian-yiichyan] meiyeou tieeluh, 
maaluh yee bu-tong. 

6. Marked specific form 

tamen lea 1-]уг tzoou daw [men-de 
chyan-tour]. 

tamen juhtzay [Inggwo-de shi-buh]. 

[Inggwo-de beei-buh] gongyeh fadar. 


tamen tzay [farngtz-de howtour] fanq 
pawchonq. 

7. Pre-verbal restricted determinates 

woo yee  juhtzay | nan-men-way, 
tzarmen [i-luh] tzoou ba ! 

ta [i-gonq] huale ellshyr kuay chyan. 

8. Post-verbal restricted determinates 

nii shian rang woo kai [jii-tanq] shyh 
[shyh] kann. 

tzay tzuoh [i-tzuoh] ba ! hair tzao. 
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nii baa kuhtz chuanshanq shyh [i-shyh] Try the trousers оп! 


' kann | 
nii shian ranq woo shoushyr[shoushyr] Let me tidy up first and then we can 
woo tzay chuchiuh wal. ` go out. 


9. Pair determinates NDave-RDate-NDave-RDate 
jey-geh shingchyi  [i-tiani-tian]de The days have just slipped by this 


guohchiuhle. week. 

јеу-Јјапп shyhchyng fei 2020-06 We’ll have to sort out this whole 
[i-ching-ell bair] bu-kee. question so that everything’s 
А > crystal clear. 

tamen leang geh gang shuole [san-yan- They hadn’t said more than a few 
leang-yeu] jiow daachiilaile. words to each other when they 


came to blows. 
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East Himalayish 
By ROBERT SHAFER 


RIAN Н. HODGSON’S vocabulary of the ‘ Kiranti ' ! contains a jumble of 

dialects, those in adjoining columns seldom being closely related to each 

other. But his vocabulary has the advantage that all the dialects listed by him 
belong to one Tibeto-Burmic group, which we may call East Himalayish. 

The confusion in Hodgson’s list was added to by Sten Konow in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Не correctly added Limbu, but incorrectly added 
Dhimal, Thami, and apparently Vayu, Téepang, Kusunda, Bhramu, and 
Thaksya. Kusunda is not even a Sino-Tibetan language. Dhimal and Toto, 
the latter placed by Konow in his non-pronominalized group, make up an 
independent group which I have called Dhimalish. Thami and Bhramu are 
closely related and do not belong in the eastern group; I have tentatively 
classified them as forming the Eastern Branch of West Himalayish. Vayu and 
Tsepang have more in common with Magari, and I would consider the three to 
form the West Himalayish group. And Thaksya belongs with Murmi and Gurung 
in the Gurung Branch of Bodish. Evidence for these relationships was 
presented elsewhere, and Konow's misclassifications are mentioned here only 
to explain why such languages were not considered in this paper. At this point 
we may bring some order in Hodgson's confusion of dialects, adding Limbu and 
the Khambu and Rai published in the Linguistic Survey of India :— 

Bopic Drvision 
EAST HIMALAYISH SECTION 
Western Branch 

Bahing 
Sunwari 

Thulung 

Téaurasya 

Dumi Unit 
Dumi 
Khaling 
Rai 

1 ' Comparative Vocabulary of the Several Languages (Dialects) of the Celebrated People 
Called Kirintis, now Occupying the Eastern-most Province of the Kingdom of Népal, or the Baan 
of the River Arun, Which Province هد‎ Named after Them Kirant’, JAIB., 26 (1857), 333-371. 

з Konow included all these under the seotion on ‘ Eastern Pronominalized Languages '. But 
on p. 274 of pt. 1 of Vol. 1, Linguistio Survey of India, he stated : ‘Some other Nepalese dialects 
such as Vayu, Chépüng, ote., will be added as a kind of appendix’. Perhaps he was intentionally 
vague because of uncertainty of the genetio relationship. 

з Kusunda am ‘eat’ corresponds to Karenio, and Kusunda ip-tu ‘sleep’ to Tibeto-Burmio 


ip ~ im; and а few words are obvious borrowmgs from Indic. But the greater part of the 
vocabulary does not correspond to that of any language I recall. 
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Eastern, Branch 
Khambu Unit Bontawa: Unit 
Khambu Rodong 
Kulung Waling 
Sangpang Rungtéhenbung 
Natshereng Kiranti 
Dungmali 
Lambitéhong 
Téhingtang 
Lohorong 
Balali 
Limbu 
Yakha 


Thulung approaches the Bahing Unit more nearly than any of the others. 
Téaurasya more nearly resembles Thulung. The units of the Western Branch 
diverge more from each other than those of the Eastern Branch. The Khambu 
Unit more nearly approaches the Western Branch then does the Bontawa Unit. 
The classification of the dialects depends largely upon phonetics, but in part on 
vocabulary ; the morphology is too poorly known to serve as a basis of 
classification at present. 

The following study will serve at the same time as a substantiation of the 
above classification and as an initial study of the phonetics of the group.! 

1 Studies in the comparative grammar of Tibeto-Burmio es are rather widely scattered, 
and ıt may be well to give a résumé here of work so far published on particular groups. 


Воро 
* Studies in the Morphology of Bodic Verbs ', BSOAS., 12 (1951), 702-724, 1017-1081. 
West Central Himalayish in ‘ Classification of Some Languages of the Himalayas’, Journ. 
Bihar Hes. Soc., 86, pta. 3—4 (1950), 208-214. | 
Gurung Branch of Bodish, ibid., 196-208. 
* Prefixed n-, ng- in Tibetan ’ апа ‘ Preflxed m- in Tibetan ', Sino-Tibetica, пов. 1 and 3 (1938). 


The present paper. 
Burmo i . 
* The Link between Burmese and Lolo’ and ‘ Phunoi and Akha Tones’, Sino-T'ibetica; nos. 2 
and 4 (1038). 


* Phonétique historique des langues lolo ’, ТР., 41 (1952), 191-229. 

* The Linguistic Relationship of Mru ', Journ. Burma Res. Koc., 31 (1941), pt. 2, no. 2. 
‘Further Analysis of the Pyu Inscriptions’, HJ. AS., 7 (1943), 348—855. د‎ i 
' Khimi Grammar and Vocabulary ’, BSOAS., 11 (1944), 386-434. ! 
* Phonetik der Alt-Kuki-Mundarten ', ZDMG., 102 (1952), 262-279. ; 


UROGLASSIFIED ' 

* Hruso ', BSOAS., 12 (1947), 184-196. ' 

Dhimalish in Journ. Bihar Res. Soc., 30, pta. 3-4 (1950), 208—7. ' 

I have not marked the length of vowels, for the recdrd of them is either too imperfect to be 
significant ог vowel length depends upon factors too complex to determine here. I have 
occasionally noted a short vowel where it appears epenthetio. 

In the formulation of the phonetic equations, aspiration of eonant initials has been disregarded 
on the assumption that initials, as in Bodish, are somewhat more aspirated than in English and 
that this has been irregularly noted. ‘ 

Old Bodish verb forms are given in the perfeot. 

Beeides Hodgson's article (cited in n. 1, p. 856) апа the LSI, the writer has referred to the 
following articles by Stuart N. Wolfenden: ‘A Specimen of the Sangpàng Dialeot', AO., 12 
(1933), 71-9; ‘Specimen of a Khambu Dialect from Dilpa, Nepal’, J RAS., (1933), 845—856; 

A Specimen of the Külung Dialect’, AO., 18 (1984), 35-43; and also to A. Campbell, ‘Note on 
the Limboos, and other Hill Tribes hitherto undescribed ’, JASB., 9 (1840), 595-615. 
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EAST HIMALAYISH 


В. SHAFER— 


TABLE 2,—SoNANT Stop INITIALS 


village six give snake оо 


abu — g 
pa س‎ 
bu- bin 
bu- bi 
fue س‎ g 
bi- bi- g 
bei b g 
b'ei bai 

— Wi g 

— p k 
ps рі k 
ри р? k 
puu pi k 
pu- p k 

— k 
pu- pẹ 
pw pë k 
pu- pit k 
py, рі k 
pit 

pu- { pik k 
pu- pi 
po W 

— pit k 
pu pik 


— drg byin 
— (k'rok) pe 
du — — 
del = = 
del x Zo 
del — bi 
del — bi- 
del — bi- 


3 
3 


yal — р 


РЕТ 
ER 
8 3 


ў 
Š 
3 


grain sour 
- déyur 
— dui 
—  díyur- 
día- déur- 
diya -déur 
día = d£ar- 
téa- -diur 
téa- ібш- 
ióa- -téar- 
téa aur- 
téa sun- 
tóa- sun 
аш 
Ha. sun 
téa- — eu- 
— sun 
На ain- 
ta. W- 
tóa- au- 
"I.e. d'u? 


(Lolo *dza) 
déa- 
déa- 


(Le. g'u) 


d£yu 


tha 
táo 


gu 





There is almost no certain data on unaspirated surd initials in Hast Himalayish. 
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eight 
brgyad r 
Аға т 
ya r! 
yo’ т^ 
1 r? 
— r? 
ri r3 
rim r? 
ri- r 
re- r 
re- r,g* 
rek- ng* 
— r 
rai- r 
d "y 5 
re- yt 
== ЕД 
ON r8 
— T, y 
v f, Y 
ye- y 
ye- "y 
yet- y 
yetá- y 


bone 





to stand to laugh salt 
— sred- 1 — 
(Bunan) 
тар ray d 
Um frir v 
ram- (obl) | rie- 
rop- ris m 
yep"- ris- == 
gam- res- — 
rip- rel-še ram 
rep- ret-se ram 
rep- — — 
-rep- — — 
мер. ges- gum 
rip- g'is rum 
rep- hres- ram 
re- riy- rum 
yew- 1y- yum 
iy- 

mi {2 Уи 
yew- iy- yum 
reb- rig- yum 
yeb- ris- yum 
yeb ret yum 
yeb- yi yum 
yeb- yu- yum 

— yer- yum 

= yut- yum 








The problem is complicated because we do not know the TB form for any of 
these words. We have a phonetic cluster in O. Bod. brgyad ‘8’, but we still do 
not know the precise TB form of this word. Mikir has ardéap ‘ to stand’ and 
tsap occurs in a number of Naga Kukish and Nagish (Вагіс) languages in 
comparison with M. Bur. rap. Even for an apparently phonetically simple word 
such as О. Bod. rus-pa ‘ bone’, we have a possible indication in Bah. ré-sye, 


* But not ın ‘ eight’, where the phonetic cluster creates complications. 


* Assuming that the word for ‘ salt’ is borrowed from another dialect. 


1 C£ О. Bod. rgod. 


3 But -l- when medial. 


1t Т.е. ғ grasseyó ? 
*Le.rt 
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Sunwari ru-se compared with the Bontawa Unit sa-rw, and Dumi sa-lu 
> *sa-ru of a reversal of the elements of a compound and hence that -s- of 
O. Bod. rus-pa is only the remains of the second part of a compound. 

Under present conditions one can only state that r- is generally retained in 
the Western Branch and in Rodong, that it may have become r grasseyé in the 
Khambu Unit, and that it tends to become y in the other dialects of the Eastern 
Branch. 

To economize on space no tables will be presented on the other sonant 
continuant initials: the nasals and J. For опе may see that they are generally 
entirely regular: for % see the first three entries in Table 5 and the first entry 
in Table 6 ; for »8ee ear ’ in Table 5 and ‘ sky ' in Table 6 ; for m see ‘ mother’ 
and ‘not’ in Table 5 and ‘ fire’ in Table 7; for l see ‘moon’ in Table 5 and 
“road ’ in Table 6. 

Initial ny is not, however, regular. It becomes y in the Eastern branch ; 
see * hear ' in Table 6. 

East Himalayish agrees with Burmese in that dental affricates fell together 
with the palatal affricates (see ‘fat’ in Table 1, ‘eat’ in Table 2), while the 
palatal sibilant (4) fell together with the dental sibilant (s) (see ‘ die’ in Table 7 
and ‘ tree, wood’ in Table 8). 

In the following table, No. 4, are assembled the data regarding medial *-r- 
and *-l-; but we have some scattered additional evidence to indicate that -r- 
is preserved in W.-E. Himalayish : M. Bur. Ari‘ grind ', Bah. k‘rit-; О. Bod. 
bkres-pa ‘hunger’, Téaur. kre-m-, perhaps Thulung krur-m; О. Bod. gro 
‘wheat’, Tsaur. gro-bo-ma ‘maize’; Barish той ‘horn’, Bahing 97018, 
Sunwazi guro, Dumi той, Khaling -g‘ron ; О. Bod. bro-ba ‘ taste °, Bah. bro. 

We also have additional indications that, although the -r- of dr was preserved 
in W.-E. Himalayish, the d dropped in that branch: O. Bod. dri ‘ odour’, 
Bah. ré; О. Bod. dri-ma ‘ dirt’, Bah. ri-. 

Where consonants other than stop consonants preceded -r-, an epenthetic 
vowel seems to have been inserted in the dialects of the Western Branch : 
M. Bur. -mri ‘ tail’, Bah. тет; W. Him. *srans ‘horse’, Sunwari Sdra. 

There is one further bit of evidence that -r- dropped in the Eastern Branch : 
О. Bod. bran ‘ dwelling’, Yakha pan ' house ’. 

If Hodgson's -l- is to be trusted, I should consider Rodong kli ‘ dog’ a 
loan word. 


1 This is not true of Tásurasya: do-bu ear, Kulung no-bo; dé name, Kulung nin; dwam 
sun, Kulung nam; du-téo good, Waling nu; b:si eye, Thulung mik'-si; bim-sta understand, 
Thulung mim-da. Nasals generally become the corresponding sonant stop in Tésurasya; but 
we find Táaur. mi fire without this shift. 

Also it is not true of the initial in ‘name’ where we find only in Limbu the m we should 
expect, but elsewhere in East Himalayish n (see Table 8). This is probably due to palatalization of 
m by the following front vowel, which in this root is peouliar. I have never been able to define 
the peculiarity of this vowel, perhaps yi or t, but I am not sure. I have only noted that phonetic 
peculsrities do show up in this root in various Tibeto-Burmio languages. 
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EAST HIMALAYISH 


TABLE 4.—MEDIAL SEMIVOWELS 


oall hot 
bret- glu- 
blet- — 
— glyo- 
blet’- — 
blat- glo- 
brat- — 


weep віх foot 


hand, 
k'rab- drug — 
— (k'rok) — 
— ruk- blem 
= ruk -ble 


8 
2 
& 
3 





k'rap- — — 

— re ‘71? — 

= те plem- 

— ro(b-pu)| __ 

t T7 > 

МЕЕ tuk- 25 
k'ap- tuk’- — 
k'ap- tuk- — 
k'ap- — — 
k'ap- tuk’- -p'e-ma 
k'aw- tuk- — 
k'aw- tuk- p'e-ma 
k'av- tuk- p'e-ma 
k'ab- tuk? — 
hab- — — 
hab- — — 
hab- tuk- -p'ek-ma 
k'ab- tuk’- -p'ek'-ma 
hab- tuk- p'e 
hab- шр рі 




















moon child 
zla-ba ts'a 
lá вах 
la -tóa 
la- zu 
—  -t$o- 
Iu -téyo 
lya — 
la- téu 
la ió'a 
la а 
la isa 
la- іа 
la- іа 
la- ifa 
la- t'a 
la- i 
la- = 
la- = 
la- = 
la = 
la == 
la- zu 
la = 


R. SHAFER— 


TABLE 5.—*-a 


ear father mother not 


та 


má 
ma 
mo 


è 
5 


è 
И: 


та 


Е ЁЁ 


à 


rna-ba ра 
паў b'á 
-nó -pa 
no- po- 


ne-t$o -pu 


ғ 
5 
SRY 


5 8 8 
FORO 


“pa 


-pa 


ne- pa 
na- та 


1 But a < *-4. 


fish grain 
nya — 
па س‎ 
һаг déa- 
паш — 
no 5-5 
no- déa- 
no diya 
Ao día 
na tsa- 
na téa- 
na tia- 
na- téa 
ħa téa 
ha the 
na TUS 
"na tsa- 
na- iéa- 
na- — 
ha- tia 
na téa- 
na — 
na- tia 


5 B 


fa- 
fa- 


-RG 


-ña 








۰ 
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A following palatal changes & to a front vowel in the Dumi Unit and а 
following labial changes a to o in Khambu and Kulung in the word for ‘ ear’. 
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a? 


a? 


hear 


hog foot weep sky road 
p'ag-pa lin k'rab nam lam 
€ & jump 2 
(Кап.) 

— — — — lam‘ 

po — — nam lam 
‘ sun , 
po — — na la 
bo — k'rap- nem lam 
pa — k'rap- dwam lam 
po — — nam lam- 
po — — nam lam- 
po — — nam lam- 
bo lon — nam lam 
boo lon k'ap- nam lam 
bag (W) lan- k'ap- nam- lam 
boo — k'ap- nam lam 
bo — k'ap- mam lam 
bok lan kaw- nam- lam 
bak (W) lan kaw- nam lam 
b'ag — k'ave- nam lam 
pak’ lan k'ab- nam lam 
p'ak lan hab- nam lam- 
p'ak lan hab- | nam lam- 
bak’ lan hab- тат lam 
ba’ laf k'ab- nam lam 
p ak lan hab- nam lam 
pak lan hab- | nam lam- 
1 But -ya- > i. 
? But -ya- > e. 


з But -a- + guttural > о; -ya- > e. 
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TABLE 7.—*-i, -e 




















potato dog give go man four die fire fruit 
skyi-ba kyi (byin) pi- m ba éi me зе 
(Almora) «*bi 
— — pe — — de 86 mij ابي‎ 
— kli- — p — k — mi si- 
— — — p — k — mi — 
— Ele — b mi- bi — ты ai- 
— idi — pi- — pi- — mi — 
ki kli bi pu — (Куй) — mi — 
$ , 
— kle- bi- pi- — (bad) — mi — 
Em ki- bi pi- mi- (Каш) — mi — 
— ke- pi — mi- li- 8i- mi — 
k'e ke- pi- — mi- d — т 8 
ЁЗ — p- — mi- la- si- mi si 
k'i- — pi us mi di — mi eusa 
-ks kü — — mi- lyu- — mi — 
-k'i — pu — mi la- — mi — -8t- 
-ki — ры — ma- la- sa- mi -81- 
-ki — pai — ma- la- — mi -si 
-k5 — pi- — mi- li- — mi -si 
ЕЧ — p- — — سے‎ — mi іа 
Es: — pu 525 — — — mi 31 
ki — рі. — m he س‎ m s 
Ku — p — mi- d — mi -si 
k'e — pi- — -mi Hl- si- me ае 
k'e — pi ENS -mi li- si- mi س‎ 
1 م‎ after guttural initials ? 3 4 after guttural initials ? 
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Hodgson's tendency to write -u after labial initials perhaps represents an 
- with lip rounding, something similar to French v. 
Irregularity in the final vowel of the word for ‘four’ is also shown in the 
Burmish languages, perhaps due to the primitive palatal. 
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41 


$a 


4% 


41 


Taste 8.—*-i- 
tree, 
name wood house 
min Sin yim 
-mań sat Cim) 
nin sin k'yim 
ne — k'i 
па% san — 
di sin — 
kim 
nan. san kam 
nan san kam 
— — kim 
nin — Kim 
nin sin Kim 
nam san kim 
na ваа Kim 
nan san kim 
nan 885 kim 
nah san- kim 
nun зап- km 
nan san Kim 
nin sin кчт 
na^ ean — 
nin sin Kim 
nar sin kim 
min sin him 
nin an — 


* .a- before final gutturals. 


eye one 








mik tik 
mik — 





1.a- before *-n. 
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TaBLE 9.—*.e- ? *-уа- ? 


tongue woman 


leb-'tolick' bud-med e 


(W. Him.) 
lyam — ya 
le — e 
— — e 
— — e 
— — e 
— — 6 
Jem — в 
lem — в 
— — e 
— — e 
= = ya 
— — ? 
— — é 
— melá-té'a- 1 e 
— — в 
— — 6 
— meté-t8a e 
— meté-tó'a 6 
— me- e 
سن‎ — e 
— mei (G) e 
lem met-tó'a e 
теі-муоп-та 


village 


to hear black 


kep ‘ear? — 
(Mag.) 











1 .4 assimilated to the initial of the second part of the compound. 


This phoneme is probably represented in most of the northern Tibeto- 
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Burmic languages by -e-, but we have insufficient data to determine whether 
this was the Sino-Tibetan value of the phoneme. 
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EAST HIMALAYISH 


TABLE 10.—*.u, -u- 


8rd pers. 
snake pron. nine six to drink flower stone 
abu bu dgu drug ül'uhs pun- lin u u 
(Vaya) (Kuki) 7: 
pui — kui k'rok — (-pwan) (kyok) “ti -0- 
bu- — g'u ruk- tun- p'un luh u u 
bu- — gi ruk fus pu -lu u u 
pu u gu ru dun- bun- lun “u w 
bi- — — — tu- p'u- lun ? u 
b'ei — re‘7’ н pum- lun Е $ 
b'ei u g'u re iyun- pun- lun 1 1 
— — — то- tun — — 1 1 
— — — tuk- — — — - u 
pu 10-a — tuk’. dun’- bun- lun u 
pu ч-т — tuk- dun bum- lun ч 
pus uw wm — — duh bu luu u 
pu — — tuk’- duń- bumnha lun’. чом 
— — tuk- dun- bun lun- 
pu- — — tuk- dun- bun- lun’. 
pa- — — tuk- dun bun- lun- ч 
рч- — — tuk’- tun pun lut- “u u 
pu — — — Fur pun lun 
‚ | pu- ч == — Ёш pun lun- 
pu- um — tuk- duh bun lun 
pu ч — tuk’- dun- bun lw- 
— — — tuk- tun- puts lun 
pu- u — tuk- uh? pu^ lun- u u 





1 In the Dumi unit probably a mixed vowel (see ‘ snake’, ‘ six’, ‘ drink’). 


3 Initial omitted by typographical error ? 
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TABLE 11.—*-p, -t 








Dralect weep stand come lan go 

О. Bod. . | &'rab- — — b bsad не 4 
M. Bur. р тар — p sat — i 

hi е тар- 5 

E ram- (obl.) 2 ne t 
Sunwari . — rop- — p sat — t 
Thulung k'rap- yep’- — p sed-a — 1 
Taur, . | k'rap- yam- — p syai — i 
Dumi . — rip- — p sed-  k'ots-(t5e) ١ 
Khaling . — rep- — p sed- k'oi-áe H 
Rai : — rep — p — Kut-a 1 
Khambu — -rep- — p sei- k'at- i 
Kulung k'ap- rep- — p set- k'at- і 
Bangp. k'ap- тїр- — 2 sii- k'at- i 
Natéh. k'ap- rep- — p sit- га 1 
Rodong k'ap- re- — p — t 
Waling k'aw- yew- — w ser- k'ar- r 
Rungtéh. kaw- — — w ser- — kar r 
Kiranti k'av- yew- — 10,9 ser- k'ar- r 
Dungm. . | k'ab reb- b {= Kad. а? 
Lambitéh. | hab yeb- t'ab- b sr- Хай" 4? 
Téhing. hab yeb- tab- b ser k'ad- d! 
Lohor. . | hab- yeb- - Ц ra а 
Balali k'ab- yeb- dab- b sed. — k'ed- d 
Limbu hab- — — b ser- — r 
Yakha hab- — — b si- ky. 0 








Final -k has been too irregularly recorded to make it worth while to present : 
in a table. It seems probable that it has been replaced by a glottal stop in 
W.-E. Himalayish except before suffixes, but that it is preserved in E.—E. 
Himalayish (see ‘ plantain ’, ‘ hog’ in Table 6, ' eye’, ‘one’ in Table 8, ‘ six’ 
in Table 10, and cf. О. Bod. lag ‘ arm’, Thulung lwa, Téaur. la). 

As for ~p, -t, one may state that they are surd from Bahing through 
Rodong—with very few exceptions, but that they become sonants from Waling 
through Yakha (*-t apparently being dropped in Yakha). In the Waling Unit, 
these final consonante became semivowels: *-p > -w, *-t > 4. 
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sats n 


5 
оз oc а 


паше 


nan 


EAST HIMALAYISH 


TABLE 12,—*-% 


drink short flower stone 
duns tun-ba pun- luh 
(Vayu) (Kuki) 
= —  -pwah (kyok) 
tun- — pur lun 
tun tu p'u -lu 
dun — bun- lun 
tu- — pu lun 
tin — pum-ma lu^ 
tyun’ — pun-ma lun 
мА — — — 
dun- — bun lun 
dun- — bum-wa lun 
dun- — bu luu 
dun- — ийла — luX- 
dun- — bus lun- 
dun- dun- bun- lua’- 


tun tuh- pur lun- 
un — pun lun 
tu — pur lun- 
dun- — bun lun- 


tun- — p'uh lun 
anu 1 — pun lun- 
1 A misprint ? 








horn, 
Dialect head 
О. Bod. — 
M. Bur. — 
Bashing — 
Sunwari — 
Thulung — 
Téaur — 
Dumi d'oh 
Khaling . |-d'on 
Rai . — 
Khambu toh 
Kulung ton 
Bangp. - tam 
Natéch. taa 
Rodong — 
Waling  . | tan 
Rungtéh. . | tan 
Kiranti tan 
Dungm. . | ёф 
Lambitéh. tan 
Téhing. tan 
Lohor. tan 
Balali -tan 
Limbu tan 
Yakha tan 


For final *-n, see ‘ hear’ in Table 6. Note also О. Bod. rkun-ma ‘ thief’, 


Bahing kun-táa. 


























Dialect [road sky house sweet tongue | hair three 
О. Bod. lam nam k'yim — tim-po — *te‘am gsum m m 
(W. Him.) 
М. Bur. lam\ — (im) — — t'am sun m m" 
Bahing lam nam kim -diim ат iiam sam m m 
Sunwari la na kG dá le tah san 0 ^4 
Thulung lam nem — -déin — ewem гушт ті т 
'Тёалг. lam — — — -dé-lu- — som sum- m m 
Dumi lam- nam kim — — ит su- m'm 0 
Khaling . | lam- nam kam — — -üm- su- m m 0 
Rai lam- nam kim — lem -зат Su- m m 0 
Khambu lam nam kim — im -san sup- m np 
Kulung lam nam km — — -sum sup'- m т p 
Валар lam nam- kim — — -эат sum- m m 
Natéh. lam nam kim — — sam su- m m 0 
Rodong lam nam kim — — — sum'- m m 
Waling lam nam kim — — — em- m m 
Rungtéh. lam nam Kim — — — eum- m m 
Kıranti lam nam Kim — — — sum- m m 
Dungm lam nam Kim — — — sum’. m m 
Lambitéh. | lam- nam Kim — — — sum- m m 
Téhing lam- nam — — — — sum- m m 
Lohor. lam nam kim — — — sum- m m 
Balali lam nam Kim — — ami — m m 
Limbu . | lam лат him — — — sum- m m 
Yakha . | lam- nam — — lem — sum'- m m 
КОЛЛ В هف«‎ 


I do not recall finding the Middle Burmese distinction between - and -% 
reflected in the phonetic equations of any other Sino-Tibetan group. But here 
we apparently have M. Bur. -m —Sunwari -0, M. Bur. -t—Sunwari -h. Both 
Hodgson and the LSI agree on -^ in the words for ‘hair’ and ‘three’ in 
Sunwari, and on -0 in the word for ‘ house’. Some of the phonetic peculiari- 
ties of the final in the word for ‘three’ seem to due to a final glottal stop 
which the other words do not have. 
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TABLE 14.—*-r, i 








Dialect | sour village level 
O. Bod. : — — — 
M. Bur — — = 
Bahing déyur- dyal — r l 
Sunwari du- — — 0 - 
Thulung déyur. del — f i 
j Tsaur. , déur del — r 1 
Dum . -déur del -del-mo r І 
Khaling d£'ar' del — r l 
Ra ٠ — del- — - d 
Khambu — tel- — - i 
Kulung. -déur tel- tel ma r i 
Sangp téur- te tem’-ma т ? 
Natéh. -tar- tyal -tel-ma r 1 
Rodong 8ur tun- tem-ma r n 
Waling sun ten — non 
Rungtáh. вил ten. -tem-ma moon 
Kiranti 8-00 ten — t n 
Dungm 8un ten tem-ma mn n 
Lambitáh. 8ц- ten ten-lan- ? » 
Téhing. sun-ta ten — n n^ 
Lohor. ain'-ta — tem -ma ^ n? 
Balali si -tu ien — ? n 
Limbu — — — اب‎ e 
Yakha su ten dem-ma n 








We have evidence that O. Bod. -r = W.-K. -r in: О. Bod. k‘or- ‘ fence, 
circumference °’, Bah. k‘or ‘ fence’, Dumi k‘o-k‘or’- ‘round’, Khaling k‘a-k‘ar- 
(for the vowel, cf. the Khaling word for ‘ sour ' in the table) ; W. Bod. kyir-kyir 
‘round’, Bah. &4r-k'r-, Thulung Ki-ker-, Sangp. k‘t-k‘tr-. We can correlate 
W.-E. -l with Vayu -l: Vayu -kul ‘ round’, Sunwari -kul, Natsh. -kol-. 

The words for ‘level’ have been added because Dumi, Kulung, and 
Natéhereng show that the East Himalayish root was del. The final consonant 
changed to -% or -n in the Bontawa Unit and this was assimilated to the initial 
of the following suffix -ma ; the -n is still preserved in this word in Lambitáhong, 
where -lan-, not -ma, was suffixed. 
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PREFIXES 

The only indications of primitive prefixes being preserved are in the words 
for ‘ four ’ in certain dialects: Thulung bli, Téaurasya p‘t, Dumi d‘yal, Khaling 
b'al, Rai b‘alu-, compared with O. Bod. bét > #041; for ‘six’: E.-E. Him. 
‚ tuk’-, tuk-, compared with O. Bod. drug; and ‘tongue’: Limbu le-, compared ; 
with О. Bod. ltée. We may judge from this that the prefix has only been preserved 
when the following consonant has been dropped as in Е.Е. ‘six’, Limbu 
* tongue ’, or Téaurasya ‘four’, or where a vowel occurred or has been inserted 
before the second consonant as in Dumi Unit words for ‘ four’, or where the 
consonantal initial cluster was pronounceable in the particular dialect, as 
Thulung bis. 

The materials available are insufficient to determine whether prefixes 
caused aspiration of the initial or change of tone. 


| ARCHAIC DIALECTS 

Of course a record of any of the East Himalayish dialects would be welcome 
to the linguist if the tones were marked. But frequently a recorder takes down 
2 rather degenerate dialect because he has no guide to more archaic ones. It may 
be well to point out here, therefore, that Thulung is the most archaic of the 
East Himalayish dialects and a precise and extensive recording of it would be 
of the greatest value to the comparative grammar of Sino-Tibetan. Téaurasya 
is а somewhat altered form of Thulung. The Dumi Unit would also repay 
investigation, but it seems to contain phonemes that would require a fair 
knowledge of phonetics to record correctly. 


Particle-Noun Complexes іп a Berber Dialect (Zuara) + 
By Т. F. MrromeLL 


“DPDARTICLE’ and ‘Noun’ are not a prtor categories of universal applica- 
bility. Ad hoc definition of their ‘ meaning’ is given under A. Detailed 
` description of structural relations observable between them follows at B. 


А. 
° WORDS ° AND PARTIOLES 


It 18 possible to abstract from the text a great number of recurrent elements 
most of which may occur аз a sentence or complete utterance, i.e. be bounded 
by silence. Examples are netta, yutef, axemmas, yadi, yella. These elements, 
which may tentatively be called ' words ', are in some cases capable of further 
analysis but no part of them may occur as a sentence. 

Substitution permits a preliminary classification of the material into words 
and particles. In the example 

notta yutof 

we can substitute for yutof such words as ma[oey, yers, xir, mani, etc. Others, 
as yadi, din, deh, cannot be substituted for yutef without the introduction of 
a third word, for example, yella, as in 

netta yella yadi 
Other words again, like axommas, agbih,? elmugollom, cannot be substituted 
for yutef without the introduction of a further element, for example, d, as in 

netta d-axommas 
The element d may be termed a particle (P) : particles do not occur as sentences. 


NoMINALS AND NOUNS 


Every word which, substituted for yutef above, cannot? be separated 
from netta by d may be eliminated as ‘ not-nominal' for the purpose of the 
article. Conversely, any word which may be substituted for axemmas above 
is nominal. For collocational reasons not every nominal can be substituted 
for axommas in notta daxommas. If netta is omitted and the new example 
daxemmas used instead, then again every word substitutable for axommas 
is nominal and, moreover, every nominal may be aubstituted. 


1 The dialect is that of the Zuara district in Tripolitania near the Tunisian border. My 
researoh assistant durmg the past two years has been Mr. Ramadan Hadji Azzabi who, aged 25, 
18 a native of Zuara where he lived until his family moved to Tripoli a few years ago. His family 
18 an old Zuara one, many of whose members still live in the town. Mr. Azzabi's mother and 
father, brothers and sisters are all natives of Zuara and Berber is the language of the home. 

* In the systematic transcription so-called emphatic or velarised consonants are written 
в % (respectively breathed and voiced denti-alveolar fricatives), t, d (breathed and voiced denti- 
alveolar plosives) and p (voiced alveolar flap). The symbols z, j and y are used respectively 
for a voiced pharyngal fricative, a voiced palato-alveolar fricative and a palatal semi-vowel (see 
also note 2, p. 380). The acute accent is used where necessary to indicate the prominent 
&yllable. 

5 Те use of ‘ cannot’ is neoessary Since & few nominals, e.g. manwu ['mammu], do not 
perforce require d. fatta dmanwu and natta manwu are both possible. 
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Nouns are a sub-category of nominals. There are other sub-categories 
one of which, labelled in anticipation ‘ personal pronoun’, may be formally 
established on the basis of grammatical concord in two-word complexes of which 
the first word is nominal and the second verbal. The following ten sentences 
illustrate this type of complex, the ten words in second position forming a 
complete paradigm of a verbal past tense ! :— 


notte yutef 
nottat tutef 
fokk tutefod 
femm tutefed 
not utofoy 
netnin utefen 
notninat utefnet 
neknim tutefom 
neknimat tutofmot 
ne[nm nutef 


There are nine verbal forms. Hight of these can be regularly collocated with 
eight words in complementary distribution and each of which is appropriate 
to the particular sentence. The ninth—tutefed—may be collocated with fokk 
or femm but not with any of the other words in first position. Reference to 
contexts of situation and extended collocations would justify the grouping 
of the ten sentences as nominal-verbal complexes with а common element 
utef. The patterns of concord in the ten are not paralleled with any other 
series of nominal forms in association with a following past tense. For the 
&bove series the category of personal pronoun is set up. The forms notta y-, 
nottat t~, fakk t-ed, fomm t-ed, not] ey, netnin -en, netninat -not, neknim 
t-am, noknimat t-mot, no[nin n- may be regarded as exponents of ten categories : 
3rd person singular masculine, 3rd person singular feminine, 2nd person singular 
masculine, 2nd person singular feminine, Ist person singular, 3rd person plural 
masculine, 3rd person plural feminine, 2nd person plural masculine, 2nd person 
plural feminine, 156 person plural. These are expressions of grammatical concord 
in pronominal-verbal complexes. 

The remaining nominal sub-categories which are not nouns may be dealt 
with by returning to the example notta daxommas. If the other personal 
pronouns are substituted in turn for notta, then nominals following d can 
be classified according to their potential combination with the pronouns :— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
netta d- axemmas argaz —  wuh(weddin) matta (manwu) galek 
(baba) 
fokk » 5$ — — AN 3; 
net е 9 — — 9: s 
taxommast — taslett ل‎ 3s — 


1 Other tenses could be used. 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 
nottat d- taxommast —  taslett tuh (teddint) matta (manwu) — 
Jomm » — 5 — 5 — 
nətnin ixemmasen irgazon — yih (yidin) » — 
neknim » » — — 5 — 
ne[nin m ys — — 5 — 

tixoemmasin  — tislatin — E — 
notninat A — » Wh (tidinat) 5 — 
noknimat 7 — 5 — 5 — 


taxommast, ixommason, tixemmasin are classified with axemmas because 
these differences of form accord with similar differences in other nominal 
forms. Thus taxemmast, for example, is related to axeommas—and also to 
aberrad—because taxemmast differs from axemmas in the same way that 
taborradt differs from aberrad. The classification of ixemmason, tixemmasin, 
argaz, irgazon, taslott, tislatin may be similarly justified. The series wuh, 
tuh, yih, tih shows prima facte evidence of grouping which is supported by the 
type of exclusive relations shown with the personal pronouns above. matta 
and galo are both invariable forms. All nominal sub-categories which in the 
complex personal pronoun -+ 4 -+ nominal show the distributional scatter 
of columns 4—6 above are, together with the personal pronouns, excluded from 
further study. All other nominals substitutable for axemmas in the sentence 
d-axemmas will be called nouns (ЇЧ). Nouns of which the initiel element is 
9l or a geminated consonant (Arabic loans) are also excluded since they do not 
require special notice in P + N complexes. 
PRE-NOMINAL PARTICLES 

The occurrence of the particle d followed by a nominal in a sentence has 
been noted. A number of other particles also occur in place of d, e.g. 8 in 
sirgazon, swuh, smatta, sbaba, etc. If, however, these particles are substituted 
for d in the complex P + N, it is clear that two sub-categories of P are required 
for the statement of the facts. Compare, for example, dargaz and sworgaz. 
The form argaz occurs in isolation but no form sargaz occurs. sworgaz 
may, however, be related to argaz and dargaz since sworgaz differs from argaz 
and dargaz in the same way that e.g. swofrux differs from affux and dafpux. 
Two sub-categories of particle in pre-nominal position are therefore recognized : 

Pressad . 

P... 8//1/n/g/d/did/zzer/zzat/ennej /sennoj /deffer/beed /qobl/ 

al/af/ab/am 

It may be observed that the phonetic and typographical resemblance of d(P,) 
and d(P,) illustrates how purely phonemic analysis and transcription, if it 
does not positively obscure, does little to clarify important grammatical 
distinctions in languages. 

Note.—Nouns may be extended by terms of the following system of suffixes : 
-iw (with alternants -yiw, -w), -ik (-yik, -k), im (-yim, -m), is (-yis, -в), -әппәү, 
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-enwen, -ennekmot, -әпвәп, -onnosnet. In general, differentiation need nob be 
made in the statement of P + N complexes between suffixed and non-suffixed 
nouns but the limited contexts where suffixation has special implications are 
noticed in the Addendum to the article. Elsewhere nouns are considered in 
non-suffixed form. 

It is unnecessary for the purpose of the article to establish gender and number 
categories. 


B. 


Given the complexity of the linguistic text and that phonology is ‘ phonetics 
become grammar’, it is not surprising that phonological features have 
significance at other levels and supply in Berber criteria for the two sub- 
categories of pre-nominal P. Levels of statement, however, should be as far 
as possible discrete and terms contextualized for a given system of discourse. 
For example, ‘prosody’ and ‘implication of junction’ are phonological 
concepts and terms and it would be confusing to say that ‘the junctions of 
P, and N imply x-prosody ’ since P and N are not phonological generalizations. 
The phonological level, at which the remaining facts of P + N complexes will 
be stated, has accordingly been separated out under B. 


V/a; t/t. 

Tt is convenient for subsequent statement to consider first nouns as isolates 
or abstracted from P, + N complexes. 

Some nouns begin with & consonant (C) ог C preceded by t (e.g. тики, 
tbuqqalt) but the majority have a (phonetically) initial vocalic element or 
vocalio element preceded by t. 

It would at first sight seem profitable to consider the structure of e.g. 
ádus, Gran, ílis, éfus аз VCVC, but extended forms show that the syllabic 
function of a/i/u differs from that of ә. For example, from extension with 
-is, resultant forms are 

ad isis 

uțánis 

ilísis 
but füsis 


It is also found that, unlike other dialects, Zuara does not admit the noun 
structure CVC: compare Zuara ófus, ólaz, ófad, etc. with fus, laz, fad, etc. 
elsewhere. There is, too, supporting evidence at many other points in the dialect : 
for example, there is a prima facie case for 4-term commutation * of V in the 
ultimate syllable of a structure VCOVO, e.g. árgaz/Áábriq/áfrux/ázgen, but 
again extended forms with -is are 


1 For disoussion and application of the concept of ‘commutation’ (also ' substitution’), 
вве ‘ The Phonology of the Nasalized Verbal Forms in Sundanese’ by R. H. Robins, BSOAS. 
xv, 138, and ‘ Glottalixation in Hausa’ by J. Carnochan, TPS., 1953. 
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but azógnis 
Finally, nouns with initial ә (or te) are limited to the disyllabic structures aCVC 
and 00900, while nouns having initial C (or tC) do not occur with the 
structure CVC or CVCC. 

ә is, therefore, regarded as a pro-syllable with different syllabic function 
from that of a/i/u (syllabic symbol V), and a system set up of two syllabic 
terms, V and ә. For reasons which will appear below, a/i/u are more systema- 
tically expressed as prosodies of V, i.e. V4/V/v, a/y/w commuting in a system 
of V-prosodies. 9 has two forms which are in complementary distribution as 
a function of the syllable structure of the noun. One of these forms is absence 
of e in those nouns with phonetically initial C (or tC). Absence of o may 
be symbolized ә and the colon used to indicate complementary distribution, 
ie. 0:9. Examples of o initial are ódad (әСҰО), óradj (әСҮСС), таки 
(eCVCV), qádum (9CVCVO). 

The initial syllabic system of t-nouns is congruent? with that of nouns 
with initial V/o. If the latter nouns (subsequently labelled ¢-nouns) are 
regarded as showing zero in the system of t initial, then the initial complex of 
ali nouns may be shown to three places as 

1 2 3 
t/t Valve /ә :9 €, 
(6/5) -nouns are few in comparison with (/5) V-nouns. 


THE INITIAL SYLLABLE; THE PLACE OF ө AS INITIAL SYLLABIO IN Р, + N 
COMPLEXES 


From and including the final consonant of P up to but excluding the second 
syllabic of the noun will be termed the ‘ initial syllable’ and its syllabic the 
‘ initial syllabic ’ (LS.). The consonant preceding the second syllabic of the 
noun belongs strictly to the syllable of that syllabic but has important implica- 
tions with regard to the place of ә as the initial syllabic in P, + N complexes. 
Tt is convenient, therefore, to include it in the abstraction for which a term 
(initial syllable) is necessary in statement. 

Examination of the distribution of ə in the initial syllable of Р, + t-N 
complexes enables a clearer view to be developed of ә aa a syllabic demanded 
by the structural pattern. In both P, + N and P, + N complexes, V as the 
initial syllabic is invariably in the place preceding C,. This is not true of o in 
Р, + N complexes as the examples gtéfruxt, stómart, stesbénnart, getxóm- 


1 The term ‘absence of , . .' belongs to the related concepts of mutual exclusion and com- 
plementary distribution and is not to be equated with ‘zero’ as a term in а system. See also 
p. 381 and Addendum (1). Underlining and the symbol f are used for‘ absence of...’ and ' zero’ 
respeotively. 

? те. having the same number of terms and similar applicability to the language material. 
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mast, setbüqqalt, ete. show. The place of e is determined by (a) the sequence 
of consonants and (b) the position of the prominent. If t is expressed as C in 
3 x C and 4 x C sequences, i.e. 


1 2 8 4 5 
01 C2 C3 
6x0 сәр) ( Geom: VW -= 
C4 
(4 X C) » » » (C, of N) (V/o) 
then 


(a) in 3 x C sequences if (i) e is pre-tonic and (ii) the junction of 01 and 
C2 does not imply gemination, the place of the syllabic is preceding 
C2, i.e. CleC203, e.g. gotxémmast, setbüqqalt, setmezgída. If the 
conditions under (1) and (ii) are not satisfied, the order is 38 
as in stóma, gtómart (o in prominent syllable), did tbufírin [dit tb-] * 
(C1 + C2 implying gemination). 
Note.—The junction d + t in Р, +N and و2‎ № complexes 
has the phonetic implication [tt]. 
(b) in 4 x C sequences, the place of o is invariably preceding C3, i.e. 
010200304, e.g. stófruxt, gtesbénnart, stoslügit. 
P,+-N complexes completely reflect Р, + t-N complexes in respect of 
the distribution of ә as the initial syllabic. The relevant facts are, however, 
more conveniently stated later (see p. 383). 


CORRESPONDENCES IN THE INITIAL SYLLABLE BETWEEN Р, + N AND Р, +N 
COMPLEXES 


Two sub-categories of pre-nominal particle have been established on the 
basis of difference in the initial syllable when e.g. s is substituted for d in P + N 
complexes where N = x, of. dárgaz and swórgaz. Difference may be analysed 

- and stated in terms of two features 
(i) а junction prosody (W); 

(ii) the form of the initial syllabic. 

The majority of corresponding complexes regularly differ in respect of both 
or either of these features while the remainder, equally regularly, show no 
difference. 

If dargaz and swergaz are generalized in terms of C, V, ә and W to which 
phonological place is allotted, i.e. 


1 2 3 4 56 6 7 
С £L V C € V С (dargaz) 
C W ə С C V С (swergaz) 


1 Subscript numerals are used with C when reference is specifically to the consonants of N 
(exaluding t initial). 

* Here and elsewhere below where special emphasis is placed on pronunciation, a transorip- 
tion is given in square brackets using the symbols of the International Phonetio Association 
(revised to 1951). 
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they are found to differ in both places 2 and 3, dargaz illustrating ёш the 
system of W. Taking, however, daffar and swa[far 

0 ¢ V oo vec 

суус оу 0 
the two complexes are seen to differ in place 2 only. Finally, such differences 
are regularly absent from e.g. dilis and silis. 

In the above corresponding pairs, e.g. dargaz and swergaz, N is constant, 
a basic factor in establishing the two particle sub-categories. If N is varied, 
e.g. substituting affar for argaz, it is found that nouns of apparently similar 
structure in P, + N complexes differ in respect of the above two features in 
corresponding P, + N complexes. These differences, as well as the absence of 
W in e.g. ailis, are accounted for by certain features of noun structure which 
will be stated below. 

W is а feature of -nouns only. t-nouns require consideration from the point 
of view of correspondences in the initial syllabic only. In this respect also, 
t- and t-nouns behave differently and are therefore dealt with separately below. 
Examples of P + t-N complexes are :— 


PL+N Р, +N 
d | tallumt (EV«CCVCC) в | tallumt 
tafruxt 0 tefruxt 
tiffit (6V*CCVC) tif fit 
tisbax " tesbax 


Subsequent statement will show that, save in a few contexts where free 
variation occurs, it is always possible to predict from Р, +N to Р, +N 
complexes. 


W-Prosopy 

W is a prosody of labio-velarity occurring in P,-+ N complexes. The 
statement of W falls into two parts— 

(i) the presence or absence of W ; 

(ii) the realization of W. 
The facts illustrate how structural relations may look forward and/or backward 
(left to right and/or right to left). W and W (absence of W) are in comple- 
mentary distribution as a function of the prosody of V (= L.S.) (right to left 
or —), whereas the realization of W is a function either of the final consonant 
of P (left to right ог —) or of the place of ə as initial syllabic and therefore of 
the whole structure of the initial syllable (¬+). 


W:W 

It is convenient to separate in statement those nouns in which 1.8. = V 
in Р, 4- N complexes from those in which L.S. == o. 

(a) LS. (P, +N) = V ; 

Absence of W (W), in complementary distribution with W, is not of courso 
the same as zero (5) in the system of W (see note 1, p. 379 above and (b) 


following). 
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W is a function of y-prosody in the initial syllabic except in disyllabic 
complexes in which P — g. If — is used to indicate the exclusion of the excep- 
tional context, the facts may be expressed 

W —fV* — (gV* + 1syll.) 
Examples are lidurar, gilita, жаб igəzzabən, sennej ileyman, etc. 

W appears with a- and w-prosodies of the initial syllabic and with g-prosody 
in disyllabic complexes in which P = g, with the reservation that when P = s, 
W and W are in free variation. Using the comma between variants, we may 
write 

(i) fV 
W = 4 (i) ЈУ — (sve) 
(iii) fgV* + byl. 
wW, W= feV* 
Examples are iwefrux, вәппә) welyem, zzer wujfen, gwilis (['ggili:s]—see 
below), swudemm or sudomm, swudayon or sudayen. 

Complementary distribution of W and W is thus a function of the prosody 
of the initial syllabic and when P — g, of both this prosody and the syllable 
Structure. 

(b) L8. (P, +N) وح‎ 

W occurs regularly with o so that W == fo may be added to the expressions 
above. Examples: swofus, did wolus, etc. 

Nouns with initial 9 usefully illustrate the need for a polysystemic approach.! 
Such nouns require subdivision according to the manner of their combination 
with P, particles. They differ in this respect from all nouns in which LS. + ә. 

With the majority of s-nouns, W only occurs, e.g. with fiyer, [umoy,* 
budey, zapf, yazid, berba, kogka, midden, etc. 

With some nouns, however, W and W are in free variation, e.g. gwruku 
or gruku (CW, WeCVCV), swsulom ог ssulom (CW, WeOCVCeC). 

Finally, in some cases W and ¢ commute. Each pair below may be con- 
sidered to have the same structure if commutation of W and ¢ is recognized 


in one place :— 

iwzufri V-W-eCV*CCV* 

| iturki C (also kurdi, gurdi) 
swmadel C-W-eCV«CoC 

| вха{әш 4 

| gwmadun C-W-gCV«CVvC 
gqadum 4 
did wgujil (CV)C-W-eCV*CV*C 

| did bufir 4 


1 See ‘ Sounds and Prosodies ' by J. R. Firth, T'PS., 1948. 

*['romi] Cf buday* followmg—{'burdi}. Related forms justify the transoription, e.g. 
plural ipamyen [Tro mjin], эЬпйуәп [i'bu'djin] In general [i] and [п] in Berber are 
frequently the phonetic forms of what are more systematically written ay, y, yo, aw, W, Wo 
according to context. 
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Using the symbol || to stand for ' occurs with’ and the oblique stroke as else- 
where between commutables, the facts may be expressed simply as 
0 W 
(ii) W, W | lle 
(ш) W/E 
REALIZATIONS OF W 


W has a range of phonetic forms [w:u:f:b:m:g] in complementary 
distribution as follows :— 

[w:u] 

[f : b :m : g] are all functions of the final consonant of P and the contexts 
in which they occur will be dealt with subsequently. In all other contexts, W is 
realized either [w] or [u]. 

If the initial syllabic is V, or o in the prominent syllable, then [w] is regular : 
e.g. swass, swáJfar, swüffon, swáren, swatfiwon, swudáyen, swórgaz, swófus, 
etc., all with phonetic beginning [sw-]. With e pre-tonic, however, either [w] 
ог [а] occurs as follows :— 

(i) If the initial syllable has three consonants, then [w] is regular, e.g. 
8081001 [swts-] ; 

(ui) if the syllable has two consonants, then [п] is regular, e.g. swxómmas 
[sux-]. 

The facts are most simply accounted for by the hypothesis that, under 
(ii), the junction e + W implies [n] *. Thus :— 

| 1 2 3 4 5 6 — 
C W ə C С (V/e — [әв] 
C e W C (V) — — [su'ximm&:s], [sum'd'duku] 

[w] and [п] are, therefore, in complementary distribution as в function of the 
place of ө in the initial syllable, which in turn depends on the total structure of 
the syllable and on the place of the prominent. With the statement below of 
the one remaining factor—gemination—it will be seen that the parallel between 
g-nouns and t-nouns concerning the place of o as initial syllabic is complete 
(see above p. 380). It might at first have seemed easier to state that [w] occurs 
in closed and [u] in open syllables, but to do so would be to disregard e and 
the opportunity for simplicity in the sense that one set of statements will 
account for certain facts of both £- and t-nouns. 


[f:b:m:g] 

(i) If a prosody of labiality is present in final C of P, the implication of 
C + (o)W is gemination with the phonetic features of C throughout, e.g. 
afwáffar ГФР زف‎ fx], abwáffar ГӘ уул, amwá far ГӘ, afwónir 
(é@f'ftnir], amwxémmas [émm'ximmó:s]. 

1 Cf. elsewhere, for example, the angular and plural (suffixed on) forms of 


asogros [Æ SUETLS] 15og(o)reon [i'swgir8n] 
asoy wen [d$ sity win] isay(a)wnan [i'siyun'n] 
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(ii) If final C has а prosody of nasality (without labiality), the implication 
of C + (ө) W is gemination with combined nasal and labial features, e.g. nwá[far 
[зит т], nwéfad ['mmif&:d], nwxémmas [mm'ximms:s]. 

(ui) If final О has a prosody of velarity, the junction has the phonetio 
implication of a geminated voiced velar plosive, except in disyllabic- structures 
in which e precedes W (of. swxommas above): e.g. gwass [gg&ss], gwáffar 
[geese], gwidjon ['&egi'dgwn], gwóradj [ggera'dg]. In the exceptional 
context, W has the phonetic form [u], e.g. gwxómmas [gu'ximmié:s], gwqídup 
[gu'qtdum]: contrast gwudáyen [ggu'd&x!un] and those other forms of C 
- under (i) and (ii) with which gemination is implied in the junction, e.g. nwxóm- 
mas [mm'ximmé:s], afwlitu [ff litu]. 

If the forms of C final in Р are shown © (f, b, m), С" (n), С? (g), Ct 
(remainder), the realization of W may be expressed— 


Cf +. oW = [Ls,d,r,t,g 1] 
Le +oW = [g له‎ 
[© + WV/e —[Ls,d,r,t,g w] 

C +WY/p = [g g] 

O +W le 3 x 

CH +WV/j [m m] 

C^ --eW 

с" m [m m] 


Note.—It has made for simpler and more economic statement to consider 
that W = fgV* + 18у]. In other dialects where V” occurs as L.S. in Pa + N 
complexes, a term Y is required in the system of junction prosodies, the realiza- 
tion of W and Y coalescing following .ع‎ In Zuara, disyllabic complexes in 
which 1.8. = V” show [gg-] but [g-] is the rule when the complex is extended by 
suffixation, e.g. gwilis ['ggilis] but gilisis [gi'lisis]. This feature is also 
observable when other words are present so that P + N is no longer in the 
position of utterance-final or utterance-initial :— 

(1) gwiles (ngaleh). 

(ii) (tezrid adin nethebbut la) gwiles. 

(ii) (tezpid adin nethebbut la) giles ngaleh a ? 

See also the Addendum for further implications of extension. 


Tug Form or THE INITIAL SYLLABIC 


7-nouns 
Corresponding Р, -£-N and Р, + -N complexes differ in the initial 
syllabic only when I.S. = V with a-prosody in Р, -+ N complexes. In corre- 


1 Bee, for example, Eléments de grammaire berbère (Kabylie-Irjen) by A. Basset and A. Picard. 
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sponding P4 + N complexes, the initial syllabic is either V* or ә as a function 
of other features of the total structure. 

Gemination | 

The examples swáffar and swórgaz suggest that the correspondence 766 
is a function of gemination following the initial syllabic. This is confirmed by 
swass, swárriz, swáttub, swáwwon, swarrüzen, swállun, swálli, swállim.! Two 
apparent exceptions—dámmal-swómmal and dábbu[-swóbbu—both show labial 
gemination. The phonetic forms of m-+-w and b--w junctions (see рр. 383-4), 
as well as evidence elsewhere ® and, in the case of ашта! ['emma:l], the 
w-prosody through almost the whole word,? support the hypothesis that 
[-mm-] and [-bb-] in the two words are implied by the junction of m (or n) + w 
and b + w. They are not, therefore, considered to invalidate the statement 
that Ve =fC,C, in Р, + N complexes. 


SYLLABLE STRUCTURE AND THE SucoKssION OF V-PROSODIES 


The correspondence У-Ү is regular for disyllabic Р, + N complexes in 
which the initial syllable is open, unless the prosody of the following syllabic 
is y when L.S. = e in the corresponding Р, + N complex, e.g.— 


у-ү V2-9 
dara-swara ; *  dayi-sweyl ; 
also adu, anu, also a yiw, ayil. 
adan, атар, awal, Note.—The occurrence of y in the three examples is 
aman, aduf, adus, probably coincidental. t-nouns of comparable 
агәп, azel, arezg. structure behave similarly but medial C shows a 


variety of forms (see p. 386). 


It is necessary, therefore, to consider the succession of syllabics and syllabic 
(V) prosodies abstracted from the initial and following syllable/s in P, + N 
complexes. The succession V? ~ V” * behaves in P+ N complexes differently 
from Үз ~ V», Ve يم‎ Vv, Ve ~a. Other illustrations will be found below. 

There are three further examples of the correspondence У-Ү in ¢-nouns : 
dapáben-swapáben, dadánen-swadánen, dat[íwen-swat|íwoen. Despite the 
paucity of examples, similar correspondence in t-nouns of comparable structure 
supports the hypothesis that V* in Р, + N complexes is here a function of the 
structural pattern of the remainder of N, і.е. (1) (Ve +) CV«CoC and (ii) (V° +) 
C,C,V*CaC (see р. 387 below). 


1 Also swaggonndtt. aggenndttt s not, by definition, a noun. 

з For example, plural patterns (Arabio loans) in which w هد‎ infixed, e.g. alqalab-laqwalab 
[leq'wa:lib] but alfudot-lofwadi [lef'fa:di], albabur-lobwabor [leb'ba:boez], almusi-lamwas 
[lemma]. 

? Of. af [rf] + ayu [@:!п] = [gf fay], am [æm] + ayu + [gm'ma:'y); also lomwas 
['lemma:s] ın preceding note. 

* The symbol ~ 1s used for ‘ successions’ and the hyphen for correspondences. 
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In all other contexts correspondence of 1.8. is V?-o, e.g. 


sw | ebriq (CWeCC-) 
ebgol (CWeCC-) 
gezzab (CoWC-) 
әј (CoWC-) 
ziwa (CeWC-) 
doffu (CeWC-) 
jonna (CeWC-) 
jehfi (CoWC-) 
zawali (CoWC-) 
telyani (CoWC-) 
spawil (CWeCC-), ete. 





d | арта (CV«CCV*C) 
врв] (CV*CCeC) 
agezzab (CV«CoCCV9C) 
aqe[quf (CV«CoCCV*C) 
aziwa (CV*CV*CV2) 
adeffu (CV«CoCCVv) 
ajenna (CV«CoCC Ve) 
ajehfi (CV«CoCCVv) 


адама! (OV«CVeCVeOV») 
atolyani (OV«CoCOV9OV») 


aspawil (CV»CCV«CVvOC) 
t-nouns 


t-nouns differ from {-nouns in one major respect. Not only is the corre- 
spondence (t)V?-0 operative but also (t)V*-e. 


Gemination 


Gemination functions for t-nouns as for f-nouns so that V° = fC,C, and 
V” = fCC; in Р, + N complexes. Examples are— 


Vy-Vv 
dtilli-stilli ; 
also tiffit, tiffitin, 
tiffort, tiddoyt, tidday, 
tiddart, tiddarin, titfan, 
tissognit, tissogniwin, 
tissubla, tissublawin, 
timmutfu, tizzarnin, tittawin 1 


үз уа 
dtallast-stallast ; 
also tattubt, tattubin, 
tallumt, tallumin, 
tawwont, tawwnin 


SYLLABLE STRUCTURE AND THE SUCCESSION OF V-PROSODIES 

Disyllabie P, 4- N complexes in whioh the initial syllable is open show the 
correspondences У-У, Vv-V* unless the prosody of the following syllabic is 
y when V?-e is regular. This is in parallel with the facts of -nouns above. 


V-V” 
dtira-stira ; 
also tili, tidi, 
tisont 


Examples are— 
үсү 
dtawalt-stawalt ; 
also tapabt, tadunt, 


фато, tazult, tamemt, 


tawort 

but Vao 
dtadist-stədist ; 
also tasirt, tasigt, 
tazit 


Note.— Àn apparent exception is dtamurt-stemutt which, as well as ‘ town, 
country’ also means 'Zuara'. Since the place-name tawsent (dtawsent- 


1 Also the monosyllabic tilt, and, with initial t, јә and fijjal. 
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stawsent) is also exceptional—contrast dtalyemt-stelyemt and all other com- 
plexes of this structure—it is possible that place-names should be considered 
separately. Unfortunately, no other examples are available. To define them 
as a sub-category of N it would probably be necessary to use collocational 
criteria, e.g. substitution in the collocation ayu ntemurt ismis d-. 

Also in parallel with P + ¢-N complexes are— 


үз үз 
dtapabin-staepabin ; also tawalin 
dtadriwin-stadriwin ; also taymiwin, takniwin, tatfiwin. 
(cf. databon-swaraben, etc. under [-nouns) 
Ve in Р, + t-N complexes appears here as a function of (i) (Ve -4-)CV«OV*C 
and (i) (V4 4-)0,0, V*CV*C. 
V2-V2 and V*-V* are also regular when the remainder of the structure 


following the initial syllable is -C,C,V, provided that the succession of syllabic 
prosodies (I.S. ~ final V) is either a ~ y or y ~ у but not y ~a: eg. 


у-ү لقنا‎ 
dtatfi-sta tii ; dtikli-stikli ; 
also talji also timsi, tiwdi, tiwji 
but Vs-o 
dtikla-stokla ; 
also tifpa. 


The structural portion C,C,V¥ following I.S. = V^ in these examples may be 
compared with that of the corresponding portion in stadriwin (CCV°C,C,V¥ 
СҮУС), etc. above. 

Two further examples of the correspondence V*-V*, dtiriri-stiriri and 
dtizitin-stizitin, are by the succession of syllabic prosodies (y ~y ~y) exclusive 
of other complexes of comparable structure for which the correspondence V*-o 
is operative, e.g. dtinisa-sotnisa, dtihuna-sethuna, dtifidag-sotfidas. 

In all other contexts correspondence is V*-0 and V*-o, e.g. dtarjit-sterjit, 
dtaklut-steklut, dtazmamt-stezmamt, dtakmist-stekmist, dtabdult-stebdult, 
dtikmam-stekmam, dtijriwin-stojriwin, dtirkafin-sterkafin, dtidruqin-stedrugin, 
dtasolma]t-setsokma]t,  dtisokmajin-sotsokmajin, dtabordollit-sotberdollit, 
dtibsrdolliyin-setberdelliyin, dtazelmommuyt-setzolmemmuyt, dtasbennart- 
stesbennart,  dtibuqqalin-setbuqqalin,  dtiragliwin-setragliwin, —dtilabatin- 
setlabatin, dtifufikin-setfufikin, etc. 


The correspondences V9-Ve, V?-o, V¥-V¥, V*-o in both P + £-N and P + t-N 
complexes are shown in the following table in which x indicates the operative 
correspondence :— 





= 


Nt'q—Nt'd 
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ADDENDUM 


| IMPLICATIONS or EXTENSION 
1. nouns with suffixation | 
Suffixation of e-nouns (structure eCVC or әСҮСО) has important implica- 
tions for the initial syllabic and, in P4 + N complexes, for the junction-prosody, 
thus illustrating further the need for a polysystemic approach. 
For suffixed forms it is necessary to recognize ¢ as a term in an initial 
syllabic system 0/f. With e.g. -is as the suffix, ә and ¢ commute in 


a CVC(C)VC 
Examples are :— 3. 

Non-suffixed Suffixed 
élus elügis 
ófus füsis 
Фая elázis 
édat dáris 


Of 11 suffixed examples, 5 are of the structure eCVOVC, 1 eCVCCVO and 
6 5090590. The last 5 all refer to parts of the body: the remaining 6 do not. 
The t-noun examples 

ténast (‘ key ?) tenástis (toO VCCVO) 

' but témitt (‘ navel ") tmfttis («20VCCVC) 

appear to reflect the facts of ¢-nouns. 

In contrast with corresponding non-suffixed forms (see .م‎ 382) neither ه‎ nor 
{ appears with W-prosody in Pa + N complexes, e.g. nolüsis, nfüsis, nolázis, 
ndáris, etc. 

2. tV* and extension 

The following facta came to light at a late stage in my research and the lines 
of inquiry they suggest could not be pursued further. 

The above statement of the correspondences (t)V*-V* and (t)V*-o is valid 
for all complexes in which N is final in the utterance. Indeed, the corre- 
spondences as stated are at all times possible. When, however, there is extension 
by suffixation or by the presence of following words, (t)V*-Vv is often possible 
‚ for (t)V*-o in a given P + N correspondence. 
dtikla-stekla has been quoted as an example of (t)V*-o and, indeed, -tekla 
IR, r Ncomprexes: Васа may also occur and when,it does, _ 


vo vw extension is present. idjot stiklaw (also steklaw) is an example. 
e sont ntekla is a complete utterance but yori sont ntikla . . . is incom- 
plete and expects extension as in yori sent ntikla tfurnot. Соо вао 
` sent ntekla 
| sent stikla-k 


sont stizmam-ik 


sont ntozmam 
(ufid) sent stizmam la yerk 








з 
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idjet stizbitin-ik 
idjet stizbitin la york 
tafkart nterjin 

| nniyak aftirjin la york 

Syllable structure and the number of syllables must clearly be considered. 
For example, tirjin + -onwen has two possibilities : the tetrasyllabic tirjinón- 
won and the trisyllabic tirjíínnwen. This corresponds to differences in the initial 
syllabic of P, + N complexes :— 

tafkart sterjinónwen (NOT t. stir-) 

. Or  ,  Stirjínnw-n (or t. stér-) 
The correspondence (t)V*-V" appears to be inoperative when the structural 
portion following the initial syllabic is CVCVC and final © = w, k, m, s of the 
suffixes. It does, however, operate when suffixation is with -onnoy, -enwon 
and the remaining suffixes which involve an increase in the total number of 
syllables. For example, -ti- is impossible in did tnísas-k but may occur in did 
tinis4-nwen. 

The need to consider successions of V-prosodies arises with nouns of which 
the structure in P, -+ N complexes istVCVCVCOVC. The difference of behaviour 
in the last of the following four examples is probably to be connected with the 
prosodic succession y ~a (initial and following syllabics) which does not appear 
in the other three :— 
dtififfwin-setf1ffwin, setfifiwinnwen, sotfifiwinénwon, stififiwinónwen 
dtibuffrin-sotbujfrin, sotbufirínn wen, setbufirinónwen, stibufirinénwen 
dtiziwáwin-setziwáwin, sotziwawinney, sotziwawinónnoey, stiziwawinónnoy 
dtisaríwin-setsaríwin, sotsariwinney, sotsariwinónnoy (NOT sti-) 

Time has not allowed the testing of all structures with and without extension. 
Unfortunately, too, it has been impossible to pursue indications that the form of 
P should also be considered more closely. The importance of — extension, 
shown primarily here by suffixation, is unquestionable. Thus :— 

(idjot)- setzudíwín (хот sti-) 
but ,,/ setzudiwín-im 
or ,, 8lizudiwín-im 
But compare also— 


| idjet stezbitin 


^um урна (word) ` 
but did tbuffrm v 
tibufirin 


ee eT 


в etmeqgárin (мот ti-) 
but zzat tmeggérin 
or , timeqgárin 
and вәппәј .tmeqgíárin 
or , timeggárin - 








NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PILGRIMAGE AND DEATH OF SAKÜRA, KING OF MALI 
It is recorded in в number of standard works on the western Sudan and 
northern Nigeria that about the year А.р. 1300 Sàküra, the usurping King of 
Mali, performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and was murdered by the Danakil on 
the return journey. Delafosse writes: ‘C’est en revenant des lieux-saints par 
le Yémen et l'Erythróée, vers l'an 1300, que Sakoura trouva la mort: il fut 
dévalisé et assassiné par des Danakil sur la côte de Tadjourah, comme il venait 
de débarquer sur la terre d’Afrique.’ 1 Meek,? de Pedrals,? and Bovill * give the 
same story, and the last-named comments: ' He was not returning by the 
customary route through Cairo, but through Eritrea and the Eastern Sudan, 
following what has now become the great pilgrim road of West-Central Africa.' * 
Now if Бакота was killed in what is to-day French Somaliland, or for that 
matter anywhere in Somali or Dankali country, he was far to the south of ' the 
great pilgrim road °, which does not cross Eritrea at all. Nor is it conceivable 
that it should ever have done so. It goes through Bornu, Wadai, and Darfur 
to the Nile and now reaches the Red Sea at Port Sudan. There is no reason why 
pilgrims should have gone so far to the south of the latitude of Jidda and so have 
given themselves the task of climbing over the Abyssinian plateau which was, 
moreover, in Christian hands. A glance at the map will show what a very 
strange route Sakiira is alleged to have chosen. Having landed at Tajura he 
would have had three alternatives. The first was to follow approximately the 
` line of the modern railway to Addis Ababa, climbing the steep escarpment in 
Shoa, and then making his way across Ethiopia and down the other side of the 
plateau to the Nile valley in Sennar, whence he could have reached Darfur. 
This would have been very difficult for topographical reasons and would have 
necessitated a long journey through Christian territory. The second possibility 
was to travel northwards along the coast until he reached a place such as Suakin 
- where he could have turned westwards and headed for the Nile. This would 
have been even more difficult, given the character of the Danakil and their 
country. Last and most difficult of all, he could have attempted the little-used 
and circuitous route that led through the Sidama States, on the southern 
borders of Ethiopia, to the White Nile. It is almost inconceivable that he should 
have been trying to do any of these things. 
1 Bese Niger, tom. 2, p. 186. 
~The NOC معو‎ Nin sol. 9 AR _ 


A P. Vee —— 
з Manue, ^ > ‘fique de V Afrique Noire, р. 153. US re 


* Caravans б] ihe Old Sahara, p. 71. М. R. Mauny, of the Institut Français d’ Жее Noire 
has drawn my attention to an almost identical statement by D. Westermann, Geschichte Afrikas. 
Staatenbildungen sudlich der Sahara, p. 78. 

* Delafosse, who is followed by Meek, relates that after the murder, Sáküra's companions 
dried his body, which they carried with them as far as Bornu, where it was left until a special 
embassy came from Mali to retrieve it. He quotes no authority for this story and I have failed to 
find one. M. Mauny has also been unable to trace its origin and tells me that he considers that 
Delafoase ‘ a tout simplement émis une hypothèse, plausible d'ailleurs '. If the returning pilgrims 
were encumbered by a desiccated corpse their journey from Somaliland to Nigeria was even more 
remarkable. 
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I suggest ав an explanation that Delafosse has wrongly identified the scene ~ 
of the murder. Our authority for the event is Ibn Khaldün,! who merely says 
of Sàküra that he was killed at Tajura, را‎ glk عند مرجعه‎ {53 That 
he was killed by the Danakil seems to be Delafosse's assumption. The place 
meant is surely not Tajura in Somaliland but the oaais of the same name on the 
Mediterranean coast about 12 miles east of Tripoli. There were well-known 
routes across the Sahara from Gao or Bornu, through Murzuk to Tripoli, and 
thence along the Libyan coast to Egypt. This was presumably. the route taken 
by Sàküra's famous successor Gongo Misa,‘ who passed through Cairo both 
on his way to. Mecca and on his return ; possibly there was a tendency to avoid 
what has become the modern route through Darfur so long as a Christian 
kingdom survived in Nubia. Tajura was the first place of any importance 
passed on the road from Tripoli to Cyrenaica ; it was fortified in the middle of 
the 12th century and in S&küra's time was a small but flourishing town. 


C. F. BzckiNGHAM. 


Bearjxava nÓAw : ad BSOAS., XIV, 512, n. 6 

Hardly had the article ‘A Farewell to the Khagan of the Aq-Aqataran ' 
been printed, when my eye fell on a passage in Pliny which settles the problem 
posed by Méyk. Shapur, it will be recalled, defeated the Roman army, under 
Gordianus (who fell in the battle), at Miyk = MHCIXICH and MICIXH, 
and renamed the town (and district) Péroz-Sübür. The ancient name, in a form 
which precisely corresponds with the Parthian spelling Máyk, is mentioned by 
Pliny, v, 21, 4 ($ 90): scinditur Euphrates a Zeugmate dlerxxiv mp. circa 
vicum. Masstcen, et parte laeva in Mesopotamiam vadit per ipsam Seleuciam, 
circa eam praefluenti infusus Tigri; dexteriore autem alveo Babylonem . . . petit ; 
a later passage, vi, 30, 3 (§ 120), indicates that the left branch referred to is the 
Narmalchas, the ‘Royal River’. The identity of Massice with Pérée-Sabir 
could have been recognized, even without the help of the inscription, by 
comparing Pliny with Ammianus Marcellinus, who made a statement in 
similar terms, xxiv, 2, 7, hine pars fluminis soinditur . . . ducens ad tractus 


1 Maqrizi mentions Sakiira’s pilgrimage in his essay on the pilgrimages of Caliphs and Kings, 
والملوك‎ АШ الذهب المسبوك فى ذكر من حج من‎ (Camb. Univ. MSS. Qq 141* f. S4r. and Add. 
7464 f. 103v.). There is a ЕМЕ: їп the Bibliothèque Nationale which seems to_ ba, е ane role. 


T——Ó تمہ س‎ wUIKy- —— 
and M. Gandefro-Desuiompyriés nas translated the relevant passage m his versi of the African 
portions Sf the Masalsh al-absár of Ibn Fadlallah al-‘Umari, р. 89. Magrizi, however, does not 
mention Sükürs's murder. 


х Bülàq edition, vol. 6, p. 200, 1. 18. * F. R. Rodd, People of the Veil, p. 818. 

«Mansa Müs&. 

5 В. Brunsehvig, La Berberie orientale sous les Hafsides, tom. 1, p. 821, evidently following 
al-Tidjàni. 


* À.-J. de Samt-Martin came very close to recognizing it (see Lebeau-Saint-Martin, Hist. du 
Bas-Empire, iii, 83 n. 1). 

” Zosunus (iii, 16-17) does not grve the name of the &kGpv£, which, leading towards the 
Tigris, separated the Roman army from Bypsafdpa (but see iii, 19 and 24). 
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Babylonos interiores . . . , alia Naarmalcha nomine . . . Clesvphonta, praetermeat ; 
the latter branch was crossed by the Roman army, which immediately came 
upon Pirtsabora.+ 

That Beońyava is merely a deviating spelling of Máyk/Massice/Mwuix, is 
shown by the distances. According to Isidorus 31 schoent separated Besechana 
from Seleucia. Pliny gave: 724 mp. from Zeugma to Seleucia (vi, 30, 8, § 126), 
594 mp. from Zeugma to Massice ; which leaves 130 mp. for Massice-Seleucia. 
As & schoenus amounted to four Roman miles (or even more), there is good 
agreement. 

A further example to show the insufficiency of the Greek version of Shapur’s 
inscription (see BSOAS., xiv, 514 sq.) may be added here. The list of the towns 
of Cappadocia taken by Shapur begins with the following :— 

Pahlavi (twdyn’dy)?? [ ]lydy’y ? kwm’n’dy 

Parthian twdyn?y Кувгу? krm’?n’dy? 

Greek TYANA MHIAKAPIPH | KOMANA 
There is no doubt left that the second name represents Caesarea,* the capital of 
Cappadocia, which is also mentioned in the inscriptions of Kartir as attained 
by Shapur (spelt kysly Kartir-Ka‘be, kyslyd’y Sar-MaShad). The Greek 
translator, in his ignorance, substituted a place-name familiar to him, 
Мтакар:ірт, which not surprisingly has embarrassed the classical historians 
(all the more as Sprengling misread the name as Мутакар:рт). Actually, 
Mevacartre was a place near Amida, see Ammianus Marcellinus, xviii, 6, 16. 

This opportunity may be used to add a fresh instance of the comparatively 
rare name Ayaj-ert (cf. ibidem, p. 506, n. 8): acc. to Nuzhat-al-Quluüb, 81 u. 
(= transl., p. 84), ‘the governors of Firüzábàd (in Khallkhàl) have been called 
Aqafari-s (ob tly’. 

` W. B. HENNING. 


CORRECTION 
In 8. Н. Taqizadeh's article, BSOAS., xiv, p. 606, line 24, the first word 
should have been 4ya60rima in the place of Patttthahya; and, pp. 610 sq., 
Nätanz is wrong for Natanz (Natanz). As I was responsible for seeing the article 
through the press, it is for me to apologize for these mistakes. 


W. B. HENNING. 


1I am alve to the considerable difficulties inherent in the further identity (demanded by 
reliable authorities) of Péróz-Bübür with Anbar, which lay over eight leagues (aco. to Ibn Serapion) 
upstream from the head of the ‘ Royal River ’ (perhaps this name was given to different channels 
in different periods). 

з Very doubtful; before the other versions became available I had read twn?dy and identified 
it with Tyana, which has now been confirmed. 

3 Originally I misread this name as klwny’y (BSOS., ix, 842). 

* Orıgınally I mistook another name for Caesarea: mzknwi[, BSOS., ix, 841. That name can 
now be read as follows: Greek Muay +035 (Sprengling wrongly Моор), Pahlavi mzdnpl(ws)[y] 
or mgdnpl(we)[y] (with mverse -gd- ?, see BSOAS., xiv, 511, n. 4), Parthian mzdnprws (on z/g, cf. 
ibidem, 513, n. 2). 1 


REVIEWS 


"Рік ARZNEIKUNDE DER Korren. Ву WALTER C. Tar. рр. 104; table of 
contents ; indices; list of abbreviations. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1951. 


As is well known, nearly all the Coptic literature that has come down to us 
is religious— biblical and liturgical texts, homilies, lives and legends of saints, 
and other subjects directly connected with the Christian faith as professed by 
the Copts, that is to say, the native Egyptians who had forsaken the age-long 
paganism of their ancestors and adopted the religion of Jesus Christ. Amongst 
the minority of non-religious Coptic texts there are some literary fragments, 
some legal and business documents, some philological works and glossaries, 
and some gnostic, magical, alchemistic, mathematical, and medical texts. Until 
1921, the only Coptic medical texts known consisted of a series of fragments : 
(1) Four pages (numbered 241—4) from a vellum codex in the Vatican, published 
by Zoéga in 1810, containing 45 prescriptions. This book when complete must 
have comprised some 2,000 prescriptions up to p. 244, if the average number per 
page revealed by the surviving fragments held good throughout, assuming, of 
course, that the whole of the book consisted of prescriptions, but some of the 
earlier leaves may have contained other matter. (2) A single leaf from a codex 
(pages numbered 214-5) containing 11 prescriptions, published by Bouriant in 
1887, and (3) a number of small fragments in the British Museum, the John 
Rylands Library, the Berlin Museum, and elsewhere. 

In 1892, at Mashâykh, near Girgeh, was discovered a long papyrus-roll 
containing 237 prescriptions, and in 1921 the late Émile Chassinat, who had 
devoted many years to a close study of it, published it in an elaborate edition. 
This new text, taken in conjunction with the previously-known fragments, has 
enabled us to form a good estimate of the nature and extent of Coptic medica] 
knowledge and practice in the early centuries of the Christian era, and since 
its publication some further fragments have been edited from the collections of 
Michigan, Moscow, and Cairo. The state of affairs revealed by the foregoing 
materials, which now amount to a considerable mass, shows that Coptic 
medical texts adhere closely to the pattern of the medical papyri of Pharaonic 
times: that is to say, they consist mainly of collections of prescriptions or 
recipes for a large variety and ailments and diseases that are named but not 
described. As in the older documents, diagnosis is taken for granted and there 
is little or no description of symptoms and no anatomical, physiological, or 
pathological indications. The more scientific Greek and Arabic influence, whilst 
discernible from time to time, is very small. 1 

Apart. from their interest as documents in the history of medical science, 
these texts have provided a large array of technical terms—the names of ail- 
ments and diseases, of organs and parts of the body, and of drugs (the majority 
of which are herbal)—a considerable addition to Coptic lexicography. Their 
philological interest and importance appeals, of course, only: to Coptic scholars, 
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but medical historians have much to learn from them. The inadequate treat- 
ment of Coptic medicine hitherto found in the works of medical historians is 
doubtless largely due to the fact that the original manuscripts are scattered 
over many libraries in different parts of the world, and the publications in 
which they have been edited are for the most part not easily accessible to any 
but specialists in Coptic philology. There was room, therefore, for a general 
conspectus of the subject, and this desideratum has now been supplied by the 
publication under notice. 

In this modest little volume of 154 pages is packed almost all the material 
required for the study of Coptic medicine, except the texts themselves, for which 
recourse must still be had to the manuscripts or to their respective individual 
editions. Professor Till, after a general introduction and a description of the 
form and make-up of the prescriptions and of weights and measures, proceeds 
to an examination of the parts of the body and organs named in the text—head, 
eyes, ears, thorax, viscera, etc.—each of which is fully discussed together with 
the diseases and affections of such organs. He then deals with the materia 
medica: 174 drugs are set out in alphabetical order (of their German, not their 
Coptic, names) with reference to the passages and contexts in which they 
appear and a discussion of the evidence upon which their identification rests. 

The last section of the book contains an enumeration of the published 
medical texts and а full translation of all of them. To medical historians who 
are unable to read Coptic this section will be of the utmost value. The use of 
Professor Till’s book as a work of information and reference is greatly enhanced 
by the series of indexes with which it terminates—a general index (German), 
and indexes to all the words mentioned or discussed—Coptic, ancient Egyptian, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 

The only criticism that we would make of this convenient, scholarly, and 
well-arranged book is of the excessive use of symbols and abbreviations, which 
produces a bewildering and cabbalistic effect, and necessitates the exasperation 
of constant reference to the table in which the abbreviations and symbols are 
explained. This has doubtless been done to save space, but it is carried to ه‎ 
length that such economy can scarcely justify. Printing to-day is admittedly 
costly, but the usefulness of the book would have been greatly enhanced if its 
length had been increased to a few more pages by the greater use of the scriptio 

lena. 
1 Warren R. Dawson. 


LES RELIGIONS ARABES PRÉISLAMIQUES. [By] б. Ryoxmans. (Bibliothèque du 
Muséon, vol. 26.) pp. 64; pl. 3. Louvain: Publications universitaires, 
1951. [n.pr.] 

This is a reprint of the section on this subject which Professor Ryckmans 

contributed to an encyclopaedic work, Histoire générale des religions, tome iv 

(Paris, 1947), by M. Gorge and R. Mortier. Three chapters deal with (1) Central 
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Arabia, from information in Arab sources, based principally on Wellhausen 
without consideration of Robertson Smith, (2) Northern Arabia, from the 
inscriptions of Lihyan, Thamüd, and Safa, and (3) Southern Arabia, from the 
inscriptions of Ma‘in, Saba’, Qataban, and Hadramawt. The notes give 
detailed references to sources, and in an appendix information derived from 
new publications is included, with a very useful bibliography which extends 
to 1951. 

The need for, and the utility of, this compressed review of an intricate 
subject in а separate form more than justifies the modest explanation given 
in the Preface. Students engaged in related studies will continually turn to 
this summary for information and guidance, and the author has earned, as so 
often before, the thanks of all for the labour and intense work that such com- 
pression demands. The attempt to combine rigorously correct statement with 
a clear arrangement has led to a division into short paragraphs dealing with 
one particular aspect. There is, however, a point beyond which abbreviation 
ceases to be useful, because the inter-relation of various aspects is neglected, 
&nd this seems to be the case in several matters dealt with in this summary. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Ryckmans will be granted the time and oppor- 
tunity to replace it by a treatment which will more fully show his mastery of 
в subject he has made his life's work. 

The statements can in certain cases represent no more than а decision on 
points not finally settled. The relation of god and animal, the subject of a 
brief paragraph on p. 39, is a constant phenomenon in the early pagan religions. 
It was possible to call a god, probably 'IL-MQH, ‘the bull’, and some other 
god ‘the eagle’, but it still seems doubtful whether Ta'lab, the god of the 
Hamdan, was simply ‘a buck’; the entry of the word with this meaning in 
the Arab lexicographers hardly proves the point, and Mordtmann and Mittwoch 
could cite the same word as the name of a tree. The possibility is that the name 
really derives from an action, and that god, goat, and tree are not identical. 
The goat symbols on funerary stelae and architectural ornaments do not 
prove that the god was simply an animal. 

In the list of priests, pp. 29-30, the ’rby are called prétres-administrateurs 
chargés de gérer les domaines de la divinité, but the decrees from Qataban surely 
prove that Rhodokanakis was right in regarding them as persons dependent 
on the temple for subsistence, Өрєтгтої, settled as agriculturalists in the sacred 
domain, and subject to special terms of tenure. In citing Akkadian apkallu, 
a term restricted to mythological beings, or used in allusion to them, as parallel 
to the "f kl, a human functionary, mentioned in the S. Arabian text from Warka, 
in Aramaic texts from Palmyra and Nabataea, and in the dialect of Libyan, 
some hint of the distinction in meaning is required. It is far more probable 
that the name of the human functionary is to be derived from a Semitic source 
than from a Sumerian loan-word. Though the statue base illustrated on pl. i 
bears the name of a professional class, mnt, there in the service of a king or 
baron, Dirrihan, but sometimes in the service of a god, this is not included in 
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this list, as might be expected." This class was that of the masters of the 
professions, the real administrators. 

Such minor points arise from abbreviated statement within the framework. 
But a fuller work could be instructive, in a way the present summary cannot 
be, as to larger questions. For instance, the information available for under- 
standing the actual conduct of the consultation of the god to secure an oracle 
might be misunderstood by those who read only pp. 9 and 30, where no more 
than the hint conveyed by the use of the word mgm shows that in both Central 
and Southern Arabia blood sacrifices were involved. In the Addenda there 
is mention of the article in which Dr. Beeston showed that sacrifices were 
offered to ‘Athtar as a preliminary to the questioning, msl, at the oracle. The 
reference to the Minaean decree, RES no. 3306, on p. 30, gives an insufficient 
idea of the contents of that document. It concerns the ‘ marriage’ of one 
of the sacred women to ‘Athtar. The day of the ceremony was fixed by the 
god, and his decision had to be obtained by blood sacrifices, 'dbh, which the 
men of Ma‘in and their daughters must offer in masses, wéq, till an answer 
is obtained. The ‘ manifestation’, Ar’yt, at an oracle is the visible result of 
the sacrifice, and the name of the place of ‘ manifestation ’ is mqém ' the place 
of dividing’. That there is a close comparison with the condemnation of 
divining in the Qur'àn, Sirah v. 3 (not xv, 91, as in note 18 on p. 49) is clear. 
The passage begins with a mention of ‘ what is sacrificed on upright stones’, 
тё dubiha ‘ala 'nnusubi, and continues wa’ an tastagsimü bi l-azlàms dalikum 
fsqun. This has been explained by the Imam Raghib, Mufradát, as referring 
to division of the flesh of the sacrifice with headless arrow-shafts like those used 
in the game maistr. In any case, that there was a ‘division’, and that the 
blood-sacrifices were an essential part of oracular practice seems clear. This 
widespread custom should play a part in any account of these forms of paganism. 

It is not out of place, then, to add to the praise this summary deserves a 
a request for still more from one to whom we owe so much. 


SIDNEY SMITH. 


A History OF тне ÜRusADES. By STEVEN Runoman. Vol. I: The First 
Crusade апа the Foundation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. pp. xiv, 377 ; 
frontispiece; pl. viii; index; D maps. Cambridge: University Press, 
1951. 258. 

Despite the publication of a number of useful and valuable monographs 
and studies, the history of the Crusades has on the whole been neglected in 
this country. The vicissitudes of the French Mandate in Syria gave a new 
impetus—and sometimes a new slant—to the already distinguished tradition 
of French historiography on this subject, but the parallel British Mandate 

1 In Muséon, luv, 114, through some accident, the statement as to the meaning of ummanu 


in Assyria, ‘an officer of the king or the king’s son’ (ш the latter case a tutor), BSOAS., xi, 
457, 18 misrepresented. 
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in Palestine produced no comparable reaction here. In particular, there has 
been hitherto no good detailed survey of the whole story, combining sound 
scholarship and thorough documentation with good writing and perceptive 
presentation. It is fortunate that Mr. Runciman has not been deterred from 
his attempt to fill this gap by the forthcoming publication of & syndicated 
five-volume history of the Crusades, under the auspices of the Medieval 
Academy of America. ‘It may seem unwise’, he writes in his preface, ‘for 
one British pen to compete with the massed typewriters of the United States. 
But in fact there is no competition. A single author cannot speak with the 
high authority of & panel of experts, but he may succeed in giving to his work 
an integrated and even an epical quality that no composite volume can 
achieve. . . . I believe that the supreme duty of the historian is to write history, 
that is to say, to attempt to record in one sweeping sequence the greater events 
and movements that have swayed the destinies of man.' 

It is thus no easy task that Mr. Runciman has set himself. His story 
moves through several continents and civilizations—his sources are numerous, 
diverse in provenance, language, and form, often contradictory. Seventeen 
pages of bibliography testify to their number and variety. Yet he has accom- 
plished his task with distinction. From start to finish the book is meticulously 
documented, every preference for one version rather than another justified— 
and all without interrupting or deflecting the sweep of a narrative that is 
lucid, striking, even fascinating. Mr. Runciman is refreshingly free from the 
inherited prejudice against Greek and Muslim that disfigures so much Western 
writing on the Crusades—if anything, he seems at times to share the ill-will of 
the Byzantines towards the unwanted Frankish barbarians that invaded their 
realm. 

A reviewer in an orientalist periodical will be expected to comment on 
Mr. Runciman’s treatment of the Islamic side of the story. Here it must be 
said that his account of Syria before and during the First Crusade is less than 
adequate—but of this the orientalist has little right to complain. As long as 
the great majority of the Arabic historians have not been translated, analysed, 
or, in many cases, even edited, the non-orientalist historian must make do 
with what is available to him, and it is for the orientalist to carry out the 
detailed work of research that is still necessary before a full understanding of 
the Muslim side of the history of the Crusades becomes possible. There are 
some avoidable errors. Occasionally Mr. Runciman tends to apply the terms 
and usages of later and even Ottoman Islam to the early period, as, for example, 
in his use of such words as Millet (not Milet, as he writes) and Mullah, and in 
his description of the Jizya as ‘a tax paid in lieu of military service ’ (p. 21). 
No ‘important colony of Jews at... Safed’ (pp. 24-5) is heard of until 
long after the Crusades. For ‘ Ikhshids’ (pp. 29 ff) read Ikshidids—the 
founder of the dynasty held the title of Tkhshid. 

These are, however, but minor blemishes in a work which will certainly 
at once take its place as the standard modern history of the Crusades. The 
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first volume carries the story to the foundation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Two more volumes are promised, dealing with the subsequent history of the 
Kingdom and the later Crusades. 

BERNARD LEWIS. 


HISTOIRE DE GEORGIE. By ALEXANDRE MawvxLisHviLL Introduction by 
JOSEPH Karst. pp. 476; illustrated. Paris: Nouvelles Editions de la 
Toison d’Or, 1951. 1,500 fr. 

RusErT'1 DA SAK'ART'VELO (1801-1951), tom. 1. By A. MANVELISHVILI. рр. 447. 
Paris: Imprimerie de Navarre, 1951. 1,000 fr. 

The firs& of these two works by M. Manvelishvili covers the history of 
Georgia from prehistoric times to the Soviet era, and is written in French ; 
the second, in Georgian, is devoted to detailed study of Russian rule in 
Transcaucasia, the present volume taking the survey up to 1878. 

It is the former which provides the more general interest to Orientalists. 
Less extensively documented than Mr. W. E. D. Allen’s standard history of the 
Georgian people, now regrettably out of print, ib is yet characterized by an 
admirable clarity of exposition and at some points follows the history of the 
individual principalities in greater detail than attempted by Mr. Allen. 

For the prehistoric period the author makes a commendable attempt to 
fashion the data of archeology and philology into a coherent account of 
Georgian origins. It must be said, however, that some of M. Manvelishvili’s 
etymologies fail to carry complete conviction. Even admitting Mtskhet‘a to 
represent ‘the city of the Meskhians (Moskhi)’, and Tbilisi ‘the residence of 
the Iberians (Tibareni)', the present writer at least is unable to accept the 
derivation of Imeret‘i, the later medieval kingdom of Western Georgia, from 
*Tberet'i, or land of the Iberians (p. 54), for the following reason : this kingdom 
was known immediately before the unification in the eleventh century as 
Ap'khazet i, kingdom of the Abkhazians, although, of course, the latter occupied 
only the north-western portion of it. The division between Western and 
Eastern Georgia being marked by the Likhi hills, kings of united Georgia 
emphasized their status by proclaiming themselves ruler of the two thrones of 
* Likht‘ imerisa, Likht  gmerisa', that is to say, on the far and near sides 
respectively of Mt. Likhi (cf. Taqaishvili, Sak‘art‘velos sidzveleni, ii, Nos. 10, 
14, etc.). The near side was that of Tiflis, so that when the rulers at K‘ut‘ais 
reasserted their independence their kingdom became known as Likht'-Imeret'i, 
or simply Imeret‘i, i.e. the land on the far side. The derivation from *Iberet'i, 
land of the Iberians, dates from the eighteenth century (cf. б. Wahl, 
Solilderung des persischen Reichs, 1795, 469), and is little more convincing than 
Marr's assertion that Radcha, a province of the same kingdom, derives its 
name from an ancient colony of Russians established there. 

The best part of the book is that dealing with classical to medieval times. 
The process of unification, the evolution of Georgian ecclesiastical and heroic 
literature and culture, and the apogee of Georgian power under David the 
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Builder and T'amar are ably described. The author shows & rare grasp of the 
interaction of conflicting forces in the Near East which helped to make possible 
the emergence of Georgia as & power. One might, however, have wished that 
the author had been more precise where references are given : it is of little use 
merely to be told that such and such a fact is to be found in the second part of 
Brosset's Histoire de la Géorgie, each volume of which contains some 0 
quarto pages, made up mainly of individual chronicles of varying degrees of 
accuracy ; the ваше applies to а number of general references to Tamarati's 
Histoire de U Eglise Géorgienne. Certain foreign geographical names are given in 
rather strange Georgianized forms : Marand becomes Miranda (p. 190), Qubba 
is given as Goubi (map facing p.344), while the Khanate of Baku appears 
enigmatically as K.B. 

The section dealing with the period of Ottoman and Persian domination 
(sixteenth-eighteenth centuries) is in general well charted. The complicated 
evolution of the princedoms into which Georgia had fallen by the end of the 
fifteenth century is described in an excellent and readily comprehensible 
manner. One or two inaccuracies noted include an inconsistency in the age of 
King Rostom of K‘art‘li, who is stated to have been 67 on his accession in 
1632, and 80 on his death in 1658 (pp. 293-5). The source of the former calcula- 
tion is Wakhusht, who wrongly gives his accession date as 1634. According to 
whether he was 67 in 1632 or 1634, Rostom should have been born in 1565 or 
1567, and so would have been 93 or 91 when he died —which, in view of the stress 
laid by the chroniclers on his venerable age, is not improbable. With regard 
to early Georgian relations with Russia (pp. 314-16), M. Manvelishvili speaks 
of an embassy sent by Alexander, king of Kakhet‘i (1476-1511), to Tsar Basil 
the Blind (d. 1462), which must surely be an anachronism. On the subject of 
Peter the Great’s expedition to the Caspian shores of Persia (1722), one would 
have liked chapter and verse for the statement that Sekhnia Chkheidze the 
historian was one of Wakhtang’s envoys to Russian headquarters, a detail not 
generally known ; it is incorrect to say that Peter evacuated Derbent, which 
was not returned to Persia until the time of Nadir Shah ; and the Persian-style 
name of Wakhtang’s enemy, Constantine of Kakhet'i, was Muhammad-, and 
not Mabhmüd-Qüli-Khan. 

M. Manvelishvili devotes special attention to the reign of Erekle IT (1744-98), 
who brought Georgia half a century of relative independence. The tragic events 
of the end of the century—dissensions within the royal family, the invasion of 
Agha-Muhammad-Shah, and the annexation by Russia—are related in detail. 
Unfortunately the effect of the narrative is marred by a lack of objectivity that 
becomes all the more conspicuous as the writer approaches modern times. His 
patriotism leads him to an unhistorical appreciation of the circumstances of 
1801. Decimated by the slave trade, the raids of Lezghi mountaineers and 
Persian and Turkish armies, the population of Georgia was in no position to 
defend itself unaided and risked virtual extinction. Legally, Russia certainly 
contravened treaty obligations towards her and General Gudovich’s failure to 
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protect Tiflis against Agha-Muhammad-Khan was a clear violation of specific 
undertakings. Equally clearly the deposition and deportation of the ruling 
family was a violation of definite promises. But it is quite another thing to 
allege, as does M. Manvelishvili, that Russian occupation brought nothing but 
misfortune and economic decline. Categorical accusations of this nature (cf. 
.م‎ 409), combined with irrelevant diatribes about the Russian character 
(р. 366), are not calculated to make a favourable impression in a work of 
historical scholarship. Nobody nowadays has much affection for Russian 
tsarism, but it is undeniable that annexation brought Georgia peace and 
economic recovery such as she could have achieved in no other way. It also 
meant that Russia took upon herself Georgia’s age-old struggle against the 
Lezghis of Daghestan, for whom M. Manvelishvili at this point develops 
а sudden esteem. 

An example of the author’s sadly uncritical methods is his assertion 
(p. 398) that the great scholar M.-F. Brosset was a member of the conspiratorial 
movement of 1832. The fact is that Brosset was in open touch with many 
leading members of the Georgian intelligentsia and nobility, who furnished him 
with the manuscripts and assistance he needed for his work. It was inevitable 
that when his correspondents’ papers were seized by the Tsarist police letters 
from Brosset should be found among them. The report of the investigating 
commission, which has been published, made it clear that no suspicion attached 
to him, and he was, indeed, shortly afterwards invited from Paris to become 
a member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. M. Manvelishvili would like 
to make the eminent historian of Georgia a fighter for Georgian independence 
but here, as at other points, his vehemence carries him further than his evidence. 

The book is furnished with useful genealogical tables, the only notable 
inaccuracy in which is the statement that King Archil was finally expelled from 
Imereti under Bagrat 111 (d. 1681), whereas he actually returned several times, , 
until finally worsted in 1699. There is a fairly extensive bibliography but no 
index, which is a pity. 

With regard to M. Manvelishvili’s other recent book, the first volume of his 
survey of Russo-Georgian relations, this embodies a good deal of the material 
used in the general history. At the same time, the subject is treated with 
considerably more detail and with specific references enabling one to verify 
the many useful and telling documents he quotes. It is perhaps worth indicating 
that the Russian envoy to Imeret‘i, under King Alexander, was Tolochanov 
(not Tolchinov, p. 47), and that the embassy took place in 1650-1. Fath ‘Ali 
Khan (p. 61) was Grand Vazir, and not Shah of Persia. 

In conclusion it must be said that M. Manvelishvili has succeeded, in spite 
of bemg cut off from the library resources of Georgia, and other material 
obstacles, in producing two useful and readable volumes which, used with 
discrimination, will be profitable for the study of Caucasian and Near Eastern 
history. One can only regret that so many lapses from rigorous historical 
accuracy impair their value to the specialist. D М. LANG. 
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Fort WILLIAM-—INDIA House CORRESPONDENCE (Public Series) Vol. Б, 
1767-9 (Indian Records Series). Edited by NARENDRA KRISHNA SINHA. 
pp. xiv, 33, 670; bibliog. index; 2 maps; 2 plans; 12 pl Delhi: 
Manager of Publications, Govt. of India (for National Archives of India), 
1949. [n.pr.] 

The publication of this series by the National Archives of India constitutes 
a major and valuable historical enterprise. This volume alone runs to nearly 
700 closely printed pages, and it will take 13 volumes more to complete the task. 

This correspondence falls into two parte, the first consisting of letters from 
the East India Court of Directors to its government at Calcutta, the second of 
letters from the Calcutta Government to the Court. At that period it took 
at least nine months and usually much longer to obtain a reply, and therefore 
it has been found impossible to include in one and the same volume both а 
comprehensive and coherent selection of documents. We find the Directors, 
for instance, in March, 1767, discussing Lord Clive’s expenses for the year 
1765, the information on which had been sent from Calcutta in March, 1766. 
On the other side, at the close of the year 1769, the Council at Calcutta is only 
just beginning to study the Court’s letters of November, 1768. The two parts 
of the correspondence, therefore, do not directly relate to each other, and it is 
best to read and consider each part separately. 

The letters from the Court deal with the following main topics: the problem 
of controlling the policies and practices of its servants in Bengal; the need 
to improve the quality and quantity of the Company’s exports to India; the 
extension of trade into the Persian Gulf and China ; the more efficient collection 
of the Bengal revenues; disputes with rival European companies; and the 
exercise of a non-intervention policy outside Bengal itself. 

In the dispatches from Bengal, economic problems, especially the confused 
state of the currency, receive much attention. The debate on the degree of 
authority to be exercised by the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta is reported. There 
is much material on political policy and military dispositions against the 
threatened Durrani invasion from the north-west, and it is in this context 
that the Company’s policy towards Oudh and the Mughul power is treated. 

Even taking the two parts of the volume together no clear or adequate 
picture emerges of the progress of the Company’s affairs. The modified value 
for the historian of this official series is evident. One gets no hint, for example, 
of the great struggle going on in these years at the India House between 
Clive and Laurence Sulivan for the control of East India policy and patronage. 
Indeed, one has to go first to the Palk, Hastings, Orme, and Clive papers in 
order to make sense af the Court’s letters. The editor unfortunately has not 
enjoyed this opportunity. Several other considerations of importance emerge 
from a reading of the series. It is clear that Muhammad Riza Khan, who was 
responsible until 1772 for collecting the Bengal revenues, played an important 
part in determining the Company's policy. It is therefore high time that a 
scholarly account of his career was written. In commenting on Verelst’s 
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notable letter of 5th April, 1769, on ‘The English Government in Bengal’, 
which is included in the volume, the editor somewhat uncritically follows 
Verelst’s view that a major decline in the economic condition of Bengal may 
be dated from the Battle of Plassey. In recent years evidence has come to 
light showing that the decline in fact began much earlier. The whole subject 
ought to have been evaluated more fully in the introduction. 

The editor has provided many useful aids for the reader. Each letter is 
prefaced with a summary ; detailed notes and references are given and sixteen 
excellent illustrations enliven the pages. They include a couple of contemporary 
maps, and also portraits of Saif-ud-daulah, Shujá-ud-daulah, Haidar Ali, and 
the Peshwa, Madhavrao. Regrettably, it has been found necessary to provide 
for five pages of corrigenda at the end of the volume. The reader is well served 
with a most detailed index. 

С. Н. Рнпирв. 


THE NALARBÀAYADAVADANTICARITA (Adventures of King Nala and Davadanti) : 
a work in Old Gujarati. Edited and translated with a grammatical 
analysis and glossary by ERNEST BENDER. (Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, New Series, vol. 40, part 4.) pp. 267— 
372. Philadelphia, 1951. $2.00. 

In this work we have a linguistic study of the metrical text of the Jaina 
version of the famous Mahabharata episode of Nala, by a Jaina monk, 
Raivarddhana Siri, a disciple of the monk Sri Jagakirtisüri$vara, a head of 
the Amcalagaccha, in the year v.s. 1512, ie. A.D. 1456 (but about 23 years 
later, according to one MS.) at Chitraküta (Chitore) in Rajasthan. The eclectic 
text is based on four MSS. from Patan (P), Harward (H), Surat (S), and 
Bombay (B) of which the first three appear to form a homogeneous group. 
As none of them records the copying date, it is not possible to say how far they 
are removed in time from the original and from one another. 

In Phonology, the text is submitted to minute phonetic study and certain 
interesting conclusions have been drawn, with a few of which, however, it is 
difficult to agree. To conclude that ‘phonemic distinctions are not con- 
sistently represented in spelling ' (p. 272a) on the ground that -a rhymes with 
-i and -u and vice versa, or that -di rhymes with -àya and -dyu (p. 272b) sounds 
like ignoring the old and well-known tradition in India of making the written 
word as faithful a representation of its spoken counterpart as possible, and 
seems to strain the notion of Indian rhyme. For neither theorists nor poets 
in India seem to insist on rigid identity of sounds as a necessary condition for 
rhyme. It is not difficult to find the -a/-u, -a/-+ and even -$/-u rhymes in 
Tulsidas ; nor do rhymes like -puri/-dari(18) 1 hutto/chatto (19), -dvrt/-bari (20), 
-addha/-suddha (142), -damit/-patts (194), found in the present text, jar the 
Indian ear. 

1 Figures in parentheses refer to the serial numbers of stanzas of the OG text. 
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The existence of -dt, -ft, and -ğu in some MSS. and of -dya,a -iy and -dya 
respectively in others need not be invoked (p. 272b) to support the conso- 
nantal -i- theory or the charge of ‘alteration in writing’, especially when 
we know that all the above groups with -y- are three-matric and that the 
different MSS. may represent different dialects. Instances on p. 273b also 
appear to support the same theory. The existence of dialects is, however, 
later (p. 274b, 275a) recognized by the editor. It is interesting to discover 
that the existence of s for kA in P, H, B, but not in 8, and more occurrences 
of v for b in S than in P, H, B point to the influence of the neighbouring con- 
temporary Hindi in which both $ and b are common. The confusion between 
d and r and between n and n, and the dropping of ^ from mh and lh (p. 276b) 
mark the beginning of changes more widely carried out later in MG. While 
interpreting -y- in -tya (two-matric) alternating with ?, as a glide, it is important 
to remember (1) that in many such cases -tya is earlier; for, sya > 1ya (two- 
matric) > 7, as in maukitkam > mottiyam or motitam > OG тойа (two- 
matric) > OG and MG той; balika > balsya > balua (two-matric) OG > OG 
and MG bali and bai; pkt. karia > kariya (two-matric) > MG kart; (see 
Geiger, Pali, p. 55, art. 56 ; also Pischel, Gram. 187, etc.). (ii) that in instances 
like joyana, loyana, etc., the palatal c and j changed first to y, and later dropping 
gave joana, loana, etc. ; and (ш) that in words like 71/8, jüyà, etc., we 
expect v, not y. But for the final -à* > dy(a)—a much later change—the 
editor is perhaps right. 

In studying works lke this, where literary and linguistic traditions of all 
past levels, ie. Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabharaméa are fully tapped, the 
descriptive method of grammatical analysis, unaided by the historical and com- 
parative methods, appears to lead one to overlook important distinctions hidden 
beneath apparent uniformity. One is apt thus to group, for instance, the Nom.- 
acc. (the Direct) forms of nouns in -a and the Oblique forms (as in dasa nà, p. 50) 
in one class, because they happen to end in -a (p. 279); or to place Oblique 
forms (like thava tans, p. 278) with Nom.-acc. pl. forms of the extended type 
in -au (p. 286b) ; but their different functions in OG and also their different 
forms in other Indian languages do not permit such groupings. For the same 
reason, we do not like to place conjunctive participles (p. 283a) ending in 3 
under loc. sg. forms in spite of the fact that both end in -5. Again, the old 
infinitive from -itum > ium > -1* has formally converged with the conjunctive 
participle, but is functionally alive before verbs like sakat, jànai ' knows 
how to’, where the conj. part. is not proper; we cannot, therefore, class this 
form with the conj. part. This explains the unwarranted fn. 83, p. 299. The 
function of the infinitive of purpose, by the way, is now exercised by the 
oblique in -vā of the potential part. -vum in MG. 

The translation and the glossary аге helpful for the understanding of the 
text. 


1 Bee Turner, ‘ Gujarati Phonology’, JRAS., July, 1921, p. 360 (4)—too valuable to be 
missed in Gujurati studies. 
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In metres, the editor has given ‘ descriptive remarks ' on 11 metres (p. 270) ; 
about dhála and wlaladhala the remarks are reserved ; the rdsd-dhala (18-20, 
22-24, 26-29) and raga dhandst (1) are not noticed. Dhurt-dihau is treated 
as different from айлам, while drupada, dmcals, and dhdla are stated to be, and 
the first two also described as, distinct metres. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the editor’s source books is partly responsible for such a result. Standard 
works like Prakrta Patmgalam would have served him better in most of the 
matric metres. Had it occurred to him that the words dhurt ‘ in the beginning ° 
and duhau or dühà were separate words, he would not have made such a state- 
ment about dhuridühau. It is necessary to state here that dmcalt and drupada 
are not metres at all, but different forms of refrains with technical differences. 
Dhäla, too, is not any specific metre, but a general name for a kind of metre. 
There are ten different dAalas in our text. 

In spite of what has been said above, the book remains 8 specimen of fine 
workmanship in linguistic study and of good general get-up ; it richly deserves 
the honour it has obtained of being published in the New Series of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

T. N. Dave. 


CHINESE ARCHAIC JADES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Ву SOAME JENYNS. 
pp. xxxviii, pL xl. London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1951. 16s. 


The British Museum collection of ancient Chinese jades is the largest and 
most representative in this country, and probably in Europe. In recent years 
it has been greatly enriched by the acquisition of the George Eumorfopoulos 
Collection and the Oscar Raphael and Henry Oppenheim Bequests, which 
have brought the total to about five hundred pieces. Of these, 145 have been 
selected for illustration and description in this book, which all students and 
collectors will wish to possess. The collotype plates are of high quality, but 
the effect would have been still better if the objects had not been photographed 
against a background of what looks like marbled linoleum. 

Jade occupies a unique position in the civilization of China, for throughout 
almost the whole of her long history it has been the most precious material 
known to her people, and the craft of the jade carver has enjoyed a reputation 
analogous to that of the goldsmith in the West. In ancient China insignia of 
royalty, the costliest gems, and the most sacred ritual objects were laboriously 
fashioned from this beautiful and durable material, imported from the remote 
and mysterious ‘ Western Regions’ of Central Asia, and many are the legends 
of its miraculous amuletic powers. : 

Thousands of ancient jades have been recovered from the soil of China, 
but almost all as a result of chance finds by farmers and the surreptitious 
activities of grave robbers. Unlike the ritual bronzes, the jades are rarely 
inscribed, so that dating is very largely on the basis of analogy with objects 
in other materials, themselves often only datable within wide limite. There is 
thus room for frequent divergence of opinion, and in his catalogue Mr. Jenyns, 
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while generally proposing attributions of his own, wisely and informatively 
refers in respect of each item to previously published opinions on the same or 
comparable pieces. - 

The introduotion is a discussion of the characteristics of jade and а survey 
of its uses in ancient times, with notices of reported finds of ancient jades in 
or near China during the present century. These are of interest, though, as the 
author points out, only two were the result of controlled excavation, and of 
these only one, that made by the Japanese at Lo-lang in Korea, has been 
fully described. 

The text unfortunately contains quite а number of typographical errors, 
most of them mis-spelt Chinese names. In several cases, moreover, the same 
person or place is referred to by different names in such а way as to confuse 
the uninformed reader. Thus the second century commentator Chéng? Hsüan 
is quoted, and on the same page a remark is attributed to Chéng Kang-ch'éng, 
without any indication that they are one and the same man. The city of 
Ch'ang-an is mentioned, and a few lines later ‘ the modern Hsr-an-fu ’, without 
a hint that the author is speaking of the same place. Even An-yang, the very 
important site of the Shang-Yin capital, does not escape this treatment. 
Whilst it is frequently referred to in the introduction and notes, items in the 
catalogue are ' said to have come from Changtéfu ’ without indication that this 
is a former name of An-yang. 

There are a few rather serious errors of fact. The distinctive name of the 
dark green Siberian gephrite with black specks is po-ts‘ar yü ‘ spinach jade’, 
not 1% yü, the generic name for all dark green nephrites. Though jades may 
undergo great chemical changes during burial for thousands of years, it is 
certainly not the case that they may be ‘turned into steatite’ in the process. 
This belief may have been fostered by Chinese dealers in their efforts to palm 
off soapstone as ancient jade. Nor is it correct to say that primitive people 
were accustomed to ‘chip and grind’ nephrite to make tools. Unlike flint, 
it cannot on account of its tough, fibrous structure be chipped or flaked, 
but only ground with abrasive sands. A slip in a quotation from Biot’s Le 
Tcheou-lè makes it read that ' with the ritual tablet pé he does homage to 
Earth ’, instead of ‘ homage to Heaven’. The traditional date of the 7th year 
of King Ch‘eng’s reign is 1109 5.0., not 1122. 

I am glad of an opportunity to correct a statement on p. xxii, quoted by the 
author from another writer. It is to the effect that there is scientific evidence 
that jade-stone was mined in the neighbourhood of An-yang in Shang-Yin 
times. This rumour appears to be based on a misunderstanding of a statement 
by Shih Chang-ju, that deposits of a ‘ very soft ’ white stone, closely resembling 
the material of some An-yang carvings existed at a place in the west of the 
An-yang Prefecture (Chinese Journal of Archeology, ii, 39). There is no 
evidence that jade-stone has been mined near An-yang, and no proof that it 
has ever been found in China Proper. 

S. HOWARD Намѕғовр. 
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THE Barres or Coxinea: Chikamatsu’s Puppet Play, its Background and 
Importance. By Donatp KEENE. рр. x, 205; pl. 3; bibliog. ; glossary; 
index. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 32s. 6d. 

This useful work is No. 4 of the Cambridge Oriental Series, and consists of 
a translation of Kokusen-ya Kassen [ij tE fê 4 WR, the great historical puppet 
play by Tikamatu-Monzaemon 3j fk FH Ze für FH, Japan's most important 
dramatist. The translation is preceded by what is in effect an extensive 
introduction giving an interesting and well-handled summary of whatis known 
of Coxinga, and much information on the Japanese puppet theatre in general 
and this play in particular. The student of Japanese will consider the transla- 
tion to be the most important section. It is impossible, while keeping closely 
to the text, to give a version of such a work that will read naturally in English 
but Dr. Keene goes a long way along the road. He adapts the style to suit 
the various speakers and the narrative passages and deals cleverly with the 
jeux de mots that so often occur. Two of the most intractable passages are 
the list of shell-fish (pp. 114-15) and the miti-yuks 34 47 (pp. 143-4) with their 
virtually untranslatable pivot-words and other verbal devices. In the latter 
he has followed the familiar proceeding of translating the pivot-words by two 
entirely different English words except once or twice when а pun or assonance 
has offered. In the former this cannot be done and he has to make up names 
of seashells to keep what he calls in his Introduction the ‘love scene of con- 
siderable charm’ going. Whether ‘charm’ is the right word to use is 
doubtful, for akagas J& В, which he works in as ‘ red-lips shell ’, is commonly 
used figuratively for the female sex organ in erotic literature and such a use 
would conform with the hero’s none too delicate character. 

The reviewer himself translated the first two acts of the play some years 
ago, and so has been able to make a detailed examination of Dr. Keene’s 
translation of them. In spite of the general excellence, there do seem to be 
certain errors that should be rectified. In two cases he has taken verb forms 
in -nu for a past tense when they are clearly negative. On p. 102, ll. 9-10, 
‘the like of which had never been heard before’ is the translation of éma ni 
hatime & KC kh ® ya. It should be something like ‘ which was not 
the first that they had made ’, and the clause is given with this meaning in the 
Dainthon-kokugo-aten k A Ж M FE # BR under wma m$; if the past 
tense was intended, Tikamatu was careful enough of grammar, in narrative 
passages at least, to use the attributive form in -nuru. The other, p. 118, 
П. 28-4, ‘... have come up against stormy winds’ should be ‘... are not 
exposed to stormy winds’, atenu ع‎ ^C ўз being negative. In Tikamatu’s 
dialogue the past tense in -nu is only used by dignified speakers, which Komutu 
Ду ll, the speaker here, certainly is not, and, in any case, the revision improves 
the sense of the passage. Other suggestions are—p. 105, 1. 14, ‘ The virtuous 
ladies standing there will represent your unfeeling heart. The plum-blossom 
... should be ‘ You have taken a stand as a virtuous woman, and to represent 
your unfeeling heart, the plum-blossom...’; .م‎ 108, ll. 28-31, the passage 
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translated * You are no match... from our rice’ is one sentence with the 
final verb tuge ® U, an imperative, and could be rendered ‘ You are no 
match for us, Go Sankei; seize the emperor and empress, come over to our 
side, and sustain your life by squatting in the kitchen of the Tartar king and 
drinking refuse water from our rice’. The normal translation of sigi Щ is 
‘snipe’, and to judge from illustrations, the Japanese bird closely resembles 
the European; 'shrike' is the word Dr. Keene uses (p. 115, eto.). 

Chapters II and 111 give a fuller account than has appeared before in a 
Western language of the history of the Japanese puppet drama and of Tika- 
matu’s career. It is said to be intended for the general reader, but it contains 
much that could otherwise only be extracted at some pains from Japanese 
sources. Only two criticisms, and those minor ones, seem needed. On p. 13 
ebisu-kaks and ebisu-mat are translated as ‘ barbarian lifting’ and ‘ barbarian 
dancing’, whereas they refer to the god Ebisu whose puppet image is still 
carried around the fishing villages of the island of Awazi where performances 
are given of his catching tat $ (sea-bream) to bring them good catches. 
On p. 43 it is implied that the chanter would probably help the audience by 
prolonging a consonant to indicate a pivot-word. This is unlikely; chanters 
may prolong vowels almost indefinitely, but not consonants, and in any case 
- their custom is to chant pivot-words without emphasizing them in any way. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, chapter v is, after the translation, the most 
valuable and interesting, with its analysis of the structure of the play and its 
comments on the methods of the Japanese puppet theatre. Dr. Keene’s 
bibliography contains virtually all that is worthwhile for the study in question, 
The only important omission is E-ér$ Zyooruri-si My A wt FH BE m by 
Mizutani-Yumihiko 9k #4 8 Ж, Tokyo, 1936. The works by Wakatuki-Yasuzi 
are of course included, but, sensibly enough, to judge from his notes, Dr. Keene 
does not make too much use of them ; it is во easy to get lost in their verbiage, 
Only two significant misprints have been noticed ; on p. 167, n. 87, where the 
characters E [% have got out of order, and on p. 183, n. 63, where the name 
of the author of the Tatheiki should read, in Dr. Keene’s romanization, 
* Kojima Hoshi ’. 

C. J. Dunn. 


Moxey Economy IN MEDIEVAL Japan: A STUDY IN THE Use or Coms. By 
Юегмкв M. Brown. (Far Eastern Association Monograph No. 1.) New 
Haven: Institute of Far Hastern Languages, 1951. 

For long, Western studies of Japanese history—with a few notable excep- 

. tions, mostly to be found in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan— 

were concentrated either on the very early period as treated in the Kojiki and 

Nihongt, on the period of Japan's first relations with the West in the 16th 

and 17th centuries, or on the growth of the modern Japanese state in the last 

hundred years. There has recently been an increasing emphasis on economic 
and social studies of the Tokugawa period, partly in an attempt to explain the 
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anomalies of later Japanese society. It remains true, of course, that for none 
of these topics or periods is the literature in Western languages adequate either 
in quality or quantity. Yet the years from 800 to 1600 are even worse served. 
Apart from Asakawa’s studies of aspects of Japanese feudalism and Kuno's 
somewhat uneven treatment of Japan’s relations with the Asiatic continent, 
there is little but the general histories—and the most reliable of these are the 
least detailed. 

Dr. Brown’s study, then, is most welcome, based as it is on the large range 
of published medieval records and modern Japanese monographs and equipped 
with a valuable bibliography of both. His introduction deals with the early 
use of Chinese coins in Japan, but the main part of the book concerns the years 
between 1300 and 1600. It treats in turn the import of Chinese coins (with 
some interesting sidelights on Japanese trade and piracy, especially under the 
Ashikaga) and then the production and use of native copper, silver, and gold 
coins, preceded in each case by a discussion of the new sources of ore and the 
new technical processes that made development possible. The result is to 
demonstrate clearly that the beginnings of money economy in Japan must 
be put much earlier than the Tokugawa period. By the end of the 16th 
century the circulation of coins had already assumed considerable proportions, 
while bills of exchange and similar tokens of a more complex economy had then 
been in use for two hundred years. What remains uncertain are the con- 
clusions to be drawn from this. It seems doubtful whether the volume of 
‘modern’ financial transactions was yet sufficient to do more than modify 
the feudal basis of society, though it may well have influenced the creation 
of the so-called ‘ centralized feudalism’ of the Tokugawa. Certainly there is 
а close connexion between economic change and the l6th-century unification 
of Japan. But to determine the exact nature of such relationships will still 
require much detailed study. It is, for example, logical to say, as does Dr. Brown, 
that their eventual control of the gold and silver mines greatly facilitated the 
political tasks of Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Ieyasu, but it is unsafe to suggest 
more than that. After all, the mines were initially in the hands of their most 
powerful opponents—who did not succeed in achieving supremacy. Similarly, 
the use of coins as a war chest simplified the movement of large armies; but 
‘equally the victories of those armies made easier the circulation of coins for 
commercial purposes. In fact, it is not easy to disentangle cause and effect 
without a much wider study of economic conditions than could be attempted 
in в monograph on currency. 

Nevertheless, in his chapters on the use of coins, Dr. Brown does make some 
observations on these wider topics. With so little other published work against 
which to set his own detailed findings it is not surprising that in this he seems 
on less certain ground and sometimes, indeed, to press his arguments further 
than is warranted by the facta he presents. And in one case the facts them- 
selves are wrong. On page 41 a gift of 20,000,000 mon, supposedly made by 
Nobunaga to religious institutions in the city of Sakai, is listed as one example 
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of the attempts by military leaders to purchase the support of Buddhist 
temples: Later on the same page it is argued that as the power of the military 
leaders increased the trend was reversed and the temples began to pay large 
sums of cash for ‘protection’. Меге reference is made to a demand by 
Nobunaga for the sum of 20,000,000 mon from the Ishiyama Temple and the 
city of Bakai. The authorities cited in support of these two statements (the 
first being a Japanese document and the second the English translation of 
Takekoshi’s Economic History) both in fact refer to the same incident, an 
occasion on which Nobunaga attempted to levy the sum of 20,000,000 mon 
from the city of Sakai, but dropped his demand when the citizens showed 
themselves ready to resist it by force. This slip does not nullify the argument, 
but since these are much the largest sums cited as examples, it does materially 
weaken it. 

To say this, however, is to criticize the periphery of Dr. Brown's work 
rather than its main substance. The book as a whole remains a valuable 
and welcome contribution to our knowledge of Japanese history, which not 
only throws light on some dark places but also, directly and indirectly, raises 
some important questions. If we can take literally the statement in the preface 
that this is ‘an initial attempt to explore the nature and extent of money 
economy in Medieval Japan’, we may perhaps hope that Dr. Brown will 


himself eventually answer some of these questions. 
W. Q. BEASLEY. 


NOTIOES OF BOOKS 
New KINGDOM Авт IN ANCIENT EGYPT DURING THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY, 
1590 to 1815 в.о. By CYRIL AZDRED. рр. vi, 90 + 174 plates; map. 
London: Alec Tiranti, 1951. 15s. 

Mr. Aldred’s new book on New Kingdom art in Ancient Egypt is indeed 
a welcome addition to his preceding works on the art of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. The present volume is larger than its predecessors, containing 
90 pages of text and 174 well-produced plates. The author limits his study 
to the period of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and concentrates particularly on the 
art of the Amarna period, tracing its rise and decline through the vicissitudes 
of the political turmoil of the Aten revolution. 

The descriptive catalogue of the objects illustrated is excellent in every 
way, and will be of considerable value to the student, for apart from the general 
analysis, the provenance, when known, and present location of the object 
is always given. Furthermore, the selection of objects is very satisfactory, 
and no really important piece is omitted from the catalogue. Works on 
Egyptian art so well produced and available at such a reasonable price are 
indeed of great value to the student who is so frequently faced with a luxurious 
and expensive volume of photographs containing only a meagre commentary 
which gives little or no guidance. 

One word of criticism. While it is perhaps not within the scope of a study 
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on Egyptian art to go into the field of historical controversy, a certain 
dogmatism in describing the parentage of Smenkh-ka-ra and Tut-ankh-amen 
might be avoided. While it is probable that these two monarchs were younger 
sons of Amen-hetep III by Sit-amen, the relationship is by no means proved, 
and for the benefit of the student such facts should be clearly stated. 

W. B. Emery. 


HEBREW ALPHABETS 400 в.с. TO OUR Days. By REUBEN Lear. pp. 2 + 26 
+70 + 26 (+ 8); 70 Plates; 46 Alphabets ; 250 items of lettering. New 
York: Reuben Leaf Studio, 1950. $7.50. 

This book consists of two sections : (1) A short text part, giving the contents 
of each plate, together with a few remarks. The text is in English. ‘A Hebrew 
translation is given at the end of the book, and one in Yiddish is also available. 
(2) Plates, comprising (a) alphabets drawn by the author from manuscripts of 
various periods, (b) alphabets, book titles, headings, etc., selected from the 
graphic work done during the last three or four decades by other artists as 
well as by himself. The ‘400 в.с.’ of the English title is hardly correct. If 
it refers to the Elephantina alphabet, then it should have been ' 500 s.c. 
But ‘ninth century в.о.’ might then have been chosen, since the Palaeo- 
Hebrew alphabet has been included in the book. In actual fact, neither is 
really suitable because these two specimens are there only by way of introduc- 
tion, and the book starts with the fourth-fifth Christian century. 

It is intended as a contribution to graphic art and not to scholarship and 
research. It would therefore be unjust to criticize its inadequacy in the latter 
field, if the author had not invited criticism by giving also notes which teem 
with mistakes. 

The alphabets, the author says, ‘have been reproduced faithfully from 
authentic sources’. This is certainly not true in a literal sense, and in his 
notes he himself generally says that the particular alphabet is ‘ based on’ 
such and such a MS. Sometimes his forms are not in keeping with the style 
of the originals, occasionally the contrast is very great. 

However, the object of the work being what it is, it would be irrelevant to 
say so-and-so many of the alphabets represent historical types, and so-and-so 
many misrepresent them. What matters is that as art the lettering is good 
work, all of it pleasing to the eye and much of considerable beauty. This 
applies also to his own designs and to those of other artists. (It is hard to 
understand why so gifted a craftsman should resort to open plagiarism, as in 
plates 58: 8, 59: 15, and 60:3. Неге he has bodily taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, another man’s lettering, that on plate 45.) The book will, no doubt, 
have а strong appeal for those who love good workmanship ала beautiful 
writing and printing. It is to be hoped that the ‘Hebrew Alphabets’ will 
fulfil Mr. Leaf's purpose in providing а ‘ handbook to supply . . . [the Jewish 
graphic artist]... with the essential material for use in his work’. 

S. À. BIRNBAUM. 
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MILLON ‘Аввні 'IBHRI LAL-LASHON HA‘ARBHITH HE-HADASHA. By Davin 
NzusTADT [AYALON] and Pessan Всноѕзев [Samar], with the co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Мозни BRILL. pp. 8, 434. Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 
1947. [арт] 

Most dictionaries are based on other dictionaries—and most -Arabic 
dictionaries are based in the last resort on the classical dictionaries of the 
Arab golden age. It is no doubt for this reason that the majority of Arabic 
lexicographers tend to clutter up their columns with obscure and obsolete 
words and meanings and to omit new ones, leaving these to specialized glossaries 
or to the card-indices of the Arabists. The compilers of this Arabic-Hebrew 
dictionary, who will be remembered for their basic Arabic word list, published 
in 1940 and obtained by a statistical analysis of Arabic newspapers, claim in 
their preface to have broken out of this vicious circle. Their dictionary, they 
tell us, gives only those words and meanings that are current in modern literary 
usage, cutting out the dead wood and including many words not found in other 
dictionaries. A few months’ use of this book tend to confirm this claim. 

The arrangement is the usual one, by roots, and the authors were probably 
wise to adhere to this well-established principle of Arabic lexicography. In 
one respect however they have carried it to excess. In the words of the preface 
‘ foreign words that in form resemble Arabic words have been entered under the 
Arabic roots from which the reader would be likely to derive them: (с LSI 


(Janissary) comes under the root uA '. On the other hand, purely Arabic 
words, the roots of which are not easily recognizable, are given separately as 
well as under the roots to which they belong. Many readers will no doubt be 
grateful for this, as well as for the industry of the authors and printers in 
giving the full vowel-pointing for both the Arabic and Hebrew texts. 
The printing and production are of high quality. 
BERNARD Lewis. 


Нізтогв= D’Ater PAR Kamin AD-DIN IBN АІ-*Арїм 088-660/1192—1202.- 
Tome I, 1-407/622-1064. pp. 80, 366. pl. 4. Edited by Sawr Danan, 
Institut Frangais de Damas, Damascus, 1951. [n.pr.] 


The history of Aleppo of Kamal ad-Din has been knÓwn to scholars for a 
very long time, and has been extensively used by historians of the Crusades. 
While many passages have been published, translated, or analysed, no complete 
text of this important work has yet been printed, and students of Arab history 
will be very grateful to Dr. Dahan for his careful and sumptuously produced 
edition. This first volume covers the period from Abraham to 457/1064, and 
while it is on the whole less important than the second part, dealing with the 
Seljuqs, Crusaders, Atabegs, and Ayyubids, it is less known than the second 
part, and throws a great deal of light on а tangled and obscure period of Syrian 
history. Most of this volume deals with the history of the Arab dynasties of 
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North Syria, during the time when that country was a political and often a 
military battleground between the three Empires of Egypt, Baghdad, and 
Constantinople. Though Kamal ad-Din lived very much later than the events 
he describes here, his account isnot to be despised for that reason, as he preserves 
much material from the lost earlier historians of North Syria. Unfortunately 
he does not normally name his sources, and it is a pity that Dr. Dahan did 
not compare the text of the history with the parallel passages in the surviving 
volumes of Kamal ad-Din’s Bughya (Biographical Dictionary of Aleppo), 
where the same material is given in biographical form, usually in far greater 
detail, and almost invariably with full references to the sources quoted. This 
would have enabled him to identify the sources on which Kamal al-Din relied, 
and thus added both to the clarity and the authority of the text. Apart from 
this, Dr. Dahan has annotated the text at some length, bringing evidence 
from other works, both early and late, to elucidate the linguistic, topographical, 
and also historical obscurities of the work. If on occasion Dr. Dahan tends to 
fall into a common failing of commentators, and lets the degree of detail of his 
explanation vary in inverse proportion to the difficulty of the passage explained, 
his commentary is on the whole very useful, while the careful listing of parallel 
narratives is invaluable. The text is based on the Paris manuscript only, 
as all Dr. Dahan’s efforts to obtain a copy of the Leningrad manuscript were 
unavailing. This is however the less important, as the latter appears to be a 
copy of the former. 

Dr. Dahan has provided a lengthy and somewhat rhetorical introduction, 
dealing with the life and works of Kamal ad-Din. The life is based on Kamal’s 
own autobiography, of which Dr. Dahan was able to photograph an unnamed 
manuscript which he intends to edit in due course. The volume ends with a 
series of classified indices. We may look forward to the second volume, and 
still more to the promised edition of the Bughya, which Dr. Dahan, with his 
unparalleled knowledge of Aleppo, its history, and its scholars, is well qualified 
to undertake. 

` BERNARD LEWIS. 


MAŞADIR AL-DIRASAT AL-ÁDABIYAH (Éléments de bio-bibliographie de la 
littérature arabe conforme aux programmes officiels de l'enseignement, 
Liban-Syrie-Iraq-Egypte). [By] YOsur as‘ap DAGHIR. pp. xxxii, 356. 
Saida, Lebanon: Imprimerie Saint-Sauveur, 1950. 22s. 

This bibliography is, in the main, intended for the use of teachers and 
Students of the universities and secondary schools of the Arabic-speaking 
Near and Middle East. It covers the authors and texts studied in Egypt. 
Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq, statistics being provided to indicate what is common 
to all four educational programmes and show "where differences lie. 

In the case of authors D&ghir provides an outline biography of significant 
facts and dates, a list of countries in which they are studied, and the precise 
stage of education at which a student is introduced to the author in question. 
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A bibliography of articles of importance from Arabic periodicals is given in 
every case, but in this first volume articles in Western periodicals are specific- 
ally excluded. In some cases groups and not individuals are studied ; among 
the headings of this kind there might be mentioned the Ikhwan al-Safa’, Mu'tazi- 
lites, and Süfis. Sometimes subjects such as Muwashshahat are singled out 
or individual treatment. On .م‎ 2 a list of medieval works of bio-bibliographical 
source material is given, and on p. 14 modern works of a similar nature ; both 
of these are very useful for handy reference. Daghir’s preface also merits 
attention. 

This volume may be regarded as supplementary (in, of course, a strictly 
defined and limited field) to Brockelmann. To Western scholars it makes 
available for the first time in convenient form a general conspectus of the 
outstanding articles in Arabic itself on certain literary figures, articles generally 
neglected by the West in the past, because of the difficulty of consulting 
them. This bibliography cannot unfortunately make available to us in Britain 
those periodicals themselves, though it can show what we ought to have in our 
libraries. The increasing importance of Arabic periodical literature for research 
studies is not only confined to the literary side; Glazer’s current biblio- 
graphies in the Middle Hast Journal reveal the existence of many interesting 
articles on в variety of subjects—but in periodicals which, more frequently than 
not, are taken by no library in Britain ! R. B. SERJRANT. 


Le THÉATRE PERSAN: оп Le Drame de Kerbela. [By] CHARLES VrROLLEAUD. 
pp. 141. Paris: Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient. 1950. 

Le Théatre Persan consists largely of material published in other forms by 
M. Virolleaud between the years 1942-8. He opens with & brief account of 
events subsequent to the death of Mohammad and leading up to the martyrdom 
of Hosain at Karbala and a short explanation of the way in which Hosain 
came to be elevated by the Shia to the position of a quasi-mythological being 
who, by his self-sacrifice on the plain of Karbala, expiated the sins of all who 
believe in him. There follows a consideration of the Moharram ceremonies, and 
in particular of the presentation during that period of the cycle of ta‘zéye or 
mystery plays. Commencing with а scene drawn not from the ta‘ziye cycle 
itself but from the Rowzat-al-Shohada of Hosain Va‘ez al-Kashefi (d. 1504/5), 
one of the earliest collections of legends concerning the martyrs of Karbala, 
M. Virolleaud proceeds to deal with scenes drawn from the three principal 
compendiums of mystery plays—namely, the Jong-e Shahadat (of which certain 
scenes have been translated by A. Chodzko) ; Das Drama in Persten (ed. Litten, 
1929); and The Miracle Play of Hasan and Hosain (Sir L. Pelly, 1879). He 
divides these logically enough into the scenes (majles) which recount events 
prior to Karbala, those which narrate the martyrdom of Hosain itself, and those 
which relate the return of the Syrian troops to Damascus in triumph, carrying 
aloft the head of Hosain on a spear, and the many miracles and conversions of 
Jews and Christians which occurred along the route they traversed. In this last 
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section he discusses the theory—which he finally rejects—that there is an 
affinity between the legend of Hosain among the Shi‘a and that of Adonis 
among the ancient Phoenicians. Admittedly there exist some parallels in the 
external phenomena which surround the deaths of the two persons, but as 
M. Virolleaud points out, the whole significance of the two myths is different. 
This group of essays forms an interesting introduction to the study of the 
Persian miracle ‘plays and especially of the idea of redemption—a conception 
foreign to orthodox Islam—and although the actual performances of the 
ta’ziye have been severely limited in recent years, they yet form an indispensable 
part of the corpus of Shi‘ite thought and doctrine. R. M. Savory. 


VISUDDHIMAGGA ОЕ BUDDHAGHOSACARIYA. Edited by HENRY CLARKE 
WARREN, revised by DHaRMANANDA KOSAMBI. pp. xxii, 617. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 1950. 63s. 

Students of Pali Buddhism will welcome this volume, No. xli, of the Harvard 
Oriental Series, particularly since it was foreshadowed by advertisements in 
former volumes in the early 1930s, whilst the eye is startled by the dates in 
1927 borne by both Preface (by D. Kosambi) and Foreword (by H. C. Warren’s 
brother, Edward Perry Warren). 

D. Kosambi’s revision was of Warren’s typescripts of two Burmese and 
two Sinhalese MSS., and his draft typescript of the whole book. Kosambi’s 
prefatory comments on the life and work of Buddhaghosa are valuable. He 
points out (as Finot indicated thirty years ago) that Buddhaghosa could not 
have been either a North Indian or a Bra&hmin— conclusion with which we 
may concur, although not entirely convinced by the arguments adduced 
in its support. Whilst doubting Buddhaghosa’s authorship of the Atthasalini, 
Kosambi seems to assume the originality of his Visuddhimagga, whereas 
Dr. M. Nagai long ago (JPT'S 1919) made out an impressive case for the view 
that Buddhaghosa based his work on its Chinese counterpart, the Vimutti- 
шаров, whose reputed author was Upatissa (186 century A.D.). 

This edition is presented in the clear print and attractive style which we 
have learned to associate with the Harvard Series. D. A. L. STEDE. 


Тнк CORRESPONDENCE oF Рау Scott, DIRECTOR AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
East INDIA Company, RELATING TO INDIAN AFFAIRS, 1787-1805. Edited 
by C. H. Pamrs. Volume i: 1787-1799; volume ii, 1800-1805. 
(Camden Third Series, volumes lxxv and lxxvi) London: The Royal 
Historical Society, 1951. [n.pr.] 

David Scott was a typical self-made merchant prince of the 18th century 
who had spent twenty-three years in India as a free merchant and head of a 
private agency house. In 1788, two years after his return to England, he was 
made a director of the East India Company, in which position he became the 
trusted adviser of William Pitt and Henry Dundas on Indian affairs. In 
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1796 he was elected Chairman of the Directors. His letters, which Professor 
Philips has rescued from undeserved oblivion, are valuable sources of informa- 
tion on the struggle for supremacy in London between two antagonistic bodies 
or ‘ interests’: the powerful Old Shipping Group, a body who had gained 
the monopoly of building ships for the Company’s service and who were 
interested in preserving the existing system of ‘hereditary bottoms’; and 
the ‘New Shippers’ led by Scott who advocated an open and competitive 
shipping system. The opponents of reform retaliated by carrying a motion 
prohibiting directors from engaging in the India trade, whereupon Scott 
resigned control of his East India Agency House. Scott’s eventual success 
in securing the abolition of ‘ hereditary bottoms’ and the introduction of 
competition for the replacement of ships inflamed his opponents. Led by 
Jacob Bosanquet, the new Chairman of the Directors, they accused him, in 
February, 1799, of treason on the ground that his agency house, in which, they 
contended, he still maintained an active interest, had supplied the enemy with 
warlike stores for the refitting of their privateers. They also accused him of 
having revealed the confidential plans of the Secret Committee to the enemy 
and of being concerned in an illicit trade under neutral Danish colours. 

Professor Philips, after an examination of the papers on which Bosanquet’s 
charges were based, contends that the Directors were fully justified in 
acquitting Scott of all charges. These papers also prove that all agency houses 
had been engaged in an extensive illicit trade. The letters published in these 
two volumes enable us to form a juster estimate of the character and influence 
of Henry Dundas as President of the Board of Control, and throw fresh light 
on the attitude of the Directors towards Wellesley's policy of annexation in 
India and the reasons for his recall. 

Only those of us who have had to wade through that drear despond of raw 
material, Auber’s Analysis of the Constitution of the East India Company, can fully 
appreciate the value of Professor Philip’s researches. His edition of the Scott 
correspondence is a by-product of his erudite study entitled The East India 
Company, 1784-1834, which deals in great detail with the influence of the 
London authorities, that is, the Board of Control at Westminster and the 
Court of Directors in Leadenhall Street, on the policy of the East India Com- 
pany. It is to be hoped that his administrative duties will not prevent him 
from carrying out his original intention of producing a detailed survey of the 
Company’s home government from Clive’s conquest of Bengal to the assump- 
tion of control by the Crown in 1858. 

; C. COLLIN Daves. 


Maray Savisas. Ву C. C. Brown. pp. 274; appendices, index. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 18s. 

The use of proverbial sayings has been, from, I suppose, time immemorial, 

woven во closely into the fabric of spoken Malay that some degree of knowledge 

of such sayings is an essential factor in the attainment of a knowledge of the 
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language. Not that the acquisition of such knowledge is easy for the foreigner ; 
as Mr. Brown says in his Introduction, by the use of an appropriate saying ' an 
argument can be clinched, a fault indicated or a line of action commended’ 
effectively and economically, and it is for such purposes that sayings are 
generally used. So one does not often come across them in narratives ; indeed, 
I think I have read them most frequently in ‘ Letters to the Editor’, which 
naturally tend to be argumentative. Malays do not often use them when 
speaking to foreigners. I remember once in the course of a discussion with me 
a Malay remarked ‘ pélandok dua sa-rupa’. Not seeing the relevance of a 
statement that one mousedeer is much like another, I questioned my friend, 
and eventually came to understand that his meaning was ‘ appearances are 
deceptive ’, ‘ make sure that you have your facts right °. Meanwhile the thread 
of our discussion was lost—and my friend cast no more pearls. 

In this book we have an excellent selection of sayings well presented by a 
scholar with an exceptionally good experience of Malay as a living tongue. 
Mr. Brown wisely recognizes the fact that many sayings have several ‘ facets’, 
depending on the context, and in such cases has given alternative translations ; 
indeed, in some cases probably only considerations of space have prevented 
him from giving even more. 

I notice a few minor points on which I would differ from Mr. Brown, but 
they are of no essential importance, and anyway it is quite likely that I am 
wrong. 

The interesting linguistic appendix is full of meat and one would like to 
pursue further some of the points raised in it. For example, may not the @- 
which marks the passive voice and the dek (I wish he had plumped for this 
spelling) for which oleh is the literary equivalent be in origin the same word + 
I gather that Mr. Brown is inclined to think so. And granting (as I do) that 
ta’ would be better spelt tak, would not e.g. mintak and datok be better too ? 


А. Е. Coors. 


A бтмрію Maray READER (Second Edition). By Sm RICHARD WINSTEDT. 
pp. xiv, 138. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 8s. 6d. 

This is an admirable selection of specimens of Malay literature, well 
graduated in difficulty and including samples of what is by no means easy to 
find, viz. good contemporary written Malay. 

The usefulness of this Reader for the home student is appreciably enhanced 
by the English translation which has now been provided. 

С. С. Brown. 


Kunari. A study of an Australian Aboriginal Religious Cult. By RONALD 
М. BERNDT, with an Introduction by Professor А. P. ELKIN. pp. xxxi, 
223, illus.; map. Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1951. [n. pr.] 

From 1926 to 1929 Professor Lloyd Warner carried out field research at 

Milingimbi and the adjacent region in North-Eastern Arnhem Land and later 
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published an analysis of Murngin kinship and totemism in his book, 4 Black 
Civilisation, 1937. Since then Mr. Berndt and his wife have engaged in research 
in the Northern Territory and, in 1946-47, worked at Yirrkalla to the east of 
Milingimbi. The present book is a study of Kunapipi—a fertility cult—and 
is one of the rituals described by Warner under the name of Gunabibi. 
Mr. Berndt, however, does more than supplement Warner’s material. His 
version of the myth and rituals at Yirrkalla is substantially similar, but he 
differs in the emphasis placed on the role of the women in the ceremonies and 
in the myth of the Wauwalak Sisters. He deals moreover with the cult as 
found among the Alawa and Mara on the Roper River, the centre from which 
it has most probably diffused over much of Arnhem Land and the central 
western parts of the Northern Territory. He has included 129 sacred songs 
collected at Yirrkalla and 47 secular songs, providing not only an interlinear 
translation and general translation but also a commentary on the symbolism, 
based on aboriginal statements. The book contains a selection of aboriginal 
dreams about Kunapipi and reproductions of some of their drawings of aspects 
of the rituals. 

Mr. Berndt has been content to let Warner’s analysis of the relation of 
totemism to social structure stand, and has mainly confined himself to an 
exposition of Kunapipt as a religious ceremony and the light thrown by its 
symbolism on aboriginal attitudes to reproduction, fertility, the mythical past, 
and mythical beings. He might have elaborated more fully the concepts of 
totem and totemite and their relationship to one another, since in North- 
Eastern Arnhem Land spirits, inanimate objects, physiographic features, and 
natural species become totemic because they are associated in some way with 
the Fertility Mother (p. xxvii). On the whole, Mr. Berndt eschews a theoretical 
discussion of the problems raised by his material, though he himself admits 
that the question of Australian aboriginal religion needs more consideration 
than has been accorded it to date (p. xxvi). But he feels that before any 
reliable theoretical studies can be made it is essential that more data should 
be provided by fieldworkers, and his own book is one such contribution. He 
has given us some very rich material which should be of value to those interested 
in totemism and the subject of comparative religion in general. 


Payis М. КАВЕВВҮ. 


Rzeps’ Concise MAORI Dictionary (3rd edition). Compiled by A. W. REED. 
pp. 158; biblog. (Wellington: A. H. and A. W. Reed.) London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1951. 7s. 6d. 

Much less attention has been devoted to the modern Maori than was given 
to his forbears. In particular, the study of the Maori language has remained 
an ancillary part of other disciplines such as ethnography and history. The 
format and scope of this dictionary would suggest that it was designed as a 
vade-mecum for residents and travellers in the North Island of New Zealand. 
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Any hope, however, which might be entertained that this book was the out- 
come of & renewed interest in Maori as a living language is likely to be 
disappointed. 

Although the compiler assures us in the preface that every word has been 
checked with the standard literary sources, he goes on to say that ‘no attempt 
has been made to give an extended selection of modern words added to the 
Maori language, for there would be no ending to the task’. Neither is there 
any evidence that the validity of the material selected for inclusion haa been 
corroborated by present-day Maori speakers. Possibly for that reason, no 
indications are given about archaic or current acceptations. This omission, 
in the dictionary of a language which but 150 years ago was serving a stone-age 
culture and is now used by а people who enjoy the full advantages of citizen- 
ship in a European community, seems to be quite inexcusable. On page 72, 
for instance, we read under ruahine : ‘old woman; priestess.’ Do the Maori 
still have priestesses, and in which cult do they function ? If this acceptation 
is no longer current, then a small (a) for ‘ archaic’ would have enhanced the 
value of this work without adding much to its bulk. 

The quasi-indispensability of citations, even in a concise dictionary, is 
perhaps well illustrated by the following entry : 

rere: escape; fall; flow; fly; go; hang; hurry; any passage through 
the air; be plentiful; rise; said; sail; stretched out; suddenly ; waterfall. 
As a substitute for older works now out of print this dictionary may, however, 
serve a useful purpose. 
9. B. MILNER. 
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(Colonial Research Studies, No. 7.) pp. ii, 124. London: H.M. Stationery 
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[n.pr.] 

ÉruDES SUR LA TRADITION ISLAMIQUE (INITIATION A r'Isnam, VII: 
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Studien. [Translated by] Léon BERCHER. pp. ii, 355. Paris: Adrien- 
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Extracts from the Technical Manual on the 
Ayyübid Mint in Cairo 
By A. 8. EHRENKREUTZ 


The Manuscript of ibn Ba'ra 

N the Manuscript Collection of the Cairo Library (Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya), 
there is an unpublished and practically unknown manuscript (Kashf 
al-Asràr al-‘Ilmiya bi Dar ad-Darb al-Misriya),! which contains a treatise 
dealing with problems of the Egyptian mint. It was composed by Mansiir ibn 
Ba'ra adh-Dhahabi al-Kamili. Although the manuscript is only a late copy of 
the original work, it constitutes an important source for the study of the 

monetary system and minting problems of medieval Egypt. 

The manuscript, of which I was able to obtain a photostat copy, consists of 
nine folios measuring 25 X 18 cm. (the written text, of 25 regular lines, measures 
20۰5 x 12cm.). It is written in fair naskhi script with diacritical points, but 
few vowel signs. The text is on the whole well preserved and consists of an 
introduction and seventeen short chapters. 

Nothing is known about the author himself, apart from the conclusions 
derived from the name and the contents of the treatise. The nisba adh-Dhahabs 
suggests that he was professionally concerned with the smelting and refining 
of gold.? That he possessed such technical qualifications is confirmed by the 
contents of his treatise, whose value from the point of view of medieval chemistry 
has been summarized by Prof. E. J. Holmyard as follows: ‘ The contents of 
the book show that Arab chemists of the 13th century were well acquainted 
with -cupellation, the parting of gold and silver by means of nitric acid, the 
extraction of silver by amalgamation with mercury, and with the quantitative 
chemical analysis of gold-silver alloys. The Proherbuechlein and Agricola’s 
De Re Metallica, of the middle of the 16th century, contain scarcely any 
improvements upon the methods described by Mansür al-Kamily '.3 

C. Brockelmann, who has registered the manuscript in the paragraph called 
‘Die Politik’, reports that ‘Mansiir b. Ba'ra... wrote in 1135/1722’.4 
A critical examination of the contents of this treatise makes this remark 
untenable. The very words ‘ mawldnd as-sultan al-Malik al-Kamil’, which 
appear on fo. 2v, constitute sufficient evidence that ibn Ba‘ra wrote his 
book during the reign of the Ayyübid sultan al-Kamil, that is to say between 
A.H. 615-635/a.D. 1218-1238. This is corroborated by the nisba al-Kamilz, 

1 Fihris Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabiya, a.n. 1308, v., р. 390. 

٠ منه».‎ АЙ ,هله النسبة الى الذهب وتحليصه واخراج‎ as-Sam'üni, Kitab al-Ansăb, London, 1912, 
р. 241; of. as-Suyüti, Lubb al-Lubab, 1840, p. 112. For the problem of the acquiring of pro- 
fessional names by the Arabs, see Kremer, Culturgeschichie des Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875-7, u, p. 185. 

3 The Makers of Chemistry, Oxford, 1931, p. 77. 

7 * Geschichte der Arabischen Intteratur, Leyden, 1937-1942, ii, p. 356. 

5 al-Malik al-K&mil Nàgir ad-Din Abu 'l-Ma'àli Muhammad ruled Egypt from 7 Jumada П, 
615, till 22 Rajab, 635. Cf. Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie ei de chronologie pour l'histoire de 
l'Islam, Hanover, 1927, i, p. 97. | 
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which shows the relation of its bearer to that sultan, and also by his references 
to certain monetary reforms carried out by this Ayyübid ruler. The year 
1135/1722, mentioned by Brockelmann as the date of the Cairo MS., is correct, 
88 far as the origin of the preserved copy is concerned. 

While ibn Ba'ra's expert knowledge of minting operations, and of chemical 
processes especially, cannot be questioned, this is not true of his knowledge of 
Arabic. In addition to many grammatical mistakes, probably committed by 
ibn Ba‘ra himself, the preserved manuscript contains many corrupt terms which 
should be ascribed to the fact that the copyist lacked the necessary scientific 
knowledge. Thus the existing copy of ibn Ba‘ra’s treatise presents a very 
difficult text. While attempting an edition of such a corrupt Arabic text on the 
basis of а single manuscript would certainly be a risky undertaking, the exploita- 
tion of its substance for the purpose of research proves extremely rewarding. 

The material contained in the treatise of ibn Ba‘ra can be divided into two 
categories. The first, to which I shall refer as historical material, consists of all 
fragments bearing upon the economic history of Egypt, such as details 
concerning — 

(a) the origin of gold reaching Egyptian mints (ch. i, fo. 2v), 

(b) the monetary reforms carried out by the Fatimid Caliph al-Amir and 

the Ayyübid sultan al-Kamil (ch. i, fo. 2v), 

(c) the standard of fineness of dinars issued by these rulers (ch. i, fo. 2v ; 

ch. ii, fo. 4v), 

(d) the alloy of dirhams issued by al-Kamil (ch. x, fo. 6v-7r; ch. хш, 

fo. Ту), 

(e) the exchange-rate of several types of dinars which were in circulation in 

Ayyübid Egypt (ch. ii, fo. 4v), 
(f) the function of the mint in the Áyyübid administration of Egypt 
(introd., fo. 1v), 

(g) the staff of the mint and their duties (cf. xvii, fo. 8v-9v). 

The bulk of ibn Ba'ra's information belongs to the second, essentially 
scientific, category. This should be divided into four subsections. The first of 
them consists of— 

(i) details about gold and silver ore (ch. 1, fo. 2v, 3v), 

(ii) descriptions of chemical processes, such as— 

(a) The smelting and refining of gold (ch. i, fo. 3r, 3v ; ch. iv, fo. br-bv) 
and of silver ore (ch. ix, fo. бу; ch. xii, fo. Tr-7v), 

(b) the extraction of gold and silver, absorbed by the earthy residue, 
by means of amalgamation with mercury (ch. i, fo. 4r; ch. viii, 
fo. 6r, бу; ch. xvi, fo. 8r, 8v). 

To the second subsection belong descriptions of actual minting operations, 
Such as— 

(a) the qualitative testing of gold (ch. iii, fo. бт), 

(b) the quantitative testing of gold (ch. v, fo. 5v), 

(c) the adjusting of the alloy of dinars (ch. vii, fo. бг), 
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(d) the polishing of gold flans (ch. v, fo. 6r), 

(e) the qualitative testing of silver (ch. ix, fo. 6v), 

(f) the method of producing nugra dirhams (ch. x, fo. 6v, Tr), 

(g) the polishing of nugra flans (ch. xi, fo. Tr), 

(h) the method of producing warag dirhams (ch. xiii, fo. Tv), 

(?) the quantitative testing of the alloy of warag dirhams (ch. xiv, fo. 8r), 
(j) the polishing of waraq flans (ch. xv, fo. 8r). 


Ав the third subsection I would classify all seattered descriptions and 
mentions of various instrumenta, tools, weights and measures, fuel, chemicals, 
and other ingredients (see Appendix). 

The fourth subsection consists merely of a digression contained in chapter i, 
fo. Зу, 4r, in which ibn Ba'ra refers to medicinal properties of gold. 

Although I am primarily concerned with the historical source material, 
I have had to postpone an analysis of its substance pending an exhaustive 
examination of numismatic evidence.* It is, therefore, the two principal 
subsections of the ' scientific’ material of ibn Ba'ra's treatise that are dealt 
with in the following part of this paper. I must stress, however, that lacking 
necessary scientific preparation, I have limited my task to giving what is, I hope, 
an accurate—though not literal—translation of the minting operations, and 
a summary of chemical processes, without analysing them from the technical 
point of view. The purpose of this exposition is to convey the ' scientific’ 
contents of this 13th-century Arabic manuscript to those who are directly 
interested in technological problems. 


Gold and Silver Ores 


The high standard of alloy of ‘ IM ' dinars ® was obtained by blending 
three kinds of gold *: 


de e?‏ وتربة ونبات. فاما РЕТ gal‏ الله dle‏ فى tl‏ يشبه 
а ДІ СА сай gay ced doll Gall‏ فين sll‏ الم بالخص «ы alo‏ 
فيو odi зе d cus cdi‏ علق ل اق САДИ Ua а‏ عة Е‏ 


1 Ibn Ba'ra distinguishes two kinds of dirhams: nugra and warag (for the spelling of waraq, 
cf. note 6 in Zryada’s edition of Magrizi’s Kitab as-sulük li-ma'rsfat duwal al-mulük, Cairo, 1936, i, 
p. 506). While the former were produced of pure silver, the latter were made of an alloy of base 
quality. The warag dirhams, obviously destined for the mternal Egyptian market, to meet the 
needs of the local retail trade, were in oiroulation in Cairo and Alexandria. Cf, Maqrizi, 
Shudhür عله‎ Uqüd, ed. L. А. Mayer, Alexandria, 1933, p. 12. 

3 One of the essential requirementa in this respect is the ascertaining of the specific gravities 
(indicating the standard of fineness) of Egyptian dinars issued 1n the period extending from the 
accession of al-Amuir (А.р. 1101) down to the death of al-Kamul (А.р. 1238). 

з Dinars struck by al-Amir. cf. Sauvaire, ‘Matériaux pour servir à l'histoire de la 
numismatique et de la métrologie musulmane ’, JA., xv, 1880, р. 425. 


4 ФАУ هذه الاصناف الثلاثة . . . . وأى صنف حضر من هذه‎ o ге? :—fo. 3r 
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ارض اسوان * يمجمع ترابها منه. وهو ظاهر فى الفخار الاسوانى اذا تاملته كالدر 
اللطيف. ولطيف هذا اللطيف يحمله النيل من اسوان الى بحر مصر تراه ظاهرا فى 
الرمل لمن يتامله بشاطى بحر مصرء إلا انه لا نى le‏ يغرم عليه من العالات بضعفه 
وترازينه C [ато]‏ الذى لايقدرالنيل على alm‏ ويبقى مستقر فى مكانه». وهو كا بخص 
المستطيل. وهذه الاصناف. اول ما تطلع فى معادتها وتظهر فضة Aa‏ بذهب. ثم 
يقوى الذهب فما على الفضة YI‏ فاولا على قدر قوة نجاز معدنها. فيصل V‏ الى دار 
الضرب ما يكون خالصا* »قد انضجته الطبيعة وكلت مزاجه. ومنها ما يكون Lad‏ 
Qus i ? Ugo‏ الطبخ الى غايته.» (fo. 2v)‏ 


* The three types of gold are: mineral, sand, and vegetal. As for the mineral 
gold, God has created it in rocks in the shape of ramified branches. It is found 
in the Maghrib. Sand gold consists of nuggets mixed with gypsum and sand, 
and vegetal gold is that which grows in the Nile beyond the Mountain of the 
Moon. The fine parts of this plant are carried down the Nile to the territory of 
Aswan, where they are deposited in the earth and are seen in Aswan pottery in 
the shape of small pearls. The finest particles of this fine vegetal gold are carried 
from Aswan down the lower reaches of the Nile, appearing to those who look 
for them in the sand on the banks of the river. But the efforts spent on 
extracting them do not pay as this gold is very weak. As for the gold which the 
Nile cannot carry away 15 remains stuck in its place and looks like oblong layers 
of gypsum. These, then, are the three kinds. 

It is the silver tinged with gold, which appears first in the оге; but gradually 
gold prevails in it over the silver, owing to the strength of its nature. Gold 
reaching the mint consists of the pure gold, whose process of ripening was 
completed by nature, and of the inferior, under-developed one.’ 


Although ibn Ba‘ra does not say what was exactly the origin of gold imported 
from the Maghrib,‘ it is quite probable that it was that high quality gold which 
merchants of Sijilmasa used to obtain in Ghana, famous for its resources in 
precious ore.5 In another place ibn Вата mentions the ya'gübi gold الذهب)‎ 
.£0-اليعقو بي‎ 4v) as ап example of high quality gold. This kind of ore, which 
was certainly of Maghribi origin? is said to possess such a degree of purity that 
it suffered no losses in the refining process (fo. 4v). As for the sand gold, it is 
safe to assume that it originated from the renowned veins in the Nubian 


1 MS. سرار‎ 3 MS. حايك‎ 5 MS. دون‎ 

* For gold imports from Maghrib, see Kremer, Culturgeschichte, i, p. 365. 

š cf. Abu 'l-Fidà' (transl. M. Reinaud), Géographie, Paris, 1848, п, p. 220. Also, Description 
de V Afrique septentrionale par el-Bekri, ed. De Slane, Paris, 1911, p. 177; French transl. by 
de Slane, Paris, 1913, p. 331. 

* Named after the Muwahhid ruler Ya'qüb ibn Yüsuf ibn ‘Abd al-Mü'min (А.н. 558-580/ 
A.D. 1163-1184). Cf. dinars ya'gübiya, Sauvaire, op. cit., JA., xix, 1882, p. 68. 
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desert, considering that the description given by ibn Ba'ra corresponds with 
the accounts of many geographers.? 

The most interesting, however, is his statement about the third kind of 
gold. It shows, namely, that ibn Ba'ra, though himself an expert in praotical 
chemical processes, nevertheless believed in the existence of floral gold, a con- 
ception which two centuries earlier had been declared as legendary by 
al-Birüni? The gold in question could be nothing else but the float or wash 
gold found in the Nile, в fact well known to medieval geographers.* 

Ibn Ba‘ra’s description of the gradual ‘ripening’ of ore which transforms 
from silver into gold, is an example of the popularity of the theory of transmuta- 
tion of metals.5 It also implies the nature of silver, at least of one type of silver, 
that was used in the mint of ibn Ba‘ra. Elsewhere, describing the smelting of 
gold ore, he mentions the ‘ golden silver’ (4.05 4.43) and explains that he 
means by it ‘ that silver which oozes out of gold, and which would have become gold, 
tf it had remained $n the оте’. Another characteristic of the ‘ golden silver’ is 
given on fo. 6r, in connexion with the adjusting of the standard of gold mixed 
with copper 7.(الذهب المنحس)‎ * Its standard cannot be adjusted and tts loss 


! cf. E. A. Floyer, ‘The mines of the Northern Etbai or of the Northern Authiopia’, JRAS., 
1892, pp. 811 ff. For gold m Wadi ‘Allagi, see Ya‘qibi (transl. С. Wiet), Les Pays, Cairo, 1937, 
р. 190, and note 1 on that page. Also Monneret de Villard, Storia della Nubta cristiana, Rome, 
1938, p. 109. Its mines were well known to ancient writers, of. Sabatier, Production de l'or, de 
Pargent et du cuivre chez les anciens . . . , St. Petersburg, 1850, p. 22. 

я cf. Hudüd al-Alam, tr. V. Minorsky, London, 1937, p. 81: ' Other sands are those east of 
which are the Gulfs of Barbar and Ayla; south of them, the desert of Вија ; west of them, the 
countries of Nubia and Egypt; north of them, the Quizum Gulf. These sands are called Sands 
of the Mines (Ma'dan) because there is much gold, and much gold is (actually) found there’. For 
methods employed for recovering that gold see Idrisi, Description de l'Afrique et de l Espagne, 
ed. В. Dozy et de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, p. 31/32. A similar account oan be found with a medieval 
Chinese traveller Ch'ang Te, who writes: ‘... the kingdom of Mi-Si-Ra, a very rich country. 
There 1s gold in the ground. In the night at some places a brightness can be seen. The people 
mark it with & feather and a charcoal. When digging in the daytime pieces as large as a jujube 
are brought to light’. Apud Bretsohneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 
London, 1910, 1, pp. 141-2. 

з Кый al-jamahir fi ma'rifat al-jawahir, ed. д.н. 1355, p. 240 :— 1 LUL «وقد يضاف الى‎ 
aJ UE اخرق نبت الذهب فى تلك البرارى‎ 

4 of. Hudüd al-‘dlam, p. 69: ‘Jabal al-Qamar possesses mines of silver and gold, and the 
river comes out of it’, Birüni, op. cit., pp. 240-1, states that the current of the Nile carried 
pellets of gold :—.«j 21 «33 الماء الها بقوته القطع الكبار من الذهب سبائك‎ Jemio Also 
ad-Dimishqi :- 8 7 کا‎ Йе «ونہر 7208 مر على لاردة ويوجد به تبر كثير مختلط بطينه وأجزاء لطيفة منه‎ 
(Nukhbai ad-dahr fi ‘aah al-barr wal-babr, od. Mehron, St. cogil ob اللطيفة فى‎ poll أجزاء‎ 
Petersburg, 1866, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1923, p. 112). 

* A similar description of the formation of gold from silver can be found in Dimighgqi, op. oit., 
р. 81. An exponent of this theory was another 13th-century chemist al-‘Iraqi, of. G. Sarton, 
Introduction to the History of Science, vol. ii, part 2, p. 1045. 

والفضة الفارجة منه الى لو بقيت ف معدا صارت Fo. Зу :—. ales‏ * 

7 Terms such as dhahabi, fiddi, or туцАйзї were used not only with reference to colours, but as 
an indication of alloys. Cf. J. Ruska, Ar-Rüzi's Buch Geheimniss der Geheimnisse Berlin, 
1937, p. 43. 
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ts enormous, unless a quantity of “golden silver", amounting to + the 
weight of the gold, 4s melted with tt. The silver extracts the whole copper 
and permits the gold to reach the standard. і But ibn Ba‘ra speaks also of 


another kind of silver, the gharibe silver (الفضة الغريبة)‎ or the non-golden 
silver (4.5) ,(الفضة الغير‎ which attracts all the “golden silver ”, separating 
at from gold and turning into stlver’.* On fo. 3r he says again: ' The fire... 
dissolved (the admixtures) contained in the body of gold and silver, which God has 


created and nature failed io turn into pure gold’? and a little further: ' silver 
eliminated . . . because of . . . the imperfection of tts nature °. 


The Refining of Gold Ore 
The description of the purification of gold from silver resembles closely that 


contained in the lOth-century scientific book Rutbat al-Hakim.5 The ore is 
melted down, cast into ingots, flattened, and cut into leaves thin as finger nails. 


These are placed, in alternate layers with earthy compound (05195! <21/), 
in special cups. The cups are closed, sealed with clay, and deposited in the 
furnace, where their contents are submitted to the refining fire. The gold is 
exposed to fire for one night whereupon the cups are taken out and the earthy 
compound containing the residue is removed, while the gold is submitted to 
further refining in the same way. This operation is repeated until sirsum 
( سيم‎ ^) appears instead of silver in the earthy compound. What ibn Вата 
means by sirstm is not clear. I am inclined to read this undoubtedly corrupt 
alchemical term as sirr as-sim ? ( الس‎ г”) with the meaning ‘the essence’ 
or ‘ the core’ of gold, which would fit the context. 

As the result of the refining process all admixtures are melted down and 
absorbed by the earthy compound. The longer the gold is refined the higher its 


standard becomes. When the amount of gold has been reduced to three-quarters 
of its original weight, it never suffers any loss again (?). 


«الأهب المنحس اذا gle‏ وتردد فى التعليق Cale,‏ العيار ويكون نقصه рше‏ ان لم يسبك معه مغل 3 
ys‏ وزنه LAS‏ ذهبية. فان تلك الفضة 3 dier с”‏ جسبه من celal‏ بسبولة ويلحق TE‏ 

3 Fo, Зу جسم الذهب من الفضة الذهبية لتجانسبا فى الفضة».:‎ ols d ما‎ c EAT 
تعود ذهبا».‎ um نضجها‎ 

* р لنقس كال‎ ОЧЕ" «b 1441, 

5 of. E. .ل‎ Holmyard, ‘ Maslama al-Majmti and the Rutbatu'l Halam ’, Isis, vi, 1924, pp. 304-5. 
* .تعليق‎ of. Ja‘far ibn ‘Ali ad-Dimaghat, Al-isharah ila mahdsin at-tijara, ed. А-н. 1318, p. 8. 
Also Н. Ritter, ‘ Ein arabisches Handbuch der Handelswissenschaft ', Der Islam, vii, 1917, p. 37. 
Also ibn Mammati, Kitab Qawinin ad-dawüwin, Cairo, 1943, p. 332. Also F. Wuestenfeld, Dre 


Geographie und Verwaltung von Agypten, Góttingen, 1879, p. 165, note. 
7 For the meaning of sim as gold, see al- Mukhasgas, xii, p. 22. 
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The Refining of Silver 


Silver is separated from copper ! and chrysocolla by fusing it with lead. This 
is carried out by dissolving the two substances in deep crucibles which are kept 
under strong fire sustained by the blowing of bellows. The lead attracts all 
impurities and is in turn absorbed by the compound of which the crucibles are 
made, leaving the silver pure. Again this method does not differ from the 
description of a corresponding process which can be found in Rutbat al-Hakim.* 
There are, however, two points which require comment. Firstly the term 
falgham which in the language of Muslim medieval chemists meant amalgam,? 
but is used by ibn Ba‘ra with reference to pure silver.‘ Secondly, the term 
habag, which appears in connexion with the refining of silver. This must be 
treated more fully. 

What is habaq ? 

This question was raised for the first time in 1910 by E. Wiedemann,* 
who was puzzled by the appearance of this technical term in a passage of 
Bernhauer’s Mémotre sur les institutions de police chez les arabes, les persans et 
les turcs, which was a translation of а treatise written in the 12th century A.D. 
by an-Nabrawi. Wiedemann did not suggest any solution to the query. 
Neither did al-‘Arini, the editor of the Arabic version of the same treatise, whose 
author has been identified as ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Nasr ash-Shayzari. 'Arini 
provided the term in question with a footnote stating that he was unable to offer 
any explanation at all? The relevant passage in'ash-Shayzari's text reads as 
follows :— 


وق الحسبة على النحاسين والحدادين» 
№ يحوز لهم أن يمزجوا النحاس بالحبق الذى يخرج للصاغة Сыз‏ كى الفضة عند 
السبك» فإنه يصب النحاس ويزيده Lay‏ فإذا أفرغ منه طاسة أو هاون انكسر 
سريعاً مثل الزجاج». 


1The text reads نفس السواد‎ (fo. 6v) which I take as code-name for copper. of. Siggel, 
Decknamen in der arabischen alchemistischen Literatur, Berlin, 1949, p. 35. 

! cf. E. J. Holmyard, ‘ Maslama al-Majriti and the Rutbatu’l Hakim ’, Isis, vi, 1924, p. 304 ; 
also idem, The Makers of Chemistry, p. 79. 

3 of. E. Wiedemann, ‘ Zur Chemie bei den Arabern’, Betirdge, xxiv, 43, 1911, p. 102. Also 
J. Ruska (transl.), Al-Razy's Buch Geheimniss der Geheimnisse, Berlin, 1037, p. 65. 

*Ibn Ba‘ra says on fo. 6v: , الطلغم‎ Uis cats, الفضة اذا كانت سالمت من نفس السواد واللحام‎ 
of. the statement by ad-Dimushqi: «الفضة الخالسة من شوائب الرصاص والز يبق والنحاس هى الفضة‎ 
([sic] taam) apadi (Nukhbai ad-dahr fi ‘aja’ib al-barr wal-bahr, ed. oit, p. 51. Such 
rendering of the meaning of the word falgham may be the answer to the diffioulty faced by 
CL Cahen in connexion with the appearance of that term in his ‘ Documents relatifs à quelques 
techniques iraquiennes au début du onzième siècle ', Ara Islamica, xv-xvi, 1951, pp. 23 ff. 

5 of. Bestrdge, xxiii, 42, 1910, p. 322. 

* of. JA., xvii, 1861, pp. 345. 

? ‘Abd ar-Rahmàn b. Nasr agh-Shayzari, Kitab nihayat ar-rutba fi talab al-hisba, ed. al-Baz 
al-‘Arini, Cairo, 1946, p. 79, note 1. 
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* [Regulations of] Aésba for the coppersmiths and blacksmiths 


‘They are not allowed to mix copper with habag which is produced by 
jewellers and founders of silver in the course of casting operations. Habag 
stiffens the copper and increases its dryness. If & bowl or mortar is cast of it, 
it breaks quickly like glass.’ 1 


Ibn Ba'ra not only mentions habaq in his description of the refining of silver, 
where he says: ‘the substance that oozes out of silver is called habag’ 


бу), but he devotes a whole chapter to‏ .foوالذى‏ بحر ج من aor‏ يسمى حبق 
the process of extracting silver from the lead substance called Aabaq, given‏ 
here $n extenso.‏ 


فى استخلا صن الفضة من جيم soles‏ الذى den uet‏ 

Gt! Јер‏ يدق كالفتيت Jeu‏ فى iby‏ مقعرة من رماد وحده مندى بالماء. 
cus‏ عليها CAU‏ صفة: برح dj "Ше‏ ذراعين wa,‏ قطره شبر ونصف»ء 
واسفله اوسع من اعلاه. وفيه الروباش مب عليه. ليس له باب مفتوح. ثم Shee‏ 
فحم بعد حريقه بالحطب. ويجعل عليه من الرصاص لكل قنطار من الحبق حسابا 
عشرون У)‏ رصاصا. فاذا استوعبه دعت [sio]‏ جميع الحبق وهو علقة فحم “Haley‏ حبق. 
ثم Cais‏ دوران الجميع . تكون الى جانب هذا التنور خارج عنه بوطة مقعرة من جير 
ورماد نصفين بالسوية منخفضة عن ارض البوطة. فيجرى جميع ما دار فيها من البق 
دك البوطة * البرانية» والنفخ مستمرا. وعلى وجه ذلك اقليميا "Lad!‏ كالزجاج 
البوليس» وهو وسخ يجتمع من الحصى «الرماد. فيرمى بها ويكشف وجه الحبق ما 
بماسك حديد. ثم يصير ذلك الحبق قرصا واحدا. فعند ذلك يهدم التنور. ويجعل 
مكانه بوطة اخرى مقعرة من رماد وجير مطى نصفين بالسوية مندى " بقليل مآء کا 
جرت به العادة ويبى فوقها قبة قصيرة العلوولها باب واسع . وقبالة الباب طاقة لطيفة» 
وفم الروباش مبى فى جنبها. SU,‏ تلك البوطة فحم» وينفخ عليها ويجعل القرص على 
الفحم» والنفخ مستمر الى ان يدور ذلك القرص. فسد باب القبة جميعا بطين "des‏ 
ولايزال النفخ مستمرا" الى ان يخرج من تلك الطاقة المتقدم ذكرها دخان متغير اصفر. 
ثم يعود ازرق وهو علامة بخارها. eid‏ باب القبة فتجد البق قدنشف وصار جنبارا [sic]‏ 


1 Similar regulation can be found in 14th-century text of Ibn al-Ukhuwwa, which is an 
abbreviation of the preceding book, except that the term kabag is mtentionally left out: 
منه هاون أو طاسة أو غير ذلك ثم وقع‎ fad 151 يکر وأ ا المفرغ فانه‎ Yı Р.а) ton 

(Ma'alim al-qurba, ed. R. Levy, London, 1938, p. 148). — .aglejl انكسر سر يع مثل‎ 

IMS. بغابة‎ з MS. Је * М8. 4412 5 MS. البوط‎ * М8. 4.43 اقلها‎ 

? MS, lau 8 58. بطين رمل‎ — * MS. مستمر‎ 10 MS. فينفتج‎ 
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كالحفنة. وق سطه قرص وهو كالفضة النقرى» فيؤخذل» ثم تصى 3( WU ib,‏ 
وستعمله* العطارون” فى دهان الزبادى وغيرها. (fo. 7r-7-).‏ 


* Crumble the habag and put it into a deep crucible made of moistened ash 
only. Erect over this crucible a construction of the following shape. A chimney 
two ells high,“ its diameter being a span and a half. The bottom of this con- 
struction is larger than its top. A rūbāsh 5 is built on top of it. This construction 
has no door. Light the fire with wood, fill the furnace with charcoal, and blow 
continuously with the rübüsh until the habaq melts. Add to every qintar of 
habag 20 rat] of lead. When this is absorbed introduce all the habag, one load of 
habaq and one load of coal. Make sure that it is melted. Close to the furnace is 
another deep crucible made of equal amounts of ash and lime. It is placed lower 
than the bottom of the first crucible, so that the habaq and the contents of the 
crucible flow down into that external crucible. On its top appears silver 
tqhimiya ” like zujàj al-bulis,9? which is dirt coming from gravel and ash. Throw 
it away by skimming the surface of the Лаба with an iron ladle, whereupon the 
habaq takes the shape of a cake. Thereupon the furnace is destroyed and in its 
place you put another deep crucible made of equal parts of ash and slaked 
lime, moistened with a little water in the usual way. Construct over this 
crucible a low cupola with a wide door. At the opposite side of the cupola is a 
small opening. The mouth of the rabash is introduced into the side of the cupola. 
Fill this crucible with charcoal and blow on it. Thereupon place the cake on the 


1M8. كالمصية‎ 3 MS. تستعمله‎ 3 MS. العطاريون‎ 

* As Muslim weights and measures varied from town to town, and from one period to another, 
it is impossible to establish what ,شير‎ #15, Jio, and قنطار‎ represented ш Cairo during ibn Ba‘ta’s 
lifetime. H. Sauvaire mentions a great number of different types of rat] (op. at., JA., Sér. viri, 
4, 1884, pp. 210—240). He calculates the legal гай at 397-26 gr. and the legal ginfar (100 rails) 
at 39kg. and 726 gr. according to one source, and 401-674 gr. and 40 kg. 167-4 gr. 
according to another source ; ibid., 5, 1885, p. 502. 

5 A special kind of bellows, for ite description see Appendix. 

5 For such rendering of the word ‘allaga, of. Spiro, Arabic-Hnglish Vocabulary, Cairo, 1923, 
p.302: على اللحمة‎ Gle—put the meat on the fire. 

l3 Iglimiya, one of the volatile produote formed in the manufaoture of silver and oopper. 

of. H. E. Stapleton and R. Е. Azo, ‘ Alchemical equipment in the eleventh century A.D.', Mem. Аг. 
Soc. Beng., 1, iv, 1905, p. 56, note 7. J. Ruska: ' wenn das Gold mit einem anderen Mineral 
vermengt ist . . . so reinigt seine Substanz und treibt sie hoch ein Stein, mit Schwarz gemischt, 
rum Teil auch von der Farbe des Glases. ... Auch dem Silber wird bei Qazwini ein ahnlicher 
Stein zugeschrieben. Nach Vullers soll iglimiya die Schlacke sein’. (Al-Razi’s Buch Geheimniss 
der Geheimnisse, p. 50). Also Memorandum Book of a Tenth Century Oculisi. . . . A translation of 
the Tadhkirat of Ah ibn Isa of Baghdad (c. A.D. 940-1010), by Casey A. Wood, Chicago, 1036, р. 51. 

5 While this word does not figure in any dictionary, various authorities translate it as follows : 
Kremer, Culturgeschichte., i, p. 278 -(bolus) armenische Stegelerde. 

De Slane, Les Prolégomènes Pibn Khaldoun, Paris, 1863-8, i, p. 364, -(bol Ф Armenie)-terre 
sigillé. 

M. Sobernheim, CIA., Syrie du Nord, p. 00, note -(al-bals)-potasse. 

Règlements fiscaux otomans. les provinces Syriennes, tr. Mantran et Sauvaget, Beirut, 1951, 
p. 68, note -belis-cendres alcalines. 

of. az-zujàj al-bulis in ibn Mammüti's Kitab qawanin ad-dawüwin, Cairo, 1943, p. 861. Also 
ad-Dimighq, Cosmographie, tr. Mehren, Copenhagen, 1874, р. 94. 
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coal, continuing the blowing until the cake is dissolved. Then the door of the 
cupola must be closed with the clay and sand, and blowing continues. Yellow 
&moke, which later turns blue, escaping through the above-mentioned opening, 
is а sign that the contents of the cupola are boiling. Subsequently you open the 
door of the cupola and find dried kabag which has turned lU. In the middle 
is а cake of molten silver, which must be removed. This silver is placed in a third 
crucible, open and without any construction over it, where it is submitted to 
primary refining,” until it is rendered pure. This 14-1 ® is used by druggists 
for the greasing of bowls, etc.’ 3 

For the explanation of the term habaq I applied to Dr. D. MacKie (Depart- 
ment of History of Science, University College, London) and to H. H. Coghlan 
(Honorary Curator of the Borough Museum, Newbury). The former, having 
consulted Dr. E. J. Holmyard and Prof. J. R. Parlington, suggests that habaq 
might mean ‘ litharge ’ (by-product in separation of silver from lead), although 
in Arabic this is usually called martak. It is well known that the liquid litharge, 
when allowed to cool, solidifies into a hard, stone-like mass, a property which 
appears in ibn Ba'ra's description. Moreover, litharge is used for the manufac- 
ture of oil varnishes. Mr. Coghlan is much more inclined to suggest that the 
word denotes bismuth, a common and very harmful impurity in ancient copper 
tools. It causes extreme brittleness, which defect recalls the statement of 
Shayzari, quoted above, that kabag produces brittleness in copper. 

The description of the process discussed above, although detailed, is 
unfortunately far from clear from the chemical point of view. It is obvious, 
however, from the information given by ibn Ba'ra, that the term habag referred 
to an unwanted by-product obtained during the refinement of silver. 


The Extraction of Gold and Silver from the Earthy Residue 


This operation is based on principles of amalgamation. The earthy compound 
containing residue is pounded, mixed with mercury, and dipped into a vessel full 
of water. When the water is removed from the vessel, the éarthy compound is 


1 That is to say to the refining with lead, gee above, р. 429. 

* I am unable to give any satisfactory reading for this undoubtedly deformed word. In the 
first instance ıt may well be a corrupt rendering of jinzàr ( (oh oye), which means verdigris. 
In that case the translation of the sentence would read : ‘ habag, which has become the colour of 


verdigris like (that on) a vessel’. The last sentence of the chapter discussed above would not 
apply, therefore, to the habag itself but to the verdigris. But in the second instance this word 
looks more like jullanar ( (جلنار‎ which was used as 8 code name for sulphur by Muslim chemists 
in the Middle Ages (of. Siggel, Decknamen in der arabischen alchemistischen Literatur, p. 37). 
But it may be as well a compound word, the second part of which being абат (lead— .#مابار‎ 
Biggel, Arabisch- Deutsches Worterbuch der Stoffe aus den drei Naturreichen, Berlin, 1950, p. 76). 

3 It is interesting to notice that l6th-oentury writer Abū ’al-Padl ‘Allami, desoribmg the 
procesa of refining of silver with lead, says: ‘... As soon as it (silver) is hardened in the middle, 
they sprinkle ıt with water . . . it then forms itself into a dish, and is perfectly refined. If this 
dish be melted again, half a surkh in every tól&h will burn away... . The ashes of the dish, 
whioh are mixed with silver and lead, form a kind of litharge....’ of. ‘din € Akbari, tr. 
Н. Blochmann, Calcutta, 1873, i, pp. 22-3. 
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washed away, while the precious residue, mixed with mercury, remains at the 
bottom. It is then squeezed out with a parchment so that the mercury is 
filtered through the pores of the parchment. The precious residue, with 
remnants of mercury sticking to it, is put into a special container filled with 
potsherds. The container is placed in a jug of water. When exposed to fire, the 
remaining mercury condenses into the jug, leaving the precious metal pure.’ 


The Minting Operations 
The Qualitative Test 
The first step in the minting operations consisted of assaying the raw 
material. The assaying of raw gold was carried out by means of a qualitative 


test, that is to say by using a touchstone and a set of touchneedles.? Ibn Ba'ra 
describes this testing set and the assaying as follows. 


وعدة eda‏ العيارات АДС‏ عشر ble‏ وزنها LI‏ عشر مثقالاء فا من الذهب 
عشرة* مثاقيل ونصف وربع £y‏ ومن الفضة الذهبية سبع مثاقيل وثمن. هذا العيار“ 
غير الجائز. والجميع متقوية مسكوكة فى قلب فضة مع الحك على cil‏ اوم 
gL!‏ واخرهم عيار رباعى. 

فاذا وقع لك ذهب “ge‏ تحكه على جانب العيارات المقدم ذكرهاء فيظهر لك 
من كونه ولونه شېه من العيارات مبلغ قيمته عل الوضع الصحيح ә‏ بعد ы”!‏ 
ul‏ ربما كان ى جسمه نحاس» فيكون لونه على الحك al‏ عال» وهو ناقص d‏ 
العيار. وهو اذا حمى تغير لونه وركبه سواد وغیره» على قدر مافيه نحاس من الكرة 
والقلة fo. br)‏ , 


* The number of touchneedles should be 18, weighing together 18 mithgdls,’ 
of which 10% is gold and 7} is golden silver .(الفضة الذهبية)‎ All these touch- 


needles are affixed to ه‎ silver form together with the touchstone, one after 
another, beginning with the (one that is of the highest) official standard, and 
ending with the тиббу standard. 


1 Again this process does not differ from the corresponding one disoussed by Holmyard in his 
article on Ње Rutbat al-Hakim. of. op. at., p. 305. Also idem, The Makers of Chemistry, p. 80. 

3 Thus is how I translate ‘iyirat. Although they differ in shape from ordinary touchneedles, 
their function is exactly the same. 

3 MS, pte 4 318. she 5 MS, التولى‎ * MS. تجهولا‎ Led 

T Decourdemanche caloulates the Egyptian msthgal at 5:95 gr. of. 'Etude mótrologique et 
numismatique sur les misqals et les dirhems arabes’, Revue Numismatique, Paris, 4° sér., xii, 
1908, pp. 232-8. 

* We must distinguish between the standard of gold in general and the standard of gold 
coinage. The standard of gold that is declared as officially accepted (جائز)‎ by ibn Вата 


extends from pure gold to an alloy consisting of 7 parts of pure gold and 17 parts of golden 
&ver. An alloy containing а proportion of gold to silver of 1:3 is declared as ‘ out-of-course’ 
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* If you happen to meet some unknown gold, you should assay it close to 
those touchneedles. And the colour of this gold after heating, when compared 
with that of the touchneedles, reveals to you the real value of the assayed metal. 
For it may happen that this gold contains copper and though it shows fine red 
colour on the touchstone, its standard is deficient." But if you heat it its colour 
will change and darken and turn to other colours, in proportion to the copper 


contents of this metal.’ ? 
The Quantitative Test 
Refined Islamic gold, which ibn Ba'ra calls haraja,? had to be submitted 
to & quantitative analysis. 
iA فى اعتبار‎ 


يسبك الذهب الذى علق بسبائاك ويقطع طرق كل سبيكة وتسبك“ ALY‏ 
de‏ ثم Ye Je‏ وزن مثقالين. ثم يضرب منه ورقين مساويين فى القدر والوزن. 
ويضرب من الآمرى» الذى هو c Lo E‏ مثلهاة والوزن على قالب فولاذ" هذه صورته» 
ثم يصور فى Bell‏ ثم үре‏ الاربعة اوراق ف القدح على الخلوط متقابلات؛ 
blah‏ فوقهم. ثم bet‏ اوراق الاصل US‏ فوقهم ى بعينه. فتخطيهم باحلوط 
متقابلات وتكتب عليه c»‏ العيار. وتشد الوصل كا جرت به العادة» وحم عليه 


The lowest standard accepted at the court of the Moghul emperor al-Akbar was‏ .(غير الجائز) 
set at 6 bán, which was the degree of the alloy consisting of 5} gold, 47 mlver, and 4) copper.‏ 
АП baser compositions were rejected (cf. ‘Ain t Akbari, i, p. 19). The standard of gold coinage,‏ 
on the other hand, was fixed at a certain limit. In modern England the standard of gold used for‏ 
plate and jewellery consiste of 9, 12, 15, 18, and 22 carats, the alloying metals being silver and‏ 
copper in varying proportions. But the British standard of gold ooinage is based on 22 carat‏ 
gold, that is to say, consisting of 91-67 per cent gold and 8-33 por cent copper.‏ 

1 For forgeries and methods for discovering them, see Н, Ritter, ‘Em arabisches Handbuch 
der Handelswissenschaft ', Der Islam, vii, 1017, pp. 51 ff. 

з The method of assaying by means of touchstone was well known all over medieval Islamio 
territories. cf. 14th-century Arabic manuscript of Hadj Lahsen (describing the operations of the 
mint of the Marinids) transl. by M. Viala, and published in J. D. Brethes’ Coniributvons à Phistoire 
du Maroc par les recherches numismatiques, Casablanca, p. 258. Algo ‘Ain + Akbari, i, p. 19. 

з Ibn Вата consistently uses the term al-haraja with reference to gold, and distinguishes it 


from Rümi gold (, الر‎ cci fo. Ву). Magrizi gives a full explanation of the term Aaraja as 
follows: alll الذهب اطرجة . . . . هو الذهب الاسلامى الحالس من‎ (Kitab assulüb, Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 2902, fo. 22b). The explanation of M. M. Ziyüáda—given in his edition of Kitab 
as-sulttk, Cairo, 1942, ii, р. 393, note—is not only erroneous but absolutely out of place, since 
the quoted remark of de Bacy (277204 des monnoies musulmanes, traduit de l'arabe de Makrizi, 
Paris, 1799, p. 46, note 88) does not refer to c^ but to .حراج‎ of. Maqrizi, Shudhür al-‘ugid, 
ed. L. A. Mayer, Alexandria, 1933, р. 13. 

‘Ms. يسبك‎ 5 MS. مثلها‎ ‘MS. فولاد‎ 

* This is obviously an addition made by the copyist indicating that he intended to provide 
his copy with the drawing of the mould, contained in the original. There is no trace of an 
illustration in the existing MS. and no space was left for one. 
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بالطين ويودع الاتون اللطيف اعتد برسم العيار. وتوقد عليه يوما وليلة. ثم TE‏ 
Жол шш.‏ وريه حي عل اريم حلي re ae‏ 
يزيل الشك والوهم. ثم "das‏ عيارات التعليق عليهم. ويكون قد حرر وزن الاوراق 
a‏ والحبوب من قبل pe‏ ما قطعت النار مهم с‏ ومقدار مس زدت به الحرجة من 

ثم يقابل Shab‏ الوزن فى كفى coll‏ فان رجح عن el‏ ولو بعش ر che‏ 
i hee E‏ تعمل دانير وخم بعد جلاها. واعلم انه می عمل اوراق اصل برسم 
العيار من دينار آمرى*» واعتبار العيار على ذلك (fo. Бу)‏ 


‘ The testing of the standard of the haraja 


“Refined gold is cast into ingots. The two ends of each ingot are sliced off 
and all of these bits are melted down together. Two mtthgdls of this gold are 
taken and hammered into two leaves, equal in shape and weight. Two other 
similar leaves are made of the Ат gold. They are the check plates. The 
hammering is done on a steel form. The four plates are put ina cup. Firstly 
the two test plates are placed on a layer of the earthy compound, facing each 
other, and are covered with another layer of that mixture. Then the two check 
pistes are placed in a similar fashion. The cup is filled with that mixture and 
labelled “ test cup ”. Its lid is fastened in the usual way and sealed with clay. 
Then it is deposited in a small furnace, built for that purpose, where it is kept 
under fire for one night and one day. Afterwards both the check and test cups 
are taken out, and each of them is cleaned with a woollen rag on a wooden board, 
until all doubt disappears.4 The calculations concerning the refining of the 
haraja are based upon the results of this experiment.5 The weight of the plates 
was previously taken down in mithgals and grains ° so that the loss caused by 
the fire can be calculated. The plates are now weighed on scales and the loss of 
the test plates is compared with that of the check plates. If the difference does 
not exceed 0-1 grain, the araja is passed, and can be turned into dinars after 
polishing and stamping.’ ” 


The Adjusting of the Standard of the haraja 
Should the degree of fineness of the haraja prove to be either too low or too 
high in relation to the official standard, its alloy had to be adjusted, and this 
was done by the following method. 


تعديل كل هرجة من الذهب مما يحتاج من الذهب من النقص ف التعليق ليبلغ 
SUL‏ من غير Cae‏ ولا نقص. مثاله ان المرجة اذا اردت تنقص حبة ى كل مثقال. 


1M8. يحرج‎ 2 M8. تعلق‎ з М8. آميرى‎ 

5 لحا‎ &bout the identity of the plates ', which might have been fraudulently exchanged. 
Ibn Ba'ra describes on fo. 9r the precautions taken by the staff of the mint in order to prevent 
substitution of deficient plates in the course of this operation. 

5 Bee below. 

* Decourdemanohe puts the Egyptian and the legal habba (grain) at 0-0833 gr. (loo. cit.). 

? Sımilar, though inoomplete, desoription of the quantitative analys is given by 
ibn Mammati, op. cit., p. 332. Also ‘Ain $ Akbari, i, p. 21. 
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ALS اذا علقت‎ Ue, مائة. فاردنا تعليقها ليلة» فلا تنقص تلك الحبة.‎ as 
S A ينقص الحبة‎ У وهذا حيف. فيتحيل حى‎ СЛАМ d ga~ نقصت‎ 
خسين» فانما تنقص حبتين فى المثقال. ثم تجعلها‎ ЖШ والطريق فى ذلك ان تعلق من‎ 
مثل‎ des بالسبك مع الحمسين الاخرى فتجى حبة تنقص من كل مثقال. فتعدله»‎ 
ْ (fo. 6r) ذلك فقس جميع الطرج‎ 
* The adjusting of the standard of haraja by calculating the loss incurred by 
it in the refining process. Example: the karaja weighs 100 mtthgals. То 
reach the official standard the karaja must lose 1 grain per miÀgàl in one night. 
The test shows that this karaja loses 2 grains per mtthqdl, excelling thus the 
official standard.* The following is the method by which the Aaraja will lose 
only 1 grain per methgal. Only 50 mithgdls are submitted to the refining process. 
The loss amounts to 2 grains per mitAÀgdl. Afterwards these 50 mithgdls are 
melted together with the remaining lot (DO mtthgdls), so that the loss of the 


whole karaja (100 msthgals) amounts to 1 grain per mithgal. This method of 
splitting permits the adjusting of the standard of haraja.’ 


The Polishing of Gold Flans 


The last stage in the production of dinars, which is described by ibn Ba'ra, 
consisted. of polishing the flans. 


5( جلاء الذهب ليخم 
fot‏ الذهب بعد تدويره ى قدح bd‏ احمر. وتجعل ملحا مدقوقا مندى بقليل 
مآء حلو. وتوقد بنار الحطب القوية الى ان يدورالملح كما يدور الرصاص ويجرى ويقلب 
سبائك فتخرج الدنانير منه. وتغسل ДЫ‏ البارد والرمل الناعم وتجفف d‏ قدح على نار 
لطيفة وحم (бо. 6r)‏ 


* On the polishing of gold before stamping 
° Gold—ba‘da tadwirthi—is placed in an earthenware cup, together with 
crushed salt, moistened with a little fresh water. It is submitted to strong 
wood-fire until the salt dissolves like lead. It is poured out, whereupon strips 
are cast of which dinars are made These are cleaned with cold water and fine 
sand, dried in a cup over a gentle fire, and finally stamped.’ 


The meaning of this important passage of the manuscript is far from being 
clear. Thus, for instance, it is difficult to establish what ibn Ba‘ra means by 
tadwir in this context. Is it ‘dissolving’? This would imply that melted gold 
was placed in the cups with salt (?). Should it mean ‘ giving round shape’, 
the first sentence would read: ‘ Gold, after being given round shape...’ This 


1 МБ. Jua Ov 
2 разу 1s consistently used by ibn Ba‘ra ın contraposition to nagg. 
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could be taken as gold flans, which translation would be incompatible with the 
detail about the casting of strips. Whatever the interpretation of this passage 
might be, it is obvious that the flans were produced by cutting the strips into 
pieces and subsequently trimming them, in the same way in which the nugra 
dirhams were produced (see below, p. 438). This method was widespread in the 
middle ages. As for the stamping, the shape of the existing examples of 
medieval Islamic coin-dies leaves no doubt about the imprint being produced by 
means of a hammer-blow,? which expedient was still in use in Persia towards 
the close of the last century.? 

Another interesting problem arises in connexion with the problem of 
producing the inscription on the dies. There is no doubt concerning the s?kka 
of the Almoravids, where the engraving was carried out directly on the steel. 
The idea of considering this method as having been applied for the manufacture 
of the Ayyübid coin-dies has been recently rejected by Prof. P. Balog.* Having 
thoroughly examined the preserved obverse die apparently made in Cairo in 
A.H. 635/a.D. 1238, he states that it was manufactured indirectly, by means of 
a mould. A discovery of two small lead plates, bearing the two negative faces 
of a dinar struck in Mah al-Kitfa (?) in л.н. 251/4.D. 865, is in Prof. Balog’s view 
a conclusive argument in favour of his theory. These were made of so soft 
a metal that they cannot have been employed for stamping blanks, but only for 
imprinting the moulds in which the stamp-dies were cast. This was the way in 
which the sikka of д.н. 635 is also said to have been manufactured. According 
to Prof. Balog this method possessed many advantages. ' Le travail du graveur 
était infiniment plus facile sur le plomb que sur le métal dur du coin en bronze 
méme, de plus, en cas d'erreur, l'artisan n'avait qu'à effacer le tout et recom- 
mencer sur la même feuille de plomb. La présence ou l'absence de traces de 
moulage dépendait donc uniquement du plus ou moins de soin et d'habileté 
du mouleur.' 5 


1 This is how M. Viala translates the passage from Haj Lahsen's manuscript, desoribing the 
hammering of flans : ' La première opération que fait subir l'ouvrier monnayeur aux lingots d'or, 
est l'applatissage au marteau. П les ohauffe ensuite au rouge, les brosse et les réchauffe; les 
tourne et les retourne jusqu'à ce qu'ils soient prêts à être débités. Illes coupe piéte par pièce à la 
teile des dinars, les rogne au gaz (1), les calibre et les vérifie. П obtient ainsi ce qu'on appelle des 
“ flans ". Sı ce sont des dinars, ıl leur donne la forme ronde à la dimension voulue, ıl les martelle 
un par un, jamais deux par deux, ш trois par trois, en vérifie le pourtour et les met en rouleaux 
à raison de quarante ou cinquante par rouleau. Il frappe ce rouleau aur l'enolume en Je tenant 
entre le pouce ot l'index, à trois reprises. Au cours de cette opération, il change les pièces de 
position, mettant celles du centre aux extrémités et celles des extrémités au centre, jusqu'à ce 
que leur pourtour soit bien réguler’. Cf. .ل‎ D. Brethes, ор. cit., p. 260. See also ‘Asn $ Akbari, 
i p.21. Also Tadhkirat al-mulük, А Manual of Safavid Administration (circa 1137-1725), transl. 
and explained by V. Minorsky, London, 1943, p. 68, and fo. 36 a. 

* Cf. G. Margais, ‘Un coin monétaire almoravide du Musée Stéphane Gsell’, Annales de 
PInst. d' Etud. Orientales, xı, 1936, pp. 180-8. Also L. A. Mayer, ‘A Fatimid Coin-Die ', QDAP., i, 
1932, pp. 34-5. 

* Of. A. Smith, ‘Mode of Coming Hammered Money in Persia’, Num. Chronicle, 3 вег., ii, 
1882, pp. 299-300. 

*' Nouvelles observations sur la technique du monnayage ', BIE., xxxiii, 1950-1, pp. 34 ff. 

5 ibid., p. 40. - 
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I fully agree with Prof. Balog that this method makes the task of a ‘ graveur ' 
easier. The responsibility for the successful manufacture of dies would, in fact, 
have rested chiefly with the moulder. On the other hand the engraving, in soft 
material, of a pattern-die which was to suffice for a whole series, possibly for 
& whole year, would have reduced the occupation of the die-sinker to а rather 
easy, occasional, ог ‘to use a modern term, part-time job. This conception of 
the die-sinkers’ profeasion, implied in the theory of Prof. Balog, is incompatible 
with the information found in ibn Ba‘ta. The latter emphatically stresses the 
peculiar significance of that artisan’s task. ‘ A nagqäsh (engraver, sculptor, in 
this case die-sinker) must be engaged exclusively in engraving (naqasha) dies. 
This increases his skill and dexterity and makes the dies difficult to imitate. 
The workers must have no access to a new die. The dies are stored by the 
musharif’ (fo. 8v). 

Ibn Ba'ra's information is, in my opinion, а convincing argument for 
challenging Prof. Balog's view with reference to dies manufactured in al-Kamil’s 
mints. It is not necessary to assume that the process outlined by Prof. Balog 
represented the usual one employed in the mints, as we can by no means be 
sure that the isolated examples on which he bases his conclusion are genuine. 
Should they be proved to be forgers' tools, his argument would be automatically 
void. Against this theory we have an unequivocal statement of ibn Ba'ra, 
whose expert knowledge could not be questioned, that dies were engraved, 
not cast. 

The Testing of Purity of Silver 

Silver delivered to the mint was tested in the following way. І 

فامتحان [الفضة] ان تبرد مها موضع. ثم نحمى ويرى الموضع المبرد” .فان اسود 
او تغير فهى مغشوشة. وان لم يتغير فهى طلغم. (fo.6v)‏ 


* The testing of silver consists of filing it at a certain point and exposing the 
silver to fire. If its colour changes or turns black, this silver is adulterated. 
If the colour does not change the silver is pure.’ 2 В 


The Method of Producing the nuqra dirhams 
The nugra dirhams were produced of pure silver. 


صفة عمل الدراهم 521 
تسبك الفضة ley‏ دار үз‏ اولا فاولا يقلب فى الدرسل بعد تغطية ما فى البوتقة من 
الفضة. ان يدور حميعا فامها تنضح” وتتصعد. وانما التوفير فى اقلابها اولا فاولا. ثم تؤحذ 


١ 1118. 5 rl موضع‎ ` А 

з Abu'l-Fadl mentions the same process: ‘ Practical men oan discover from the colour of the 

compound whioh of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring it the quahty of the inside 

is ascertained, They also try it by beating ıt when hot, and then throwing 1t into water, when 

blackness denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver’. ‘Aim i Akbari, i, p. 22. 
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السبائك» فتقطع قطعا بالقسمة» اكير من درهم كل قطعة. مثاله ان السبيكة 
ls‏ عشرون (Us‏ فتقطع مس leute‏ قطعة» وتعمل pale‏ فاذا احتجت Al‏ 
قيراط £ ايضا بصنجة المائة» تحريراً G6‏ لتصح* اوزانها مجتمعة متفرقة. فادا نقصت 

القطعة عن درهم فيعمل مہا نصف. .(fo. 6v-Tr) A de‏ 


* Silver should be melted in a crucible. As it gradually liquefies, the dissolved 
substance is poured out into a darsal, while the crucible with the remaining 
silver is covered. This gradual pouring out is an economic method. The 
pouring out of the whole lot would result in losses caused by evaporation. The 
cast ingot (strip) is cut into pieces, each of them weighing more than 1 dirham.® 
Thus, for instance, an ingot weighing 20 dirhams should be divided into 
15 pieces, of which dirhams are made. The whole lot should equal 100 qrdjs,* 
the weighing constituting another check, apart from weighing each piece 
separately. If a piece proves smaller than 1 dirham, then it should be made into 
& half-dirham. Then the flans are polished and stamped.’ 


It does not appear clearly whether these dirhams weighed 14 or 1 dirham 
only. In the next paragraph, however, the existence of filings is mentioned, 
which is an indication that the pieces cut from the strips were trimmed to give 
these flans a round shape. In that-case one could assume that the flans were cut 
at 14 dirham each, so that some allowance was made for the losses incurred 
during the process of reducing the flans to в round shape of 1 dirham each. 


The Polishing of nuqra dirhams 
Before being stamped the adjusted flans had to be ‘ whitened ’ 5 and polished. 


صفة جلاء الدراهم النقرة 
فاذا ظهر بياضها جليت بالرمل الناعم المغربل. ويخم عليها بعد ان تنشف ف النخالة . 


.4 عشر .118 3 


1 MS, my 

ы RR calculates 1 dirham at 3١964 gr. and 1 Egyptian qîrat at 0-244} gr. 
(loo. cit.). 

4 This passage of the manuscript is a good example of how complicated was the medieval 
Islamic weight system. Whereas normally 1 dirham constituted $ the Egyptian mithqal (ibid.), 
the dirham with ibn Ba‘ra equals д mithg&L As ibn Ba'ra states оп fo. 4v that the mithqal 
consists of 24 qir&ts, the following relationship between some of the troy weights, used in the 
Cairo mint, oan be reconstructed :— 


qiráb : . 1 
dirham . 2 1 5 
mithqél . sci 4 24 


* For the method of whitenmg flans, see Lusohin von Ebengreuth, Allgemeine Munzkunde und 
Geldgeschichte des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit, Berlin, 1926, p. 60. Also, Tadhkirat al-mulük, 
p. 59, and fo. 36a. 
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وتغربل te‏ والحمى يكون فى كف حديد. والقراضة تسبك وتعمل دراهم كالعمل 
الاول حى لا ge‏ الا درهم واحد يسبك ويدور» eu Ads‏ عليه. (fo. Tr)‏ 


* When the flans have been turned round and adjusted, you heat them and 
rub them with lime-water. When the flans turn white you polish them with soft 
sifted sand. Dried out with bran and subsequently cleaned, the flans are ready 
for stamping. The flans are heated in an iron ladle.? As for the filings, they are 
cast together and made into dirhams in the usual way, until finally there 
remains but one dirham which, too, is molten, made round, polished, and 


stamped.’ 


The Casting of the waraq dirhams 


The process of producing the warag dirhams consisted of two operations : 
the adjusting of the alloy and the casting itself. 


تعديل الدراهم pall‏ & ورق 

يفخذ لكل صنف مہا لكل جزء مہا جزئين وثلٹ نحاس احمرء غير حبوب النار 
مثاله ان الالف وتماعاثة درهم من الفضة النقرة عليها من النحاس اربعة الاف ممائتين 
درهم . فصر 3 الحملة ey ie, qe» clw > ON AL‏ النار at‏ العيار 
ثلثين lay‏ ولكن سقط المائتين الزايدة عن الستة الاف فيصير سواء عليه حبوب النار 
bat‏ العيار ثلثين درهما نقرة. 

اول ما تسبك النحاس فاذا دار ДЕ аз‏ الجارى ارم عليه الفضة بعد ele‏ 
هذه الفوتقة وزن درهم واحد او عشرة أو مائة» وصى بالروباص» حرج مها جزء 
ثلاثة دراهم فضة ولولا زيادة حبوب النارلم يصح هذا المقدارف العيار. 

ثم يتناول السباك من الفوتقة الى فى الكور ببوتقة صغيرة بالكلبتين الحديد من 
الفضة الذايبة والنحاس الجارى ويقلب على راس خشبة كالحوذة» М‏ فى سط دن 

1 Mg. يجلا‎ 

2 Tron ladles could be used for silver and baser metals, but not for gold, for which special clay 


tools had to be prepared. of. Е. Mazerolle, L'Hôtel des Monnaies, Les Bátiments—Le Musée—Les 
Ateliers, Paris, 1907, p. 140. 


فيصير MS.‏ ? 
يتصور علوا “М8.‏ 
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ملوا جالماء الحلو. وعلى تلك القبة قليل من تراب الفحم المسحوق. فيكون ذلك سبب 
تدوير الفضة* مدحرجة. وهى كالماء على القبة АЙ doas‏ الذى فى الدن» فيصير 
نقط مستديرة كبار وصغار. ويكون الى جانب السباك صائع اخر» يكون بيده فحم 
مدقوق متواصل رشه على القبة كلا قلب* عليها السباك الفضة» إعنع ذلك من الالتصاق 
بعضها ببعض » وتعين على صحة تدويرها. ثم تؤخذ تلك النقط من قعر الدن فتغسل من 
وسخ الفحم وتنشف على الباب. ¢ dey‏ عيارها. (fo. Tv)‏ 


* The adjusting of the Egyptian warag dirhams 


* Add to one part of pure silver 24 of red copper, besides the Aubüb an-nàr.? 
Thus, for example, to 1,800 dirhams of pure silver you should add 4,200 dirhams 
of copper, making the total 6,000 dirhams and 200 dirhams (of hubüb an-nàr). 
The hubüb an-nàr are used in order to maintain the standard of 30 dirhams. 
The loss of 200 dirhams which occurs in 6,000 is thus replaced with the additional 
200 dirhams of the hubüb an-nar.* 

* Copper is melted first, and as it dissolves, becoming fluid like water, throw 
hot silver into it. It will dissolve immediately. It should be covered with 
crushed charcoal so that it does not become stiff. If you take from the crucible 
any quantity, be it 1, 10, or 100 dirhams, and refine it in the гарав, you will 
always obtain 1 part of silver and 23 parts of copper, according to the first 
adjustment. Ten dirhams, for instance, should produce 3 dirhams of silver. 
But this proportion cannot be achieved without the addition of the hubüb an-nàr. 

‘Subsequently the moulder removes the small crucible containing the 
dissolved silver and copper with iron tongs from the fütaga in the furnace, and 
pours the substance on top of a wooden cupola which has the shape of a helmet. 
This eupola, which stands in the middle of & container with fresh water, is 
covered with a layer of crushed charcoal. This causes the liquid silver, which is 
poured on the cupola, to assume a round shape and to fall into the water. In the 
water-container 16 takes the shape of irregular small and large pellets. Close to 
the moulder there should be another craftsman holding crushed charcoal which 
he should scatter on the cupola whenever the moulder pours out the silver. This 
method prevents the drops from sticking to each other and gives the pellets 
correct shapes. Afterwards the pellets are collected from the bottom of the 
water-container, washed from the coal dirt, and dried in the open air. The 
next step consists of testing the standard of the warag flans.’ 


التدوير الفضة 1M8.‏ 

اقلب .218 ? 

*'The same proportions are given by ibn Mammātī, op. oit., p. 333. Also Guide de Kāti, 
MS. Bibl. Nat. 4441 (Sup. 1912), apud Bauvaire, op. cit., JA., xx, 1882, p. 103. 

4 Tf every 30 dirhams lose 1 dirham in the fire, requiring thus 1 additional dirham to maintain 
the standard, then 6,000 dirhams, losing 200 dirhams, require 200 additional dirhams. 

5 As distmot from rübüs with sin or rübash, rübüs written with sad, seems to mean refining. 
ef. Dozy, i, p. 564. 
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The Quantitative Checking of the Alloy of the waraq dirhams 
The standard of the warag dirhams was ascertained by means of a quanti- 
tative analysis. 
اعتبار عيار الدراهم‎ 


يؤخذ من مجموع هذه الدراهم بعد تخليطها وزن خسة де‏ درهماء وتجعل تحت 
الروباش مع رطلين رصاص ” ...... فيخرج الرصاص ما فى جسم Май‏ من 
انحاس * . ...0.0 . وقد خلصت الفضة من جميع ما فيها الرصاص ولنحاس. فحيتئذ 
نحقق ls‏ ونحرره. فان كان اربعة دراهم ونصف او ارجح des‏ ان العيار een‏ 
فعند ذلك تسلمها الضرابون ويضر clay‏ ويجمعوهاء ويجلوها (fo. &) үле,‏ 


* On testing the standard of the warag dirhams 


* Take 15 dirhams weight from the whole lot of alloyed warag dirhams and 
melt it down under the rübásh with 2 ratls of lead. . . . The lead attracts copper 
contained in the silver. . . . When the silver has become free from both lead and 
copper, you should ascertain its weight. If it amounts to 44 dirhams’ weight 
or more, then the standard of the waraq alloy is correct. Then they are taken 
by the minters who hammer them, put together, polish, and stamp.’ 


The Polishing of the waraq flans 
Also the warag dirhams were submitted to the process of ‘ whitening ’ and 
polishing, which preceded the stamping. 
ge جلاها لتم‎ d 

A‏ لحل الحاذق des‏ فى دست pc „ёё‏ الدراهم 27 فى تلك الحل. 
وتعرك فيه بالملح الى ان يخرج سوادها ويظهر بياضها. فتخسل“ بالماء الحلو دفوعا الى ان 
Ge‏ بياضها فى دست من خشب. ثم تعر“ فيه" بالسماق الى ان olay‏ بياضها وترجع 

كالفضة الطلغم. فتنشف بالنخالة حى GF‏ وتغربل من النحالة e,‏ عليها بالسكة. 
(fo. 8r) |‏ 


1 Here follows a desoription of the crucible and of the rübash. 

3 Follows a desorrption of purification of silver by fusing it with lead, and by subsequent 
removal of lead. 

3 of. similar desoription in ibn Mammati, loo. oit. 


4 MS. فيغسل‎ 
5 M8. يعرك‎ 
* MB. فيه‎ 
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Polishing warag dirhams 


* Boil sharp vinegar in a copper vessel and having heated the dirhams dip 
them in that vinegar. Rub them with salt until they cease to be black and 
become white. Rinse them with fresh water in a wooden tub, and rub them 
with wood of sumaq tree, until the whiteness intensifies so that their colour 
resembles that of pure silver. Dry them with bran and when you have finished 
it, clean them from bran. Thereupon you can proceed to stamp them 
with a die.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although many obscurities in'ibn Ba‘ra’s treatise on the Secrets of the Mint 
still remain to be clarified, the following information about the working of the 
Egyptian mint under al-Malik al-K&mil can be extracted from it :— 

(a) The advanced standard of knowledge of chemical processes made it 
possible to prepare gold and silver of а high degree of purity. 

(b) Effective check-measures secured great accuracy in the adjusting of 
alloys. 
(с) The flans of dinars and of жира dirhams were made by cutting 
ingots into small pieces which were given round shape by means of trimming 
and hammering. The flans of warag dirhams were produced by casting small 
pellets and subsequent hammering. 

(d) The whitening and polishing processes indicate that great care was taken 
about the external appearance of the coms. 

(e) To carry out all these complicated and extensive operations, the Egyptian 
mint of Cairo must have been a well organized, permanent establishment, and 
not an improvised workshop, as it has been suggested by Margais in his reference 
to Islamic ‘ hôtels des monnaies ’.1 

To what extent the picture of the mint drawn by Mansi ibn Ba'ra corre- 
sponded with the real state of affairs requires further investigation and the 
analysis of numismatic material.? 


APPENDIX 
Tools, Instruments, Weights, and Measures 
In his description of various technical processes of the mint ibn Ba‘ra 
mentions the following implements. 
Furnaces 
There are three types of furnaces, atin (051), tamnür (55), and kür 
كور(‎ ), used for refining, for extracting silver from the habag, and for fusing 
alloys necessary for casting the warag dirhams. The atün is quadrangular on 


1 G. Margais, op. cit., р. 188. 
2 My thanks are due to Dr. D. S. Rice for his help in revising this paper. 
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the outside and round inside. The surface is plastered with fine clay mixed with 
salt. On its top is & small earthenware chimney. The door of this construction, 
resembling that of an oven, is shut with а bolt. The bottom of the atün, which 
has an earthenware fire-grate, is raised from the ground to the height of two 
courses of bricks (fos. 3r, 5r, 5v, 8v, 9r). 

The tannür is larger at the bottom than at the top, its diameter being 
14 span. Its tall chimney is two cubits long. A rübàsh (bellows) is built on top 
of this furnace. The tanniir has no door (fos. 7r, 8v). 

The gubba (cupola—43) is a slightly different furnace of the tannür type. 
It is not very high. It has a large door which is sealed with clay and sand in 
the course of the operation. In front of this door is an opening through which 
the smoke escapes (fo. 7r). An interesting feature of the furnaces of this type 
is their temporary character. They are erected over crucibles and taken down 
as soon as the required chemical results have been obtained. As for the kür 
(fos. Ту, 8r, 8v, 9r) ibn Bara says only that it was used for heating crucibles. 

A special kind of bellows, called ar-rübüsh ,(الروباش)‎ was used for 
intensifying the heat (fos. 6v, 7r, 8r, 8v, 9v). Ibn Ba'ra gives a description of 
the rübüsh, which provides a fair indication of the precise meaning of this word.! 
He says: ‘It is a kind of bellows turned upside down. The wind comes out of 
their mouth to the middle of the crucible’. والروباش منفخ مكبوب الرأس)‎ 


يخرج ريحه من ad‏ الى اسفال فى وسط البوط ».مق (fo.‏ 


Crucibles 
There are three types of crucible, bitaga (40), fütaga (i5), and 
būta (iby), sometimes called bu (by). While the ы two were used for 


melting down silver alloys (fos. 6v, 7r, Tv, 8r, 9r, 9v), the last one was also used 
for adjusting the standard of gold (fo. 9r). The material of which it was made 
varied according to its particular use. Thus the bita used for refining silver was 
made of slaked lime, sifted ash, and a little water (fo. 6v). Another, used for 
the extraction of silver from the habaq, was of ash mixed with water only 
(fo. Tr). Still another, for the same process, was made of equal amounts of 
slaked lime and ash (fo. Tr). A third bua, in the course of the same operation, 
was made of equal amounts of slaked lime, ash, and water (fo. 7r). The Dita 
made of a compound consisting of + lime and 4 ash was required for testing 
the standard of the waraq dirhams (fo. 8r). 


The crucibles were removed from the furnaces with iron tongs حديد)‎ ОШ 
—fo. Tv). They were skimmed off with iron ladles (Yio مأسلك‎ or ماسكة حديدة‎ 
—fos. 7r, 9v). 


1 of, disoussion in Ma'ülsm al-qurba, р. 103. Also Wiedemann, 8614698, xxxii, p. 37. 
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Vessels 

Gold was refined and heated before polishing in earthenware cups 
فخار احمر)‎ 3. Зу, бт, бг, 6v, 8v, 9r). When put into the atün the cup was 
placed on a brick (&J—fo. бг). An earthenware vessel فخار)‎ 4 mas) 
was placed under the riddle (JU (غر‎ in the course of refining gold (fo. 5v). An 
earthenware pot قخار)‎ )i—fos. бу, Sr) and earthenware vessel مطر فخار)‎ 
fo. 6v) were used for distilling mercury. Still another vessel ,(ماجور)‎ was used 
in the process of extracting silver from the earthy residue (fo. 6r). The nugra 
blanks were heated before polishing in an iron ladle كف حديد)‎ —fo. Tr). 
Vinegar, in which the warag flans were dipped, was boiled in a copper vessel 
(pit .مدست‎ 8r). These blanks were then rinsed in a wooden tub 
.و دست من خشب)‎ 8r). A wooden cupola (55,2) in the shape of a helmet 
(fo. Tv), used for casting the warag flans, was placed in a container called 
dann (U2—fo. Tv). 


Other Tools 

А grindstone (?) حجر السبك)‎ fos. 6r, бу, 8v), an oblong stone 
(4>.e—fo. 4r), and a roller (_45—1fo. 4r) of the size of a hand, the two last 
of hard stone, were used for crushing the earthy residue. Gold test and check 
plates were shaped on a steel mould فولاذ)‎ JU—fo. Бу). A hammer 
(مطراق)‎ and anvil (Ol) were used for annealing silver (fo. бу). Silver, 
of which nugra dirhams were produced, was cast in a mould (?) (درسل)‎ 
fo. бу). Gold plates were wiped on a wooden board حش(‎ e .0لو‎ бу) with 
a woollen rag .مت خرقة صوف)‎ bv). Weighing was done with a balance (ilj) 
with two scales كفتان)‎ —fo. бу) and troyweights .وم صنجة)‎ Ту, 8v). 

A touchstone (“12 fos. 4v, br, bv) was used for assaying. A special set of 
18 touchneedles (عيارات)‎ was required for that purpose. Each touchneedle 
weighed 1 mithgal. The highest quality of needle consisted of 23 фз of pure 
gold and 1q. of ‘golden silver? الذهبية)‎ 4.241). In the remaining needles 
the ‘ golden silver’ was gradually substituted for the fine gold, so that the 
18th needle contained 18 q. ‘ golden silver’ and only 6 q. pure gold. This 
standard called rubd‘iyy )ر باعى)‎ was below the official rate ( 0-1 42). All 
these touchneedles were affixed to a silver form, together with the touchstone 
(fos. 4v-Dr). Finally, polished flans were stamped with a coin-die سكة)‎ fos. bv, 
6r, 8r, 8v, 9v). 
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Weights and Measures 
The following weight and measure units are found in the treatise of 
ibn Вата :— 
å> habba (fos. bv, 6r, Tv), 
هم‎ 2 dirham (fos. 6v, Тг, Ту, SF), 
QUA mithgal (fos. 3v, 4r, 4v, бг, бу, 6r), 


Кау (fo. ör),‏ كيل 
до у wayba (fo. 8r),‏ 
de rail (fos. 6r, бу, Tr, Sr),‏ 
ginfar (fo. Тг),‏ قنطار 
shibr (fos. bv, Tr),‏ شير 
dhira‘ (fo. Тт).‏ ذراع 
no details are given which‏ ,439 .م ,4 Apart from в few hints discussed in note‏ 
would permit a full reconstruction of the relationship between the respective‏ 
units.‏ 
Fuel, Chemicals, and Other Ingredients‏ 
The following articles were required for various processes of converting raw‏ 
material into coins.‏ 


Fuel 


Both wood (fos. 6r, 6v, 7r) and charcoal (fos. 3r, 6v, 7r, 7v, 9v) were used as 
fuel. Wood was not only needed for lighting (fo. 7r) but also to obtain a strong 
fire (fo. 3r). Thus the strong fire for refining gold was made of the wood of the 
acacia tree ( biw—fo. 3r), or of the charcoal of the same wood (fo. 3r). The 


glow was sustained by blowing the bellows. 


Chemicals 

A special compound (تراب التعليق)‎ was placed in the cups in which the 
refining and testing of gold was carried out. This compound consisted of 1 kayl 
of salt, 2 kayls of fine powder, obtained by crushing and sifting a new, soft, red 
brick, and a little water (fo. бг). The refining of silver (fo. 6v) and extracting it 
from habaq (fo. Tr) required lead, while the extracting of silver and gold from 
the earthy residue was done by amalgamating it with mercury (fos. 6r, 8v). 
Salt was required in the process of polishing gold (fo. 6r) and silver blanks 
(fo. 8r). For that purpose both nugra and weraq blanks had to be dipped in 
lime-water الليمون)‎ «U-—fo. Tr) and sharp vinegar حاذق)‎ | »-—fo. 8r). 
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Other Ingredients 

Crushed coal was used during the process of pouring the molten warag 
alloy on the khüdha (fo. Tv). Cups and furnaces were sealed with clay (fos. 3v, 
Dr, бу, 7v, 9r). The polishing of blanks was done with soft sifted sand 
ناعم مغر بل)‎ (је ов. 6v, 8r, 9v), the wood of the sumaq tree and bran 
(fos. Tv, 8r). Finally potsherds (fos. 4r, 6r, 8v) and parchment (fos. 6v, 8r) 
were used for distillation and filtering. 
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Studies on the Structure of the Mamluk Army—II 


By Davm ÀvaLON 


The Halqa! 


HE term kalga, ав a name of a military unit, seems to be mentioned for the 
first time in 1174, when Türànsh&h set out, under Salah ad-Din's orders, 
on his expedition to the Yemen.? This unit is also mentioned a few times during 
the siege of Acre in 587/1191.3 The sources do not indicate the date of its 
founding, and no authoritative explanation of the meaning of its name is 
available. Two opinions as to the latter may be submitted with all due reserva- 
tions: Quatremére thinks that the halga was so called because it was a corps 
which surrounded the sultan and constituted his bodyguard,* and indeed the 
sources’ description of its position and part in combat support the impression 
that it was composed of the élite of Salah ad-Din's forces °; А. N. Poliak 
disagrees, and holds that the name is derived from the special tactics the 
Turkish peoples used to employ in attack, i.e. that of surrounding the enemy in 
the form of a ring (halqa). Poliak supports his view by alluding to the frequent 
recurrence of these tactics in the combat manœuvres described in the furüstya 
literature and in the hunting’ expeditions which the Ayyubid and Mamluk 
sultans frequently organized.* In the present state of our knowledge, both 
explanations must be viewed as hypothetical, since no data are available 
to support either the one or the other; the writer inclines to favour 
Quatremére’s view. 

The лајда underwent a number of transformations over the years, so that 
descriptions of this unit by Mamluk sources are incomplete and imprecise. 
Qalqashandi says that its soldiers are very numerous, and that it often admits 
to its ranks non-military people, such as civil functionaries and others." This 
description fits the author’s own time (end of the 14th and beginning of the 
15th centuries), but can apply neither to the beginning nor to the end of the 
halga’s history. In order to gain an understanding of the structure and status of 
the kalga at its various stages, one must turn to the chronicles, which supply 
abundant information on this subject. 

As has been stated, the Aalga had its most honoured standing under Salah 
ad-Din. At the siege of Acre, it occupies a privileged position and escorts the 


1 Оп the halga see: Quatremére, vol. 1, part i, p. 7; р. 246; part 1, р. 158. C.I.A., 
‘L’kigypte’, р. 458. La Syrie, pp. xxxu-v. Z.D.M.G., 1035, р. 219. Feudalism, p.2; p.8; 
рр. 5-10; p.13; p.16; p.19, p.21; p.24; рр. 27-9; p.31; p.33; p.40. J. Sauvaget, 
La Chronique de Damas 4 А1-Јагать, Paris, 1049, p. 46; p. 68. 

2 H, A. В. Gibb, ' The Armies of Saladin’, Cahiers Ф Histoire Égyptienne, Cairo, 1951, p. 305. 
This article became available to the writer after the present paper was ready for publication, 
and therefore it is only sporadically referred to. 

3 Ibn al-Athir, xi, p. 349; p.369; xii, р. 33. Abu Shima, Kitab ar-Rawdatayn, ix, р. 179, 
ЇЇ, 17-18; p. 180, 1. 4. 

4 Sulük (tral. Quatremére), i, part 2, pp. 200-2. * See n. 1 above, and n. 1, p. 449. 

6 BS.O.8., x, p. 872. 1 Subh, iv, p. 16. Daw’ as-Subh, p. 245, ll. 14-16. 
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sultan under the name of al-halga al-khàss or al-halqa as-suljàntya.! Its develop- 
ment during the Ayyubid period after Salah ad-Din has not been systematically 
examined by the writer.? As for the Mamluk era, its early years saw the halga 
preserve its power and lofty position. It occupied an honoured place at the 
various official ceremonies, side by side with the bahriya, then the élite of the 
Mamluk army, and was sometimes mentioned before that unit. We find, at 
that period, frequent recurrence of the expression ‘ victorious halqa’ (al-halqa 
al-manstira),* a title which gradually disappears at a later period.” Its com- 
manders, called mugaddamé al-halqa, were holders of honoured positions at the 
beginning of the Mamluk era, and their names appear side by side with those of 
the amirs in the most important ceremonies, including those of oath-taking and 
coronation. At the allocation of fiefs in 712 they received their grants even 
before the Royal Mamluks,* a procedure which would have appeared quite 
incongruous аф a later period. Speaking of the kalga and its prominent position 
in former times, al-Maqrizi says that even a simple halga trooper would go out 
with а string of horses and that the mugaddam al-halqa would appear as an Amir 
of Ten: ‘wa-kan al-jundi kharaj tla as-sukkan bi-tuwalat khayl wa-yakhruj 
muqaddam al-halqa ka-amir ‘ashara °.” But what seems most significant is that 
among the soldiers of the halqa, and especially among their muqaddamün, one 
finds, at this early period, not only local citizens and sons of mamluks, but also 
mamluk soldiers and even amirs. In 712 an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalaiin 
reviewed the Royal Mamluks and transferred some of them to the halga.* That 
mamluks were sometimes members of the kalga is apparent from the following 
examples: Muqbil b. ‘Abdallah ag-Sirghitmishi was of the ajnád al-halga ° ; 
Alfunbugha b. ‘Abd-allah al-Jawili received from Amir Tankiz, governor of 
Damascus, an £gtà' in the halqa!? ; the village of an-Nasiriya was portioned out 
to ten of the ajnad al-halqa, including Sunqur as-Sa/di.4 Mamluk amirs, some 
of Tablkhàna rank, then served in the halqa, some of them as mugaddamin.12 
Thus for instance the amirs Bayram Quj&,'? Qaraqüush al-Kawunduki,4 Lajin 
al-Muhammadi,!> Ghurlü al-Baktimuri5 Jarkas as-Sayfi Mankalibugha,!’ 
Aybak al-Husami,5 Baghdi al- 1/9 were of the kalga. The mugaddami 


2 Sulük, i, p. 122, ll. 6-7. 

* See, for instance, the information given for the year 646 (Sulük, i, p. 330). 

3 Tbn al-Furát, vii, p. 7, П. 1-2. 

* Zetterstéen, p. 158, П 5-6; p.172, 1. 10; р. 220, 11. 10-13. 

5 Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 451, 1. 1. 

8 Zetteratéen, p. 164, П. 10-14. of. Glossary to Nujüm, vol. vi, p. L. 

7 Khitat, 1, p. 87, Il. 38-9. 

5 Al-Mufaddal b. Abi al-Fadà'i, an-Nahj as-Sadid (in Patrologia Orientals), xx, pp. 221, 


L 58—999, 1. 2. 
? Tbn al-Furat, ix, p. 451, Il. 10-11. 10 Manhal, ii, fol. 16a, ll. 1-2. 
11 Khitat, i, p. 250, 11. 4-5. 13 Zetterstéen, p. 219, ll. 14-16. 
15 Zetterstéen, p. 167, 1. 5. 14 Zetterstéen, p. 172, 1. 10. 
15 Zetterstéen, p. 200, IL 16-17. 16 Zetterstéen, p. 219, ll. 7-8. 
1? Zetterstéen, p. 221, ll. 1-4. 15 Sulük, it, p. 403, П. 18—14. 


18 Nujüm (C), vi, р. 376, IL 12-13; vii, p. 43, 1. 8.  .ManAal, i, fol. ЗЬ, 1. 15. c£. also Ibn 
al-Furüt, viii, pp. 130, 1. 22—1237,1. 1; ix, p. 245, П. 8-8. 
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al-halqa also served as envoys to important states, and as escorts for foreign 
envoys on their way home from Egypt." These posts, as pointed out above, 
were usually reserved for the khassakiya. It must be stressed, however, that the 
pay of the mugaddami al-halqa, even at that early period, was much lower than 
that of the amirs. In one case, the grand amir receives from the sultan 10,000 
dirhams or less, the Amirs of Ten, 1,000 dirhams, and the mugaddam« al-halqa, 
500 dirhams.* In another instance, Amirs of Tablkhana are paid some 
5,000 dirhams, Amirs of Ten, 1,000 dirhams, and the mugaddami al-halqa 
500 dirhams.* It also occurred that besides Royal Mamluks, amire’ mamluks . 
were also included in ће halga.t In 678 it is reported of one individual that 
he was the first of the amirs’ mamluks to receive an 1912 in the halga.’ 

The Turkish and Mongol tribesmen who entered the Mamluk kingdom in 
quest of asylum, al-wéfidiya, and most of whom were incorporated in the 
halga, have been discussed elsewhere by the present writer.* 

The commanders of the halga were, at least in theory, distributed in propor- 
tion to the rank and file as follows: the amir m'a mugaddam alf commanded 
1,000 troops; the bash and the nagtb, whose exact role is difficult to ascertain 
from the sources, were in command of 100 troops; the mugaddam halqa 
commanded 40 troops, but his authority was restricted to actual military 
expeditions, and lapsed as soon as the expedition was over.’ It is difficult to 
determine how long this arrangement was carried out in practice, but it is 
certain that during the greater part of the Circassian period, this chain of 
command had but a paper existence. The halqa had by that time become 
greatly reduced and impoverished, and took virtually no part in combat. 


1 Zetterstéen, p. 17, П. 9-10; p. 161, ll. 5-8, П. 14-16. 

3 Zetterstéen, p. 161, ll. 20-3. 

з Zetterstéen, p. 228, П. 9-12. For details on the position of mugaddamiü al-halqa who were 
not mamluks, see Zetterstéen, р. 220, ll. 10-13. Durar, iv, p. 381, ll. 9-10, and many other 
passages. On the mugaddamiü al-halga ın the early Mamluk period, and their civil and mihtary 
functions, see Zetterstéen, р. 24, ll. 18-20; р. 30,1. 5; p. 32, П. 13-14 ; p. 33, L 10; p. 41,1. 13; 
p.42, 1.10; p.43,1.8; р. 51, 1.12; р. 54, 1.12; p.106, 1.28; p.107,1.13; р. 131,11; 
р. 144, L 14; р. 19, П. 3—4; р. 218, П. 9-10. Patrologia, xit, р. 166, 11. 6-7; xiv, р. 487, L 7; 
р. 584; р. 596,1. 5; xx, p. 41, Jl. 1-2. Ibn Kathir, xiii, p. 264, ll. 12-14; р. 290, ll. 20-21; xiv, 
p.212,1.5; р. 222,127; р. 240,1. 12. Sulük,i, р. 493,11. 1-2 ; p. 607; p. 518,11. 5-6; p. 534, 
П. 16-17; i, p. 499,1. 3,1. 9. Nujüm (С), vi, p. 125,1. 9; vii, pp. 160,1. 17—161,1. 2; vin, p. 102, 
1.15; p. 173,1. 1; р. 180,1. 26 ; p. 218, 11. 12-18. Durar, ili, p. 229,1. 5. T'a'rikh Bayrüi, p. 58, 
1. 14-15; р. 95, Il. 6-15. Khifat, li, p. 112, 1. 33; p. 209,11. 37-9. Subd, vii, p. 159,1. 16. In the 
early Mamluk period, one often encounters a military category designated by the term mufradiya 
or mafarida, mng. mufradi. Its nature is not known to us, and ıt is not clear whether it belonged 
to the kalga or to another unit. If seems, however, that its members ranked as honoured privates 
or lower amis. They are mentioned as fairly regular participants in various official ceremonies 
together with the amirs, the mugaddam# al-halga and others (Sulük, 1, pp. 507, 518, 520, 612). 
After a long interval, they suddenly reappear 1n 791 (Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 166), then vanish again. 
of. also Quatremére, vol. i, part 1, p. 187. 

* Sulük, ii, p. 20, 1. 20. cf. also Zetterstéen, p. 132, ll. 3-6. 

5 Sulük, i, p. 073, ll. 16-17. 

в ‘The Wafidiya in the Mamluk Kingdom ’, Islamic Culture, Jubilee Number, 1951, pp. 89-104, 
cf. also Quatremére, vol. п, part 1, p. 245. 

1 Zubda, p. 115. КЪ, ui, p. 216. Subh, iv, p. 16. Husn al-Muhddara, ii, p. 110, П. 22-4, 
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Halga troops of various ranks who were under the command of a particular 
amir in combat were called mudáfün, but this appellation was not restricted to 
them, and applied to mamluks of amirs under the same commander as well. 

The members of the kalga were generally called ajnàd al-halga,? sometimes 
ral al-halqa,? and sometimes simply ajnad, while mamluk troops were called 
mamühk. Such expressions as 'al-umarà' wa-l-mamalik wa-ajndd al-halqa’, 
' al-mamalik wa-l-halqa ^, ‘ al-umar@ wa-l-mamalik wa-lajnad °, are extremely 
frequent.‘ 


BEGINNINGS OF TRE DEOLINE or THE Harga 

Until the reign of an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalàün, we find no clear indica- 
tions of the decline of the halga. During the reign of his father, Qalàün, we still 
hear of 4,000 kalga soldiers participating in the war against the Mongols in 680 
as élite troops fighting in the centre (qalb) of the front; the number of Royal 
Mamluks fighting in the centre was 800 only. 

The first conspicuous sign of a turn for the worse in the status of the halga 
&ppears during the land redistributions (rawk) conducted in the Mamluk 
kingdom at the end of the 7th апа the beginning of the 8th centuries of the 
Hijra, and accompanied by cadastral surveys. The rawks caused a profound 
change in the structure of the Mamluk army, serving especially to reinforce the 
position of the Royal Mamluks and to deal a heavy blow to that of the halga. 

It does not fall within our purpose to describe here the various rawks and 
their importance for the feudal and economic structure of the Mamluk state ; 
this has already been thoroughly done by A. N. Poliak. We merely propose to 
indicate the effect the rawks had on the halga. Three such land re-allotments 


* Sultik, i, p. 888; р. 922,1. 21; p. 930,1. 9; .م‎ 932,1. 17; p. 949,1. 6; ii, p. 33,1. 6; p. 63, 
110; p. 90,11. 16-19; p. 109,1. 11,1. 16 ; p. 139,1. 15 ; p. 286,1. 2. Nuj&m (Р), vi, p. 255,1. 18. 
Ibn al-Fur&t, vii, p. 160. A term of frequent occurrence in the sources is alzam, sing. lazim 
(‘ retinue, escort, troops attached to an amir’). The exact position of the aizàm is not entirely 
clear. Thus, | mamalikuhum wa-ajnàduhum wa-aledmuhum’ (Ibn al-Furát, viii, p. 180, 1. 20), 
or ‘ khawăss wa-alzám  (Sulük, ii, p. 69, 11. 11-12). For additional material on this term, see 
Sulük, i, p. 346, П. 1-2; ii, p. 34,1. 6; p. 70,1. 1; p. 386,1. 2. An-Nahj as-Sadid (in Patrologia 
Orientalis), xiv, p. 574, ll. &-6. Abi al-Fida’, iv, p. 81,1. 15; p. 96,1. 22. N'ujüm (C), vii, p. 221, 
IL 4-5. Nujüm (P), vi, p. 243, 1. 3. Ibn al-Furát, vii, p. 101, 1. 17. Ta’rikh Bayrüt, p. 165,1. 6. 
Durar, i, p. 540,1. 4 ; iv, p. 288,1. 11. 

з Sulitk, ii, p. 146, 1. 2. Ibn al-Furat, xi, p. 444,1. 16; .م‎ 451,11. 10-11. КАфаў, i, p. 250, 11. 4-5. 
See also Feudalism, p. 5. 

? [bn al-Furat, ix, p. 477, U. 14-15; p. 450, 11. 2-8. Duwal al-Islam, ii, p. 15, ЇЇ. 7-8. 

4 See, for instance, Abii al-Fida’, iv, p. 57, 1. 25. Nujüm (С), уш, p. 157, 1.8; р. 158, 1. 6. 
Bulük, i, p. 012,1. 13; р. 518,15; р. 527,1. 9; p. 743,1. 4; p. 768, n. 1; р. 846,11; і, p. 49, 
1.18; p.146,1.2; p.150,1.8; р. 356, 1. 6-6. Ibn al-Furát, vii, p. 5, 1.14; ir, p. 123, 1. 2; 
p. 186,1. 20; р. 848, ll. 7-8. 

5 On the battlefield the Mamluk army was divided into three principal bodies: the centre 
(al-galb), the right wing (al-maymana) and the left wing (al-maysara). The centre was the most 
important part, and in it the best troops were concentrated. 

* See especially Feudalism, pp. 23-5; p.27, р. 68. History of the Land-ienure Relations in 
Egypt, Syria and Palestine in the late Middle Ages and Modern Times (ın Hebrew: Toldoth 
Àa-yehasim ha-qarqa'uyim be-migrüyim suriya ve-ereiz yisrael be-sof yemey ha-beynayim uvazzeman 
he-hadash), Jerusalem, 1940, pp. 20 ff. R.E.I., 1935, pp. 239-241. 
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took place in the Mamluk kingdom within a relatively short period: the first 
was ar-rawk al-husümi, in 697, the second ar-rawk an-nasirt in Syria, Lebanon, 
and Palestine (al-bilad ash-shamiya), in 713, and the third ar-rawk an-nàgiri in 
Egypt, in 715. Poliak rightly remarks: ‘ The aim of these re-allotments was 
to render the feudal landlords more and more dependent upon the central 
government’. At the beginning of the Mamluk era, the Mamluk feudal system 
was still under the influence of the Ayyubid system, as well as under that of the 
Latin crusader states, in which the fief was handed over as inheritance from 
father to son. The rawk was the means used by the Mamluk sultans to eradicate 
the hereditary character of feudal grants. 

The enormous changes which the rawks brought about in the structure of 
the army are apparent even from a mere comparison of tho lists of feudal grants 
during and before the rawks. Before the land surveys, only four of the 24 units 
(qirdts) into which Egypt was divided belonged to the sultan and to the Royal 
Mamluks ; ten units went to the kalga, and the remaining ten to the amirs. 
Thus by far the greater part of Egyptian lands was equally divided between the 
amirs and the halga, while the sultan and his élite corps, the Royal Mamluks, 
received a mere sixth of the fiefs. In the rawk al-husdmi, four units were allotted 
to the sultan alone, nine to the Royal Mamluks (in payment of the feudal 
revenue and the monthly salary), and only eleven units to the amirs and the 
halqa together. In the rawk an-nasir7, the sultan received ten units, and only 
fourteen were distributed as fiefs. 

These figures alone clearly show that the aggrandizement of the Royal 
Mamluks was carried out at the expense of the amirs and the halga. Indeed, 
the sources proclaim the same fact in unequivocal language. We are told by 
one of them that ‘it was an incomparably foul act, and it was the cause of the 
weakness of the Egyptian army, especially of the halqa, as will be shown later ' ? 
Another source points to the rawk al-husdmi as a prime factor in the enfeeble- 
ment of the Egyptian army; it had, moreover, no compensating advantages, 
according to that source: on the one hand, no one obtained a satisfactory 
quantity, and on the other, the many fiefs that were saved by means of the rawk 
were all distributed after the murder of Sultan Làjin.? The same source holds 
that, as a result of the rawk al-husami, the position of the halga deteriorated as 
compared with the reign of Qalàüün: under that sultan, the minimum and 
maximum incomes from halga fiefs were 10,000 and 30,000 dirhams respectively, 
whereas after the rawk al-husümi they were 5,000 and 20,000 dirhams 
respectively. The members of the halga received their letters of enfeoffment 
with marked dissatisfaction, as did the amirs. Some of the more intrepid halga 
amirs threw their letters back at Mankütimur, Làjin's mamluk and right-hand 





1 Boe references listed in preceding note. 

з Zetterstéen, p. 45, П. 16-19. The author of the text, unfortunately, does not return to the 
subject, in spite of a promise to do во. 

з Мијат (О), уш, p. 95, U. 12-15. 
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man, and demanded to be transferred to the amirs’ service, or to be entirely 
released from military service.* 

The rawk an-ndsiri similarly dealt a heavy blow to the army, and aroused 
much resentment.? The land distribution provided for by that rawk was still in 
force in the days of the historian Ibn Taghribirdi.? 

The great importance of the above information lies, first, in that it constitutes 
the earliest clear evidence of the decline of the halga, and the corresponding rise 
of the Royal Mamluks at its expense; and second, in that it shows that the 
repression of the halga was carried on systematically and on a state-wide scale. 
From that time on, the decline of the halga proceeds apace, and degrading 
restrictions become a matter of common occurrence. 

A detailed description of the various stages of this down-grade process after 
an-Nasir Muhammad, and of the progressive inclusion of foreign elements in 
the halqa, is given by al-Maqrizi, who cites exact dates. He states that after the 
death of an-Nasir Muhammad, it became usual for members of the halga to 
exchange their feudal estates against payment or compensation (mugayada), 
with the result that many foreign elements entered its midst (fa-kathura ad- 
dakhil fr al-ajnad bi-dhàlik). Pedlars and common people (as-süqa wa-l-‘amma) 
bought up estates, to such an extent that in the days of al-Maqrizi the great 
majority of the halqa was composed of artisans. These upstarts caused the 
rapid ruin of their newly acquired estates. The first to introduce this exchange 
system was Sultan al-Kamil Shaban b. Muhammad b. Qalaun, who came to 
power in Rabi‘ ath-Thàni 747, and was under the influence of Amir Shuja‘ 
ad-Din Ghurlü, the superintendent of chanceries (shadd ad-dawawin), and who 
established for that purpose, in Jumada al-Ülà of the same year, a special 
department called diwan al-badal.t Through this department, a member of the 
halqa could give up his estate in exchange for a sum of money, and another 
person could obtain the estate in exchange for another sum. This system was 
abolished as a result of the amirs’ intervention with Sultan Sha‘ban. It was 
restored, however, when Amir Manjak al-Yiisufi became wazir in 749. Members 
of the halga would sell their fiefs for sums ranging up to 20,000 dirhams, 


1 Маат (C), vin, pp. 95-9. cf. also Khitat, i, pp. 87, 1. 23—88, 1. 3. 

з Khitat, і, р. 90, Il. 1-11; pp. 90,1. 35—91, 1. 1. Ta'rikh Bayrüt, pp. 95,1. 9—90,1. 2. Sulük, 
ii, p. 146, ll. 5-6, Il. 13-17. For data on the rawk an-nûşırî until 806 and on the decline of Egypt 
from that date onward, see KAitaf, i р. 91, ll. 12-10. Бог additional data on the rawks, see 
Khitat, 1, p. 82, 1. 11; pp. 87-91; u, pp. 206, 1. 389—207, 1. 3. Zetterstéen, p. 164, ll. 10-14. 
Ibn Kathir, xiv, p. 69, 11. 18-22; р. 75, 1. 25-6; p.866. Durar, i, р. 251. Subh, iii, p. 302, 
IL 15-17; р. 387, IL. 25-35; р. 436, 11.67. An-Nahj as-Sadid (ın Patrologia Orientalis), xiv, 
p. 601, 1. 1-2; xx, p. 236, ll. 1-3; pp. 255, 1. 1—256,1. 1. Sulük,i, pp. 841-6; p. 858, ll. 16-18. 
p. 865,11. 5-7; лі, pp. 146-7; pp. 149-150; pp. 154-7; pp.174—5; рр. 176-7; р. 264, ll. 4-5. 
Zetterstéen, pp. 160, 1. 25—161, 1.1. Manhal, v, fol. 55a, 1l. 7-19. Abū al-Fida’, iv, p. 37, 1. 1-3. 
Nujiim (C), 1х, p. 36, IL 1-2; pp. 42-55; р. 163, 11. 2-3; p. 177, 1. 4-19; p. 296, U. 9-11. On 
incomes from feudal estates, see Suluk, ii, p. 146, П. 5-6. Khitat, i, p. 88, П. 15-20; рр. 90, 
1. 36—91, 1.1; р. 97, 1.1-22; ii, рр. 216-17. For the rawk, cf. also: Quatremére, vol. n, 
part ii, р. 65. Feudahem, рр. 5-23; р. 27; р. 68. Sauvaget, Jazart, p. 09. 

3 Manhal, v, fol. 203b, ll. 3-4. 

> On diwan al-badal soo : La Syrie, p. xlv. Feudalism, p. 29. — 
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according to the size of the 1012“, and the wazir would collect a special tax on 
every sale. These sales were again abolished, and again reinstated in 753, with 
the appointment of Amir Sayf ad-Din Qilà (?) as vice-sultan (nà^tb as-saltana). 
Corruption was rife, and halga estates, including those of the mugaddamün, 
were bought up by the shopkeepers and the rabble. А special group of 300 
was even organized, whose members, called al-mahtsiyin, would visit the 
members of the halga and persuade them to sell their fiefs. Such activities did 
much to weaken the kalga, and caused its disintegration. When this trading in 
feudal estates had reached dangerous proportions, it was stopped by Amir 
Shaykhün al-‘Umari while he served as chief of a corps of mamluks (ra's nawba). 
He forbade officials of the diwûn al-jaysh to collect a tax of more than З dirhams 
for issuing letters of enfeoffment, whereas the former charge had been 
20 dirhams.! 

This account of al-Maqrizi's, which is substantiated by Ibn Hajar 
al-'Asqalani in his biographical dictionary, ad-Durar al-Kamina,? is couched in 
unequivocal terms, and is indeed confirmed by various other sources. 

The disintegration of the halga reached its peak as early as the beginning of 
the Circassian period. In 791, the year of the well-known wars of ‘ succession ' 
to the sultanate, the sources abound in data on the kalga. It is then already 
considered, for the most part, unsuited for combat. Amir Mintash says to the 
halqa : ‘ You are weak and unfit to take part in the expedition '.? He selects 
only the best of them.* None but holders of fiefs with annual incomes of 
4,000 dirhams or over go into battle,’ and even they go forth each according to 
his means, some on foot and some on horseback. It would seem that as early 
as 791, the principal task of the halqa was the guarding of vital places in Cairo 
during the absence of the fighting forces: some of its members go into battle, 
some remain behind to guard the citadel (gal/at al-jabal), some to guard the gates 
of Cairo, and some the old city and its suburbs." The guarding of Cairo in’ the 
absence of the main force was the chief duty of the halga during the whole 
Circassian period.? 

Al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, who reigned from 815 to 824 A.N., attempted to 
reorganize the selection of the halga for participation in military undertakings. 
In one of his expeditions, he employed the following twofold system. First, 
he combined low income fief holders with high income fief holders, viz. those 
holding fiefs with 3,000 dirham yearly income had to hand them over to holders 
of fiefs with 7,000 dirham yearly income, so that the latter might take part in 
the expedition. Second, he combined four holders of small estates, who were to 


1 Khitat, ii, p. 219. 2 Durar, iv, p. 361, IL 6-10. 

3 Tbn al-Furat, ix, p. 165. * Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 165. 

5 Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 163. ; 

5 Nujüm and Ibn al-Furat, in the chronicles for the year 791. cf. also references listed in 
n. 6, р. 455. 

7 Ibn al-Fur&t, ix, p. 163. 

8 Zubda, p. 116. Tüm&nbày, unhke his predecessors, هد‎ said to have relieved the halga from 
guarding the Cairo citadel in the absence of the army’s main body (Ibn Tyas, v, p. 48, ll. 1-10). 
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finance the participation of one of them, according to their choice. A total of 
some 400 members of the kalga, rich and poor, great and small, were involved in 
this arrangement," so that those who actually took part in the expedition were 
much fewer than that number, itself extremely low. 

We have pointed out elsewhere in our work on the Mamluk army that all 
the reforms carried out by al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh were short-lived and were 
virtually abolished by his son. This holds true of the halga reform as well. 
As early as 832, when Sultan Barsbüy organized an expedition against Shah 
Rukh, the halga was sent forth without any manner of order or control. He 
ordered a review in the Royal Square (al-hawsh as-sultdnt), at which the aged, 
the young, and the blind were present, and told them that he would not do as 
al-Mu'ayyad Shaykh had done, but would require every man to go out: 
* Whoever has a horse, let him go to battle on horseback, and whoever has an 
ass, let him ride forth on an ass’.* Ibn Taghribirdi considers this one of 
Barsbay’s grave errors. He attributes it to the fault of his 002027, who was 
inexperienced, and cites in contrast numbers of 06620275 who handled the 
halga in an appropriate manner. The connexion between the dawdddr and the 
halga seems to be that it was their function to handle the feudal charters 
(mandshir) issued by the sultan.‘ It is reported of the halga that they received 
their mandshir from the sultan, as did the amirs.® 

From then on, the halga is on a steady down-grade. The very term * halga’ 
is gradually replaced by the term “© awlad an-nàs ' as will be seen below. 

What were the reasons for the decline of the halga ? The principal one was, 
of course, that its members were not mamluks, and could in no way compete 
with the military ability of the mamluks, who had been steppe or mountain 
dwellers accustomed to the rigours of war. Moreover, it is very doubtful 
whether in the Mamluk régime, which opened the gates of the highest military 
society only to freed slaves, the halqa would have been able to hold its ground 
` for any length of time, even had its members been endowed with the finest 
military talents. Another major factor was Egypt’s economic situation: the 
country being unable to bear the huge cost of maintaining its armies, reductions 
in effectives and salaries were unavoidable. In the event of such curtailments, 
of which Mamluk history shows repeated instances, the halqa was the first 
victim. Further, beginning with the reign of Muhammad b. Qalaiin, the 


1 Nujiim (P), vi, p. 389. 2 Nujüm (P), vi, p. 789. 

° Nujün (Р), vi, pp. 739—740. 4 Khitat, ii, p. 222. 

5 Sulük (tral. Quatremére), ii, part 1, p. 200. KAitat, ii, p. 216, 1. 1. 

¢ On the status of the kalga during the Circassian period, see: Nuj&m (Р), v, p. 120, Ш. 20-1; 
p.407, IL. 20-1; vi, р. 55, I. 18-20; рр. 70-1; p.72, 1.15; р. 385, 1. 3-5; pp. 388-9; 
pp. 391-2; р. 394, 1. 8-10; pp. 481-2; p.483,1L 18-14 ; pp. 738-9; p. 740,11. 4-6. Hawitdtth, 
pp. 697, 1. 18—698, L 5. Manhal, viii, fol. 441b. Ibn al-Fur&t, іх, p. 11, 11. 8-10; p. 160, 1. 12; 
р. 160, 1. 20-1; р. 163, 1. 5-10; р. 165, ll. 6-11; р. 350, 1.20; рр. 362, 1. 25—363, L 3. 
Ibn Iyas, ii, р. 22, IL 10-13; р. 47, 1. 8-6 ; p. 101; p.104; р. 110, IL 2-3; (KM) iii, p. 20, 
1.4-14; pp. 24, 1, 21—25, 1.1; рр. 40, 1. 24—41, 1.4; р. 323, 1. 69; v, p. 26, ll. 6-12; 
p. 27, ЇЇ. 1-б. 
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slackening of the westward migration of peoples from the Eurasian steppe 
completely deprived the halga of a very important element, viz. the wafidiya, 
many of whom were incorporated in the halga and the amirs’ troops. These 
were tribesmen of Turkish, Tatar, or related stocks, and were incomparably 
superior in warlike qualities to the population of the Mamluk kingdom. The 
halqa had an additional disadvantage in that it lacked the feeling of solidarity 
linking companions in slavery and freedom (al-khushdashiya) which constituted 
the very foundation of the Mamluk army’s structure ; its struggle for survival 
could in no way have been as grimly determined as that of the mamluk 
regiments. The kalga was, in fact, gradually relegated to the side-lines without 
any resistance on its part. Except for the dissatisfaction expressed by its 
members during the rawk al-husdmi, and the threat voiced by some of them to 
leave the military service, it seems that there was not any serious attempt to 
resist the increasing repression to which the corps was submitted, or any 
determined effort to hold back the disintegration of its political and military 
importance. ' 
SPECIAL Groves WITHIN THE Halga 

1. The Awlād an-Näs 

There was within the kalga a special unit to which belonged the sons of the 
amirs and mamluks. These sons were born and bred in Islam; their great 
majority bore Arabic names, and the proportion of theologians among them. was 
fairly high. In as far as they joined the army they were automatically cast off 
from the pure mamluk corps and assigned to the halga, a much lower unit, in 
which they formed socially the most select element. They were known as awlad 
an-nàs ‘ children of the people ’, i.e. ‘ of the best people, of the gentry ’, for the 
* people ’ were the mamluks, the members of the ruling class. 

The entry of the sons of the amirs into this unit took place in the following 
manner. When the son of an amir came of age, bis father would provide him with 
‘ pay, foodstuffs, meat, and fodder ’ until he was old enough to receive a fief in 
the halga. Among these amirs’ sons, some would ascend to the rank of Amir of 
Ten, some to that of Amir of Forty, ‘ all according to chance '.* According to 
al-Maqriz, Qalàün was extremely strict in his insistence that no amir's son 
should enter the alga before his majority ; he acted thus with his own sons ав 
well, even if they had taken part in combat. The historian’s claim that the 
awlad an-nàs attained no higher rank than that of Amir of Ten or Amir of Forty 


1 The term © an-nds’, however, 18 also found in its ordinary meaning, i.e. ‘ the public, the 
people ’. The two meanings should not be confused ; they occur in the sources with approximately 
equal frequency. For the second meaning, see, for instance: Sulük, i, p. 789, 1. 6. Nujtim (P), 
v, p.18, 1.16; р. 16,1.19; p.32,1. 15; р. 40, 1.1: р. 312, 1.10; р. 322, П. 12-18; р. 404; 
p.407, 1.16; р. 418,1.1; p.622, 1.8; vii, р. 684, 1. 5, L7. Ibn Iyüs (KM), ıi, p. 53, 1.22; 
v, p. 75, 1. 14. ОЁ, also Z.D.M.G., 1935, pp. 217-18. Glossary to Hawéadith, p. xxix. Feudalism, 
p.10; p. 14; p. 20; p. 33; p. 38; p. 40; р. 54. 

4 Subh, iv, p. 61, Il. 10-12. Daw’ as-Subh, р. 258, П. 19-21. "KAitaf, ii, p. 216, П. 18-24. 

3 Khuat, ii, p. 216, ll. 18-24. cf. also Nujüm (C), viii, p. 174, 1. 17. Ibn IyBs, ii, p. 177, 1. 20; 
iv, p. 47, 1l. 11-17; p. 196,11. 9-3 ; p. 363,1. 9; v, p. 26,1. 1; p. 176,1. 3; p. 347,1. 16; p. 395, 
1. 4; p. 402, Il. 9-10. 
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is accurate on the whole. Nevertheless we find some members of this unit 
(especially in al-bilad ash-shamiya, and to a lesser extent in Egypt) who reached 
the rank of Amir of a Thousand. That rank was also reached by some members 
of the kalga who were not awlad an-nas.1 The awlad an-nàs were sometimes 
favoured for political reasons : to reduce the power of the mamluk amirs. Thus 
Sultan Hasan preferred amirs from the awlad an-nds to mamluk amirs ; durmg 
his reign, most of the governors of fortresses (nuwwab al-qila‘) of the bilad 
ash-shamiya were of their number, and it is the chronicler’s view that this is the 
reason why no rebellion took place in these provinces. In Egypt, eight of the 
Amirs of a Thousand were, during that sultan’s reign, from the awlad an-nàs ; 
these, together with the sons of the sultan, numbered ten out of a total of 
24 Amirs of a Thousand.* The privileged position of the awlad an-nàs under 
Sultan Hasan was, however, exceptional, and contrasted sharply with their 
status under other rulers. Since theirs was an element which, by its very nature, 
was excluded from the ranks of the mamluks, their chances for advancement 
and for attaining key positions were seriously handicapped. In the course of 
time they declined together with the kalga, and saw the same restrictions 
applied to them as to the rest of that body, viz. reductions in pay, sale of their 
fiefs, exemption from military expeditions in exchange for cash payment (Бай), 
tests in the use of the bow and arrow designed to prove that they were badly 
trained and thus not entitled to all the privileges of full-fledged soldiers. 
Toward the end of the Mamluk era, the name ‘halga’ slowly falls into 
disuse, while that of the 016120 an-nàs becomes extremely common. One still, 
though rarely, encounters the term ‘ awldd an-nàs min ajnàd al-halqa ',* but the 
name ajnad al-halqa as such virtually ceases to exist separately. Nor is that all : 
at that period the ашай an-nds are even called Royal Mamluks, and the 
expression 'awlad an-nds min al-mamültk as-sultdniya’ is fairly frequent.’ 


1 See, for instance, Zetterstéen, p. 157, 1. 22. Sulük, i, р. 770. Nujüm (С), ix, р. 262, 1. 6-8. 
Мийт (P), v, р. 206, ll. 21-3; р. 301, ll. 13-14 ; vi, p. 145, ll. 1-2; р. 173, U. 7-14; p. 393, 
П. 9-10; р. 475, 1. 14; vi, p. 225, 11. 2-5; р. 625, ll. 16-18. Hawadith, p. 107, U. 6-8; p. 318, 
П. 10-16. “Manhal, i, fol. 147b, Il. 8-10 ; vu, fol. 354a, Il. 10-11. Ibn al-Furat, 1х, p. 166, 
П. 15-16 ; p.173,11. 16-17 ; p. 239, 11. 3-4 ; p. 276, 11. 14-20 ; p. 276, ll. 15; р. 477, ll. 15-16. 
Tibr, p. 354, 11. 9-11. Ibn Iyàs, i, p.40, 14-5; p.104, 1. 9-93; р. 143, 1.11; ab, p. 23, 
Il. 8-12; iv, p. 364, П. 17-19. Durar,1, p. 115, 1. 1; n, pp. 50-1. Daw’, iii, pp. 100, 1. 17—101, 
16; р. 106,1. 29. The governors of the provinces of Alexandria, Kerak, Jerusalem, Hama, eto., 
were sometimes non-mamluks as well (Hawadith, p. 603, 1. 14. Ibn al-Furat, 1х, p. 297, 11. 9-11. 
Daw’, i, p. 66, ll. 19-21; р. 226, П. 13-18 ; iii, pp. 100, L 27—101, 1. 6; p. 102,11. 12-18; p. 106, 
U. 26-7, 1. 20 ; p. 131, 1. 12-14). 

2 Nujüm (P), v, pp. 159-160. 

з Sulük, ii, p. 228, ll. 14-18. Ibn Iyàs, п, p. 21, U. 6-10; p. 137, I. 2-4 ; v, p. 48, Il. 1-10. 
In the relevant chapter of our work on the Mamluk army we discussed in detail the curtailmente 
and cuts in the payments to the kalga and the awlád an-nàs ; see also: Ibn Гуйв, ui, p. 118, L 9; 
р. 174, IL 28-0 ; (KM) ii, p. 130, 11. 3-4; p. 266, ll. 11-12; р. 432, H. 6-7. Ibn 0803 Shuhba, 
fol. 18a, il. 24-5. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 79, 11. 11-13 ; p. 219, 11. 11-13; р. 350, Il 19-21; р. 379, 
П. 8-9. 

4 Ibn Tyas, ii, p. 21, П. 5-6 ; p. 212, 1. 11; 1v, p. 150, 1. 18; v, p. 48, Jl. 10-11. 

5 Bee, for instance, Nujüm (Р), vii, p. 140,11. 4-5 ; p. 850,1L 7-9. Hawüdsth, p. 175 ; U. 10-13 ; 
р. 616,1. 1; p. 681,1. 8. Ibn Туйа, v, p. 43,11. 8—4; as well as Feudalism, p. 29, and n. 10. 
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We have even found once the term ‘ awlád an-nas al-khassakiya ’.1 This should 
in no way be taken to indicate an improvement in the status of that unit, for the 
sources clearly point to the exact opposite. It is possible, therefore, that the 
term mamaltk sultàntya during that period occasionally took on a wider meaning, 
a8 & result of the incorporation of additional units to the Royal Mamluks into 
the diwan al-mufrad. 

There was, both among the awlad an-nàás and the other members of the 
halqa, a strong leaning toward piety and preoccupation with other-worldly 
affairs. Many of them left the military service and became theologians ( fagths).* 


2. The Sons of the Sultans ‘ 


The sons of the sultans, who were also included in the awlad an-nas unit of 
the halga,® constituted its most respected element, and were called al-asydd or 
айай al-mulük. Hach one was addressed as 'sayytdi'. The reigning sultan 
would treat the sons of the former ruler with strict severity, precisely because 
of their importance and of the fear that they might be used by his adversaries. 
Until the reign of Barsbày, most of them were restricted to their quarters in 
the Cairo citadel; many had never even seen Cairo and had little notion of what 
a city looked like. They were ordered by Barsbay (c. 825) to come down from 
the citadel and to take up residence in the city. The tumultuous life of the 
metropolis soon corrupted them; many became impoverished, and all their 
former splendour left them.* The most eminent and most dangerous among 
them, especially those who had discharged the office of sultan after their 
father's death, were usually sent to the Alexandria prison.5 A sultan might 
sometimes display his magnanimity by bringing one of them to Cairo, regaling 
him with sumptuous feasts and even permitting him to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca 5; but these were isolated instances which imposed no obligations on 
the sultan, and the status of the sultans’ sons remained unimproved until the 
end of the Mamluk era.’ 


1 Hawhdith, p. 175, in the notes. 

* Seo, for instanoe, Nujttm (C), vii, p. 236,1. 13. Nujüm (P), vi, p. 11, 11. 7-10; p. 854, U. 6-6 ; 
vii, p. 339, IL. 6-8. Ibn Q&df Shuhba, i, fol. 71b, ll. 1-2 ; fol. 895, Il. 11-12. Durar, i, p. 27,1. 17; 
ii p.91, U. 6-7. Daw’, ii, рр. 97-8; iii, p.120, 1L 1-2; v, p. 158, 11. 1-2; vii, р. 147; viii, 
pp. 171, 1. 28—172, 1. 6. The terms indicating that a civilian or an amir's son belonged to, or 
joined, the Aalga were: tazayyt bi-ziy al-jund, labisa ziy al-jund, kin bi-ziy al-jundiya, dakhala fi 
aljundiya, eto. (Nujüm (C), vii, p. 27, U. 15-16.: Nujüm (Р), vi, p. 292, 11. 1-2; p.328, L1; 
р. 853, П. 20-1. Manhal, i, fol. 103a, 1. 22. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 283, 1. 17; p. 471, П. 3-5. Ibn 
Tyas, v, p. 106, П. 1-6. Durar, i, p. 231, П. 16-19; p. 239, П. 17-19 ; it, p. 86, 1. 10; іу, p. 280, 
1.7; p.345,1.16-19; рр. 370, 1. 21—371, 1.1; p.489, П. 9-10. Tibr, р. 48, 1. 15. Daw’, i, 
p. 146,1. 4; iii, p. 205,1. 18; v, p. 36 ; viii, p. 230, 1. 18-20; x, p. 318, IL 8-9). 

з Nujüm (P), v, pp. 159-160 ; vii, p. 293, notes. Hawadsth, p. 142, П. 2-3. 

* Nujüm (P), vi, p. 683. ManAal, i, fol. 65a, ll. 2-13; fols. 179a, 1. 21—179b, 1. 2. Ibn Iyie, 
ii, p. 15,1. 11-14. 

* Ibn Туйв, ii, p. 14, ll. 25-6, and many other passages. 

* Hawàdith, pp. 708, L 10—707, 1. 15. Ibn Туйз (KM), ii, p: 66, 11. 12-16; р. 150, Hl. 6-14; 
p. 182, П. 21-4. 

з For material on the ауда and their status in the Mamluk kingdom, seo Sulük, ii, p. 490, 1. 13. 
Nujüm (P), v, pp. 216-17; р. 298, 1. 18-19; p.229, 1.3; р. 282, 1.8; р. 820, 1. 21; р. 397, 
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9. The Ajnàd al-Mv atayn 

Among the units of the Egyptian halga which were not stationed in Cairo 
one is worthy of special mention: it was called ajnàd al-m4'atayn, and was 
stationed at Alexandria. Its history dates back to the Frankish raid on 
Alexandria in 767, which caused & number of changes in the defences of the 
city. Among these was the posting of a garrison of 200 men of the halga called 
ajnád al-mt’atayn.! In the days of the historian Khalil b. Shahin az-Zahiri, 
their numbers had increased, but the name was preserved; they were then 
360, headed by twelve commanders each in charge of 30 men.? 


The Mamluks of the Amirs 


The mamluks of the amirs were called тата al-umara',? or ajnad 
al-umar@.* The troops of each amir were at first registered in the dîwan 
al-jaysh (q.v. below), but in the days of Qalgashandi this arrangement was 
replaced by separate lists prepared by each of the amirs, who would send 
copies to the diwan. The number of mamluks each amir could take into his 
service was fixed, and new ones could be introduced only when some of the 
original number died or were cashiered. No mamluk could be dismissed by an 
amir until the latter had convinced the vice-sultan (nà^ib as-saltana) that there 


were just causes for his dismissal. The amirs’ troops received their pay and the 
deeds to their estates from their master. According to his feudal charter 
(manshür) the amir was to receive one-third of the income of his fief, and 
two-thirds were to be distributed among his mamluks. The amir or his clerks 
could levy no part of the mamluk's portion for the amir without the mamluk's 


П. 15-17; p.505, 1.12; vi, p.200, 11. 2-3; p.432, Ш 5-7; р. 514, 1l. 7-8; р. 545. П. 8-9; 
p.772; vii, р. 320, 1.1; р. 426,11; рр. 508-9; р. 511; р. 644, 1. 1-8; рр. 664-5; p.078, 
П. 8-9. Hawadith, р. 149,1. 1; p. 305. Ibn al-Fur&t, ix, p. 56, 1. 15-18; p. 91,1. 18-21; р. 176, 
121. Ibn Туда, ii .م ;1-2 .1 ,15 .م‎ 60, 1.4; p.79; р. 108, 1. 1; p. 113, 11. 6-10; iix, p. 188, 
IL 10-12; р. 198, 1, 12; iv, .م‎ 9, L7; p.399, IL 16-28; p.400, 1. 9. Daw’, їй, p. 53, ll. 8-10; 
p.87, 1. 6-7; р. 124, IL 9-3; p.201; p.217; vi, p.73; vi, p. 274. Zubda, p. 111, U. 6-12. 
Subh, xhi, p. 107,11. 16-19. Опе of the surprising facta connected with the Circassians is that even 
the later rulers, who were well aware of the fate met by sultans’ sons who were appointed to the 
sultanate by their fathers, grew no wiser from experience and followed the same policy, knowing 
full well that their own sons would be deposed. This fact arouses the amazement of Ibn 
Taghribirdi, who oan find no explanation for it, He says in one passage: ‘ We have seen the same 
retribution meted out time and again from the day when Barqüq deposed al-Mansür Hajji down 
to our own day. All are made to drink the same oup by the atdbak, and the beverage contemed 
therein is prepared by the mamluks of their fathers. This matter has already been discussed by 
us in many places, but silence 18 more fitting’ ((Nujüm (P), vii, p. 419, ll. 2-6). Elsewhere, he 
states that he fails to understand why the sultan appoints his son as successor at the last minute, 
knowing as he does with certamty that his son will be dealt with as he himself dealt with the son 
of the previous sultan (Nujilm (Р), уй, p. 394, П. 9-13. See also Nujiim (P), v, pp. 228-230 ; 
vii, pp. 394-6. Hawàadsth, р. 184, 1. 1-2). 

1 Dato’ ag-Subh, p. 265,1. 15. Subh, iv, p. 24, 11. 6-16; p. 63, 11. 11-12; p. 64, П. 3-9. 1l. 9-15. 

a Zubda, р. 184, U. 11-13. 

3 Nujüm (C), vii, p. 201, 1. 11. Nuj&m (Р), v, p. 229, I. 4. 

4 See, for instance, Zetterstéen, p. 132, П. 3-6 ; р. 163, 1. 21; р. 168, L23; p.170, 1.8; 
p. 177, L1. Sulük, ii, p. 176, 1. 6-7, 
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consent. It seems probable that this apportionment was not strictly observed ; 
in the year 767 it even became necessary to enact a law requiring the amir to 
Share his income equally with his troops, and our source claims that much good 
accrued to the army from this procedure. Thus we are entitled to assume that 
before the enactment of this law, the amir was wont to take for himself more 
than half the income, though he was legally entitled only to a third. 

Service under an amir was known as khidma bi-abwàb al-umara’.= Such 
service was of course considered much inferior to service under the sultan 
(мата bi-abwab as-suljan), and a Royal Mamluk fated for some reason to 
serve under an amir was thought ill-starred.? The amirs’ mamluks constituted 
no serious political factor in the Mamluk army ; rebellions of great proportions 
among them were extremely rare.* In addition, they were necessarily less well 
trained than the Royal Mamluks, for they did not have access to the first-rate 
military schools in which the latter grew up and studied. It seems, however, 
that they attended the military schools (ftbag) of their masters.’ The political 
weakness of the amirs’ mamluks as a group and their precarious position, as 
individuals, even in the highest posts, may be deduced from the following 
incident. Qajqar al-Qurdumi, who served as amir stlah, was imprisoned by 
Sultan Tatar with the help of the mu’ayyadtya and the zàhiriya (Barqüq) who 
were the sultan's ‘colleagues’ (khushdashiya). Tatar feared that this arrest 
would cause disturbances, but nothing occurred: ' For Qajqar al-Qurdumi 
lacked followers, because he was one of the amirs’ mamluks, bereft of power and 
of colleagues ’ (wa-dhàlika li-‘adam hashiyat Qajqar al-Qurdumi, fa-innahu ahad 
mamialik al-umarà , laysa lahu shawka wa-la khushdashin).® 

When an amir died or was dismissed, his mamluks passed on to the service 
of the sultan or of other &mirs, or were divided between the sultan and the 
amirs.” It sometimes also happened that they were joined to the halga.6 When 
an amir was transferred from one province to another, he was almost invariably 
unable to take his mamluks with him; when the amir Aljày was appointed 

1 Khitat, ii, p. 216, ll. 1-4, П. 13-14. Subh, iv, p. 62,11. 12-16. Ibn Kathir, xiv, p. 318, IL 15-17. 
In connexion with the repartition of fief mcomes between the amir and his mamluks, in the 
proportion of two-thirds to one-third, it is interesting to note that Amir Qalamtày atz-Zahiri 
Bargüq willed one-third of his possessions to his freed mamluks and his freed slave-women 
(Manhal, v, fol. 34a, U. 18-19). 

з Ibn Iyàs, ii, p. 62, 1. 12. Daw’, ih, p. 36; р. 276, 1. 12; p. 284, 1. 18. 

з Мират (P), vii, р. 581, Il. 17-18; p.597, 1. 18-19; p.616, 1. 8-5; p.772, 1.1; р. 798, 
notes. Daw’. ш p.36; .م‎ 276, 1.12; p.284,1.3; x, р. 205, 1. 28. ALabwab as-sultaniya are 
called in the sources also al-abwüb ash-sharifa or al-abwab al-‘aliya (Abii al-Fada', iv, p. 62, 
П. 18-14; p. 79,1. 3; р. 96,1. 27. Ibn Iys, iv, p. 46, 1. 5; p. 119,1. 14; р. 180,1. 21. Subh, iv, 
р. 60, П. 18-20). The houses of the amurs were also called al-buyit al-karima (Subh, iv, 
p. 60, Il. 18-20). 

* cf. Ibn Tyàs, i, p. 218. 

5 Ibn Khaldün, v, p. 472, 1. 19. Only additional data will make it possible to reach more 
definite conclusions on this point. 

в Nujüm (P), vi, p. 478, ll. 6-11. 

7 See, for instance, ManAal, h, fol. 61a, П. 17-21. An-Nahj as-Sadid (in Patrologia Orientalis), 
xiv, p. 535, Ц. 2-4. of. also section on the sayfiya in this chapter. 

§ Zetteratéen, p. 132, П. 3-6. 
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governor of Hama, he asked permission to take his mamluks with him, but 
this was denied him." We know of no instances where such permission was 
granted. The same rule was thus apparently applied to the amir's mamluks as 
to his estate : he lost both when he was transferred to a new province. 

Little is told us of the mamluk’s duties and obligations toward his amir. 
Something on this question is learned from the interesting biography of Amir 
Südün al-Balati (died д.н. 842), whose conduct was the reverse of that accepted 
among the amirs. From his unusual behaviour, the more conventional relations 
between the amir and his mamluks may be indirectly inferred. He lived in 
a barrack (fabaqa) in the Cairo citadel even after he had become a high-ranking 
amir. When he moved, by order of the sultan, from the citadel, and settled in 
town like the rest of the amirs, he continued to act in his own manner. He would 
order his mamluks to escort him on horseback after parades (паза) up to 
the door of his house. He would then arrange the horses on the left and right 
of the door, and no one would dismount. He would leave them and enter his 
house alone; as Südün dismounted, he would be approached by a baba, who 
served him after the manner of the khassaktya, for Büdün had neither master of 
the robe (jamdar) nor armour bearer (silahdár). Не did not serve meals for his 
mamluks at his house, but would eat alone. In compensation he allotted each 
one of his mamluks three rajls of mutton ; and as someone remarked upon this, 
he replied: ‘My mamluks will reap greater benefit from this arrangement : 
whoever of them is married will share his portion with his family. Were he to 
take his meals at my table, he would have to incur additional expenses for his 
family’. Südün then gathered his mamluks and asked them whether they 
would agree to have their allotments diminished and dine with him instead ; 
but they replied that they were satisfied with the existing arrangement. (Of 
ordinary amirs it is said explicitly that they always took their meals together 
with their mamluks.) ® Не had in his service 150 mamluks, exclusive of the 
kuttabiya, i.e. young mamluks who had not completed their training and had 
not received their liberation certificates. He would distribute their pay and 
their fodder and meat allotments at the beginning of the month from his private 
stocks. They would escort him on horseback on parade days only.? 

As for the amir’s court, it was a copy on a reduced scale of the court of the 
sultan. He had a coat of arms (rank, pl. runūk),* with a special design serving 
as his emblem, such as a сир (handb), an inkwell (dawat), a napkin (buqja), 
a fleur-de-lis (faransisa), and the like. This coat of arms, which bore a colour of 
the amir’s choice, was painted on the gates of his house and his other possessions, 
such as the grain storehouses, the sugar refineries, the ships, as well as on his 
sword, his bow, and the caparisons (barkustuwanat) of his horses and camels. 

! 3 
1 Мијат (P), v, p. 219, Il. 19-20. 3 KAifat, i, pp. 87,1. 37—88, 1. 3. 
3 Manhal, iii, fol. 132b, ll. 4-17. For additional information on this amir and lus peouliar ways 
see Daw’, in, pp. 277, 1. 13—278, 1. 18. 
* For rank, of. Quatremére, vol. ii, part i, p.14; p.185. Heraldry, p.5; р. 26, р. 34, n. 4. 
Glossary to Nujūm, vol. v, p. xxvi. 
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When the amir rode out of his house, the important members of his corps would 
escort him as follows: the ra's nawba, the dawadar, the emir majlis, and other 
high-ranking office holders would precede him; the jamdàriya would follow 
him, and the amir akhür would come last, leading the reserve horses (al-janà' ib). 
The sultan rode in the same manner.! 


Tug NUMBERS or THE AMIR8’ MAMLUKS 


The contemporary sources are interspersed with fairly numerous data 
concerning the numbers of the mamluks owned by various amirs, These data 
pertain, however, mostly to amirs who distinguished themselves by unusually 
large-scale acquisitions of mamluks, while virtually nothing at all has reached 
us regarding ordinary amirs. The only exception is the very valuable informa- 
tion we have on the numbers of mamluks owned by the amirs who took part in 
the battle of Marj D&biq.* There is thus no way of ascertaining whether or not 
the amirs actually employed the number of horsemen to which they were entitled 
by law (cf. рр. 467-71). A list giving the numbers of mamluks owned by 
the most important amirs of the realm and covering the entire Mamluk era will 
be found below. This list, together with the historians’ comments which we 
shall cite, clearly indicates the great numerical decrease of the amirs’ mamluks 
in the Circassian period as compared with the Bahri period. 


A. The Bahri Period 

Qarasunqir had 600 horsemen.’ Sungur al-Ashqar demanded to be made 
an amir disposing of 600 horsemen. Asandumiir, governor of Tripoli, had 
500 mamluks.| Qawsiin an-Nasiri had 700,5 Shaykhün al-‘Umari, 7007; 
Ayanbak assembled, for one of the battles near the Cairo citadel, 200 of his 
mamluks.? There were 1,500 mamluks in the service of Jakam.? When Baybars 
al-Muzaffari al-Jashnakir was deposed from the sultanate, he asked for 300 
mamluks and obtained only 100.1° The grandest of all amirs with respect to the 
numbers of his mamluks was Yalbugha an-Nàsiri al-Khagsaki; he had, 
according to one version, 1,500 mamluks,4 and according to another, 3,000, 
including four Amirs of a Thousand.!? Ibn Taghribirdi states that the mamluks 
of Yalbugha (al-yalbughawiya) constituted at the beginning of the 9th century 
the overwhelming majority of the Egyptian army, and that the greatest amirs 
were from their ranks.? Manjak had only 75 kuttabiya. Nawrüz al-Hafizi had 


1 Subh, iv, pp. 60, 1. 11—63, 1.3; р. 61, 11. 12-16; рр. 61, 1. 20—62, 1. 5. Daw' ag ubh 
pp. 264-5. of. La Syrie, р. ciii. 

? Ibn Tyas, v, pp. 42-3. 5 Sulük, і, p. 100, 11. 4-5. Кмин, ii, p. 390, H. 1-2. 

4 Sulük, i, p. 687. 5 Durar, i, p. 388, 1. 1. 

* Durar, iii, p. 258, ll. 2-3. 

1 Manhal, iu, fol. 178b, 1. 17. Мијат (P), v, p. 135, ll. 6-7. 

* Nujüm (P), v, p. 301, 1L 11-13. + Zubda, р. 132, 1. 20. 

10 Abū al-F1d&', iv, p. 67, ll. 28-9. 

1 Nujüm (P), v, p. 208,1. 19. Afanhal, i, fol. 193b, П. 8-9. 

12 Zubda, p. 148, ll. 12-14. Durar, ту, p. 438, ll. 12-13. Ibn Lyas, i, p. 219. Nujūm (P), v, p. 200. 

13 Nwjüm (P), v, pp. 460-1. . 14 Nujüm (P), v, p. 63, L 16. 
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1,000 mamluks, each receiving a monthly pay (jamaktya) ranging from 10 to 
100 dinars; the total of the salaries of his mamluks and retinue after he 
had rebelled against the sultan was between 20,000 and 30,000 dinars. 
Mankalibugha had approximately 200.2 Sirghitmish had 800.3 In 791 the 
commander-in-chief (atabak al-‘asdkir) had in his fulb (see n.8, р. 464) 300 
mamluks.4 Two hundred out of the atabak al-'asakir's 500 mamluks take part 
in the expedition to Upper Egypt.5 There were 150 mamluks in the tulb of 
Baybughà and 60 in that of each of the Amirs of a Thousand.* Kamishbugha 
had over 300 mamluks." Aytamish al-Bajasi, who was commander-in-chief, 
had 1,000 mamluks.* 


B. The Circassian Period 

The above-named Aytamish was the last of the amirs who possessed large 
numbers of mamluks. Concerning him, the following noteworthy passage is 
found in Ibn Taghribirdi: ‘ He was the last of the mighty amirs of Egypt until 
our own days. When my father became commander-in-chief under an-Nasir 
Faraj, several people suggested to him that he follow the example of Aytamish 
al-Bajasi. To this he replied, “ How ашай are we in comparison with those 
grand seigneurs ! (hayhát mà nahnu min khayl hadhà al-maydan)’’. And these 
words were said by my father when he had in his service 400 mamluks, and 
when his daily portion was 1,000 ratis °.° Thus 400 mamluks in the service of 
the highest-ranking amir in the days of Ibn Taghribirdi was considered an 
unusually high number. The decline of the courte of the amirs in the Circassian 
period is also reflected in such comments as ‘a single ordinary mamluk of 
Janibak’s had better and more suitable table and furnishings (гіта wa-barak) 
than many of our present-day Amirs of a Thousand ’.1° The same Janibak is 
said to have followed in the footsteps of the former kings (al-mulük as-salifa) ** 
in the large number of his mamluks and all the varied ceremonies and regalia 
connected with the rank of amir.1? With the close of the Bahri period, there is 
a gradual disappearance of the magnificent amirs owning several hundreds or 
even thousands of mamluks. In the Circassian period, their lofty position 


1 Nujūm (P), vi, pp. 442-3. Manhal, viii, fol. 390b, 11. 6-9. For the expenses of other amirs, 
see Khitat, ii, p. 169, 11. 27-30. Малда, 1i, fol. 412, U. 8-9. 
3 Manhal, vui, fol. 367b, ll. 18-15. 


3 Tbn Туйв, i, p. 208. * Ibn al-Furat, ix, р. 59. 
5 Ibn al-Fur&t, ix, p. 148. * Nujüm (P), v, pp. 80-1. 
? Мијат (Р), vi, .م‎ 5 Manhal, її. fol. 332,.1l. 16-17. 


° Manhal, ii, fol. 33b, П. 4-5. Tn another passage, the same historian reports that the mamluks 
owned by Taghribirdi exceeded 300 (Nujtim (Р), v1, p. 141, Il. 6-6), and that when he served as 
governor of Damascus, their number reached 970 (Manhal, ii, fol. 125b). 

19 Hawadtth, р. 669, П. 17-18. This statement of Ibn Taghribirdi should not, of course, be 
taken at тіз face value, but it contains undoubtedly a substantial grain of truth. 

11 The historians of the Circassian period call the sultans of the first Mamluk period mulük 
as-salaf or al-mulük as-saisfa. To them they attribute all noble virtues, and set them in contrast 
to the sultans of their own day. 

11 Hawadith, pp. 566, 1. 20—567, 1. 1. The term mulük referred not only to sultans, but also to 
important amirs, of. for instance, Nujüm (P), v, p. 611, ll. 10-13. 
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becomes a distant and rarely reached ideal. We are told of Yashbak as-Sudiini, 
one of the important Circassian amirs, that he followed former generations in 
his magnificence and the large number of his mamluks ‘ in accordance with the 
times’ (bi-hasab al-wagt),) і.е. he was considered great and his mamluks 
numerous within the limits of the conceptions of his own day. The number of 
amirs who possessed large numbers of mamluks had, as a matter of fact, been 
greatly reduced at that time. Khudabirdi had 300 mamluks?; Janibak, 
governor of Jidda and comptroller of its customs, had between 200 and 300 
mamluks?; Aynàlal-/Ala'i had 200.4 The only amir of the Circassian period 
on & scale reminiscent of the Bahri period is Yalbay, a commander-in-chief, 
who had over 1,000 mamluks.5 It must be stressed that the acquisition of 
а large number of mamluks by any particular amir, especially in Circassian 
times, was considered a clear indication that he was fomenting some rebellion 
against the sultan. 


THE Taw AsHrIY 4 

In connexion with the amirs’ mamluks, attention should be paid to a special 
military formation whose members were called fawashiya. These should not be 
confused with eunuchs, who were designated by the same term. This unit 
had almost completely disintegrated by the early Mamluk period, but it was 
still at the peak of its power in the Ayyubid period, especially in its beginnings. 
A discussion, therefore, of the fawdshtya under the Ayyubids will serve to 
clarify their position among the mamluks. 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon that we do not know much concerning 
Salah ad-Din’s army from published Ayyubid sources. The best single descrip- 
tion known to the writer is found in al-Maqrizi’s Khttat, and the source on which 
the Mamluk historian bases his statements is al-Qadi al-Fadil. In 567 Salah 
ad-Din reviewed his troops ; 140 iulbs 8 were present, 20 absent ; approximately 
14,000 troops were present, most of them fawdshtya, and the rest gardghulamiya. 
In the description of this review, the fawdshiya are defined as follows: ‘the 
tawüshi is the holder of an income ranging from 700 and 1,000 and 1,200; he 
has a baggage train (barak) composed of ten or less heads of animals, including 
pure-bred horses, ordinary horses, mules, and camels; he has a page-boy 


1 Hawadith, р. 142, ll. 17-18. Amir Baraka had an ustadar who was an Amir of a Thousand, 
‘ап unheard-of thing ' (Nujüm (P), v, p. 311, U. 6-8). 

* Ibn Iyãs, v, p. 118, ll. 1-3. 

з Daw’, iii, p. 58, 1. 25. 

4 Daw’, ії, p. 328, 1]. 17-18. 

5 Nujüm (P), vii, р. 478. 

* Nuj&m (C), vii, p. 272, П. 5-6, U. 7-8. Ibn al-Furüt, ix, p. 36, 1.7. Manhal, ii, fol. 12b, 
ЇЇ. 12-18 ; fol. 62b, Il. 20-1. Hawadith, p. 389, IL 10-12; p. 391, ll. 9-17 ; p. 577, 1. 22. 

7 See now Gibb, op. oit. 

* The fulb was the miltery unit which the sultan or amir would lead during the mulitary 
expedition, or during processions and parades. Al-Maqrizi (KAitat, 1, p. 86) alone among Mamluk 
sources defines this term, but his definition is unsuited to the actual usage of the term during the 
Mamluk period. cf. Quatremére, vol. i, parti, рр. 34-5; part i, pp. 271-2. Glossary to Nujüm, 
vol. vi, p. xxxix. Gibb, op. cit., рр. 308-9. 
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(ghulam), who bears his arms’. Ten years later, in 577, Salah ad-Din again 
held a review of his troops (after having inspected the feudal estates and their 
incomes) and reduced their number to 8,640 horsemen, distributed as follows : 
amirs, lll; tawashiya, 6,876 ; gardghulamiya, 1,553.2 Thus the tawashiya 
formed the majority of Salah ad-Din’s regular army, both in its original and its 
reorganized forms. The tawdshtya are met on several other occasions in the 
Ayyubid period, either participating in military expeditions or on pay parades ; 
they are also mentioned in the Qawdnin ad-Dawaiwin, among the units 
composing the Ayyubid army.? 

In the Mamluk period the term tawashtya gradually falls into disuse. One 
comes across it here and there during the first few decades, but afterwards it 
disappears almost completely. Below are some examples of its appearance. 

The historian Ibn Shaddad, who lived at the end of the Ayyubid and the 
beginning of the Mamluk eras, relates that the town of Qurs paid in his day 
sufficient land tax (kharaj) to cover the expenses of 40 fawashiya with their 
commanders. Every íawüshi received 4,000 dirhams, and the commander 
one-third of the 680:27.“ When, in 700, Amir Salar goes to Shawbak, 100 
jawashiya are there assigned to him with their feudal estates. Amir Shihab 
ad-Din al-Qaymari is reported to have given his estate, a fief of 100 tawashiya, 
to his son.5 One source has it that in 683 he ‘ was granted a fief for his inner 
circle of favourites and for ten tawdshiya’ (ugh a igta‘an l-khassihi wa-li- 
‘asharat tawashiya),’ while another source states in reference to the same event 
simply: ‘һе was granted (a fief of) ten’ (ugft‘a ‘ashara).® In the Ta'rif of Ibn 
Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, holders of tablkhana rank are mentioned as having estates 
of 40 tawàshts.? On the basis of the foregoing, it may well be asked whether or 
not the jawashiya were mamluks. As for the Ayyubid period, there seems to be 
no room for doubt; the fawdshiya are a very important military factor as early 
as the beginning of that period, and, according to al-Qadi al Fadil, formed the 
greater part of Salah ad-Din’s regular army. Most of the Ayyubid sultans did 
have mamluks in their service; but until the end of their rule, 1.6. the reign of 
Najm ad-Din Ayyüb, who founded the Bahri regiment, their mamluks did not 
constitute a decisive factor numerically, militarily, or politically. The tawashiya, 


1 Khita}, i, p. 86, ll. 26-34. Gibb, op. oit., p. 309, n. 31. The whole question of the tawishiya 
in Salah ad-Din’s army is comprehensively dealt with by Gibb. 

3 Khitat, i, p. 86, Il. 34-9; .م‎ 87, 1. 1. The same list appears in Sulük, 1, p. 75, П. 3—7, but is 
much more corrupt than that given ın Khtiat. Both should be read together in order to obtain 
a correct picture. On the kindniya (as well as kitamiya 1) mentioned together with the tawāshiya 
in the above list, see also Nujtim (С), vi, p. 17. Suldk, i, p. 150, 1. 12. For the etymology of the 
term tawashi, seo Blochet’s view (Patrologia Orientalis, xii, p. 404, n. 4). 

з Мијат (С), vi, p. 12,1. 4. Sulük, i, p. 76,1. 1-3. Кача, ii, p. 120, П. 13-15. Ibn ash-Shihna, 
р. 225, П. 10-14. Al-Mashrig, 1935, p. 212, U. 14-18. Qawanin ad-Dawawin, р. 356, 1. 2. 

* Al Mashriq, 1935, р. 212, I. 14-18. Ibn ash-Shihna, р. 225, ll. 10-14. 

5 Ibn Khaldün, v, р. 424, ll. 22-5. 

8 Sulük, i, p. 509, 11. 2-5. 

? Ibn al-Furàt, viri, p. 2, 1. 3. 

* Suldk, i, p. 722,1. 8. ° Ta'rif, p. 89, Il. 8-4. 
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therefore, cannot possibly be identified ав mamluks for that period) With 
respect to the early Mamluk era, it is clear, especially from the last two quota- 
tions, that the tawdshiya were amurs’ troops, but the question remains whether 
they were mamluks, as Poliak thinks,? or not. Nothing in the above material 
specifically identifies them as such. Later in this work it is pointed out that at 
the dawn of the Mamluk era the sources mention amirs who had in their service 
во many Aorsemen and not mamluks, and there are other specific indications of 
horsemen who аге not mamluks in the service of the amirs, as we shall see later. 
What we know of the tawdashiya seems to tally with this evidence. The following 
examples make it quite clear. When Baybars al-Mansüri is promoted in 685 
to the rank of Amir of Eighty he says: ‘wa-an‘ama as-suljan ‘alayya 
bi-thamanina fárisan ’,® while the royal decree issued in this connexion runs : 

* wal-‘idda khadssuhu wa-thamanina tawashiyan ’.4 In 660 when Nasir ad-Din 
Aghulmish as-Silahdar as-Salihi receives an elves an amirate of Tune Hundred on the 
northern border of the Mamluk kingdom the historian says: ‘ wa-'ayyana lahu 
thalàthms'at farts wa-aqta‘ahu f ar-Rüm °.5 Immediately afterwards he repeats 
the same information in the following words: wa-kataba as-sullán li’l-amir 
Naşir ad-Din al-madhkir manshüran b1-thalath mi?’ at [awashin wa-agta‘ahu Amid 
wa-a^mülahàá.* Thus the identity between fawdashi and farts is very evident from 
these two last examples. It is true that Зарр b. Yahya, in his Ta'rikh Bayrit, 
calls the troops serving under the amirs of al-Gharb татай tawdshiya, but 
a detailed list of names makes it clear that these were not mamluks, but Arabs 
and sons of Arabs.’ This example arouses the suspicion that even when certain 
sources specifically mention the word °“ mamluk ', they may not be referring to 
mamluks in the technical sense of the word. 

The term ‘ tawásh' in the above-mentioned meaning almost entirely ceases 
to appear at a very early date, viz. as far back as the current annals of the first 
half of the Bahri period. It is, nevertheless, still met with in official documents,® 
whose language tends to be more conservative. It should be added that by far 
the greater part of our information on the tawdshiya during the Mamluk period 
comes not from Egypt, but from Syria (al-Bilad ash-Shamiya). Such a peripheral 
area was more apt to preserve obsolete forms than the centre of the realm, where 


1 То put it in other words: if the éawishiya are mamluks this means that Salah ad-Din had 
by far a greater number of mamluks than Najm ad-Din ag-halih Ayyüb, the founder of the Bahriya 
regiment, from which the Mamluk kingdom sprang up (see below, p. 474). The writer did not 
succeed in establishing the connexion between the tawăshiya and the halga under Salih ad-Din. 

2 Feudalism, p. 3, n. 4. The whole question concerning the term ‘ amurs’ horsemen ’ is disoussed 
ın pp. 471-5. 

з Baybars al-Mansüri, Zubdat al- Fskra, fol. 157a, 1. 17. 

5 Ibid., fol. 158a, IL 6-7. 

5 Muhy1 ad-Din ibn ‘Abd Az-Zahir, Strat az-Zahar Baybars, BM. MS., Add. 23, 331, fol. 41a, 
Il. 3-5. 

8 Tbid., fol. 41b, Il. 15-17. See another interesting example: ibid , fol. 42a, ll. 7-9. 

7 Ta'rikh Bayrit, pp. 96-98. af. also p. 79, 11. 6-10; p. 89, 1. 11, 1.14; pp. 92-4. 

* cf. references cited in the preceding note, as well as some of those given by عند‎ Feudal- 
ism, p. 3; R.EI., 1935, p. 247, n. 4. 
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innovations originated and from where they spread forth. We do not encounter 
the term after the reign of an-Nàsir Muhammad b. Qalàün, with the following 
exception: al-Qalqashandi states that in official letters addressed to an amir's 
soldier, this soldier would be called at-fawashi.+ 


The Amirs and their Ranks 


The officer of the Mamluk army was called amir.? The rank of officer was 
called tmra,® or tmriya,* while the rank of private was called jundiya, the 
private himself being called jundi.® 

Mamluk encyclopedic literature, especially the works of Ibn Fadl Allah 
al-‘Umari, al-Qalqashandi, al-Maqrizi, az-Zahiri, and as-Suyüti, gives detailed 
descriptions of the amirs and their various ranks. 

In Egypt, the amirs were divided into the following ranks :— 

(а) The highest rank was that of amir m'a muqaddam alf, viz. an amir 
entitled to keep in his service 100 horsemen and to command 1,000 soldiers of 
the halga in the field. This rank is only rarely designated in the sources by its 
full title 7; a variation of the full title, amir mi'at faris muqaddam ‘ala alf,* 
is also found, but very rarely, and that only in the beginning of the Mamluk 
period. Much more frequent are the following: muqaddam ай], amir 0 


1 Subh, ті, p. 159, П. 15-16. The writer is not certain as to the meanmg of tawashi m Ibn 
Kathir, xiv, p. 287, 1. 26, and Nujüm (Р), vii, p. 487, П. 23-5. 

* Ibn Туйв, v, р. 206, ll. 5-6. 

3 Nugüm (P), v, p. 536,1. 7; vi, p. 7, L 14. Daw’, iii, p. 11, L 4. 

* Zetterstéen, p. 168, 1. 3. Nujüm (P), v, p. 91, 1.6; p. 523,1. 22; vi, p. 808, L 5. Ibn Одат 
Shuhba, fol. 70b, 1. 25. Manhal, iv, fol. 110b, L 3. Ibn Туйз, n, p. 25,14; p. 48, 1. 22; p. 92, 
1.28; (KM) iii, p. 296, l. 1; р. 314, n. 2; p. 374, L 23 ; 1v, p. 105,1. 6; p. 450, L 19. 

* Thus: ° wa-lam yahsul l-Làjin hádha imrat ‘ashara, wa-máta wa-huwa jundi’ (Manhal, v, 
fol. 56a, ll. 20-1); cf. also: Zetterstéen, p. 199, 1. 12. Subh, iv, р. 63, 1. 11. Fawat al-Wafayát, 
1, p. 99. Manhal, 1, fol. 196b, 1. 1; fol. 196b, ll. 6-7 ; iii, fol. 18a, П. 19-20. That jundiya referred 
to the rank of private may be inferred from the following examples: wa-intagala Barqüg min 
al-jundiya ilā imrat tablkhana daf'atan withidatan (Manhal, u, fol. 01a, ЇЇ. 21-2) and ‘ wa-talat 
ayyamuhu ft al-jundiya a an ta'ammara ‘ashara’ (Manhal, v, fol. 16a, 11. 8—4); cf. also 
Zetterstéen, p. 101. Nujüm (C), ix, p. 207. Ibn al-Furat, ix, p. 100, 11. 17-18; p. 319, 11. 8-9; 
р. 326, 1.2; р. 419, 11. 4—5. Мијат (P), v, p. 304,1. 19; pp. 332-3; р. 450, Il, 12-16 ; p. 575, 
ll. 20-2; vi, p. 536, 1. 20; р. 675, 1. 15; vii, p. 301, 1. 5. Manhal, u, fol. 176b, U. 11-12; vui, 
fol. 420b, ll. 14-15. Ibn Qadî Shuhba, fol. 73b, ll. 8-4; fol. 78b, 1. 13. Durar, i, p. 216, 11. 1-2 ; 
р. 514, 1. 11. Daw’, ui, p. 60, 1. 26; vi, p. 215, 1. 22. We may point out here that jundi and 
jundiya, meaning ‘ private soldier ' and ' rank of private’ respeotively, ought not to be confused 
with ajnàd, meaning, as stated above, ‘ soldiers of the kalga’. For the term gundi, cf. C.I.A., 
‘L’Egypte,’ р. 544. La Syrie, pp. xxxiv-v. Heraldry, p. 5. Glossary to Hawadith, p. xxv. 

° Ta'rif, pp. 78-4. Subh, iv, pp. 14 ff. Daw’ as-Gubh, pp. 244-5. Khitat, i, pp. 95 ff. ; ii, 
pp. 215 f. Husn al-Muhádara, її, pp. 110-118. Zubda, рр. 111-116. Nujüm (P), vi, pp. 386-7. 

7 Nupüm (P), v, p. 204, 1. 2. Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 393. 1. 15. For mugaddam alf, tagdimat alf, 
of.: Quatremére, vol. i, part 1, p. 26; p. 112. C.I.A4., ' L'Égypto, p. 410; р. 545. La Syrie, 
p.38. Z.D.M.G., 1935, p. 214. Glossary to Nujtüm, vol. v, p. 1. 

* Ibn ash-Shihna, p. 259, L 1. 

* Zetterstéen, р. 163, 1. 5. Sulük, ii, p. 338, 1. 20-1. Nujtim (Р), vii, p. 362, 1.8. Ibn Lyas, ii, 
p. 42,1.3; iv, p. 230,11. 5-6; p. 398, П. 7-8. 

10 Ibn Туда, ii, p. 113, 9; p. 187,1 21; p. 165,1. 16; р. 195,15; v, p. 53,1. 2; p. 76,14; 
р. 83,1. 2. Subh, iv, p. 55, П, 7-8. 
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or simply mugaddam,! amir та (pl. umar’ al-mi'in),? атат alf,? and sometimes 
simply alf (pl. ulaf).* Some of these titles occur most frequently in the plural. 
The designation of the rank itself rarely appears in its full form of imrat mi'a 
va-tagd mat alf 5; much more frequent are the abbreviated forms tagdimat alf ° 
or taqdsma," while the term tmrat та is less common.’ The term designating 
the act of appointing to that office is gaddama,? and for receiving such an 
appointment, tagaddama.!? The number of horsemen in the service of such amirs 
might reach 110 to 120, and we have seen above that the important amirs 
actually had much greater numbers. The holders of the most important posts 
of the state were selected from among these amirs, whose total number was 
twenty-four, nine of whom were office holders: commander-in-chief (atabak 
al-‘asaker), grand. master of the armour (amir stlah), lord of the audience (amir 
majlts), grand dawadar (dawadár kabir), grand master of the stable (amir akhür 
kabir), chief of the corps of mamluks (ra’s nawbat an-nuwab), grand chamberlain 
(hajtb al-hujjab), grand treasurer (khdzindar kabir), and leader of the Egyptian 
pilgrims’ caravan (amir hajj); cf. below, the section on office holders. The 
total of twenty-four was fixed at the time of the redistribution of Egyptian land 
conducted by an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalaün (ar-rawk an-nagiri), but when the 
diwûn al-mufrad was established by Barqüq and many of the Royal Mamluks 
were transferred to it, that number was diminished. In the days of 
al-Qalgashandi, their number varied between eighteen and twenty, among whom 
were included the governor of Alexandria and the governors of Northern and 
Southern Egypt. The annals give fairly extensive information on the numbers 
of the Amirs of a Thousand at various periods ; in 721 there were twenty-four of 


1 Zetterstéen, p. 157, 1. 21; p. 162, 1. 13. Sulük, i, p. 681, 11. 12-15. Hawàádith, р. 62, ll. 3-5. 
Tibr, p. 357, 1. 15. Ibn Iyäs, ii, р. 163, L 16; v, p. 37,1. 23. Paw’, i, p. 275,1. 7; р. 276,1. 5-6; 
(KM) iii, p. 382, 1.25; vi, p. 212, L 10. 

2 Subh, iv, p. 10,1. 7. Daw’ ag Subh, p. 244,1. 21; р. 261,11. 5-8. Husn al-Muhadara, ii, p. 110, 
110,125. Khifat, ii, p. 202, 1. 2. 

3 Suluk, ii, p. 326, ll. 8-9 ; p. 470, 1. 14. Nuj&m (Р), v, p. 47; p. 155,1. 23; p. 278, IL 1-2; 
p.428, 1.21; р. 499, 1.20; p.430, 1.10; pp.444, L 92—445, 1.19; p.520, 1. 12-15; р. 634, 
1.18; iv, p. 7, 1.4; p.228, 1.20; р. 234, IL 20-1; р. 249, 1.16; р. 250, 1.8; p.278, 1.8; 
р. 826,1. 21; vii, р. 166, L 14 ; p. 301, 1. 12-13; p. 410,1. 12; p. 722, 1. 16. 

4 Sulük, ii, p. 405, 1. 12. Subh, iv, p. 61, L 6, L 9. 

5 Nujüm (P), vu, p. 264, 1. 15; р. 426, 1. 5. 

* Nujüm (P), v, p. 28; vi, p. 825,1. 4,1. 13. Ibn Iyàs (КМ), ui, p. 89,1. 6; iv, р. 63, L 3. 

7 Suldk, ii, p. 237. Nujüm (P), v, p. 5,1. 22; р. 33,1. 21. Hawádtth, p. 452, IL 16-22. Tr, 
р. 122, 1. 11. Ibn Iyas, і, p. 60, 11. 21-2; p. 114, 1. 27. Daw’, ii, р. 312, 1. 14 ; iii, p. 59, 1. 23 ; 
р. 196,1. 7; р. 282, 1. 4 ; x, p. 279, 1. 12, П. 28-9. 

5 Daw’, vi, p. 218, 1. 14. 

9 Daw’, ii, p. 267, 1.17; р. 273, 1. 6; p. 811, 1. 11 ; p. 318, IL 6-7; iii, p. 36; р. 41, 1. 25; 
p.60,1.13; p.66,11.27-8; p.277,1.27; vi, p.164, 1. 7; p. 194,1. 24; p. 201; p.214, 1. 10; 
р. 216,1. 5; p. 224,11. 3-4; x, p. 271,1. 6; p. 275,1. 3,11. 6-8; р. 280,1. 15; p. 288,1. 7; p. 290, 
1. 28; р. 345, 1. 21 ; x, p. 150, lU. 7-8. 

10 Sulgk, ii p. 320, 11. 2-3. Nujyüm (С), vii, p. 280, 1.7. Daw’, ri, p. 312, 1.13; p. 316,1.2; 
p. 316,1. 28; iii, p. 8,1. 3; p. 10; p. 28; p. 29, p. 67,1. 6; p. 161,18; p. 295,1. 15; 1v, p. 10, 
1.16; vi, p. 195,1. 24; p. 233,1. 4. 

11 This description 18 based on the material cited in note 6, p. 407, above; of. also Daw’ as-Subh, 
р. 244, П. 23-4. 
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them!; there were twenty-four under an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalàün and 
fewer later 2; in 791 Yalbughà fixed their number at twenty-four as of old, in 
order to stress the extent to which Barqüq had violated the customs and 
prescriptions of the former sultans.” In 827 there were eleven Amirs of a 
Thousand,‘ in 861, eleven, in 865, twelve, in 868, thirteen,’ in 872, fourteen,’ 
in 908, twenty-four,® in 920, twenty-seven," in 921, twenty-seven, in 922, 
twenty-six. 

(b) The second highest rank was that of Amir of Forty, for which we find 
two synonymous appellations in the contemporary sources: amir arba‘in 1° 
(pl. umara’ arba‘in, or arba'tnàt),!* and amir tablkhana 15 (pl. umar@ tablkhana 
or fablkhanat).1° Of these two appellations, the latter is much more frequent in 
the later Mamluk period. The office itself is called $mrat fablkhàna or simply 
tablkhàna,!" or imrat (vmriyat) arba‘in8 Each amir of this rank was generally 
entitled to keep in his service 40 horsemen, which figure was at times increased 
to 70 or even 80.1? The number of the Amirs of Forty was not fixed, but under- 
went considerable variations. It often happened that one Amirate of Forty 
was divided into two Amirates of Twenty or four Amirates of Ten, or conversely 
that a number of Amirates of Ten were merged into one Amirate of Forty. 

The Amir of Tablkhàna was so called because holders of this and higher ranks 
were entitled to have a band playing (fablkhana) in front of their houses. 
According to the sources, the tablkhàána consisted of a group of musical instru- 
ments, including many drums and some trumpets (абаад), and flutes (zumür) 
of various timbres and playing in a specific style. Every evening, following the 
evening prayer, the instruments would be played. According to Khalil b. Shahin 
&z-Z&ühiri, the Amirs of a Thousand had before their houses eighty ‘loads’ 


1 Sulik, ii, p. 221, 1.18; of. also p. 280, IL 6-7. Nujüm (С), ix, p. 65, IL 9-10. 


+ Daw’ as-Gubb, p. 244, IL 23-4. з Nujüm (P), v, p. 457, ll, 16-18. 

4 Nujüm (P), vii, p. 237, 1. 1-10. 5 Hawédwh, р. 281, ll. 11-12. 

* Hawadith, p. 344, 1. 3. ? Hawidith, р. 452, ll. 21-2. 

в Hawadith, p. 631, ll. 16-17. ? Ibn Tyas, iv, p. 30,1. 14; р. 277, L8. 
10 Tbn Iyàs, iv, р. 358, П. 6—7. . Ibn Tyàs, iv, p. 434, 1. 7. 


13 Ibn Tyas, v, p. 2, ll. 13-14. 

33 Manhal, їй, fol. 155a, 1.6. Ibn al-Furüt, 1х, p. 270, 1.1. Ibn Iyüs, і, p.3,1.3; p.87, 
IL 4-6; р. 221,1. 27; (KM) ui, р. 390, L 18; р. 440, 1. 17. Durar, i, p.418, 1. 5; p. 424,1. 12; 
iii, p. 255, 1. 8. Daw’, ii, p. 275, 1. 12. 

14 Durar, i, р. 418, 1. 5. Ibn ash-Shibna, p. 260, 1. 17. Daw’, iii, p. 20; p.281, L9; vi, 
p. 196, 1. 2. 

35 Ibn Tyas, ii, p. 16, L 5. 

16 Nujüm (P), vi, р. 515,11. 5-6. Daw’, x, p. 289, L 16. For fablkhána and amir tablkhana, of. 
Quatremére, vol. i, part i, p. 199; p.173. CIA. * L'Égypte,' р. 543. La Syrie, p. xxv ; 
рр. хххуіі-урі; р. пу. Feudahem, р. 3; рр. 7-9; p.13; p.14; p.21; p.31; р. 64. G. Wiet, 
Syria, 1926, p.160; p.171; p.175. Glossary to Nujam, vol vi, Pp. liv. Glossary to 
Hawüdith, p. xxx. ` 

1 [bn al-Furat, ix, p. 128, ll. 1-3 ; p. 400, 1l. 12-14. Ibn Q&di Shuhba, fol. 85a, 1. 15. Durar, 
i, р. 201, П. 16-17. Daw’, iv, p. 9,1. 29; vi, p. 211, 1. 26. 

15 See references listed in n. , p. , &bove. 

19 Besides basic data oited in n. ‚р. , above, cf. also amir khamsin (Abū al-Fid&', iv, 
p.108, 1.1; .م‎ 106, 1. 24. Hawüdith, p. 378, П. 19—20) and amir thamanin (Nujüm (P), vı, p. 9, 
Ц. 10-11, ll. 19-20; vii, p. 570, notes) ; those belonged, by definition, to the Amira of T'ablkhana. 
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(арта) of tablkhdna, two timbals (dahl), two flutes, and four trumpets 
(anfira), etc. The orchestra playing at the gate of the atabak al-'asükw was 
twice as large." Three ‘ loads’ of tablkhdna had formerly played at the gates of 
the Amirs of Forty, but in the days of az-Zahiri, there were only two drums and 
two flutes. The tablkhana accompanied the tulbs of the sultan or the amirs in 
wars and expeditions with the aim of heartening the troops and striking terror 
into the hearts of the enemy. 

(c) The third rank was that of Amir of Ten. An officer of this grade was 
called, besides amir ‘ashara, akad al-‘ashrawat (or ‘ashrawat), ahad al-'asharát, 
ahad al-umarad al-‘asharat, eto. The rank itself was called, besides tmrat 
(emriyat) 'ashara, simply 'ashara ; thus: ‘a‘tahu ‘ashara’ + )' he granted him 
an amirate of ten’), ia’ammara ‘ashkara 5 (‘he was appointed Amir of Ten’). 
All such amirs were entitled to keep in their service ten horsemen. According to 
&l-Maqrizi, al-Qalqashandi, and Ibn Fadl Allah al-‘Umari, amirs keeping twenty 
horsemen were included under the Amirs of Ten, but az-Zàhiri puts them in 
в category apart which he calls al-‘tshrinat. According to the latter author, their 
number had formerly been twenty. Mamluk sources also frequently make 
mention of umar ‘ishrin or ‘tshrindt.2 The number of the Amirs of Ten, 
again, was not fixed, and varied for the reasons already mentioned in connexion 
with the Amirs of Forty. 

(d) The fourth rank was that of Amirs of Five (штата? khamsa). These were 
amirs holding fiefs with incomes equal to half that of the Amirs of Ten. Their 
number, according to al-Qalqashandi, was exceedingly low (agall min al-qalil), 
especially in Egypt. Most of the Amirs of Five were the sons of deceased amirs, 
and received their titles out of deference for their fathers; in practice they 
were on an equal footing with the more honoured private soldiers. This 
statement of al-Qalqashandi's is accurate, for it is only very rarely that one 
encounters Amirs of Five in Egypt during the whole of the Mamluk era f ; 


1 Zubda, .م‎ 

2 Subh, iv, pp. 8, 1.17—9, 1.4. On at-tablkhana as-sullaniya, see Sulük, ii, p. 521, п. 2. 
Мијат (P), v, p. 209,1. 2; p. 221,1. 28. Daw’ as-Subh, p. 244. Ibn Туйз (KM), ш, p. 338, II. 8-10. 
Bee also Sulük, ui, p. 326, 1. 11. Nujüm (P), vi, p. 9, IL. 10-11. Zubda, p. 113, 1. 8. On the küsát, 
see Patrologia Orientalis, xx, p. 153, 1. 4. Ibn Kathir, xii, р. 347, 11. 7-9. Sulük, i, p. 136, 1. 2. 
Sibt, p. 402, 1. 5. 

3 Zetterstéen, p. 177, 1. 13; р. 208, 1.24. Sulük, ii, p. 370, 1. 18. Nujüm (Р), vii, p. 597, 
Il. 16-17. Ibn Iyās, п, р. 40, 1. 18; р. 44,16; p. 66,1. 1; p. 58,1. 26; p. 100,1. 26; р. 108,1. 6; 
p.191,1. 21. Ibn al-Furàüt, ix, p. 44, 1. 16. Daw’, iii, p. 206, 1. 6; vi, p. 198, 1. 27 ; x. р. 206, 
1.13; р. 289, L 17. For amir of Ten, cf. O.I.4., ' L'Égypte, р. 543. Z.D.M.G., 1935, p. 214. 
Glossary to Nujtim, vol. vi, xbn. 

*Ibn Qadi Shuhba, fol. 71b, 1. 14; fol. 75b, 1. 15. 

5 Nujtim (P), vu, p. 617, 1L 12-18. Daw’, vi, p. 221, 1. 10. 

* Nujüm (P), v, p. 572,1. 7 ; vi, p. 16,1. 17; p. 25,1. 15; vu, p. 420,1. 14. Hawàdst^, р. 358, 
П. 17-19. Manhal, i, fol. 165a, 1. 18. Ibn al-Furat, ix, р. 01, 1. 21 ; p. 67, 1.21; p.1356,1.7 ; 
p. 104,1. 14. Tibr, p. 147,1. 8. Subd, viii, p. 221, L 1. Daw’, vi, p. 224, 1. 1T. 

7 Subh, iv, pp. 16 ff. Daw’ as-Gubh, p. 245, ЇЇ. 9-10. cf. C.I.A., ' L’Egypte,’ p. 543. 

8 See, for instance, Nujüm (P), vi, p. 182; vit, p. 453, 1.8; p. 597, 1. 10. Hawddith, p. 299, 
П. 5-10; p. 554, 1. 10. ManAal, 1, fol. 166, 1. 2; fol. 209,1. 21 ; н, fol. 113b ; uii, fol. 109b, 1. 20. 
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they are not very numerous in Syria (al-bildd ash-shamiya) either. Salih 
b. Yahya also mentions an Amirate of Four, émrat arba‘a,? a rank which occurs 
much less frequently even than the imrat khamsa. 

The numbers of the Amirs of a Thousand during the various Mamluk periods 
have been given above. We now turn to the numbers of the amirs of diverse 
ranks, especially those of Amir of Forty and downwards, in so far as they are 
found in the sources. 

According to az-Zahiri, the numbers of the amirs had ‘ formerly ' (qadiman) 
been as follows: Amirs of a Hundred, 24; Amirs of Forty, 40; Amirs of 
Twenty, 20; Amirs of Ten, 50; Amirs of Five, 30,5 giving a total of 164 
amirs or, exclusive of the Amirs of Five, 134. There is, of course, no way of 
knowing to which period he is referring ; at any rate, the figures cited do not at 
all conform to those of the list of ar-rawk an-ndsirt (cf. Appendix A). There, 
the number of the Amirs of a Hundred is indeed 24, but the Amirs of Forty 
numbered 200, as did the Amirs of Ten, totalling 424 amirs. In 891 we find: 
16 Amirs of a Hundred, 10 Amirs of Forty (i.e. less than the number of Amirs of 
a Hundred !), 60 Amirs of Ten, 40 khassakiya,‘ or а total of 85 amirs. In 908 
there were 24 Amirs of a Hundred (of whom 7 were office holders), 75 Amirs 
of Forty (of whom 10 held offices), and 185 Amirs of Ten, totalling 284 amirs. 
In 912 the sultan appoints, from among his khdssaktya, 40 additional Amirs of 
Ten, over and above the number of amirs who had been in his service in 908,8 
making a new total of 324. In 922 the total of the Amirs of Forty and the Amirs 
of Ten alone exceeded 300.7 


TERMS FOR AMIRS RANKS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE MAMLUK PERIOD 


The designations of the amirs’ ranks given above are presented in their 
crystallized and definitive forms, which were in use during the greater part of the 
Mamluk period. These titles were, however, as yet almost non-existent at the 
end of the Ayyubid and the beginning of the Mamluk eras; an examination, 
therefore, of the earlier and looser forms is vital for ап understanding of their 
origin and. development. 

In the 13th century it is only seldom that one encounters the terms amir 
‘ashara, amir tablkhüna, amir та muqaddam œf, or the variants listed above.9 


1 Ta'rikh Bayrüi, р. 142, 1.14; р. 184, 1. 3. з Ta'rikh Bayrüt, p. 149, 1. 15. 
? Zubda, p. 113,11. 4-18. 4 Ibn Iyās (KM), ш, p. 218, IL 1-13. 
* Ibn Iyàs, iv, pp. 30-4. * Ibn Iyās, iv, p. 105, IL 5-7. 


7 Ibn Iyàs, v, p. 5, ll. 8-9. Following are references on the places of residence of the amirs 
and of the army generally: Abū al-Fid&, iv, р. 67, IL 24-5. Suluk, i, pp. 341, 1. 18—342, 1. 1; 
р. 668, n. l. Nujüm (C), vii, p. 72, n. 2; p. 191, 1. 3-4; ix, p. 121, ll. 11-12. Nujüm (Р), vı, 
р.8, 1.12; pp.523-4; vii, p. 416, 1.18. Man&al, i, fol. 103a, 1.3; iii, fol. 132b, IL 1-4; iv, 
fol. 171a, 1l. 34; wii fol. 432b, IL 6-7. Ibn al-Furát, ix, p. 343, 11. 5-8. Ibn Qadi Shuhba, 
fol. 91b, Il. 15-17. Ibn Iyüs (KM), ni, p. 404, Il. 1-2. KAitat, i, p. 125, U. 19-91; p. 342, U. 24-0; 
i, p. 23, 11. 20-8; рр. 68 #.; р. 73,1. 33; p. 116, 11. 34-8; р. 131, ll. 3-6; pp. 133, 1. 28—134, 
1.94; .م‎ 135, ll. 8-13; р. 205, Il. 6-8. Zubda, рр. 28, l. 22—29, 1. 1. 

в Baybars а1-Мапвйгї, fol. 99a, П. 7-10 ; 99b, 1. 13-1008, 1.4; 114s, ll. 6-7; 1222, 1.13; 
183a, ll. 7-8 ; 245a, П. 8-9, ll. 15-16; 259b, Il. 7-8. 
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With reference to the appointment of amirs, we are confronted most frequently 
with expressions such as the following : u‘tiya khubz mt’at faris, mi at wa-khamsin 
füris; шиа imrat khamsin farts, imrat ти?ай faris, imrat sittin faris, imrat 
thamanin farts ; a‘tahu аа mi’at faris; wa-agia'ahu nisf nabulus wa-jinin 
wa-a'maltha bimi’ at wa-‘ishrin farisan ; igta’ li-tmrat sittin faris, etc What 
stands out in such passages is that, in every case, there appears a feudal grant of 
& highly variable number of horsemen, whereas the rigid division of the amirs’ 
ranks into their main categories, as listed above and as found on virtually every 
page at a later period, has not as yet made its regular appearance. It should 
be emphasized that the above expressions only designate the appointment to 
a particular rank, while holders of ranks mentioned after their appointment are 
usually referred to, in the current annals, as al-amir, without the indication of 
any specific grade. This represents a system completely different from that in 
use later on, after the fixing of the definitive terminology. 

At a somewhat later time, we find an intermediate nomenclature between the 
loose terms of early Mamluk days and the final ones. Thus: tagdtmat alf faris ; 
tagdimat alf wa-imrat mv at faris ; tmrat tablkhdna wa-arba'in farisan ; an‘ama 
‘alayhi bi-tmrat та faris wa-qaddamahu ‘ala alf, etc.* Here also the form 
* amirate of so many horsemen’ consistently recurs. 

On the basis of this information, it seems to us feasible to inquire into the 
type of troops the amirs had under their orders. It is our opinion that the amire’ 
troops did not consist of purely mamluk units, especially in the first half of the 
period dealt with. A study of the information handed down by contemporary 
sources respecting the division of the amirs into their various ranks reveals the 

1 See, for instance, Nujüm (С), vi, р. 362, 11. 13-14 ; vii, p. 88, 11. 7-8; p.89, Lil; p.99, 
Il. 12-13; .م‎ 320, ll. 5-6; р. 350, 1.6 viii, p. 13, IL 12-14 ; ix, p. 11, 1. 17-18 ; p. 228.1. 15; 
p.282, 1.1; p.287,1.2. Ibn al.Furüt, viii, p. 37, 1.7. Sulük, i, p.239, Ll; p.415, I. 7-8; 
ji, p. 185, 1. 4. Zetterstéen, p. 128, 1. 22; p. 173, IL 3-4. Ibn Kathir, xiv, p. 312, 11. 35. Swlük, 
i, р. 580, 1l. 11-12; р. 587, L1; p. 68l, L6; р. 687, 1.18; р. 702,18; р. 770, 1.6; p. 794, 
ll. 8-9; ii, p.47, 1.8; p.97, 112. We could not ascertain which of these expressions is 
the earliest. 

3 Ibn Kathir, xiii, p. 309,1. 18. Zetterstéen, p. 224, П. 19-20, Abū al-Fida’, iv, p. 29, Il. 24-5. 
Sulük, i, p. 735, 11. 5-6. In Sulük (ed. Ziada) we encounter, as early as the days of Salah ad-Din, 
a sentence such as the following : ‘ umara’ mi'a ahada ‘ashara’, which, if taken at face value, 
might lead us to conclude that the office of amir mi’a was already in existence at that early 
period. Such a conclusion would, however, be erroneous, for the text 18 here corrupt, and ought 
to read: ‘ umara’—mi'a wa-ahada ‘ashara '. This has already been pointed out in this chapter, 
in connexion with the jawüshiya. As early as the year 680, the term amir mi'a mugaddam alf 
(Ibn al-Furat, vii, p. 238, 1. 14) is encountered. We find, in the early Mamluk period, the following 
expressions which do not seem to recur during the later period: amir bi-tablkhana (Zetterstéen, 
р. 46,1. 17; p. 101,1. 14; p. 166, 1. 25); rakiba li-imrat tablkhana (Zetterstéen, p. 201, 1. 5, 1.7; 
р. 202,1. 21; р. 206, 1. 1, 1. 10; р. 214, 1. 24). In the year 661 we find the following : ‘ wa-a'ta 
al-'Aziza ibn al-Malik al-Mughith imrat myat faris wa-khala‘a ‘alayhi wa-a'tdhu jablkhdna’ 
(Sulük, i, р. 493, ]L 2-3). Must we conclude from the above quotation that at that period the 
identity of Amir of Forty with Amir of Tablkhana was not yet firmly fixed ? Ibn Taghribirdi 
tends, indeed, to assume that the title of Amir of Tablkhana was granted at the beginning of 
* the Mamluk period to an Amir of a Thousand as well, since the tablkhana played at his gate as 
well as at the gate of Amirs of Forty (Mandal, ui, fols. 181b, 1, 23-1828, 1. 8). See, m this 


connexion, the interesting passage in Ibn ‘Abd az-Zahir, fol. 578, IL 3-8. of. also Малла, ii, 
fol. 17a, ll. 1-8; v, fol. 12a, П. 1-4. Мийт (С), ix, p. 287, ll. 4-10, and references in n. 8, p. 471. 
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following picture : later sources indicate that Amirs of a Hundred, of Forty, and 
of Ten are respectively entitled to keep 100, 40, and 10 mamluks, while the 
earlier Ibn Fad! Allah al-"Ümari states that these amirs are authorized to have 
100, 40, or 10 horsemen under their command,” viz. not necessarily mamluks, 
for there were very many horsemen in the armies of the Mamluk kingdom who 
were not mamluks. This observation of al-‘Umari’s is no mere accident, and is 
strongly supported by the fact that early Mamluk sources almost invariably 
speak of ' amirates of so many horsemen’, and not mamluks, as pointed out 
above (cf. footnote 1, p. 472). The existence of non-mamluk soldiers in the 
armies of the amirs can be proved by additional evidence: a large percentage 
of е wafidiya, who were free horsemen, were transferred to the service of the 
amirs, although most of them went to the halqa. Instances of halqa troops 
dissatisfied with the rawk an-ndsirt, demanding to be transferred to the amizs, 
and of amirs’ troops passing over to the halga, have been cited above. Demands 
such as the halga’s would not, it seems to us, have been raised, had not the 
transfer of halqa troops to the amirs been a standard procedure (see also below). 
It has been pointed out that tawdashi generally corresponds to horseman (and 
not to mamluk) in the service of an amir. It also seems to us that the fact that 
the amirs’ troops are called, for most of the Mamluk era, alternatively татай 
al-umarà' and ajnad al-umarü' shows that they were composed of mingled 
mamluk and non-mamluk elements. It has been indicated that ajndd is the 
most common designation of the free, non-mamluk halga troops. On the other 
hand, we have never found the Royal Mamluks, though they are mentioned 
thousands of times, to be called by any such name as ajnàd as-sultàn or al-ajnad 
as-sul{aniya, instead of mamahk as-sultàn or al-mamaltk as-sultaniya. Similarly, 
the very frequent combination ‘al-mamalik wa-l-ajnad’ for ‘ al-mamalik 
wa-ajnid al-halga’ implies that татайЁ and ajnād are distinct in meaning.? 
Of special importance is the fact that even in the Circassian period there were 
still soldiers of the kalga in the service of the amirs, as may be learned from this 
most interesting piece of information: in 821 Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh 
holds a review of all the kalga, and offers two alternatives to those of them 
serving with the amirs, namely, either to remain members of the halga and 
leave the service of the amirs, or to be entirely transferred to the amirs and give 
up membership in the kalga. Some chose the first, and some the second 
alternative. The preceding examples indicate that there was considerable 
overlapping between the amirs’ troops and those of the halga, while the last 
passage shows clearly that even in the days of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, members 
of the halga could be totally absorbed into the service of the amirs. In other 
words, as late as the first half of the 9th century А.н. the army of the amirs was 
not yet composed solely of mamluks. 


1 See references listed in n. 6, p. 467, above. When later sources copy from earlier ones they 
use, of course, the word füris (horseman). 

2 See n. 4, p. 451, above, and Nujūm, vi, pp. 386-7. Zubda, pp. 115-16. ck ii, pp. 111-13. 

з Nujüm (P), vi, p. 386, Il. 8-16. 
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The manner in which the amirs’ troops were composed developed, in the 
writer's view, somewhat as follows: in the Ayyubid period, the bulk of the 
troops of the kingdom consisted of free horsemen ; the Ayyubid sultans did buy 
some mamluks, but these did not form a predominant part of their army. The 
first to purchase mamluks on a very large scale was al-Malik ag-Salih Najm 
ad-Din Ayyiib, the last of the Ayyubids, but even his corps of mamluks 
(al-Bahriya) did not exceed 800 to 1,000 men.! The gradual ascendancy of the 
mamluk element in the realm was, presumably, a rather slow process going from 
the centre to the periphery, from the select Royal Mamluks to the less 
pre-eminent units. This process was accelerated by the rawks, carried out 
50 to 60 years after the rise of the Mamluk state; but there nevertheless 
remained, among the amirs’ troops, whose importance ranked second to the 
sultan’s, a considerable number of free horsemen long after the rawks, as we 
have seen above. The slow pace at which the predominance of the mamluk 
element in the amirs’ armies asserted itself is due partly to an important 
economic factor: the buying of a mamluk at a tender age, his rearing and 
training until he became a full-fledged soldier, cost considerable sums of money, 
and not every amir could afford such expenses. At the beginning of the Mamluk 
era, when the halga was strong and the wajidiya flocked to the Mamluk kingdom, 
the amir could include in his service free soldiers who were not greatly inferior to 
the mamluks, and who, on the other hand, required no investment of capital for 
their training. Later, however, as a result of the decline of the kalga and the 
stoppage of the wafidt influx, the amir no longer had at his disposal any such 
cheap source from which he could draw without considerably undermining the 
efficiency of his troops ; only the local population was left, and these could not 


1 The rise, decline, and disappearance of this regiment which played such a decisive role in 
wiping out the Ayyubid kingdom and in establishing the Mamluk kingdom in ite stead 13 discussed 
by the present writer ın ‘Le Régiment Bahriya dans l'Armée Mamelouk' (R.E.]., 1952, 
pp. 183-141). We shall here only allude to а most interesting passage in Ibn Khaldün's Kitàb 
al-‘Ibar (vol. v, pp. 371, 1. 27—372, 1. 8) which stresses that though mamluks were bought by 
the Ayyubids in considerable quantities from the days of Salah ad-Din onwards, it was ag-Sülih 
Najm ad-Din Ayyüb who by far surpassed all his predecessors in this respect. This passage also 
mentions & very important factor which greatly facilitated the buying of mamluks on a grand 
soale by Najm ad-Din Ayyüb, viz. the attack of the Tatars on the steppes lying to their north-west 
(aL-janib al-gharbi mın nahsyat ash-shimal) which uprooted the Kipchalus, Russians, Alans, and 
others, many of whom were sold as slaves. This statement of Ibn Khaldün is confirmed by Ibn 
Duqmaq, who says in his description of the rise of the Mamluk kingdom (ibtidà' ad-dawla ash- 
sharifa at-turkiya) that God has expelled them (the mamluks) from their vast and spacious 
countries of origin, and led them to Egypt, by a wisdom which is beyond the comprehension of 
man, God has decreed the appearance of the Tatars and their conquest of the eastern and northern 
countries (al-bilad al-mashnigiya wash-shimdliya), and ther attacks on the Kipohakis. The 
Tatars killed the Kipchakis and captured and sold their offspring. These were carried by the 
merchants to far-off places (#42 aLafág), and when ag-Salkh Najm ad-Din Ayyüb became king ho 
bought about a thousand mamluks (al-jawhar ath-thamin fi ta’rikh al-khulafa’ was-salátin, 
Oxford MS., Pocock, 352, fol. 35b, IL 14-21). Such ideal condwtions for buying mamluks existed 
only at the end of the Ayyubid regn, and this was one of Najm ad-Din’s greatest advantages over 
hus predecessors. It is worth while to note here, ın passing, that the very inception of the Mamluk 
kingdom is thus closely connected with the Mongols and thesr invasions. 
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replace the Kurdish, Turcoman, Turkish, and Mongol free horsemen. Thus the 
amir was driven to recruiting more and more soldiers from among the mamluks, 
expensive as such recruitment might be. He had, as a matter of fact, no other 
alternative, if he wanted to build up an army of his own that would be of 
any value. 


THE PROMOTION OF AMIRS 


One of the fundamental principles of the Mamluk system was the strict 
selection of the fittest of the military school graduates for incorporation into 
the élite corps of the khdssaktya, followed by promotion at a very slow rate. 
This principle was largely adhered to in the Bahri period, during which 
accelerated promotion was infrequent; this is, no doubt, one of the distinct 
marks of the superiority of that period over the Circassian period. 

It is owing to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani that we know who was the first sultan 
who allowed accelerated promotion. According to this historian, Baktimir 
al-Abü Bakri al-Mansiri was appointed by al-Mansür Qalaün to the rank of 
Amir of Forty, and he ‘ was the first to pass from the rank of private to that of 
Amir Tablkhana ’.+ Thus we learn that during the first 30 or 40 years of Mamluk 
rule there was no case of accelerated promotion. Examination confirms this 
information, for we have found no other such instances until Qalàün's time.? 
The basis for corruption in promotions and in the obtaining of ranks or feudal 
estates was laid in the reign of Sultan al-Kamil Sha'bàn, of the Qalaün dynasty, 
when Amir Ghurlü founded the diwdn al-badal.3 But what occurred in the 
Bahri period was very moderate in comparison with the Circassian period. 
From the reign of Barqüq on, accelerated promotion has become almost the 
general rule. Ibn Taghribirdi states that since the days when al-Ashraf Sha‘ban 
жав deposed from the throne, everyone who achieved greatness and participated 
in disturbances and political intrigues had been, during the preceding year, 
either a private or an Amir of Ten, and virtually unknown. This situation 
remained unchanged until Ibn Taghribirdi's own days.* Thus the number of 
&mirs who, during the Circassian period, are stated to have passed directly from 
the rank of private to that of the highest amirs, is exceedingly great. The 
common expression used for such elevations is ‘ (promoted) at one stroke’ 
(daf ‘atan wahidatan).* 

The only Circassian sultan who vigorously opposed such rapid promotion 


1 Durar, i, p. 482, Il. 8—9. 

2? In Qalãün’s time cases of accelerated promotion were still very infrequent, for this sultan 
was usually very slow and careful in promoting his amirs (Baybars al-Mansiri, fols. 99b, 
1, 153-1008, 1. 4). 

з Manhal, 1, fol. 197b, 11. 13-16. Nujyüm (P), v, p. 236, U. 17-20. 

* Nujüm (P), v, pp. 305—6. 

5 ,ممع‎ for instance, Nujüm (P), v, p. 295, ll. 9-10; р. 306, 1. 11-12; p. 333, Il. 17-20; 
р. 345, П. 05-6 ; р. 355, IL 7-14; vi, p. 432, П. 21-2; р. 785, 11. 21-2; ті, р. 825, ll. 14-16, 
Hawüdisth, p. 485, U. 14-16. Afanhal, iv, fol. 172b, 1. 15. Ibn Tyas (KM), їй, p. 174, 11. 5-8. These 
constitute but a few examples. cf. also the desoription of the office of atabak al-'asakir ın Part IIT 
of this article. 
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among his mamluks was al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, who was described as an expert 
in the deployment of the army in battle and as a fearless hero." He attempted 
to bring back to life the principles upon which the Mamluk system had been 
founded, and which had been dealt severe blows by the Circassian sultans. 
He showed no favouritism: all doors were opened to the good soldier, and the 
bad soldier was not even granted a fief with a yearly income of 10,000 dirhams.? 
He refrained from taking into his service amirs’ mamluks who had led luxurious 
lives at their masters’ expense, and who wore sumptuous clothes.* A soldier 
upon whom he conferred the rank of amir was for years not permitted to wear 
the takhfifa.5 With his amirs he was a strict disciplinarian.9 He distinguished 
himself in the upbringing and training of his mamluks, and he let long periods 
elapse between promotions; this is the reason, says Ibn Taghribirdi, why 
every single one of his mamluks was promoted to a higher rank and achieved 
fame after his death." The historian’s words are borne out by the great number 
of al-Mu’ayyad’s purchased mamluks who did, in fact, reach very high positions 
only after his death, whereas during his lifetime they had remained 
comparatively obscure. 


1 See references listed in notes 2 and 6, below. 

3 Seo the author's ‘ The Circassians ın the Mamluk Kingdom ’, J.4.0.8., 1949, pp. 195—147. 
On the personality of al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh, see ibid., p. 142. 

з Мијат (P), vi, p. 428, 11. 3-6. Ibn Iyàs, 1, p. 8, ll. 25-0. 

* Manhal, v, fol. 18a, H. 12-17. 5 Nujüm (Р), vi, p. 43, ll. 1-2. 

è Nujüm (P), vi, p. 428, IL 10-12. з Nujüm (P), vi, p. 430, П. 14-18. 

8 See, for instance, Nujüm (P), vi р. 430, П. 14-15; vii, p. 377, 1. 15; p. 692, Ц. 10-11; 
p. 687,1. 14; p. 688,1. 1. Hawüádsh, p. 371,11. 3-7; p. 379,1. 4; p. 658, 11. 4-7; p. 660,11, 8-9; 
p.867, 1. 17-18 ; р. 716, 1. 10-14; р. 717, 1. 18-21; р. 718, IL 4-7. ManAal, 2, fol. 167a, 
11. 16-20; fol. 205a, 11. 17—19; ii, fols. 113b, 1. 22— 114a, 1.2; iu, fol. 134, N. 12-19 ; уш, 
fol. 416b, 1. 3-8 ; fol. 429a, IL. 19-21. Tibr, p. 129, 1. 7; р. 189, ll. 15-16. Ibn Tyas, іі, p. 70, 
ll. 5-6; p. 84,11. 8-9. Daw’, п, p. 324, П. 11-12; iii, p. 33; p. 56,1. 1; р. 60,11. 18-19 ; IL 25-6; 
p. 76,11. 26-8; p.175,11.21-2; р. 210, U. 5-7; р. 276, IL 238-4; vi, p. 166, ll. 25-7; рр. 200, 
1. 28—201,1. 1; x, p. 268, ll. 25-7. The fact that al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh favoured the jins at-turk, 
the race despoiled of its ascendancy by the Circassians, also indicates that he was exceptional 
among Circassian sultans, He also favoured the sagfiya (see above). Both the turk and the 
sayfiya wore underprivileged elements, but for entirely different reasons; the first because of 
racial considerations, and the second because of their low standing m the Mamluk hierarchy, as 
already pointed out. In both, al-Mu'ayyad saw pliable material which could be fitted into any 
mould that might suit his purposes. (Nujüm (P), vi, р. 430, 1l. 14-18. Hawéidsth, pp. 878, 
1. 19—379, 1. 13. Manhal, iii, fol. 168a, П. 4-6.) 





An Arabic Account of the Province of Safed—I 


By BERNARD LEWIS 


RABIC manuscript no. 4525 in the Istanbul University Library consists of . 
what appears to be the first part of a history of Safed. The manuscript 
bears no indication either of the title of the work or of the name of its author. 
The text begins on the second page ; the first contains only a brief quotation on 
Safed from the Мијат al-buldàn of Yàqüt. 

In the card-catalogue of the library the work appears as Ta’rtkh Safad and 
is attributed to al-‘Uthmani. A book of this name is mentioned in the Kashf 
az-guniin,’ where the author is named as Qadi Shams ad-Din al-‘Uthmani, qàdi 
of Safed. The Kashf quotes Ibn Hijji as saying that the text is negligent and 
unreliable. “Uthmani’s history of Safed was used by Qalqashandi, who quotes 
several passages from it in the fourth volume of the Subh.* These quotations 
make the identification of the manuscript certain, since all seven passages cited 
by Qalqashandi in ‘Uthmani’s name, as well as several other unacknowledged 
borrowings, are to be found in our text. 

The manuscript gives no date either for the copyist or for the author. The 
composition of the work can, however, be dated within a few years by its 
dedication to the governor of Safed, ‘Alamdar, who was appointed in 774/1372, 
and had ceased to hold this office by 778/1376.5 ‘Uthmani therefore presumably 
wrote his book some time during these four years. He is almost certainly 
identical with the Shaikh Sadr ad-Din Abi ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
ar-Rahmán ad-Dimashqi ash-Sháfii al-‘Uthmani, chief qàdi of Safed, who in 
780/1378 wrote the Rahmati al-umma fT КАН al-a’umma.4 

Apart from some verses and anecdotes, ‘Uthmani names only one written 
source—4the Маза al-Absdr of Shihab ad-Din al-‘Umari, from which he has 
abridged a general description of the town and citadel of Safed.^ In addition 
he has clearly made extensive use of the Cosmography of Dimashqi,? from which 
he adapts a number of passages, sometimes abridging and sometimes expanding 
them. In particular he gives much fuller details than Dimashgi on the marvels 
and wonders of Safed, and may have used one or more of Dimashqi's sources. 


1Hajji Khalifa, Kashf az-zuntin, ed. Flugel, ii, 135, no. 2241; ed. Istanbul, i, 297. 
C£. Brockelmann, GAL. S. i, 568. 

3 Subh al-a'sha, Cairo, 1914, ту, 149 ff. (= Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des 
Mamelouks, Paris, 1023, 118 ff.). See also pp. 74-5 (= Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 4-5). 

з Abi’l-Mahasin ibn Taghri-Birdi, An-nujiim az-zihira, ed. W. Popper, California, 1936, 
у, 273 and 290. For further details on ‘Alamdar вее ibid. 149 and 613; Maqrizi, KAitat (Bulag 
edition), ii, 304-5; С. Wiet, Les Biographies du Manhal Saft, Cairo, 1932, Mem. Inst. Eg. xix, 
р. 224, no. 1631. 

* Kashf, ed. Flugel, iii, 351, no. 5890; ed. Istanbul, 1, 836. GAL. ii, 91, S ii, 107. 

5 The corresponding passage of the Masálik may be seen in MS. Saray 2797 it, pp. 450-2. 

6 Shams ad-Din Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad ad-Dimashqi, NukAbat ad-dahr fi ‘aja’ib al-barr 
wa’Lbahr, ed. М. A. F. Mehren, St. Petersburg, 1866, reprinted Leipzig, 1923. French translation 
by Mehren, Copenhagen, 1874. Dimaghqi spent his last years in Safed, where he died in 727/1327. 
The relevant passages ocour on pp. 117-18 and 210-18 of the text. 
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*Uthmànr's intention, as stated at the beginning of the book, was to write a 
history of Safed from the time of ite conquest from the Crusaders to his own day. 
After dealing with the conquest itself, he proposed to give biographies of 
eminent persons for the first 100 years, up to 764/1362, and thereafter to give 
& brief chronicle of events in the form of annals. None of this appears in our 
manuscript, which instead gives a description of the town and the ten districts 
of the province of Safed, probably intended as a geographical introduction to 
the actual history. The fact that all the known quotations from the Ta’rikh 
Safad appear in our manuscript suggests that it contains all that ‘Uthmani 
actually wrote, and that the rest of his plan remained unfulfilled.t 

The manuscript contains 10 folios, with 14-15 lines to the page. The 
characteristics of the writing and spelling will be seen on the attached plate. 
In this edition I have adopted the conventional orthography, adding vowel- 
signs and punctuation where it seemed useful in order to clarify the meaning 
of the text. Editorial interpolations appear between square brackets. In a few 
places I have referred to the corresponding passages in Dimashqi (D) and 
Qalqashandi (Q). An abridged translation and a commentary will follow. 


єз ПЫ‏ الله الرحن a e‏ لله gl dis каш, ope JI cl ce‏ إلى 
الأرض DD, «X,‏ فهاء iem elle Busy‏ مضى منهم قرن وذهب» 
ea АЙЛ‏ ووقبء إلى أن يرث الله الأرض ومن علہا وهو خير الوارثين و 
42 = الله di‏ التارع الوضوع c - kal‏ ومعرفة ة من غبر منهم وحم » وما مرّ 

тутт MD $a. * ونصرّم من الآنام‎ « E 
ва الله وحده لا شريك له شهادة‎ У إله‎ Y منح من الفضل» وأشبد أن‎ 
آله‎ Jes الله عليه‎ Le العاقب»‎ „АН dye yy عبده‎ ле أن‎ леу الفصلء‎ 
. المناقب‎ дй ле, 

cas UI [I]‏ فهذه فائدة مستظرفة» وتحفة مستطرفة» تشتمل على تأرط مدينة 
صفدء d UM‏ يسبق إلى ышы ын oo‏ > لعدم الطفر بها 
ae‏ إذا e‏ باب فى أص لم „лз‏ لفاتحه dod «ccn e ВУ‏ 
«Јад‏ و ie Gell, "TRENT NUNC «әде‏ ا Ps‏ 
حصلت فى ضط De ы‏ تعلق هذه الفائدة وفتح cle‏ بان GR,‏ من جعله الله 
In an obituary notice on the 8505 jurist Isma‘il b. Khalifa (d. 778/1376), Ibn Hajar (Inba‏ 1 
al-ghumr, М8. B.M. Add 7321 Rich, fol. 26b) quotes a statement from his biography by‏ 
a]-"Uthmàni, qàdi of Safed’. There is, however, no reason to assume that this quotation comes‏ * 
from the Ta'rikh Safad. The jurist m question is of late date, and seems to have no connexion‏ 
with Safed; the biography almost certainly comes from "Uthmàni's Tabagat al-fuqah (cf. GAL‏ 


S. i, 108). My thanks are due to Mr. Hasan Habashi for drawing my attention to this passage, 
вв alao for his careful proof-reading of my text. 


* Margin. Text has ell. 
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Qo ووهه من فضله سفاً وقلماء ومنحه‎ «ДЬ الشريف وأهله‎ заво 
А هذه المملكة بفضله و‎ e [2а] وتديره» وقرن السعادة سفور اسار ره»‎ all فى‎ 

وزيّنها فى الجالس Ёле»‏ شرّفها بوطى' أقدامه, Fy‏ فيا ЕТ‏ 3242( واستضاء 
حكامها فى مهمّاتهم D‏ السعيدة» سمل أن ينوب فأناب» فظهر من حسن سيرته 
ما سر أولى الالباب» وكان طول ليله فى الحراسةء وجميع oW‏ فى السياسة» مع المواظبة 
على cooly of‏ والملازمة لاحتهاده, 
شعر: EE‏ الله أسعد ented айе‏ طول الزمارن ينوب 
امقر дый АЛ‏ علمدارء as‏ الله ae‏ الأوطار . 

فذكرت فتحها УЙ‏ إلى أن فتحت عكنًا cide,‏ صفدء bor,‏ اھلھا وزال 
النصب والتكدء ثم أذكر النوّاب على Ае‏ حسنة» إلى آخر سنة أربع лу‏ مدّة مائة 
0 الوظائف الدينية على هذا المنوال» من القضاة والخطباء ووكلاء 

بيت (JU‏ م > أذكر من أرباب الوظائف الديوانية من يفتقر إلبه فى انتظام 23s‏ 

مو ОШ БАА‏ والجيش المنصورء من U5)‏ الفتح إلى آخر المدّة de‏ 
الولاءء وم Дз‏ لى غيرذكر هؤلاء» لكنّى أذكر بعد الفراغ من هؤلاء LSA‏ 
فصلا لبيان الأعيان من الصفديين» V‏ ابتدئ التأريخ Waie‏ بالسنين » على عادة 
المؤرّخين» من استقبال سّنة حمس وستين» واختصر فى (JUR‏ لاشتغالى 
عهمّات أحوالى . 

сэз جبل كنعان كان‎ XR صفد نفسها صر منيع‎ LG]. مدينة صفد‎ [2b] TI 
АЛЫЙ قريةء 23 مكانها هذا الحصن وهو صفدء ولذلك معنيان أحدهما أن الصفد‎ 
أعطوها لطائفة‎ Ф ملوك الفر‎ o وهذا هو المناسب لتسميتها عند الفرنح لأعرين: أحدهما‎ 
صفدء الثانى تم سمّوها أيضا‎ ell يقال ها الداوية* لا يشاركهم فا أحد فسمّوها‎ 
[من] قوله‎ dil الصفد‎ Sf الثاى‎ gil . بالصفاء» صلبحت لاعطاء‎ aid ps 
أى فى الأغلال وقد يكون طذا الاسم مناسبة ما‎ FED TER » dus 
PEE ine c dl coy «tse e OH mo 
على قدمه»‎ ste ساکنہا من الحركة كل وقت» إن ركب تعب» وإن‎ КЫ, Y уру Je 
بدمهء لصعود الربوة» وهبوط الوهدة» فهى لعلوّها أعظم مشترف» فضياع‎ А اختلط‎ 
coU مکان کان » ويقنع فيها بالنظر‎ Gb فيها من السرفء ويستقرٌ ساحكنها‎ GH 

1 Margin. Text bas £ الافر‎ * Q 149 الدموية‎ should be amended. 
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Lj рш‏ لطيفة alll АДЬ al dl‏ ها منظر cer‏ ومشترّف أرج» V Y‏ فى 


(ШЇ‏ الربمع» فلها رونق بديع » ومن أببات لشسخنا قاضى القضاة جال all‏ التبريزى 


رهه الله die‏ 

ssa di uel Lal اقفو اقره ايديف‎ 

H فوجدتما نعم‎ LL ДЬ 

Gill АШ, cabo‏ يشن зм Opal‏ الرمد 

وهواؤها ممع ماما فاصح شئ ME‏ 

af لم يكن اتابن مور دنا‎ JU یا‎ Da] 

اله يعم ليس لى بفسرق تجلون جلد 

sar à е}‏ ڪل Sel‏ من الولد 

جر اشتياق Gy руй‏ قل قد وقد 
W dy‏ فهى أيات طويلة لا ضرورة إلى إراد ما بت منهاء وقوله: «موردها aac‏ 
يشير إلى Cels Xo‏ وكان ذلك ШЗ‏ فى OW Col, ull‏ فقد كثر ماؤها وتحدّد ہا 
آبار وعيون . 

قال القاضى الفاضل ثهاب Gall‏ أحمد بن فضل الله العمرى صاحب دواوين 
الإنشاء الشريف بالمالك الاسلامية فى تأريخه ull‏ مسالك الأبصارء وهو سعة وعشرون 
[Де‏ : وصفد مدينة oll oe‏ خفيفة oll‏ عين لو VÍ‏ دمع y, «au cht‏ 
Шул Уо»‏ حمّامات Gah‏ أهلها من دخوطا لقلة elele‏ وسوء بنائباء وها قلمة 
eet di‏ ل e gE‏ لا تروم السحب Ў‏ من се‏ 
ويطوف علا من الشفق مدام عليه من مواقع النجوم حبّبء ولا محاوز الأرض Y‏ ومى إذا 
رامت ДЫЙ‏ لا عوقها سب » UL,‏ فتتحها الملك „АЙ‏ عظمها وى نستحق التعظيم e‏ 
spel et cr ale idl у,‏ » وقد ذكرها ابن الواسطى الكاتب فقال: 
وقلعة صفد بنتها الفرجء « وكانت SG Vs‏ عليه قررية عامرة تحت برج اليتهم» بنتها الداوية 
فى سنة حمس ‚Же oy‏ 

[3b] IV‏ ولصفد Л ste‏ ككل عمل قاض ووال > الأول عمل المدينة ويسّى 
الزثار لإحاطته بالمدينة من کل e дь‏ وهذا العمل hh‏ يشبه أرض العراق .#22 
فيه الأرز Б»‏ و EXC ETE Pur ИРЕ Е‏ 
والسمك المليح والبابير» وهو نبت :عمل منه الحضرء وبه قصر يعقوب عليه السلام وهو 
يت الأحزان. ويب يوسف عليه السلام» وبهذا العمل قرية نسمى ميرون le‏ نواويس 
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وأحواض فى مغارة رشح فا" الماء A‏ قليلاء فإذا كان يوم معلوم من السنة وهو نصف 
cos М‏ اجتمع إلها GE‏ من الهود من البلاد القريبة والبعيدة, واقاموا حول ذلك 
المكان «Boc‏ » و رشح الماء ٠‏ فى ذلك AUI‏ ڪش من (Se‏ وتحمل المهود من ذلك الماء 
إلى البلاد البعيدة . وبالقرب من صفد بوادى دليّة* хе‏ الجن ns E Nn‏ 
مقدار ساعة ثم еы Maud‏ ری کی p pus‏ تنقطع » ثم Got‏ 
فى البار col”,‏ هذا Klo M‏ واعتقاد العوام 51 A‏ إذا انقطع وقالوأ : bn‏ مسعود 
عطشنا» TIS‏ 

Y‏ العمل GUI‏ بلاد الشقيف ле‏ وج العيور:_ SE pal Рз‏ صفد 
وأصحتها «Lely‏ وجا قرى عظيمة, و بلادها عامرة» ЫЗ Ve у‏ حصيئة لطيفة عامرة 
حسنة cel idl‏ وبالقرب مہا تربة الشسرفى من Ма]‏ احسن الاماحكن ca ly‏ وهذه 
Lee 8)‏ الملك Se ЗЫ) „су. АШ‏ تحت جبلها وهو من الأنهار (ШЫ‏ وبهذه 
العاملة قلعة هونين على حمر واحد» وببلاد الشقيف أشياء لطيفة منها المسل дз‏ 
ومنها البنفسج [1] Gas‏ الفخّار ومنها الجوز الشركة ومنها الحديد ومنها الخشي الصنوبر 
والستديان السوادء dH GL tpg‏ عمل .منه كزان ككش مها الكسر فى الآدمين 
والخيل والطير | E‏ شرن ويل إلى البلدان cg JI‏ وها قرية Jy‏ مها соё де‏ 
نما ماك jussi E‏ قاط زا مل الذكر ما علامة-نفع فى فی الاه 
„у 055 ll Mas „Бе Lat‏ 
v ANE tle ы:‏ القرية اليوم من عمل الشقيفء الوأ i‏ 
f hata‏ شباط ” قالوا ehem. ыш колеш с‏ فى مسج 
уг‏ الماع LUD say‏ جدًا s‏ لا يطبق مستعملّة дай‏ عن الماع لشدّة الشهوة 
وقوّة توتير القضب . قالوأ: ومقدار ما AE‏ منه إلى“ Јо,‏ مدقوق مضروب فى 
عسل . قال eui‏ فتح الدبن فى كتاب الجواهي: J se‏ مستعملها أنه فى E‏ م ينم 
لحاجته إلى تكرار ЈУ Sls el‏ يكرّر الفعل إلى أن ell JT‏ عوضا عن cal‏ ودام 
عليه مع ذلك [Ab]‏ توتير القضيب حتی كان مس عر وقه Saad АБЕУ‏ انتصابه. . قال: 
Lu‏ بأقراص الكافور والأغذية ]5 Ld, p Б‏ ,21“ وما شاکاها 
(ЧТ‏ حقى سكن ما ce‏ وهذا السمك وكيزان at od‏ إلى es AN‏ قرية 


1 Thus the text. Margin amends to 

* D 118 دليبة‎ and © 75 دلسة‎ should be amended. | 

* МЕ. 4.1]. «9 75 عياض‎ 3 x s. 50 75 .امير‎ 
Margin. Text has àa "М8. blz. * Added in margin. 
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بكوزا پوجد بها АЎ Ше‏ فى داخل العنبة عنبة» وها قرية عدشيت* بها شجرة bh‏ 
amar‏ اللوطة على الفجرة نصفها* حر إذا خد منه وسحق واستعمل نفع من حصار 
البول» وبقلعتها ينبت فى الحيطان تبات به زهرة راء esi‏ رأس الكلب وفم 201 إذا 
us‏ منها بالعسل أبرأت من ALI E IST‏ وغالب УК.‏ هذا العمل شيعة» لا 
am‏ ولا جاعة . 

1 العمل الثالث بلاد ULL‏ وى بالقرب من الشقيف فى الجاورة والصحّة» وبا 
آثار حصون عظيمة وهى من أتمر البلاد الصفديةء بها قرية يقال ا كونين [lc]‏ جاعة من 
ДЫ)‏ والأغنياءء وبهذا العبل جاعة من معام ai‏ وجيع أهلها شيعة» وبه قرية 
عثرونء ا جين معد من „МАМ Gob‏ 

сә) وبعضه فى‎ „Л العمل الرابع ولاية ثور » وصور بلد 73( بعضه فى‎ VO 
شاق‎ Pople الكنيسة‎ ody g > № التى لا نظير‎ ass وبناؤه من أعظم أبنية الدنياء وبه ا‎ 
«aorta АА يحلس عليه وهذا‎ dl لا يتملك أحد من‎ SÍ БА» رخام عظم»‎ 
بالقرب‎ Call AF من‎ [Be] وبالقرب من صور قناة عظيمة قدرعة لا يعرف خبرها وهی‎ 

من Lil l‏ وماؤها عذب فرات ت ينبع من الأرض ثم يدتفع فى بناو محم قاما تكثيرة 
eer‏ > فإذأ انهى إلى gus Л uel‏ * القناة p, gie EU EU‏ عليه 
أرز وقصب و بساتين» ويدور منه طواحين ومعصرة وحمّامء ثم ما فاض dico a‏ البحرء 
وبها قرية رشمون با غابة زيتون يضرب ا الأمثال» تسكن بها ا لوعي لمي 
es M‏ ذلك كله َه سور fe‏ من il‏ الروم» وهذا оа‏ نل pM‏ 

).405 المنصورة . 

ИРЕТ а, 
الناصر صلاح الدين يوسف عليه عل ضار‎ eM eu. е النصارى‎ 
ثم فتحها الماك الأشرف صلاح الدين خليل بن الملك المنصور قلاوو رن » وفتح صور‎ 
« begs бйз Geo d uli کل‎ uu, Sins وصدأ‎ кзз, Ке,» ч 
عن يزة‎ d Gril elm والبحر على ما تقل‎ V E أعظم مدائن‎ ce, 
منها كنيسة البنات التى يضرب‎ « Jl Дей بها‎ « EXE يتأسفون عليها إلى‎ де 
أربعة أعين‎ [6b] من شرب من‎ oboe SM YS التى ورد‎ all عبن‎ beg « ا الأمثال‎ 
البقر‎ деу زمزم التى 484« وعين سلوان التى بيت المقدسء‎ де م تمش النار جسده:‎ 


1Q 75 .عدشیب‎ 5 0 75 las. 3 Margin. Text has .عمو د‎ 
4 Гей. من‎ 5[sic]. Jou t * Thus D 213. М5.4 ууд]. 
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(al‏ بعكاء وعين الفلوس التى cocus‏ فلا بأس بالشرب مها والاغتسال فبا . وخا 
مسجد صا عليه السلام من المزارات المشهورةء وكذلك الرملة البيضاءء وكذلك الجامم 
العمرى الذى يظهر فيه النور فى JU‏ المع » وبها مقار الشهداء . وبعمل ба‏ & 
كابول بها apta‏ أولاد يعقوب عليه السلام من المزارات المشهورة » وبقرية عانين قبر 
الاسكندر . والقطن ببلادها يفضل على قطن كثير من LE y A‏ فيه . y‏ مناء 
يقصدها تجار Él‏ بالبضائم оа у‏ منها القطن fast‏ مخسين ألف «bo‏ 
وبلاد 2 الأشرف والوقف المنصورى [و] عدّة قُرى وف على ӘЛ‏ 
عضرء وبلاد US‏ أنواع من التين الملبح الذى EF‏ فيه وبطيخ أصفر ‚ды‏ 

IX‏ العمل السادس ولاية GLE‏ وهى بلاد ماركة » وها حبل MII‏ من المزارات 
وإليه Loi‏ العسل الكرملى الذى Le‏ فيه» وبهذه الولاية 52 صغيرة بقرب قيسارية 
يوجد بها التتاسيح ويتخوّف الناس منهاء وبها قريتان حستتان*» با فواكه وخيرات 
وهما الطيرة والسواصء шй»‏ بلادها بقاقون وهى oT‏ ]68[ البلاد الصفدديّة طولا . 

× العمل السابع مرج بنى عاص وبه ولايتان: اللجُون Povey‏ فاللجون Ж‏ قد ء 
وهو قاعدة المرج وهو من عشير يمنء وحكذلك جيع مرج بنى عاص » وبه مقام الخليل 
enl‏ عليه السلام من المزارات» وبه مصطبة السلطارن e‏ وخان dee‏ يأوى إليه 
co LAM‏ وامّا جنين” فار قديم أيضاء ӘБ e y‏ سيل عظيم oll‏ لا يكاد يوجد مثله 
فى الحسن وكثرة المياه وبه سوق كير » وبالمرج 553 ОА‏ هى عمدة УАЙ‏ الصفديّة 
فى СУЫ)‏ صحكرّزعين والفولة وها قلعة حسنة » ونين وجملها مقام Lao‏ الكلى صاحب 
سول الله АЙ peo‏ عليه ls‏ ورضى عنه من المزارات المقصودة» Ж odds‏ بريد درب 
pla‏ ومصر لا يكاد من البريديّة» وفى كل يوم ж‏ على جنين” من АЗ‏ والمسافرين 

«rally وأهأها منسو بون إلى الخير‎ Hla العمل الثامن ولاية الناصرة وى بلاد‎ XT 
e والناصرة بلدة قدعة عبرانيّة تسمّى ساعير وهى مذكورة فى التوراة» يقال إِنَّ‎ 
عيسى إن ميم صلی الله عليه وسل ظهر منها ونشأ فہا ونصره الحواريو :1 بما ولذلك‎ 
Дэ سمت بالناصرة» وبها حمّام قديم به جُرن كبير يقال ]9 عيسى صلى الله عليه‎ 
عليه‎ [6] АДАЛ عليها السلام من‎ GY  ةراشبلا اغتسل منهء والمقام الذى هو موضع‎ 
الزيرة» وبه جماعة من الرهبان وعبّاد النصارى‎ Аай  مالسلا السلام* بعيسى عليه‎ 
ell يتعسدون فه» وبالكنيسة التى تحت جامعها مودان كبيرانء وقد عمل المكان زاوية‎ 


! MS. |з. 3 [aie] 3 MS. جينين‎ * [ste.] 
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للفقراء Rae M‏ 188 حصل به اجتاع وتمل فيه سباع للفقراء عرق العمود > يظهر 
Ji‏ 043 ولتصارى اعتقاد فى ذلك العمود كلل من قصده منهم اجتهد أن it‏ من 
العمود cla‏ وأهل الناصرة كانوا فى زمن قسطنطين مفتاح دين النصرانيّة وأساسه, e‏ 
فى هذا الزمن راس عشير عن »کا dal oi‏ كف ركنا ty‏ عشير قيس » وبلاد الناصرة 
قرية فرعون Yes! dU) sh‏ يعرف له بان * ‘ به مغارة 6 معدودة فى AE‏ 
الدنياء S‏ الأمير SH‏ العارف ناصر Gall‏ بن العجلوق ST‏ دخلها Y S]‏ يعرف 
Yab Lalis‏ وعرضا وارتفاعاء eis‏ م هدر هواء» وعلى JUS‏ الداخل قور 
رومانبة* نواويس » قبل Ui]‏ فوق الألفء peih‏ دخلوها delas‏ نحو ثلائين فقطموا 
نحو ميل ثم فزعوا من طنى* المشاعل واليرة بعد ذلك» فرجعواء وذكروا أنهم وحدوا ' 
مها من الوطاويط مالا pede,‏ 87( مقدار الدجاج وأحكبرء وقيل V‏ تصل إلى تحت 
مدينة aie, «5 poll‏ ذلك بريدء وللناس lie‏ حكايات ؛ ؛ 5 pgs Lidl JR‏ 

>| مقدار gosl a»‏ فقط »٠و‏ سلاد الناصرة [Ta]‏ قرية | eh la:‏ أخضر 
cory 5, ples Йй лы pa‏ وبالناصرة والرينة Ф 8 о, dele‏ 
جماعة على Ab ub‏ مستحسنة . 

× العمل التاسع ولاية الشاغورين ومعلياء فشاغور Lindl‏ جبل به sS‏ عامرة 
كثيرة الخير » наси‏ عن به ыб oy oe‏ لا عل iios‏ 
Р‏ الله تعالى ء وشاغور lue‏ به بلاد عامرة وبه زيت «бе‏ وبقرية 
كابول مقام أولاد .يعقوب عليه السلام من المزارات المشهورة المعظمةء LLG fy‏ فلها 
حصن I‏ به القاضى « وبلادها جال . وقرية з АЫЛ‏ بها مياه BF‏ وإشجار 
سفرجل ДЇЎ‏ ‹ ومنها جبل الزابود يُشرف على صفد МЕ у‏ حوله قرى كثيرة الفواكهء 
وبهنه العاملة قلمة О ДУ‏ حصن حيّد فتحه الملك AUD‏ « وبوادى القرين Owls‏ 
وطواحين وفواكه АБЫ)‏ وار عختلغة مختلفة » وأهل هذه البلاد ve‏ حاحكيية دوز (оз‏ 
Atl оу‏ ويمتقدون التناسخ ولا يمتقدون صلاة ولا eee elas‏ 
ولا بعتا ولا bus‏ ويستحلون الحارم من التكح والأكل OM o6 eo ай,‏ ولم 


1 MS. di. 2 MS. .باق‎ з Margm. Text has 51. 

‘Marked 125 in text. SMS. asb gye * Margin. Text has 4131. 

7 [вўс.] 

* Thus the text, and the modern form of the name. In Q 158 the word is unpointed, but the 
editors quote the reading النعية‎ from another source. This reading is tacitly accepted by 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes 122. 

* © 154 412. 
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33H‏ بر ویشربون ES‏ ويكحون الحارم ولا يغتسلون من جنابة » و زرعون الشيشة 
المسكرة فى prb]‏ قرية يقال ها الزابودء ويمتصرون GS eim SFI‏ عنده مخازن» dy‏ 
غالب السنين Дей‏ إلبهم ملك الأمراء ‏ إذا كان ديّنا - من ,ریق iE, b>‏ 
عليهم القسامة M ss] 2 1, ла Yd‏ إلا أن معاملة S»‏ القوم فى eJ‏ 
ol pd‏ وا لأخذ والعطاء جمّدة موئوق о» Y [le]‏ فى КОЕ‏ 

Sle وكفر‎ edad} الآ نكف ركنا وملحة‎ Wary ab العمل الماش ولاية‎ хш 
By » كان بها ثلثائة حسام‎ S| فهى من المدن القدعة العظيمة الشأنء يقال‎ XS ab Ub 
حلوة فى الدنباء ودوژها‎ ЕПА مستطيلة على شاطىء البحيرة المنسوبة إليهاء ويقال‎ 
تتكتنفها ؛‎ JU » JU RE نحو يوم وطولها | عشر ميلا وهو بريد كامل » وعرضها‎ 
زغ‎ Rub يصب فى‎ Go الأغوار‎ GA ЈУ ولا‎ Te] ومنها يخرج‎ 
ab السلام فى مجيرة‎ Де قبر سلهان بن داود‎ 0] Јаз » لوط‎ ms المعروفة‎ Py 
مشہد‎ Coda y ثىء غریب كثير»‎ WES) وبطبريّة من الحصون والأبداج‎ 
UL وها‎ e الله عنہم‎ ө» طالب‎ alo بن على‎ lic ул. 
من الرياح والبلاغم‎ em. » مها مياه سخنة تنبع من الأرض‎ ЫЛА Д العدودة من‎ 
والدماميل* والقروح والجرب والاستسقاء وغير ذلك ومن ترهل البدن ومن إفراط‎ 
Lie pall [88] ويقصدها الناس . وكذلك الحقة التى بأطراف هذا العمل على‎ e العالة‎ 
alin عليه السلام » والقربة وقف على‎ Cand وبهذا العمل قرية حظين بها قبر نى الله‎ 
ومضيف الواردين من‎ Elo خبز ودشيشة‎ ool dal وبه ساط‎ cdg pty وخدّام‎ {шл وله‎ 
сёй .كنت‎ ЫА,» والأعيانء ويأق الناس للزيارة من سائر النواحى لا سيا‎ SW 
5 Gil as o deg ec ар e rct digg d 
فك‎ sl Ub» ثم قال‎ ٠ فجرج شيخ مهيب حسن فقلت «أنت نی ألله 2„ ؟ » فقال نعم‎ 
4 pa ويدعو فقا تكأنَ خطيب‎ 809 „аё dele) خطيى الخطيب‎ Ob وأحبك‎ 
نعم ولكن أنت خطيب النى صلى الله عليه و.‎ JUS خطببك أيضا‎ Йу عنده عودة فقلت‎ 
а لا تحاو من جاعة من‎ ESAS هذا العمل مدينة‎ ду. حدثنی بغرائب‎ ү 
Чеш» مقام أولاد‎ ESTAS › وأرباب الكشوف فهى معدن الصالحين وموطن الأولياءء‎ 
مقدّمو‎ CS السلام من المزارات المشهورة » الدماء 43 مستجاب وخدّامه صالحون» وبكف‎ 
وبقربها مكان يعرف‎ eheh رأس قيس أهل فتن‎ Ру طبلخانات‎ sll Sol 2a 


1 Added in margin. з Restored from D 211. 
3 Margin. Text has .والدمامل‎ «р 219 jli, 
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طوف به قرى Ulam‏ وبه o»‏ تعرف مرج الغرق مجتمع فا oll‏ ولیس ها oF‏ 
Ob‏ تلك الأرض بين جال cle Mat‏ وف الشتاء eet‏ فبا من الأمطار [8b]‏ ماء عظيم 
کی US > "TET 0 ares‏ جف منها Ube‏ زرعوه کا Uni,‏ 
أهل مصرء وبهذا العمل جيل الطور ‏ عليه حصن بديع وبه حص نكوكب » وبالبطوف 
مقام A‏ بر وقبره» وبالرومة قبر روبيل [وهو] өлай, УШР‏ الهود والمسلمون, AB des‏ 
pling‏ الشيخ على KI‏ بترعان » وبه قرية البحيرة بها مقام عظيم ء عليه مهابة» يقصد 
للزيارة » والدعاء .به مستحابء فهذه الولايات الصفديّة „АМР,‏ 

att, XIV‏ فصفد مدينة لا باس VIXI de‏ ليست على Das) OF‏ كان خلاصتا 
leas‏ الغريب ثم ui‏ عليه uio‏ يسيرء تم زيد فيه تلفيقاً بلا تراتيب . 

قال بعض ДА]‏ الظرف فى مقام المطاية واللطف حين А‏ عنها وقيل alid‏ 
Ce‏ : صفد» وما أدراك ما صفد » مدينة الحزن والتكدء والفقر والحسد > eh‏ 
والكتدة عيشها cad ad‏ وكان مرها ув «ъй ci a‏ 
ә А. slyly Jal à ЈУ‏ سول وسوا غا (by edgy Feks «dye‏ 
معدن الفضول» فرحتها ثلاثة : واد فى الدرك الأسفل , ويدان كالساك الأعزل e‏ وحواكير 
عن ЛУУ үле‏ « وتجائيها DIRAS LAE‏ جامع » ‹ وحمّام بلا ماء ليس لكلاب [9а]‏ 
عن مصنعه مانع » وأسطحته لا ER‏ من الشوارع» خيرها من جل » ومواشيها سر ية 
العطب ..وكثير فيها الحسد» وقليل فما الذهب ‹ وجامعها بلا ميضاة للطهارة » ومسلخها 
oy‏ الظير من القذارةء وى مفرّقة العارة» فى «Se ul‏ وف المخرب (Se‏ 
واللغضوب у Freeh pyle‏ للإقامة فى أ AUS‏ .والضالون من الدروز والرافضة فى غالب 
أطرافها e‏ أحسن ЛЫЦ»‏ سفر طويل » من ذهب إليه خجل بالفداة والأصيل » وعند 
خروجه من حرّه إلى اطواء Je gl‏ ‹ يقول [هل] إلى مرد من Ја‏ » لامدرسة ولا رباط» 
ولا محل BY‏ ولا МЫЙ‏ من دخلها حزن وضاق صدره» ومن خرج مها فرح وسر 
ce‏ ويكنى من البرهان ‹ WET‏ بيت الأحزان» يعقوب عليه السلام فما لفرط حزنه ذهب 
co rad‏ ويوسف عليه QUI‏ أ فى ال قل جد من уй d‏ ا باب ولا ar‏ 
وغالب بيوتها Sca‏ على القبورء ولا بها ذو مال حزيل » ولا من ote‏ على نوائب الدهم 
لحن Т гылы‏ 
شعر де‏ بحت لا شك o‏ * هام نكل ناحية عقاب 

Vy انلصفت‎ Y, ДЕ ҮЕ ДИ مهلا‎ Ji, «obe YI تل‎ «JE oa 


ims. .مأذنة‎ 
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خاوت [9b]‏ من تحمل فيا وصفت » تتفوّه s. Leary r$. «кезе‏ 
ا s y or Yi‏ مظن АБУ‏ ول oos] pes ele ME‏ ودن 
الأخار s‏ هلا ذكرت ميدانها الذى ууз‏ رمد cpl‏ » ويّرى من به مم Kell‏ 
ery‏ طرفه من أن إلى أن ؟ أنسيت هواعها اللطف » وماءها m «ЫА‏ كان 
الف رتم من يع o ys; HAY‏ إلا لطلب المغاء ؟ هلا ككرت أقساها: ДАЛИ‏ 
علهاء lee (Sols‏ والمشار إلمها > تحمل إلى TIN «oll‏ إلى ملوك الزمان ؟ هلا 
دكرت التين المارونى » والليين العثروفى» والعسل الشقينى والكرملى» والتقاح الأحمر «ul‏ 
هلا ذكرت الساتورة» Curie,‏ المأثورة » وحازون* البرج الكبيرء وكيف الفارس من 
أسفله إلى أعلاه يسير ؟ أنسيت رياض ОЗЫ‏ وما عن Ditty « "Ae te Las Blas‏ 
ous oe‏ ف الستحر من نغات أطارها ؟ هلا ذكرت ?50 «(ЫН‏ 
ومصطبتها اللطيفة » ومنظرها الذى يشرح الصدرء ويّرَى من به الب والبحر ء um‏ 
عن لني أن ee‏ أنسيت бу‏ الدجاج» وماءها СК‏ وسفح 
олоод Ый‏ > وما يظهر به من їл) AT‏ هلا ككرت مغارة نی ERES‏ 
Е]‏ جلى اطموم وتزيل الكروب» وقد شاع بلا ارتياب» ol [10а]‏ الدعاء فہا tola‏ 
أنست Ай‏ ]2[ وكنعان » وكف bpd‏ الأولباء oL‏ ؟ هلا ipo зу о‏ ونزهته , 
ومقام الكويس وببجته » وحسّامها الجديد » وعين الساحة الى هى بيت القصيد ؟ ш]‏ 
ما قال شرف gull‏ حسين بن JLI‏ 
شعر صفد وطنى Ling‏ وَطرى )85( صفدا ونل المطر 
باد ما Дз S‏ فى طب هوى رطب عطر 
تخو YE‏ لصحتها وا نور مثل alll‏ 

فولى [...]* وهو يقول : هيات л‏ مد مادو عر 
ela‏ 

RV‏ کان حصنها من أجل حصون Zoi)‏ وأمنعهاء وأشدّها ضررا على المسلمين 
وأشنعها » وان بها طائفة يقال ها الداوية » نار موقدة «з‏ غربان فرسان» مُعدون 
لغارات على «ОЦ‏ تصل غاراتهم من حهة دمشق إلى داريا وما يلبها » ومن А‏ بست 
paul‏ إلى كرك ونواحيماء ә‏ الله Se‏ وجل فتحها على يد السلطان املك AUB!‏ 
سرس رمه الله dis‏ فى رابع pte‏ شوال سنة SUL, ony p‏ مد أن зушы‏ 
g » dh gb‏ على الحصن هذه الباشورة البرّانية » ونصب К е‏ فىكنيسته وجعلها 

1 [5io.] *MS. .حلوزون‎ ° [eic.] * [sie] 


5 À name appears to have been omitted here. 
VOL. XV. PART 3. 36 
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Cae‏ والمساء بالحصن كثير » فى آبار وصهاريح لا Ж,‏ فرغ » وبه ماء ينيع فى مكان 
يعرف بالساتورة معدودة من NF‏ الدنياء عتمقها مائة وعشيرة أخرع [10b]‏ فى عرض 
2 أذرع بالنجار مكب ge‏ مرمة هندسية من 3-1 Le США Jos‏ حل 
سرياق رکب فيه "OU‏ خش » e‏ كل وأحدة نحو gly‏ & ماء d$,‏ وصلت 5 
إلى الماء وصلت الأخر ی إلى des « Sul ul‏ راس SI‏ ماعدان Oso Ate суе‏ 
وأصابع » e Giu‏ فى حلقة АЛЫ‏ الملانة » وتحذ.ها الكقان Seats‏ الماء إلى حوض . 
وهذا الماء نبع .)06 عمق all‏ بها Ыз or‏ 
Су‏ تنم بناء الماشورة أمى السلطان أن يعمل برج غريب فى وسط КАЙ‏ يعرف 
برج All‏ ووصفه بصفات عظيمةء > £g‏ هذا البرج مائة وعشرون ذراعاء وقطره 
سبعون eos‏ وهو ثلاث طبقات : مساكن وتخازن ومنافع وطاحون يدور tle Fay SEV‏ 
جع يكنى لمن يكون فى هذا البرج طول الول » وله حلزون дё‏ درج مشا يسع EW‏ 
فرسان 5 ма‏ منه WAT‏ إلى سطحه . 
Jus.‏ المرمّة بغال معلات 2 -210 1M8. JU. D‏ 
should be amended accordingly.‏ ىر MB. Эһ „.. D 210 Gh‏ 3 
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Studies in Islamic Metal Work—IV! 
By D. 8. Rice 


1. A box made for Aydemir al-Aghrafi 


CYLINDRICAL brass box then belonging to the collection of Mme Delort 

de Gléon (and now in the Louvre, Inv. No. 7438) was shown at the 

Exhibition of Muslim Art held in Paris in 1903. It was briefly described in 

the catalogue * and the Arabic inscriptions which decorate it were published 

by M. Sobernheim.? But, to the best of my knowledge, no illustrations of this 
box have so far been reproduced.* 

It measures 15 cm. in diameter and, when covered with its lid, has & height 
of 17-6 cm. The tubular box itself is 12-3 cm. high and the lower, upright part 
of the lid rises a further 3-3 cm. above it (Pls. I-II). The upper diameter of the 
lid, which is bevelled all round, measures 10-5 cm. (РІ. II, a). The lid fits 
snugly over a metal ring (15 mm. wide) which projects 6 mm. above the mm 
of the box, to which it is soldered on the inside (Fig. 1). 











All the outer surfaces of the box (including those of the lid and the base) are 
covered with decorations which were origmally inlaid with silver and gold. 
The décor is organized as follows. Round the cylindrical body of the box runs 
a large band (8 cm. wide) which is cut into two equal panels (PL I) by two large 


1 This series of articles, in which I propose to make known unpublished or inadequately 
published specimens, is to provide the basis for a handbook of early Islamic metal work. For 
previous instalments of these Studies, which will be referred to henceforth as SIMW., see I, 
BSOAS., xiv, 8; 1, BSOAS., xv, 1; III, BSOAS, xv, 2. Unless otherwise specified, all the 
photographs and drawings in this series are the work of this writer. My thanks are due to the 
Central Research Fund of the University of London for supporting this projeot. 

aG. Migeon, M. van Berchem, and Cl. Huart, Hxposition des arts musulmans. Catalogue 
descriptif, Paris, 1903, p. 30, No. 167. 

3 M. Sobernheim, ‘ Arabische Gefdssinschriften ', in ZDPV., xxviii, 1905, pp. 184-5. 

^ Iam indebted to Mr. J. David-Weill, Keeper of Islamic Antiquities in the Musée du Louvre, 
for permission to publish this exhibit, and to Mrs. M. Hours for the facilities granted to me in 
the Laboratory of the Museum. 
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polylobed medallions (Pl. IT). This central band is bordered by two narrow 
bands of inscriptions (2 cm. wide), of which one decorates the tubular part of 
thelid. Small, round shields filled with whorls divide each of the narrow bands 
into four equal sections. The bevel of the lid is similarly divided into four 
sections and the upper surface is covered by а radiating inscription grouped 
round a heraldic shield (Pl. ПІ, a). The bottom of the box is covered by 
a decorative design which also includes a heraldic shield (PI. ТШ, b). i 

The epigraphic décor consists of two texts of which the shorter (а) decorates 
the lid and the longer (b) occupies two narrow bands, (i) on the lid and (ii) on 
the box proper. They read as follows :— 


BE الأشرفى‎ ral бый الخدوى‎ ОШ الأشرف العالى المولوى‎ sat (а) 
الحروسة‎ ДА дә „АЙ (sie) 4 الماك‎ 


(a) ‘ The Most Noble and High Excellency (maqarr) our Lord, the Royal and 
Well-served, ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir al-Ashraft, Governor of the Noble Province of 
Aleppo, may it be protected.’ 


atl () (b)‏ الأشمرف JU‏ المولوى ه الأميرى الكيرى ١ه‏ لعالمى العاملى العادلى 
o ДИ‏ ى المشيرى о ЗЇ isl‏ 
ЫХ Gi)‏ الظهيرى الكافلى الكاه ملى uel‏ النظائى Toll ей‏ الخدوى 
pel Syl‏ اله شرف BE‏ المملكة Aa Us EU‏ 


(b) (1-0) ‘The Most Noble and High Excellency (maqarr), our Lord, the 
Great Amir, the Wise, the Governing, the Just, the Administrator, the Counsel, 
the Helper, the Rescuer, the Deputy, the Protector (kafili and kafili), the Perfect, 
the Shelter, the Regent, the Popular, the Royal, the Well-served, ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir 
al-Ashrafi, Governor of the Noble Province of Aleppo, may it be protected.’ 


Aydemir al-Ashrafi is a well known amir. He was & mamluk of Anük, a son 
of sultan Muhammad ibn Qala'ün, and became dewadàr under al-Malik 
an-Nasir Hasan. Не held several governorships: once at Bira, on the 
Euphrates, twice at Tripoli, and once at Aleppo. He also held several posts at 
Cairo, where he died in 776/1374, over 70 years of age.? 

In 773/1371 Aydemir changed places with the Governor of Aleppo, 
Ishiqtemir al-Maridini, who was posted to Tripoli. But Ishiqtemir did not find 
the change to his liking and contrived to return to the more important post at 
Aleppo before a year had elapsed. Aydemir again became Governor of Tripoli, 
where he erected the Madrasa Khatiniya, which bears a long wagf inscription 
giving his name and the name of his wife, and quondam slave, Arghiin. This 


1 On the difference between kafili and А270 soo SIMW., I, BSOAS., xiv, 3, p. 565, n. 2. 

3 For biographical references, of. L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, Oxford, 1938, p.85; ٠ 
Q. Wiot, Les biographies du Manhal Saft (== Mém. de l'Institut d'Egypte, vol. xix), Cairo, 1932, 
р. 86, No. 598. 
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inscription is dated 775/1373." Shortly afterwards Aydemir was recalled to 
Cairo. 

А. great deal of confusion has been caused by the presence in Syria, at the 
same time, of a namesake of Aydemir who was also called ‘Izz ad-din. This 
amir ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir agh-Shaikhi was a mamlük of al-Malik an-Nàgir and 
was twice Governor of Hama. He died at Aleppo in 773/1371.* In his chronicle 
(пра? al-ghumr fi abng al-‘umr, Ibn Hajar mistakenly attributed the brief 
period of governorship of Aleppo in 4.E. 773 to Aydemir agh-Shaikhi, 
ex-Governor of Hamà.? But in his bibliographical dictionary, the same author, 
Ibn Hajar, says that Aydemir ad-Dawadar was Governor of Aleppo before 
taking Ishiqtemir’s place at Tripoli.* Ibn Habib, Maqrizi, and Ibn Taghribirdi 
all state that the Governor of Aleppo, between two tenures of office of 





Fie. 2.—Aydemir’s blazon. 


Tshiqtemir al-Máridini, was Aydemir ad-Dawadar.® Particular weight is added 
to this evidence by the assertion of Ibn ash-Shihna (d. 815/1412-3), the historian 
of Aleppo, who witnessed the events which he described: ‘In this year 
(А.н. 773) ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir ad-Dawadar was appointed to the governorship of 
Aleppo in place of Ishigtemtr and the latter took Aydemir's place as Governor of 
Tripoli. * The people of Aleppo nicknamed him Salam ‘Alaikum because of his 
proclivity to hail passers-by with this greeting before they had time to pay 
their respects to him." 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that the box in the Musée du Louvre was 
made for ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir al-Ashrafi ad-Dawadar, nicknamed Salim 


1M. Sobernhemm, OIA., Syrie du Nord, Cairo, 1909, pp. 114-19. 

? of. Wiet, op. oit., р. 86, No. 596, and M. Sobernheim, CIA., Syrie, p. 119. 

3 of. MS., BM. Add. 7321, fo. 2 r and 6 r. 

* Ibn Hajar, ad-durar al-kimina, Hyderabad, a.n. 1348, i, p. 429, No. 1127. 

5 of, the references collected by M. Sobernheim in CIA., Syrie, p. 119 ; also Ibn Taghribirdi, 
Gn-nujüm az-zühira, ed. W. Popper, Berkeley, 1932, vol. v, pp. 216, 282. 

* Quoted by Raghib at-Tabbakh, inbà' an-nubala', Aleppo, 1928, ii, p. 450. 

? of. Ibn Taghribirdi, op. cit., v, p. 282. 
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‘Alaikum, Governor of Aleppo and for two periods Governor of Tripoli. 
Furthermore, there can be no doubt that it was made during his short tenure of 
office in 773/1371, for this was the only time when he was entitled to style 
himself hafil al-mamlaka ash-sharifa bi halab. 

The epigraphic text on the lid of the box (PL III, a, and p. 490, a) is identical 
with the opening sentence of the long waqf inscription from Tripoli dated two 
years later, А.н. 775. But there is a discrepancy in the coats of arms which 
accompany the two texts. 

The four blazons which decorate Aydemir’s box consist of three-fielded 
shields, the middle field showing а cup charged with а napkin and the lower 
one а red cup; the upper field is blank (Pls. IT, IIT, a—5, Fig. 2). The three 
blazons which appear over some of the windows in the Madrasa Khatiniya at 
Tripoli, built by the same amir in д.н. 775, are said to contain only one cup on 
the central field. 

This irregularity is not unique. Similar inconsistencies can be noted among 
the blazons of Aydemir’s contemporary and rival—Ishiqtemir al-Maridini. 
We possess several examples of Ishiqtemir’s coat of arms which can be grouped 
in chronological order. 

(1) A public fountain at Aleppo dated 771/1369,? 
(i) a basin in the Leningrad Hermitage,® 

(їп) a candlestick base in the Oppenheim Collection,* 

(iv) a complete candlestick in the Museo Artistico Industriale, Rome.’ 

The inscriptions on the last three objects refer to Ishiqtemir as al-mansüri 
and ав kafl al-mamaltk bish-sha’m and must have been made, as Professor Mayer 
has shown, between Rabi‘ I, 782, and Safar 783 (= 5th June, 1380, and end of 
May, 1381), for only during that short period was he entitled to combine these 
two styles. 

In the first three instances the blazon of Ishiqtemir consists of a cup on the 
central field of a three-fielded shield ; the remaining two fields are blank. In the 
fourth instance the blazons are somewhat different. 

The candlestick which they adorn once belonged to the collection of the 
Jesuit Kircher and its inscriptions were first published by M. A. Lanci in 1846.9 
Lanci misread the name of the amir as Sugaim and this reading was rejected 
in 1876 by Amari, who suggested the readings Asgim, Isgim, ог Usqim, which 
were equally wrong." Finally, in 1903, Sobernheim read the texts correctly and 

1 L. A. Mayer, op. cit., p. 85. For this reason, no doubt, they were not identified as the blazons 
of the amir for whom the box in the Louvre was made (of. 1bid., p. 86). 

? of, ibid., p. 125. 

? L. A. Mayer, New Material for Mamluk Heraldry, Jerusalem, 1037, p. 9. 

t Idem, Saracenic Heraldry, р. 126. 

5 For a reproduction of this candlestiok, cf. L. Serra, Il R. Museo Artistico industriale di Roma, 
Rome, 1934, pl. 24, a. 

* M. A. Lanai, T'raiiaio delle simboliche rappresentanze arabiche, Paris, 1846, vol ii, p. 86, 
pl. xxxv. 


7M. Amari, ‘ Desorizione di lavori orientali con iscrizioni arebiche esposti nel Museo Artistioo 
e Industriale di Roma,’ in Bolletino Italiano degli Studis Orientali, 1876-7, p. 124 Ё 
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identified the amir for whom the work had been made as Ishiqtemir al-Máridini.! 
But all these writers omitted to mention the coats of arms which decorate the 
candlestick, ала they were not included in the armorial roll of Professor Mayer's 
Saracenic Heraldry. | 

There are pairs of blazons on the socket, the neck, and the base of the 
candlestick in the Museo Artistico Industriale, and they show a cup on the 
upper and middle field of a three-fielded shield ; the lower field is blank (Fig. 3). 
The titles given to Ishiqtemir on this work are identical with those recorded on 
the candlestick-base in the Oppenheim collection and on the Leningrad bowl 





Fro. 3.—Ishiqtemir’s blazon. 


It is difficult to find a satisfactory reason for the apparent changes in the 
blazons of these two amirs. The third quarter of the 14th century witnessed 
the appearance of the type of blazons called ' composite ',* and it might be 
tempting to explain the changes in the coats of arms of Ishiqtemir and Aydemir 
as transitional phenomena. But, whereas such an explanation might possibly 
be valid in the case of Ishiqtemir’s blazons, it cannot account for the fact that 
the blazons on Aydemir’s box, made in A.H. 773, are ‘ composite ' while those 
of his madrasa at Tripoli (erected two years later) are ‘simple’. In this case 
it might be argued that the blazons of the Madrasa Khatiniya are placed ‘ over 
the lintel of each of the three windows ’ 3 and do not, strictly speaking, accompany 
the founder's inscription, which is placed over the door,‘ and that perhaps they 
are not his blazons at all. Except in опе—во far purely hypothetical—instance 
(SIMW., I, .م‎ 567 £.) there is no support for the theory that some Mamluk 
amirs may have sported more than one kind of blazon.’ The suggestion that 


1 M. Sobernheim, * Arabische Gefassinschriften ’, pp. 200 ff. 

* of. L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, pp. 29 f. 

3 of. ibid., p. 85. 4 cf. М. Sobernheim, OIA., Syrie, pl. xii. 

* It is possible, however, that they changed their coat of arms upon becoming sultans, of. 
Saracenic Heraldry, p. 144 (2). 
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the emblems on Aydemir's box and on Ishiqtemir’s candlestick have been 
tampered with, at à later date, must also be rejected after & careful examination 
of the originals. The solution of this strange little problem must, therefore, 
remain in abeyance for the time being. 

We can now resume the examination of Aydemir’s box. It is interesting to 
note the strictly controlled layout of the décor, which is illustrated schematically 
in Fig. 4. When placed correctly, the small roundels which divide the epigraphic 
band on the lid (a-d) come to be situated exactly above the roundels in the 
lower band (2—2). Two composite ogival arches on the lid are situated above 





Fie. 4.—Schema of Aydemir’s box. 


the crowns of the trees which occupy the centres of the large panels. (PL I.) 
The roundels on the bevel of the lid (а—8) are placed above the centres of the 
sections created by roundels a-d. The text of the long circular inscription begins 
above one of the large polylobed medallions (A) and finishes underneath the 
second medallion (B) (Fig. 4, 1-8). When the lid is in this position the heraldic 
shield on it (Pl. III, a) is parallel to the last section but one of the text (Fig. 4, 7) 
which includes Aydemir’s name. It is clear, therefore, that the panel shown in 
Fig. 5 represents the front, and that in Fig. 6 the back, of the box. 

Tt is not likely that the box was originally provided with a hinge and hasp. 
The arches which cut into the epigraphic band on the lid have, it is true, the 
shape which could have been filled by such attachments; but they are fully 
inlaid and it is improbable that their décor was covered up. Furthermore, at 
least one example of a box with similar arch-decorations on its lid and without 
either hinge or hasp is known.’ The holes which now E Aydemir's box 
(РІ. T) seem to be a later addition. 


1 of. G. Migeon, L'exposition des arts musulmans, Paris, 1903, pl. 21, a. 
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Ewer OF AL-MALIK AN-Nàsimg AHMAD. Harart COLLECTION, CAIRO. 
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DETAIL OF EWER ON Prate IV. 
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PLATE VI. 





Photograph by courtesy of the V. de A. Museum 


EWER OF THE WIFE OF SULTAN QàvTBAY. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
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Pirate VII. 





BASIN MADE BY AHMAD AL-Fagin AL-ISTANBŪLĪ. Harart COLLECTION, CAIRO. 
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Pirate VIII. 





CANDLESTICK WITH THE TITLES OF ÀÁYDEMIR AL-AsHRAFI. TÜRK VE ISLAM 
EskERLERI MÜZESI, ISTANBUL. 
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Pirate IX. 





PERSIAN-CAUCASIAN CANDLESTICK, TURK ve ISLAM ESERLERI MÜZESI, 
ISTANBUL. 
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PLATE X. 





INLAID BOWL. MUSEO NAZIONALE, FLORENCE. 


BSOAS. XV] 
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The décor of the two oblong panels on the body of the box deserves special 
attention (Figs. 5-6). The designs in both panels are very similar, but not 
identical. In the centre of each composition is & leafy, fruit-bearing tree— 
perhaps an orange tree. Both panels show a lion chasing another quadruped. 
In the front panel the quarry is a short-horned gazelle, which turns its head 
towards the pursuing lion ; a bird in flight is seen on either side of the tree. In 





Fra. 6.—Rear panel of box. 


the rear panel (Fig. 6) the quadruped has no horns, and its head is facing 
forward; only one bird is included in the composition. In both panels the 
background is packed tightly with luxuriant lotus flowers, peonies, and small 
five-petalled flowers (perhaps morning glories) all closely related to the Chinese 
models from which they derive," but the distribution of the floral elements is 


1 For a discussion of these floral decorative elemente, cf. J. A. Pope, Fourteenth-century 
Blue-and-White (Freer Gallery of Art Occasional Papers, ii, 1), Washington, 1952, pp. 37-9, 
and pl. A. 
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not identical in the two panels. Ап analysis of the motifs calls for some 
comment. 

Animals of the chase pursued by felines are a stock motif of Islamic metal 
work. Compositions including a tree in the centre between groups of animals 
have venerable antecedents in the art of the Near East. For the early Islamic 
period it is enough to recall the magnificent floor-mosaic discovered in the 
Umayyad Palace at Khirbat Mafjar. For an example nearer in time to 
Aydemir’s box one may refer to a Mamluk silk, made for a Malik an-Nasir, of 
which fragments are preserved at the Victoria and Albert Museum,? and in the 
Arab Museum, Cairo.? 

The use of trees as decorative motifs without any particular functional 
purpose is rarely encountered on metal work. The finest example known to me 
occurs on a superb, and hitherto unpublished, ewer in the Harari collection 
(No. 173) (PL IV).* The neck of this vessel, which bears the name and titles 
of al-Malik an-Nàsir Ahmad, who died in 748/1342, is decorated with a band of 





Fre. 7.—Muhammad ibn Kitbugha's blazon. 


ornamental swaying trees interspersed with lotus flowers whose stalks are drawn 
in loops round the trunks of the trees (PL V). А similar composition decorates 
the lower part of the ewer’s body. 

Other examples of the use of the tree motif are all later in date than 
Aydemir’s box. Rigidly rendered trees decorate a rather uninspired ewer made 
for the spouse of Sultan Qaytbay (873-903/1468-1495), in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Pl. VI) and also appear on the inner and outer bottom of 
& basin made for the same lady, in the Harari collection. The motif recurs in 


1 For a colour reproduction, of. R. W. Hamilton, ‘A Mosaio Carpet of Umayyad date at 
Khirbat al Mafjar ', ın QDAP., xiv, 1950, pl. xlvi. 

‘cf. A. R. Guest, ‘ Further Arabic Insoriptions on Textiles (IL), in JEAS., 1923, pp. 405-7, 
pl v; А. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Muhammadan Textiles of the Medieval Period, London, 1924, 
pp. 40-1, pl. x. 

з Zaki Muhammad Hasan, at-tagwir ‘ind al-‘arab, Cairo, 1942, fig. on p. 155. 

4 The dimenmons of this ewer are: height 30 cm., maximum diameter 18:5 om. It is mentioned 
in G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, Cairo, 1930, Appendix, No. 209. 

5 A lateral view of this basın is reproduced in SIMW., I, in BSOAS., xiv, 3, pl. 11. 
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& somewhat schematic form and without inlays on an unpublished basin made 
by Ahmad al-Faqih al-Istanbüli, in the Harari collection (No. 35) (Pl. VIL, a-5).: 
It is also found on а number of unpublished metal works which bear European 
coats of arms but which were probably all made in Near Eastern workshops in 
the second half of the 15th century: (i) a small bowl in the collection of 
Mr. J. Pozzi, Paris, (ii) a tray in the Museo Nazionale, Florence (No. 350 C), 
(iii) a tray in possession of Messrs. E. Hindamian, Paris. A beautifully balanced 
design with trees also appears on a small bowl in the Museo Nazionale, Florence, 
which will be described below (Pl. X). 

A very characteristic lotus flower, strongly reminiscent of the Chinese 
prototype from which it is derived, became very popular in nearly all the 





Fa. 8.—Muhammad ibn Qala’iin’s candlestick, detail. 


Islamic fine arts in the 14th century. In metal work it first appears on Mamluk 
work made under Muhammad ibn Qalü'ün (1293-1341) in Syria and Egypt. 
Elegant, slender blooms of lotus flowers decorate the large medallions of a tray 
made for Muhammad ibn Kitbugha (made before 702/1302) in the Harari 
collection (No. 11) (Fig. 7).2 Similar flowers decorate a candlestick base made 
for Muhammad ibn Qalà'ün in the Museo Artistico Industriale at Rome 
(Fig.8), and the ewer made for an-Nàsir Ahmad, mentioned above (Pl. V). 
But on the metal work made during the reign of al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha‘ban 


1 The dimensions of this brass basin are: height 17 om., upper diameter 40 om. The name of 
the maker (Pl. VII, b) is erroneously given as Ibrahim ibn Ahmad Istanbiili in G. Wiet, Objets 
en cuivre, р. 260, No. 484. The inscription reads:  ىلوبنطسالا المعلم اعد الفقيه‎ 

з For a partial photograph of this tray, of. L. A. Mayer, Saracenic Heraldry, pl. xxii, 3. 

з For the inscriptions on this oandlestiok see M. Amari, op. ot., pp. 122 ff. 
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(754—-778/1353-1377) and thereafter, the flowers are less graceful and less 
realistic. On Aydemir’s box the lotus flowers are adipose and heavy, and have 
lost much of their elegance. 

Another development which сап be noted in Mamluk metal work of the 
14th century is the gradual elimination of the background. The elements of the 
decorative designs are stretched to the utmost so as to leave hardly any spaces 
between them. This is well illustrated by the décor of the panels on Aydemir's 
box, which give the impression of being copies of embroideries, and in which the 
background (which on metal work was filled with bitumen) is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The lid of the box (PL III, a) is covered by a circular inscription and 
surrounded, on the bevel, by a circle of flying duck, flowers and whorls. The 
hastz of the letters point towards a heraldic shield in the centre of the lid. 
Radiating inscriptions of this type appear on metal work only from the 
14th century onwards. The earliest example to come to my notice is found on 
а Qur'àn coffer made for Muhammad ibn Qala’iin in 728/1328, in the Arab 
Museum, Cairo. On early specimens, the radiating inscriptions occupy only 
small roundels and are surrounded by floral ornaments which dwarf them. 
A good example of this arrangement may be observed on the candlestick made 
for the same sultan in the Museo Artistico Industriale (Fig. 8). From the middle 
of the 14th century onwards, the inscriptions were enlarged and made to fill— 
to the exclusion of other ornaments—huge circular and polylobed medallions. 
The letters were made thinner, and longer texte were crowded into the radiating 
inscriptions so as to leave practically no background between the letters 
(cf. PL. IIT, а). 

The bottom of Aydemir’s box is also fully decorated (Pl П, b). A design 
made up of six huge, notched petals provides the framework. The petals overlap 
to hold a heraldic shield in the centre and their intersecting contours form 
a six-pointed star whose points are filled with lotus flowers facing towards the 
centre. The remaining spaces are filled with pairs of juxtaposed duck and with 
floral motifs. Practically no inlay has survived in this design but it is clear that 
it was originally inlaid with silver. 

On better-class Islamic metal work even those surfaces which were not 
normally visible were fully decorated with inlays.* A close parallel to Aydemir’s 
box is a box made for the amir Tughaytemir, in the Arab Museum, where the 
inlaid décor of the bottom has been preserved to a large extent. 

Aydemir’s box in the Louvre lends itself well for the illustration of the 
different techniques employed for silver and gold inlays. The designs were 
traced with a tracer in the usual way, as described in SIMW., 111 (BSOAS., 
xv, 237f.). The spaces which were to receive silver inlays were then roughened 
and undercut (Fig. 9, a), but no undercutting took place when it was intended 

* of. G. Wiet, Objets en cuivre, pL i. 


3 of. SIMW., П, in BSOAS, xv, 1, pl. ix, and p. 64. 
3 of. Q. Wiet, op. oit., pl. vi. 
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to use gold inlays. Shallow grooves following the contours of the designs in 
parallel lines were traced, and the thin gold leaf was then secured by ramming 
it into these grooves with a blunt-edged tracer (Fig. 9, Б). The silver leaf was 
hammered into the undercut spaces and subsequently chased. Gold inlays 
were not chased as far as I know. Owing to the almost total loss of the inlays 
it is possible to observe the different processes, described above, on the photo- 
graph reproduced on PL І. The surfaces making up the bodies of the animals 
are deeply undercut, but only thin lines follow the contours of the letters in the 
epigraphic bands, the fruits of the tree and the small five-petalled flowers. The 
former, like the leaves of the tree and the lotus flowers, were destined to receive 
silver inlays; the latter had gold inlays. Immediately above the head of the lion 
on Pl. I one can observe the chasing on the silver in one leaf which has preserved 
its inlay. The chased lines, like the background spaces between the brass 
contours of the designs, were once filled with a black bituminous substance, 
which has worn off. 


CHASING BITUMEN 
SILVER 





Fra. 9.—Schema of inlay techniques. 


By taking into account these differences in the preparation of the brass 
surface, it has been possible to indicate with certainty which parts of the com- 
positions in the large panels had gold and which silver inlays (Figs. 5-6). The 
reasons for these differences in technique are easily explained. Gold inlays were 
used sparingly with a view to economy and the thin gold leaf was easily secured 
by two narrow grooves and held by the brass contours of the designs. 
Furthermore, gold inlays were not normally chased, and could easily be laid 
over the brass on which they form slightly convex surfaces. Silver was applied 
in larger plaques and was subsequently chased, hence the use of thicker silver 
leaf and the undercutting and roughening of the spaces which were destined to 
receive it. 


2. A Candlestick made for Aydemir al-Ashrafi 


The Türk ve Islam Eserleri Müzesi at Istanbul possesses a curious small 
candlestick (Inv. No. 1381) (Pl. УШ) which has received no mention so far. 
It is cast in brass and much of its inlay—which consisted only of silver—has 
disappeared. It is as wide at the base as it is tall—18-5 cm. Benedictory 
inscriptions decorate its socket and shoulder, and a large inscription giving the 

1I am indebted to Bay Elif Naci, Direotor of the Turk ve Islam Eserler: Muzesi, for the 


facilities granted to me at the Museum, and for permission to publish this exhibit. The 
candlestick formerly belonged to the Cinili Kosk oolleotion, which it reached through purchase. 
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name of the owner adorns its bell-shaped body. A narrow band round the 
neck is made up of pseudo-Euf* letters; 16 is purely ornamental and meaning- 
less. The remainder of the décor consists of meanders, interlaced bands, 
guilloche strands, and floral scrolls. 

The inscriptions read as follows :— ` 

(a) (round the socket) , 

lE УЛ‏ والعمر السام والاقبال الآبد AM,‏ الزائد 

* Lasting glory, safe life, perpetual success, inoreased authority.’ 

(b) (on the shoulder) 
>Н, السعد القاصد‎ (sic) والعمر السام والاقال الشامل والاص النافذ إلا‎ ell ll 

(sto) Ul الصاعد والدهى‎ 

* Lasting glory, safe life, complete success, accepted authority (one word 
corrupt) satisfying happiness, thriving luck and (one word corrupt) extstence.’ 

(c) (on the body) 

Lull الامير عن‎ dau العالمى‎ л اناب العالى المولوى الآميبرى‎ eL عمل‎ le 
BAM оу cally 

* Of what has been made for the High Excellency (janab) our Lord, the Great 
Amir, the Wise, the Just, the Amir ‘Izz ad-dunyà wad-din Aydemir * al-Ashrafi.’ 

1 know of only one amir ‘Izz ad-din Aydemir al-Ashrafi—the amir for whom 
the box in the Musée du Louvre was made, and who died in Cairo in 776/1374 
(above, рр. 490-2). In this inscription Aydemir is called janab, a somewhat less 
elevated title than maqarr * by which he is designated on the box made in 
773/1371. Не only acquired the nisba al-Ashrafi at the accession of sultan 
al-Malik al-Ashraf Sha ban in 754/1353. The candlestick must therefore be 
dated between 754-773 /1353-1371. 

Surprisingly, Aydemir is given an honorific ending in ad-dunyà wad-din, 
which is generally assumed to have been the prerogative of the sultans. But 
there were a number of exceptions to this rule and towards the end of the 
14th century many licences were already taken in connexion with the titulature 
of the more important amirs.3 

In shape and technique this candlestick is, to my knowledge, unique in 
Mamluk metal work. Nor do I know any other Mesopotamian, Syrian, or 
Egyptian candlestick of this kind. But it closely resembles a type of candlestick 
of which many examples exist among the metal work of north-western Persia 


1 In this inscription Aydemir is spelt , PS | with a long vowel in the last syllable. This is due 
to the uncertain transcription of Turkish proper names in Arabic. Aydemir is a name composed 
of two substantives ay =« moon, and demir = iron. cf. J. Sauvaget, ‘Noms et surnoms des 
mamelouks `, in Journal Asiatique, coxxxviii, 1950, pp. 31-58. 

? of. M. van Berohem, OIA., Egypte I, Paris, 1898, p. 248 f£., and idem, ' Notes d'archéologie 
musulmane ?, in Journal Asiatique, 1904, pp. 78-0, note. 

3 cf. SIMW., II, in BSOAS., xv, 1, p. 68. 
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and the Caucasian provinces. The bulk of the Persian-Caucasian candlesticks 
of this kind are datable to the second half of the 13th century, the latest, perhaps, 
to the early 14th century. I have listed elsewhere 33 specimens of this type of 
candlestick and have illustrated ten examples. In the same place I have 
explained the reasons for attributing these candlesticks to the Persian- 
Caucasian group. None bears а date, and only one has been signed by its 
master, Shirin ibn Auhad al-Quway'i (Bologna, No. 897).? 

The shape of this type of candlestick is unmistakable and was subjected 
only to very minor changes. The décors, however, are very varied. All the 
specimens in this group are cast, all are as tall as they are wide at the base 
(approximately 21 cm.), and all have bell-shaped bodies and short, tapering 
sockets. A fine example is reproduced here on Plate ІХ, facing a photograph of 
Aydemir’s candlestick, so that it can be easily compared with it. This candle- 
stick also belongs to the Türk ve Islam Eserleri Müzesi (No. 107) and came 
from the türbe of Shuja‘ ad-din at Eskigehir. 

The craftsman who made Aydemir’s candlestick followed the Persian- 
Caucasian type very closely. He gave the same proportions to his work (albeit 
on a slightly reduced scale). One can note the same bell-shaped body and the 
slightly rising shoulder. But he over-accentuated the splayed rmg which 
surrounds the base and completely misinterpreted the shape of the socket, 
which in the Persian-Caucasian candlesticks tapers elegantly towards the top 
and repeats the curve of the body. On Aydemir’s candlestick, the socket is of 
equal width at the base and top and its profile is awkward and meaningless 
(cf. Pls. VIIT-IX). 

There is yet another indication that the maker of Aydemir’s candlestick was 
using an unfamiliar model: the strange, anachronistic combination of some 
elements of the décor. There is a sharp contrast between the floral scrolls which 
border the major inscription, on the one hand, and the spiral scrolls which 
decorate the background of the same inscription and the interlaced bands and 
guilloche bands, on the other. The floral borders are not unlike those which 
surround Aydemir’s heraldic shields on the box in the Louvre, which was made 
in 773/1372 (РІ. П, Fig. 2), and are typical of late 14th-century work. The 
tightly wound spiral scrolls, with their tiny tendrils and delicate palmettes, are 
typical of 13th-century metal work and so are the interlaced and guilloche 
band which in Mamluk metal work are replaced by chevrons, flying birds, floral 
ornaments, etc. 

1 of. D. 8. Rice, ‘ The Seasons and Labors of the Months’, in Ars Orientalis, i (in the Press). 

2 Dr. R. Ettimghausen has called my attention to three further specimens of this type of 
Persian-Caucasian candlestick, which should bo added to the hst of 33 given in my article 
mentioned ın the preceding note. They are :— 

No. 34: Seattle Museum, Selected Works from the Permanent Collection, Seattle, 1951, p. 17; 
also reproduced in the Sale Catalogue of the J. Brummer collection, No. 2 (Parke-Bernet), 
11th-l4th Мау, 1949, No. 126 and p. 29. 

No. 35: J. Brammer collection, Sale Catalogue, pt. i, 20th-23rd April, 1949, No. 99, and 


р. 27. (Present whereabouts unknown.) 
No. 86: Heeramaneck collection, New York. 
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These stylistic inconsistencies confirm that the maker of Aydemir's candle- 
stick was imitating a model which was no longer in common use in the second 
half of the 14th century. 


3. An uninscribed bowl in the Museo Nazionale, Florence 


Reference was made above to a small bowl, cast in brass and inlaid with 
silver and gold, which belongs to the small but excellent collection of Islamic 
metal work in the Museo Nazionale of Florence. It had formerly belonged to 
the Carrand collection and bears the Inv. No. 372 C (Pl. X). It has the shape 
and dimensions of a finger bowl and measures only 12-8 cm. in its largest 
diameter. It stands 8-2 cm. high on a flat circular base which has a diameter 
of 1-83 ош. The outer surfaces are undecorated but the inside is completely 
covered with inlaid designs. 

The bottom is filled by a circular medallion: a huge peony in the centre 
and six lotus flowers and small, five-petalled flowers in a circle around it 


(Fig. 10). 
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The cavetto of the bowl is decorated in & manner for which I know no 
parallels in Islamic metal work. Placed at equal distances are three double- 
storeyed buildings and the spaces between them are filled with gracefully 
swaying trees. One of the buildings (Fig. 11, a) appears to be a garden pavilion 
with a roof pergola; the second is surmounted by a dome and two towers 
(Fig. 11, b); and the third (Fig. 11, c) has a large dome flanked by two smaller 
ones. The roof of the upper storeys are supported by columns with clock-shaped 
capitals, and two of the buildings have large doors surmounted by arches. In 
two instances the Venetian blinds in the side windows are raised (Fig. 11, ab), 
in the third two large bells(?) are suspended from projecting ledges. 

In two of the little houses (Fig. 11, @ and c) the silver is preserved, and 
chased on it one can see what appears to be the interiors of the upper storeys. 


1I owe the permission to publish this piece to Dr. Filippo Rossi, Director of the Museo 
Nazionale, Florenoe. 
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In one house (Fig. 11, c) a lamp is suspended from the ceiling and two candle- 
sticks, complete with candles, stand underneath it. All the domes have finials 
ending in crescents which are picked out in gold. 

The trees among which the three buildings stand are of several varieties. 
They include a large palm tree (of the decorative rather than the fruit-bearing 
variety), a pomegranate tree with fruit-laden branches, on either side of the 
house with bells (Fig. 11, c), а cypress flanked by an orange tree, and others. 

In the absence of any epigraphic elements in the décor of this remarkable 
bowl, it can only be classified by the stylistic features of the arehitectural and 
floral designs, neither of which can be earlier than the 15th century. Such 
а, dating also suits the rather thick inlays which are still well preserved in the 
cavetto. 
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Caucasica IV 
By V. MINORSKY 


HE territory of the present-day Soviet republic of Azarbayjan roughly 
corresponds to the ancient Caucasian Albania (in Armenian Alovan-k’, 
or Alvan-k‘, in Arabic Arrün > al-Ràn). Twenty-six languages were spoken in 
Albania and it had its own kings (Strabo, xi, 4). However, during the seven 
centuries between Pompey's expedition in 66-5 в.о., to which we owe most of 
our information on the ancient life of the country, and the Arab invasion in the 
7th century A.D., great changes had taken place in the area, under the influence 
of the Persian expansion up to the Caucasian passes, the Khazar and Alan 
inroads from the north, and the Armenian cultural activities which resulted in 
the conversion of the surviving Albanians to the Armenian form of Christianity. 
The Arab geographers refer to the Arranian language as still spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Barda'a (Persian: Pérdz-abadh, Armenian Partav), but now 
only the two villages inhabited by the Udi* are considered as the direct con- 
tinuators of the Albanian linguistic tradition. 

Our object being the study of the conditions in the 9th-10th centuries, we 
are not concerned with the further great changes brought about by the invasion 
of the Turkish Oghuz in the 11th century and the subsequent Turkicization of 
the area. : 

Both the Armenian and the Arabic sources show that the Arab occupation 
did not do away with the old Arrinian and Armenian dynasties, which continued 
their existence as vassals of the conquerors. Profiting by every occasion to 
assert their hereditary rights, they succeeded in ‘ tiding over’ the Arabs, the 
Seljuks, and the Mongols, and even now the so-called ‘ Qarabagh highlands’ 
form an autonomous area within the Soviet Republic of Azarbayjan.* 

The period of decline of the semi-independent principalities presents great 
difficulties for study. Both in Arabic? and Armenian‘ sources the light is 
turned on to special episodes and we are left to conjecture as to the connecting 
links. The work of the indigenous historian of ‘ Albania ’, Moses Kalankatvate'i, 
who wrote in Armenian (10th century), contains many important data, but his 
obscure hints and sudden breaks in the main thread are often exasperating. 
A particular complication results from the contemporary Armenian fashion of 
assuming Arabic patronymics (kunya) (such as Abti-Misa, Abul-Asad, etc.), 


1 Of. Phnius, N.H., 6, 13, 16: Otene, Arm. Geography: Uti. This ancient province extended 
probably on both banks of the Kur, whereas the surviving villages lie in the Shakki district near 
to the passes leading into southern Daghestan. 

з To вау nothing of the numerous Armenian villages in the whole of Eastern Transcaucasia. 

3 Baladhuri (d. 279/892), Ya'qübi (d. 284/897), Tabari (d. 311/923). 

* Thomas Artsruni (before A.D. 1000), Asolik (soon after A.D. 1000) and some later historians, 
like Stephannos Orbelian (about А.р. 1300). 

5 I am using his History of Albania in the Russian translation of K. Patkanian, St. Petersburg, 
1861; for a number of clarifications I am obliged to Mr. C. Dowsett, who is preparing a new 
edition of the Armenian text. 
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without any connexion with the original Armenian names, These latter too 
often recur in otherwise unrelated families, and it becomes difficult to 
discriminate between several Bahls, Vasaks, and Smbats living at the same time. 

On the Islamic side, we have chiefly to profit by the moments when some 
violent events cut across the local divisions. Such were: the revolt of Babak 
(822—837) and its repression ; the overthrow of the independent Arab amir of 
Tiflis (852) ; the severe measures which the caliph's general Bugha took against 
his earlier allies, ending in the deportation to Mesopotamia of nearly all the 
Armenian princes (854%); and finally (in the early 10th century) the great 
movement of lranian tribes leading to the short-lived rise of the Daylamite 
chief Marzubàn ibn Muhammad ibn Musáfir, whose sway in Azarbayjan spread 
across the Araxes and even the Kur up to the foot of the Caucasian range. 

Of the two studies which follow, one is devoted to the sudden elevation of 
Sahl, son of Sunbat, at the period of B&bak's revolt, and the second to the list 
of Marzuban’s tributaries preserved in the text of the geographer Ibn Hauqal 
(A.D. 977). 


I. Sahl ibn-Sunbat of Shakki and Arran 


$1. General situation on the Araxes and the Kur. 
§2. Elevation of Sahl. 
53. His successors. 
$4. ‘Isa ibn-Istif&nüs. 
$1. General Situation 

Before introducing Sahl, son of Sunbat, it will be useful to enumerate the 
protagonists among the Arab vassals about the year д.р. 820. On the southern 
bank of the Araxes, in the mountainous region now called Qaraja-dagh і and 
extending north of the line uniting Ardabil and Tabriz, we are soon to hear of 
the great rebellion of Babak against the caliph’s representatives and troops. 
Opposite Qaraja-dagh, on the northern bank of the Araxes and up to the course 
of the Kur, there lies another hilly tract which, at the time in question, was 
studded with small principalities. In its north-eastern corner (on the Terter) 
lay the dominions of the descendants of ancient Albanian kings issued from 
one Mihran (of Sasanian times). In the south-eastern corner of Albania, along 
the banks of the Araxes, we hear of several princes (of Xti, of Varthàn) whose 
origin is not quite clear. In the west? stretched the country called Siunia (in 
Armenian Siunik*) whose rulers belonged to a special Armenian family of 
descendants of Sisal. 

The southern bank of the Kur seems to have depended on the Mihranids, 
but the situation here was unstable. Beyond the Kur we find the considerable 
Muslim principality of Sharvan, a survival from Sasanian times, but now ruled by 

1 Т am inolined to think that Turkish Qaraja- stands here, as a popular etymology, for some 
ancient name, of. the second element of B.lwain-karaj (1), quoted in E.I. under Urm. 
2 Chiefly to the west of the Akera. 


з Though mixed with other elements, see Stephannos Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounte, ch. 14, 
transl. Brosset, 1864, 1, 32. Cf. Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 1953, pp. 67-74. 
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the family of the Yazidids of the Shaybani tribe. West of Sharvàn was situated 
Qabala, with a mixed population (including even some Khazars) but ruled by 
a Christian prince. In the west it bordered on Shakki, also with a Christian 
dynasty. The origins of the princes of Qabala and Shakki are little known, 
but in view of constant intermarriage we have to assume their manifold links 
with the princes of the right bank." The special ‘ Albanian ' patriarchate of the 
Armenian church formed the link between the two banks. Still more to the west, 
in the basin of the Alazan, the situation is obscure, and there seems to have 
existed there a special fief called in Georgian Heret'i. Still further to the west 
lies the present-day Kakhetia, now inhabited by Georgians; at the time in 
question it was ruled by a korikoz (хорєтіскотоѕ),? possibly of the Armenian 
faith, and the leadership there belonged to a tribal group called Ts’anar, in 
Arabic al-Sanariya.® 


§2. Elevation of Sahl 


The energetic Sahl ibn Sunbat, who in the beginning of the 9th century 
played an important rôle in the affairs of Аттап, is mentioned both in the 
Armenian and Arabic sources, and though the records are patchy, they throw 
a vivid light on the march of events in Arran. 

The exact origin of Sahl 4 is not explicitly stated. Thomas Artsruni, ui, $ 11, 
calls him ruler of Shak‘é,= and we must remember that the Hudud al-‘Alam, 
after having spoken of Shakki, refers (§ 36, 32) to ' Sunbatman, a town at the 
farther end of Shakki, with a strong fortress’. The name Sunbül-mün means 
* Sunbat’s house ' and is likely to refer to the home of Sahl’s ancestors. 

According to the Georgian Chronicle (Brosset, i, 249-250), during the reign 
of king Archil IT (668—718) three brothers, who had deprived of sight their uncle 
Adarnase-the-Blind, ‘ came from Тагор to the country of Sakix . . . because all 
that country of the Caucasus in the neighbourhood of Ran (i.e. Arran) had no 
masters. Heret‘ and Kakhet' had only a few inhabitants who had fled to the 
woods and the three brothers occupied the country down to Gulgula'. The 


1 It is quite possible that the Mihranids at times controlled the left bank of the Kur. Of one 
of their descendants Hamam (Grigor), son of Adernerseh (a contemporary of Muhammad Afshin, 
889—901), Moses, ni, oh. 22 (trans. 278) says that he spread his sway ‘on to the other side’, 
ie. apparently to the left bank of the Kur. 

з The title has hardly any ecolesiastzo connotation in this caso. 

3 This people is already mentioned by Ptolemy, viii, ch. 8, $ 13, Z'avepate.. According to the 
&noient Armenian geography, the Рала! pass was situated in their country, seo Hudüd, pp. 400-2, 
but in the 9th and 10th centuries the centres of the Ts‘anar/Sanir must have moved eastward 
to the region of the passes connecting Kakhetia with Daghestan, 1.6. nearer to Shakki, 

4 His real Christian name is doubtful. Sahl seems to be an Arabic ‘ mask '. 

5 ممع‎ Minorsky, Shakki ш E.I. (1926), and A. E. Krimsky, Sheki, in the memorial volume 
Ратай N. Y. Marra, 1988, 369-384. My teacher Krimsky's artiole is very valuable for the 
number of sources consulted, but contains quite a few risky identifications. 

In the Armenian version Gajgał, possibly Khalkhal, on the nght bank of the Kur, now 
Khilkhina, on the Dzegam river, some 60 km. west of Ganja. Cf. Hubschmann, Die altarmentschen 
Ortsnamen, 272. Also Brosset, 1/2., 49. 
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exact filiation of the brothers presents considerable difficulties * but, as between 
700 and 800 we hear of no changes in Shakli, we might assume ez silentio that 
Sahl sprang from this house. In fact, his designation as ibn Sunba{ (Moses 
Kalan.: Smbatean) may be his family name rather than a direct patronymic and 
point to the name of one of the three brothers (Smbat ?), or even to that of their 
father.? 

Perhaps the earliest reference to Sahl is found in the ‘ History of Albania 
(Аттап)? of Moses Kalankatvats‘i. In his enumeration of Albanian patriarchs 
(її, ch. 23), he says that Ter-David (822-850; according to C. Dowsett, 
821—849) blessed the unlawful marriage of the prince of Shak'é and was cursed 
by his (own) brother. Shak‘é is definitely Shakki, and the reference may be to 
Sahl at the early period of his life when he lived in his original fief.? 

According to the Arabic History of Sharvan (8 2), some time after 205/820, 
a revolt broke out in Shakki, whose people killed the 'amtil appointed by Khalid 
b. Yazid.4 Ya'qübi, ii, 579, writes that when Afshin entered Azarbayjan (in 
220/835, see Tabari, iii, 1171) he appointed to Armenia Muhammad b. 
Sulayman al-Azdi al-Samarqandi. By that time Sahl b. Sunbàt had already 
revolted and seized Arran (qad khalafa . . . wa taghallaba). He ambushed 
Muhammad at night and defeated him, cf. Baladhuri, 211. On the Armenian 
side, Moses Kalankatvats‘l, iii, ch. 9, adds that towards the end of the Armenian 
year 270 (822-3) some Arabs from Partav (Barda‘a) destroyed Amaras,’ took 
1,000 prisoners, and fortified themselves in Mets-Arank‘ (on the Terter, upstream 
from Barda/a) ‘Then the manly and handsome prince Sahl-i Smbatean 5 
Eranshahik, with his strong brothers and their troops, attacked them at dawn, 
scattered them and saved the prisoners ’ (tr. Patkanian, p. 266). To accomplish 
this feat, Sahl must have crossed over to the right bank of the Araxes and, if 
Khalkhal (see above, p. 506, n. 6) did form a dependency of his dominions, his 
task was rendered much easier. on 

The title Hranshahtk,’ under which the historian of Albania presents him in 


1 Marquart, Streifztige, 306, 416, Sudarmenten, 292, thought that they were descendants of 
Grigor Mamikonean, who in 748 blinded the ‘ patrician’ Ashot Bagratuni. J. Laurent, D’ Arménie 
entre Byzance et l'Islam, 1919, p. 110, sees m them cousins of Ashot-the-Blind, who between 
750 and 772 were expelled by Ashot’s son and went to Georgia. Under the same reign the Georgian 
Chroniole speaks of a farther immigration into Kakhetia and Sakix of some princes from Klarjet‘ 
(south-western Georgia). 

2 According to Vakhusht, the widow of a prince of some mountaineer tribes (T'ush, Khundz) 
was given by Archil to a prince of Sakix called Adarnase, see Вговвеё, 1, 251. 

з йык is only an alternative form of Sak‘s. The reference to Shako (*Sak‘é) has been 
pointed out by А. E. Krimsky, but he confuses Sah] b. Sunbat with the Siuman Sahl (see below, 
р. 509, п. 2). 

t Apparently during the first term of office of Khalid, of. Ya'qübi, 566. I am quoting the 
llth-century History of Sharvan according to the edition which I have prepared, of. my Studies, 
1953, р. 33. 

5 The ancient residence of the catholicos of Albania, near the sources of the Khachen river, 
ممع‎ Aliahan in S. Orbelian, ii, 152. 

5 Note the Persian construction with the patronymic td@fat. 

T Which must be understood only as a sublimation of the more modest local title Aran-shahik. 
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this passage, is probably given him in anticipation, for immediately after, and 
under the same year, Moses speaks of the murder of the last Mihranid Varaz- 
Trdad by a certain Ter-Nerseh P'ilippean.! We do not know whether the latter 
acted on behalf of Sahl, but Sahl surely profited by the crime, as he assumed 
the title of the victim. As Varaz-Trdad is called the last Mihranid,? it is clear 
that Sahl did not belong to that house. 

About that time the Arab Sawada (b. ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Jabhafi) raided 
Siunia and the local ruler Vasak appealed for help to Babak. The famous 
rebel responded to this call and married Vasak’s daughter, but himself 
committed all kinds of excesses in Balk’ and Gelam (in 828), where he 
destroyed the great convent of Mak‘enots‘. 

These names * indicate how far his sway expanded between the Araxes and 
the Kur. The Muslim sources only indirectly hint at the facts which Moses 
Kalankatvats^ has recorded in great detail, and which throw a lurid light on 
Babak’s activities. 

Babak himself came to live in Amaras, but the Armenians continued the 
struggle and even defeated his lieutenant Rostom. In the course of these 
events Sahl's name is not mentioned, but under Mu'tasim (218-227 /833-842) 
he is definitely said to have revolted in Arran (see above, Ya'qübi, 579) and it 
appears that for a time the interests of Sahl and Babak coincided. When in 
222/837 Afshin defeated Babak and, across the dominions of the Armenian 


1§. Orbelian (tr. Brosset, i, 95) calls him ‘ Ter-Nerseh, the Siunian (?), son of P‘ilippe’, 
though Moses who is Orbelian’s source, says nothing about the origin of Nerseh. According to 
Marquart, Stresfeuge, 457, he was one of the (Arranian ?) bajrigs whom Ya‘qibi, 562, mentions 
among the supporters of the governor appointed by Amin, and who were opposing the new 
governor appointed by Ma’min (circa 198/813). of. Brosset in Orbehan, i, 96, i, 25. 

1 His widow fled to Khach‘en (south of the Terter) and there married her daughter Spram to 
Atrnerssh, son of Sahl [*Sahak] ‘ head of the Siunians', see Moses Kalanknatvata'i, iii, ch. 22 
(see below, p. 522). 

3 Tabari, іп, 1221, refers to Bübak's wife who accompanied hun on his flight as фла 
al-Kalandàniya (?). If an Armenian, she might have been useful to him in his dealings with her 
countrymen north of the Araxes, but it is diffloult to identify her with Vasak’s daughter, in view 
of Bàbak's polygamous habite described by Tabari himself, 11i, 1223 (see below, р. 510). 

4 But not ‘Tuvusin’, as in Patkanian’s translation, р. 268. С. Dowsett tells me that 
Tavusin/Tosin in some MSS. of M. Kalan. must stand for *Tósi. In fact Tabari, 11/92, 1099, says 
that in 211/826 Ma'mün appointed Muhammad b. Humayd sl-Tüsi to fight Babak, and further, 
p. 1101, that on 26 (?) Rabi' I 214/3 June 829 Babak killed him near Mt. Hashtàd-sar and 
scattered his troops. After *Tüsl's defeat, Moses records another success of Babak over Abrahim, 
son of Let‘ (Dowsett). This man is surely Ibrahim b. al-Layth b. al-Fadl uem (the editor 
suggests *al-T'ajibi ?) whom Ma'mün appointed to Azarbayjan in 209/824, see Tabari, її, 1072, 
and who later is referred to ш the enumeration of the generals killed by Babak. See Tabari, iii, 
1233 (year 223/837) where his name comes at the last place, after Zurayq b. ‘Ali b. Sadaqa and 
Muhammad b. Humayd al-Tüsi, of. І. Athir, vi, 275, 338. Among the coins which Khalid b. 
Yazid struck in Armenia about 212-217/827-832 his name is associated with that of a certain 
lbrühim, whose father’s name cannot be read clearly. R. Vasmer, Chronologie der arabischen 
Statthalter, Wien, 1931, p. 72, suggested that on the com of 213 the name should be read : [brahim 
b. Zayd, and on those of 215 and 217: Ibrahim b. 'Attüb, whereas, in Tiesenhausen’s idea, 
thn-Ghiydth or ibn-‘Ayän should be read on all the coins, The absence of al- before these names 
stands in the way of their identification with Ibrahim b. al-Layth. 
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princes, Babak tried to escape to the protection of the emperor Theophile, he 
sent a message to Sahl b. Sunbat and the latter came out to meet him. 

Tabari's report on Babak's flight (iii, 1223, year 222/837) contains interesting 
details but does not indicate the exact route which he followed before reaching 
the mountains (jibal) of Sahl b. Sunb&t. ‘On meeting him Sahl recognized 
him, kissed his hand and said: “O Lord (ya sayyidāh) . . . there is no one 
worthier to receive you than myself. You know my place. 1 have nothing to 
do with the government (sultàn) . . . You know what has happened to me and 
you know my country. All the batrigs who are here are related to you, and 
children have been born to you from their (houses),'—(and this because, 
whenever Babak heard of a pretty daughter or sister of a bajrtq, he sent to him 
а request for her, and should he not send her, he visited him and took the girl 
together with the bafrg's other belongings).’ All this suggests that Sahl was 
established south of the Kur and had had personal relations with Babak. 
While accepting the invitation to Sahl’s castle (hisn), Babak took the precaution 
of sending his brother ‘Abdullah to stay at a different place, namely with 
Ibn-Istifánüs.! 

Both the chiefs, who probably had sufficient grievances against their guests, 
surrendered them to Afshin. For the signal service rendered, Sahl was highly 
honoured by the Arabs,? who forgot his previous misdeeds. In the additional 
passage inserted in some MSS. of Moses Kalan., iii, ch. 20, these facts are 
confirmed and it is said (with obvious exaggerations) that Sahl ‘obtained 
sovereignty over Armenia, Georgia, and Albania, to rule authoritatively and 
royally over all’. He must have enjoyed his new position for some fifteen 
years for, according to Thomas Artsruni, iii, ch. 11 (tr. Brosset, 153): ‘Sahl, 
son of Smbat, lord of Shak‘é, who captured Baban (Babak),’ was included in 
the great deportation of Armenian princes carried out by the general Bugha 
(in 854 1), though in Tabari’s list, iii, 1416, his name is replaced by that of his 
son Mu‘awiya b. Sahl b. Sunbat (who once escorted the captive Babak to 
Afshin’s camp). 

§ 3. Sahl's Successors 

After this there is a considerable gap in the history of the successors of Sahl 
until, in the beginning of the 10th century, we hear of the lord of Shakki called 
Adarnas8 (Adharnarsé). To render the situation comprehensible we must 
survey very briefly the changed, but still chaotic, state of the country. 

In the beginning of the 9th century a new dynasty, the Bagratids, became 
prominent in the affairs of Georgia (Kart‘li). Bagrat, son of Ashot (826-876) 
joined Muhammad b. Khalid in the early operations against the amir of Tiflis, 
Ishaq b. Ismaîl, and, at this price, survivéd the period when Bugha, having 


1 On him see below, p. 512. 

з Tabari, їп, 1272: Sahl’s son (Mu'&wiya) received 100,000 dirhams and he himself 1,000,000 
dirhams, a gem-studded belt, and the title of batrig with a tiara appertaining to it. Ibn-Istifünüs 
was possibly confirmed in his fief, see below, p. 512. 

3 Т owe this quotation to C. Dowsett (12th August, 1952). 
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occupied Tiflis (in 852), wrought havoc among the Christian (chiefly Armenian) 
princes suspected of opposition. The new and energetic dynasty of rulers 
appointed from Baghdad, the Sajids, subjected the Christian Caucasus to new 
trials. Between 902 and 914 Yüsuf b. Abil-Saj devastated both Armenia and 
Georgia, took Tiflis, and invaded upper Kakhetia. The Georgian Chronicle, 
with its typical legitimism, narrates the events under the phantom reigns of the 
main branch of the Bagratids of Kartli. Thus under the reign of Adarnasé II 
(881-923), grandson of the above-mentioned Bagrat, it gives an account of the 
happenings in Kakhetia, see Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, i, 273-9. Some time 
after the execution of the Armenian king Smbat by Yüsuf (in A.D. 914),1 the 
local king Kuirike invited the king of western Georgia (‘ Abkhaz ") Constantine 
(then in occupation of Kart'li) ? to take part in operations in Lower Kakhetia 
(Heret‘i). The allies were besieging the fortress of Vejin, when ‘ the patrician 
Adarnasé ’ suddenly arrived on the spot, and by ceding to them three fortresses 
secured peace. Though according to Brosset, loc. cit., 277, note 3, ° the genealogy 
of this personage is unknown’, it is very tempting to follow A. E. Krimsky in 
identifying him with that Adharnarsé b. Hammam 3 whom Mas‘idi mentions 
in Shakki, for there was no other neighbour who might have encroached on 
Heret‘i. The latter place has been specially mentioned in connexion with the 
domains of the ‘ three brothers ' and it seems probable that this Adarnarsé was 
а direct, or lateral, descendant of Sahl b. Sunbat. Mas'üdi wrote in 332/943 but, 
as in some other cases, he possibly used previous records, and this would settle 
the difficulty, if the period between circa 914 and 943 appeared too long for 
one reign. 

The Georgian Chronicle (op. cit., 279) ends the chapter by saying that until 
the reign of Ishkhanik (an Armenian diminutive of szan ' prince’) all the 
inhabitants of Heret'i were heretics (apparently of Armenian creed), but this 
son of the Georgian princess Dinar converted them to (Greek) orthodoxy. The 
source is again silent on the relation of this new prince to the above-mentioned 
* patrician Adarnasé’ but it gives а precious synchronism by adding that his 
contemporaries in Barda‘a and Azarbayjan were the 'salars', i.e. the 
Musáfirids. In fact in the list of feudatories of the Musüfirid Marzuban b, 
Muhammad (dated 344/955), preserved in Ibn-Hauqal, 254, there is an 
‘Ishkhaniq, known as Abū ‘Abd al-Malik, lord of Shakki’ With Ishkhaniq 


11.6, Smbat Nahatak, Smbat-the-Martyr (890-914), killed by Yüsuf b. Abil-Saj ; see Grousset, 
Histoire de V Arménse, 1947, 397-441. 

3 The dynasty of ‘ Abkhazia’ was of local origin, with some Khazar parentage. Its family 
tree 18 given in the document called Divan, discovered by Taqaishvili, see Jour. As., 1927, cox, 
357-368. The ‘ Abkhazian’ dynasty ruled over the territories including Western Georgia, and 
even expanded into Eastern Georgia. In 978 the Georgian Bagratid Bagrat IT, whose mother was 
an Abkhazian prinoees, succeeded to the throne of her ancestors, and thus united the state. 

5 Vakhusht’s witness, seo above, p. 508, note 2, if true, might be taken as an indication of the 
persistence of the name Adhar-Narsé in the family. The faot must still be borne in mind that 
there were iwo streams of immigrants into Kakhetia and Shakki: from Taron and from Klarjet', 
see above, р. 508, п. 1. 

4 See below, p. 521. 
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we reach the time of the events recorded in the History of Sharvan. The con- 
version of Ighkhàniq to orthodoxy was apparently a symptom of the growing 
influence of the Georgian neighbours, and it looks as if а radical change had 
taken place in the relations between Shakki and Kakhetia. The latter seems to 
have absorbed the former, for in the History of Sharvàn (under A.D. 1068) the 
title ‘ ruler of Shakki’ refers definitely to Aghsartan, ruler of Kakhetia.! 


$4. ‘Îsa ibn-Igisfantis 


It remains to say a few words about Ibn-Istifanüs, whom we mentioned in 
the story of B&bak's extradition to Afshin (year 837).3 In the passage on his 
capture by Bugha (year 852), Tabari calls him more explicitly ‘Isa b. Yüsuf b. 
ukht-Istifanüs, which apparently means a nephew of Igtifanüs, born to Yisuf of 
a sister of Istifaniis (less accurately ibid., iii, 1228: ‘Īsā b. Yüsuf b. Istifants). 
In fact, Moses Kalankatvate, ii, ch. 19, mentions ‘ Step‘annos called Ablasad ’, 
who brought in Babak against the ‘ Balakanians’ (the people of Baylaqàn (؟‎ 
and was killed in 828. The murderers, Davon and Shapuh, fortified themselves 
in Horoz and fought Babak. For twelve years they ruled over a combination of 
districts of Artsíakh,? until the dependants of Step‘annos (?) murdered them 
and the ‘ peacefully minded’ nephew of Step‘annos, ‘ Isay, called Abu-Muse ' 
recaptured the districts which Davon and Shapuh had seized and ' ruled over 
them all’. This is the man whom Tabari calls ‘ ‘Isa ibn Istifánüs ’. Step‘annos 
brought in Babak in 828 ; two years later Babak defeated Tüsi and in the year 
after ‘ Abrahim, son of Let‘ ', see p. 509, note 4. In the same year Step'annos 
was murdered and for twelve years his murderers held his districts. According 
to these indications, ‘Is&’s succession took place about 841, ie. after the 
liquidation of Babak, and he must have remained in power for another 
thirteen years. 

Thomas Artsruni (iii, $10, tr. pp. 145-150) relates how, after a disastrous 
campaign against the Ts'anar, Bugha marched to Albania, ‘the major part of 
which was ruled by Abu-Musé, known as the priest’s son’. Then he describes 
the heroic resistance of Abu-Musé and his ‘ Albanians’ to the caliph's troops 
(reinforced by some Armenian princes). Abu-Musé was victorious in 28 


skirmishes and the siege of his fortress ХЫХ (Tabari: û K.thish) lasted 


a year. Abu-Musé wrote to the caliph protesting against the attack (and, 
probably, referring to his own services in 837) and the caliph sent him a safe- 
conduct. He then went to Bugha’s camp and was sent to Mesopotamia. The 


1 See my Studies, p. 30, 66. 

! Brosset did not know hus filiation. Grousset, p. 364, note 2, wrongly calls him ‘son of 
Aternarseh of Western Siunia ’. 

3 Verin-Vaykunik', Berdzor, (Lesser) Sisakan, Haband, Amaras, Parkank', Mxank', and Tri, 
of which the latter belongs to the province of Uti, and the others to Arte‘ax—all of them situated 
in the basin of the Kur (and not of the Araxes). 

* Brosset suspeote this qualification of bemg a tentative translation of Arabic Abü-Muüna, 
which 18 hardly possible. 
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pivotal róle of Abu-Musé is shown by the fact that his surrender was followed 
by the deportation of eight other princes. 

Abul-Asad Step'annos's origin is unknown, though the fact is interesting 
that he invoked Babak’s help against those of Balak (or Balakan). I am tempted 
to connect this name with Arabic Baylagdn, i.e. the town which lay in the 
present-day Mil steppe + on the road from Varthan (now Altan, on the southern 
bank of the Araxes) to Barda‘a (Partav). It had a very mixed population, 
known for its turbulence.? I feel the strength of C. Dowsett’s objection when 
he writes to me that ‘ it is rather unexpected to find an Arabic form of the name 
in Armenian, when they have their own P'aytakaran'. However, I am not 
quite convinced of the philological identity of P‘aytakaran with Baylagan 
(Bélakdn), of which the former is the name of the province and the latter 
primarily the name of the town (though occasionally referring to its district). 
A later source (Orbelian, ch. 33, tr. i, 96) presents the events in a slightly 
different form: ‘the people of the district of Balasakan [sic] refused to obey 
Baban (i.e. Babak) and, with the assistance of the Albanian (Alovan) Aplasad, 
he mercilessly devastated the district and massacred even women and innocent 
children.’ Orbelian's Balasakan (?) is probably a mistake, though it points to 
the same direction. In fact Balasajan must have lain in the Mūqān steppe and 
the Armenian Geography quotes it under P‘aytakaran, see Marquart, 
Eraniahr, р. 120. 

Coming now to Abii Misa ‘Isa himself, we have to admit that he was rather 
remote from any princely house. Though his mother was a sister of Step‘annos, 
his father, whom Tabari calls Yüsuf, seems to have been a priest (see above, 
Thomas, р. 145). As the point of his resistance to Bugha was ХЫХ, it is 
interesting to quote Tabari’s el indication, iii, 1416 (year 238/852), that 
‘Isa b. Yüsuf was ‘in the castle of K.thish, belonging to the kura of Baylaqün 
and standing at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baylaqàn and of 15 farsakhs 
from Barda‘a. Bugha fought him and conquered (his) castle, and carried 
him off, together with his father and his son’. The distances given by Tabari 
point definitely to the region of the present-day Shusha (Shushi). It is charac- 
teristic that the castle is placed in the district of Baylagan. Finally, according 
to Mas'üdi, ii, 75, the Araxes flows between the country of Babak (namely the 
region of Badhdhayn, on the southern bank) and ‘ the mountain of Abi-Misa ’, 
who can be only our ‘Isa. Mas‘tdi’s text seems to indicate that this mountain 
(jabal) bordered on the river. 

These details suggest that the nucleus of Abul-Asad’s and Abü-Müsa's 
possessions? was particularly connected with the south-eastern corner of 
Albania, namely with the region of the left bank of the Araxes, where this river 
debouches from its gorges into the plains. 


1 Ite ruins are known as Mil-i Baylaqan. 

2 See Minorsky and Cl. Cahen in Jour. As., 1949, No. 1, pp. 286-336. 

3 The original fief of Ibn-Istifaniis might correspond to the still mysterious fief of Khayzan/ 
Jaydhàn, otc., referred to in I. Haugal (see below, р. 525). 
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One further observation can be made. The tenor of Tabari's narration might 
suggest that the castle of Sahl where Babak went himself, and the dominions 
of Ibn-Istifaniis, where he sent his brother, were contiguous. In his list of the 
deported notables, Tabari, iii, 1416, quotes in the same breath Ibn-Istifanüs ; 
Sunbat b. Ashot called Abul-‘Abbas al-Wathi (?) ; Mu'&wiya b. Sahl b. Sunbat, 
batrig of Аттар; and Adhar-Narsé b. Ishaq al-Kháshini (*of Khachen). 
Consequently, we should assume that Khachen? formed a special enclave, 
though perhaps under the influence of Ibn-Istifantis. If the latter possessed all 
the territories enumerated in Moses Kalankatvats‘i, the dominions of Sahl 
must have lain nearer to the basin of the Kur. 


II. The Caucasian Vassals of Marzuban in 344/955 


$1. The Musafirid Marzubün and the ‘ Iranian interlude ’. 
$2. The vazir ‘Ali b. Ja‘far. 

$3. I. Haugal's passages on the Caucasus. 

$4. Commentary. 

$6. Conolusions. 


$1. Marzubün b. Muhammad b. Musafir (A.D. 941-957) 

Babak’s revolt in northern Azarbayjan (820—837) was one of the fore- 
runners of а whole series of opposition movements which very soon, and 
especially in the following century, were to come to light on the Iranian plateau 
and its periphery. 

For a long time, the attention of the historians (van Vloten, Wellhausen, 
Barthold) was attracted chiefly to ‘Khorasan’, until the publication of 
Miskawayh’s Tajürib al-Umam projected a new light on the more westerly 
areas, whose destinies had remained somewhat hazy in Ibn al-Athir’s con- 
scientious epitome. The title given by Amedroz and Margoliouth to their 
excellent edition of Miskawayh, namely ‘ The eclipse of the Abbasid caliphate ’, 
still reflects the traditional engrossment with the centre of the Islamic theocracy, 
whereas, with a more generous allowance for ethnology, economics, and human 
nature, an historian should give more attention to the awakening of more 
ancient traditions and to the emergence of entirely new elements which sapped 
the fabric of the caliphate. 

The Büyid period looks now considerably more clear? and, in its wake, we 
distinguish a growth of other political formations which sprang up in Kurdistan, 


1 Cf. Thomas Artsruni, p. 133: Atrnerseh, prince of Aļvank‘ > Arran. 

f The river Khachen flows south of, and parallel to, the Terter on which stands Barda‘a 
(Partav). 

3 See now the ‘ Eolipse ' with its annexes ; Sayyid A. Kasrawt, Padshahan-i gum-nàm, 3 vols., 
1928, 1929, 1930; Minorsky, La domination des Daslamstes, 1932; А. A. Diiri, Studies tn the 
economic life of Mesopotamia in the 10th century (London University thesis, 1942) and ita Arabic 
version Ta'rikh al'Irüq al-iqiisádi fil-garn aLrübi' al-hijrt, Baghdad, 1367/1048; А. Ates, 
Deylem in Islam Ansiklopedisi, iu, 567-578; В. Spuler, Iran in fruh-tslamischer Zei, 1052, 
pp. 100-6 (with a still insufficient appreciation of the ‘ Iranian interlude’). See also H. Bowen, 
The last Buwayhids, in J.RAS., April, 1929, 226-245, and M. Kabir, The Buwayhid dynasty of 
Baghdad (366-447/967-1055) (London University thesis, 1953). 
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Azarbayjan, and Transcaucasia. Among them the minor star of the Musáfirids 
shone brightly for a short period. I have recently followed in the footsteps of 
my predecessors ! to explore the further repercussions of the rise of this indepen- 
dent Daylamite dynasty * and, in the present instance, I wish to comment on 
an important document which has survived in the geographical work of Ibn 
Haugal.? 

It is a list of the tributaries of Marzuban ibn Muhammad, with the amount 
of tribute they agreed to pay to Marzuban’s treasury. 

When, circa 330/941, Marzuban and his brother V&hsüdàn imprisoned their 
father in the castle of Shisajan (Sisakàn ?), Vahsüdan remained in the hereditary 
fief of Tarm (Tarom, on the middle course of the Safid-rüd), whereas Marzuban 
moved north and west into the area then controlléd by the khàrijite Kurd 
Daysam. Ardabil (in eastern Azarbayjan) became Marzuban’s capital but he 
crossed the Araxes and penetrated deep into Transcaucasia. We know that the 
great centre of the former Muslim administration Barda‘a (Partav) was in his 
hands, for here he sustained in 332/943 a prolonged attack by the Russians, so 
dramatically described in Miskawayh, ii, 62-7. We now know also that his 
Daylamite garrison was in occupation of the other great centre, Dvin (before 
337/948), and that up to 360/971 Ganja (Janza) was administered by his 
representative al-Tazi.4 

Ibn Haugal’s list reveals the far-flung system of border principalities 
reduced to the position of tribute-payers. Thus, for a time, the ephemeral 
Musafirid organization acquired the proportions of a very sizable body politic. 


$2. The vazir ' Als ibn-Ja‘far 

No doubt the preparation of numerous arrangements for the payment of 
tribute required в, long series of diplomatie and financial negotiations, and the 
credit for this achievement is attributed by Ibn Hauqal to Abul-Qasim ‘Ali b. 
Ja'far, on whose career we possess some information. 

According to I. Hauqal, he was first employed by the Sajid Yüsuf. Then 
(Miskawayh, ii, 31) he passed into the service of the kharijite Daysam b. 
Ibrahim, one of Yüsuf's generals, who succeeded the Sajids and occupied the 
stage of Azarbayjan between 326/937 and 344/955 (with considerable 
interruptions). Miskawayh reveals the interesting fact that ‘Ali b. Ja‘far 


18ee Huart, ‘Les Musffirides’, in A Volume іо E. 0. Browne, 1922, рр. 228-256; 
Sayyid A. Kasrawi, loc. cit., i, 1307/1928 ; Minorsky, ' Mus&firids ', іп E.I. 

2 Seo my Studies, 1953, pp. 158—166. 

5 His work was completed in 367/977. The chronology of his peregrinations, as indicated by 
himself, قد‎ desultory : see Barthold, in his Introduction to the Hudid al-‘dlam, p. 20; cf. also 
Barthold’s repeated references to the fact that m 358/969 Ibn Haugal (p.282, leas clear on 
pp. 14 and 281) was in Gurg&n. 

4 See my Studies, p. 38. 

5 The father of Daysam was an aasooiate of the well-known Khürijite rebel Hárün al-Shari 
and, after his death, fled to Azarbayjan, where he married the daughter of a Kurdish chief. See 
Miskawauh, ıi, 32. The said Hardin (whom I. Mu‘tazz surnamed ‘ the caliph of the Bedouins and 
Kurds ’) was active between 272/885 and 283/890, when he was captured by the caliph Mu'tadid, 
вее Тађалї, hi, 2109, 2141, 2149-2151. of. M. Canard, Histoire des Hamdanides, i, 1951, pp. 308-311. 
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was а banî preacher, and this circumstance may explain the intrigues of his 
enemies while he was serving his khárijite lord. In fear of Daysam, ‘Ali b. 
Ja‘far fled to Таго, under the protection of Muhammad b. Musafir. But he 
arrived at the moment when Muhammad’s sons, Marzubün and Vahsüdàn, 
revolted against him and occupied his capital Samiran. Miskawayh has recorded 
these events under 330/941-2. ‘Ali b. Ja'far incited Marzubün to conquer 
Azarbayjan, and Marzuban followed the advice of the crafty refugee the more 
readily as he himself was a байт. He allowed his new vazir to preach his 
doctrines openly. 'Ali wrote letters to those of Daysam's supporters whom he 
knew to be disaffected and, when the ground was sufficiently prepared, Marzubün 
marched against Daysam. Daysam’s army went over to Marzubàn, or fled, and 
Daysam himself escaped under the protection of the Armenian (Arteruni) princes 
of Vaspurakan (near Lake Van). 

Marzubàn seized Azarbayjan, but his relations with his vazir were soon 
poisoned by intriguers who pointed particularly to ‘Al's wealth. To thwart 
their designs, ‘Ali played on Marzuban’s greed by promises to subdue the great 
city of Tabriz1, and Marzubàn sent him there together with some of his generals. 
Once established in Tabriz, ‘Ali hastened to patch things up with his old master 
Daysam. At his request he incited the townsmen to exterminate the Daylamites 
whom Marzuban had sent with him, and when this plan succeeded, he went over 
to Daysam. Now Marzuban regretted his discord with his co-religionist ‘Ali. He 
besieged Tabriz and, in the meantime, began secret negotiations with ‘All, 
invoking the community of their creed and offering him the post of vazir. 
‘Ali modestly asked for a guarantee of his life and property alone. Having 
obtained it, he escaped from Tabriz, and Marzuban kept his word. Miskawayh 
reports on all these events (ii, 31-5) under the year 330/941-2 but does not 
subsequently mention ‘Ali b. Ja'far. 

Many events happened during the following fourteen years, and great 
disturbances followed on Marzuban’s unsuccessful march on Rayy and his 
captivity (Miskawayh, ii, 115, under 337/948). During his imprisonment, 
Daysam reappeared in Azarbayjan and several other chiefs became independent. 
The Büyid of Rayy, Rukn al-daula, intervened in the affairs of Azarbayjan 
and in 339/951 sent there the well-known déhqàn of Tüs, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
` al-Razzaq, who ‘grew weary of Azarbayjan’ and returned to Вауу in 342/953.* 

Only in 342/953-4 did Marzubàn escape from his prison (Miskawayh, ii, 
149) and restore his position. Before he died in Ramadan 346/Dec. 957 
(Miskawayh, ii, 166) we hear of his operations against some rebels in the 
neighbourhood of Bab alabwàb (Darband). ‘He settled his affairs and con- 
quered his enemy,’ and then returned to Azarbayjan to deal with Daysam. The 
kharijite chief fled again to his Armenian friends of Vaspurakan, but the latter 


1 Which probably depended on the Rawwadi family, see my Studies, 158. 

з Miskawayh, ii, 110, 132, 135-6, 148 (omitted ш Margoliouth's dex). This is the famous 
dihgén of Tas for whom the Book of Kings was translated from the Pahlavi. Firdausi's Shah-nama 
is baged on this translation. 
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broke faith and surrendered him to Marzubàn who is said to have put him to 
death. All these events are related by Miskawayh (ii, 161) under 344/9556, 
апа this is precisely the year quoted in I. pee text. I. Haugal refers even 
to Daysam’s extradition. 

It looks then likely that, after Marzuban’s escape, ‘Ali b. Ja'far was restored 
in his position as vazir, and that the settlement with the tributaries was con- 
nected with Marzub&n's expedition towards al-Dàb and the liquidation of 
Daysam. 


§ 3. Passages on Armenia and the Caucasus from Ibn Haugal’s Kitab al-masalik 
wal-mamalik 


Ibn Haugal’s text is full of difficulties and on some points of the first 
passage which I quote (A.) І consulted the greatest living authority on Arabic, 
M. William Margais, who most kindly has sent me its full translation into 
French. I have decided to incorporate it in my text, mindless of the disadvan- 
tages of such neighbourhood for my own translation of the passages which 
follow. 


A. (Kramers, p. 343; de Goeje, p. 245): ‘La ville (et région) de Dvin 
appartenait autrefois à Sembat b. Achot, roi de toute l'Arménie, comme elle 
avait appartenu à ses ancétres. Elle ne cessa pas d'étre au pouvoir des chefs de 
cette famille jusqu'à ce que Abul-Qasim Yuüsuf le Sajide la leur enleva et 
larracha à leur domination, alors qu'ils avaient par devers eux des pactes 
remontant au premier siècle de l'hégire, consacrant leur maintien dans l'état 
(où les avait trouvés la conquête arabe), et l'obligation de payer la jizya con- 
formément aux clauses du covenant par eux contracté (mugàta'at). Omayyades 
et Abbasides les avaient maintenus dans leurs résidences, et percevaient d'eux 
les diverses catégories de contributions (rusüm) qui leur étaient imposées 
(j1bayat). Yusuf s'attaqua à eux et fit d'eux l'objet de ses.entreprises.' Depuis 
lors, leur bonne fortune ? d'autrefois cessa et nul redressement d'étendard n'est 
intervenu pour elle (4 = Py) jusqu'à l'heure présente. C'est la religion 
chrétienne qui domine en Arménie. Sur les deux parties de ce paye, l'état 
suzerain (sultan) perçoit annuellement ce qui peut être assimilé au khardj. 
Les Arméniens aujourd'hui encore seraient donc sous le régime d'un pacte 
(‘ahd) comme ils l'étaient antérieurement ; mais d'un pacte, dont en réalité, 


1 Comp. І. Hauqal, p. 61, ll. 14-16: Jadi .وقصدم‎ 

^I thought that wa lā yuflih badu 'udhrwhum (A yi8) could be improved as 
*ba'da ghadrim è عدن‎ with the meaning: ‘and he (Yüsuf) did not prosper after his 
treachery towards them and no banner was raised to help him (Hayhi) until to-day’ (Yüsuf 
died in 315/927). However, M. Margais writes: ‘Je arois que le mot pie est à conserver. П n'& 
pamici le sens de “ excuse " mais celu: de “ réussite, bonne fortune ”, les lexicographes le glosent 


par le mot nujÀ.' 
3 Bee the next paragraph. 


=> théonquement, du point de vue juridique. 
rt qu P qui 
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les effets sont nuls, car les états voisins (salafin) les attaquent,! font parmi eux 
des captifs, les maltraitent, et foulent aux pieds le devoir de les protéger. Les 
captifs faits parmi eux ne pouvaient étre mis en vente comme esclaves a 
Baghdad et j'ai connu cet état de choses jusqu'a l'année 325/936, personne 
n'admettant le trafic comme licite en raison de leur qualité bien établie de 


protégés et de la pluralité des pactes ( Age yê) dont ils étaient détenteurs.’ 


‘There are two Armenias, one called Inner, and the other Outer. In some 
parts of the Outer Armenia Muslims have towns which are in their hands, and 
the Muslims have ruled over them without interruption, (though sometimes (؟‎ 
the Armenians have been holding leases. (Such towns) belong to the kings of 
Islam, as is the case in Arjish, Manazjird, and Khilüt.? The frontiers of the 
Outer Armenia are clear, the frontier in the east reaching Bardha'a; in the 
west, the Jazira; in the south, Azarbayjan; and in the north, the districts 
of the Rüm on the side of Qaliqalé. This latter used to be a great march in 
the middle of the Riim country, (as against) the people of Azarbayjan, the 
Jibal (Media) and Rayy etc. And this is the city (capital) of the Inner 
(Armenia). It has (already) been stated that there are two Armenias, and the 
Inner Armenia consists of Dabil (Dvin), Nashawā (Nakhchavan), Qaligala and 
what follows it in the north, whereas the Outer Armenia consists of Bergri, 
Khilat, Arjish, Wastan, al-Zawazàn (Andzavatsik‘), and the places, fortresses, 
districts, and provinces lying between them. (P. 344) And their access to the 
sea is at Trebizond...’ 

B. (K., 348, G., 250): ‘There used to be imposed on most of these kings 
some sort of tribute (dara sb) and additional (contributions), which every year 
were carried to the king of Azarbayjan—regularly (sahlatan), without inter- 
ruption or hindrance—all of them (i.e. the Armenian kmgs) obeying him who 
was ruling (over Azarbayjan) and securing its prosperity.? 

‘ Ibn Abil-Saj contented himself now with a little, and now with a minimum 
by way of presents (hadiya) from them.* But when this region (mamlaka) fell 
to the lot of Marzubün b. Muhammad b. Musafir, known as Sallür, he instituted 
in it revenue offices (duwan), surveys (qünün), and the additional levies 
(lawàzvm), while he discussed (yukhaib) (the details of) “ douceurs” (maràfiq), 
supplementary sums (tawabs‘°) and arrears. 

‘I. And the greatest of the kings (malik) of the region, so far as I 
could ascertain,® is the sharvanshah MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD AL-ÁZDI. 

* 2. After him (geographically ?) comes the king of LAyzAn, whose kingdom 
is adjacent to some part of Mt. Qabq, and his districts are known as 
Layzan-shah [stc]. 


1 J'ai eu un instant l'idée de lire re pei (aveo J) : ‘leur font des invasions sur les bords 


de leur territore ’ (de méme „эё originairement a le sens de ‘ronger sur les bords") mais 
tatarraga ‘attaquer, envahir' est connu; et quant à (alatarraqu > lajarraqu © attaquer, 
envahir ’ il est oourant: firaran min ta'üqub al-mithlayn, vest à dire ‘ par dissimilation’. 

5 On the Arab families settled north of Lake Van and belonging to the Qays tribe (with the 
exception of Bergri, which was originally held by the family of a certain ‘Othmfn), see Marquart, 
Sudarmenien, 299-304, 501-8. 

з De Goeje, 250, adds ‘ the lords of these districts, who were kings of the marches (atráf), 
were obeying the king (malik) of Azarbayjan, Armenia, and the two Arrans ’. 

* This is strange in comparison with the earlier passage, p. 517. 

* De Goeje omits this limitation, which might suggest that І. Haugal did not visit the region. 
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‘3. After him follows ! the SaNARIAN, known as Sanhárib, who is a Christian 
by religion, similarly to 

4. IBN at-Dayrant, the lord of al-Za&wazün (Andzavatsik’), Van, and 
Wastan. 

‘I shall explain the rank of each of these (kings or kingdoms), while 
mentioning what his obligations are and what is (additionally) imposed on 
him, by way of taxes in money (mal), tribute (dariba), and presents—when 
(the time comes to explain) the revenue (irisfà^) of the (whole) region, and when 
I have finished with the distances and (general) conditions.’ 

С. (K. 350, G. 252)...‘ The road from Bardha‘a (de Goeje: Barzanj) to 
Dabil crosses Armenia,* and all the villages and towns on this stretch belong to 
the kingdom of the Armenian Sunbàt b. Ashót, which was taken away from 
him by Yüsufibn Abil-Saj (de Goeje: Ibn Divdad) by treachery and oppression, 
and contrary to the (commands) of God and his prophet which say... 
[Kramers' edition quotes here the traditions concerning the strict duty of the 
Muslims to protect the dhimmis].’ 

D. (K. 354, G. 254): ‘As regards the situation obtaining (in Ármenia)— 
во far as I could ascertain—its contributions (7ibaydt) and the tributes imposed 
on the (vassal) kings of the marches (mulük al-atraf ), clearly explain the position 
of the region and point to the correctness of its description. Although at times 
(the tribute) increased or decreased, the average of what was contributed and the 
highest standard of what was levied from (the region) in the year 344/955, by 
virtue of the agreements (muwdgafat) which Abul-Qasim ‘Ali b. аат, 
(a former) steward (sahib al-zimàm) of Abul-Qasim Yiisuf b. Abil-Saj—effected 
on behalf of Marzubün b. Muhammad, whose vazir he (later) was, were as 
follows :— 

‘1. He (Marzubaün) agreed with Монлммар b. ÀHMAD AL-ÁZzDI, lord of 
SHARVAN-SHAH [sic] and its king, for & payment of 1,000,000 dirhams. 

*2. *IsSHKHANIQ,® lord of SHaKxi, known as Abū ‘Abd al-Malik, also entered 
(dakhala) into ап agreement with him. 

*8. He agreed with SANEARIB, known as IgN-SAWADA, lord of Ar-Rus' (1), 
for a sum of 300,000 dirhams, plus some additional offerings (айа). 

*4. (Similarly) the lord of Jurz(?), VasHaqan (Vach‘agan ?) s. MUsA— 
200,000 dirhams. 

‘5. He agreed with ABUL-QÀSsIM AL-WAYZŌRĪ, lord of Wayzür (*Vayots'- 
dzor) for 50,000 dinars plus offerings. 

‘6. (Similarly) Авот-НауЈА в. RAWWAD, from his districts in Ahr and 

Varzuqan—60,000 dinars plus offerings. 
, ‘7, (Similarly) ABUL-QASIM AL-J YDHÀNI from his districts and (on account 
of) the arrears (bagdya) due from them—400,000 dirhams, but he wanted (this 
sum) to be diminished and was importunate in (his) begging; therefore, in 
spiteful reaction (tabarrum) to his behaviour, the sum was increased by another 
300,000 dirhams plus 100 cuts of Rümi brocade. 


1 Instead of اليه‎ I read .بليه*‎ 

з In fact, Mugaddasi, 382, describes the road from Barda‘a to Dabil across the Arrinian 
highlands (via Qalgátüs—i.e. Кајапкабик", the birthplace of the historian of Albania—M.tris, 
D.mis, and Kilküni, i.e. Gelak'uni. On Smbat’s expansion, see Grousset, 100. ort., 401, 419, but 
І.Н. exaggerates his power, for since 893 the kingdom of Albania was restored under Hamam (see 
Аворк (Maoler), 1, oh. 3), and ım Sirunia Smbat met with resistance, see Grousset, loo. cit., 421. 

? Spelt : whjanig; already de Goeje suggested [ehkhanig. 
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‘8. He (Marzubàn) bound over (арата) the sons of at-DAYRANI to pay 
according to the (previously) agreed (sum), 100,000 dirhams yearly, but 
exempted them from the payment for four years, in recompense for their 
having surrendered to him Daysam b. Shàdhlüys, who had sought their 
protection but whom they betrayed. 

‘9. He agreed with the sons of SunBAT, with regard to their districts in 
INNER ARMENIA, for 2,000,000 dirhams (p.355) but afterwards remitted 
200,000 dirhams. 

“10. He agreed with SANHARÎB, lord of Кнаснем, for 100,000 dirhams, 
plus offerings and horses (to the value of) 50,000 dirhams. 

‘The tributes in gold and silver, with supplements (tawāãbt‘) and offerings con- 
sisting of mules, horses, and ornaments (Aultyy) amounted to 10,000,000 dirhams. 

* And the kharaj of the whole of Azarbayjan, Armenia and the two Атгапв, 
with their environs (Rawal), together with the amounts of their taxes (reading 
wa wujūh amwalihad) and the “ douceurs ", amounted to 500,000 dinars. 

* This is all that I have learned concerning the situation, and on which I had 
reports and statements, as much as my opportunities admitted and my 
understanding encompassed.’ A 


$ 4. Commentary 

As is known, Ibn Hauqal had undertaken to revise Igtakhri's book, but in 
his chapter on Armenia, Arran, and Azarbayjan only the details on the towns 
and distances follow those of his predecessor. For the rest, the chapter is 
brought up to date and is based on entirely new material. 

It is doubtful whether Ibn Hauqal himself penetrated deep to the north of 
the Araxes.? At the end of his chapter he refers to the akhbdr °“ reports ’ which he 
used. There is no doubt that these reports were of different dates and reflected 
different situations. In his description of the great market-centre Kürsara 
(between Marügha and Міуёпа) he refers (К. 352) to what he heard from the 
‘master of the merchants of Azarbayjan Abii-Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman of 
Shiz and Maragha ' on the days of Yüsuf b. Abil-Saj. The curious pro-Armenian 
leanings noticeable in I. Hauqal's text may be due to this source of his 
information. However, the severity of Yüsuf b. Abil-Saj towards the 
Armenians in passages A. and C. (which may date back to Yisuf’s time) is in 
contradiction with his financial clemency described in passage B. The names of 
the principal Transcaucasian rulers (passage B.) do not tally with those in the 
list of Marzub&n's vassals (passage D.).* 

1 Perhaps *jawàáli, a term which I.H., 216, substitutes to jizya used by Istakhri, 156, in the 
corresponding passage on Fars. 

? For comparison with the first passage of our translation I shall quote Istakhri, 188: ‘ (In 
Armenia there ruled) Sunbàt b. Ashót, and (Armenia) never ceased to remain in the hands of the 
seniors (kubara) from among the Christians and these prevail (ghàlib) over (among ?) the 
inhabitants of Armenia.’ Only isolated words of Istakhri have survived in Ibn Haugal's expanded 
and. original report (of. K. 343). 

3 He certamly visited the environs of Mt. Sabalan (near Ardabil), p. 249 (347). 

“Tn (B.) Sharvan-shah is the prince and in (D.) his principality. Layzan is the present-day 
L&hijàn (west of Sharvin proper) According to the History of Sharvan, the Layzan branch of 
the Yazidi family had dispossessed the branch of Sharvan by 304/918 ; of. Mas'üdl, i, 5, and it is 
characteristic that m (D.) (referring to 344/055) Layzàn is no more mentioned. The Sanhürib of 
Sanàriya also seems different from the two Sanharibs m Marzubün's list. 
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Ав regards the list of Marzubàn's tributaries (D.), it cannot be taken for an 
original document from Marzuban’s chancery ; more probably someone versed 
in local affairs dictated the details of various financial agreements from memory. 
This would explain certain misunderstandings and omissions in our text, 
without detracting from the importance of this valuable estimate. 

The list 1 presents numerous difficulties ; the readings of some names are 
uncertain and the Christian tributaries are referred to with the current Arabic 
kunya, which disguise their identities and make it difficult to identify them 
with the persons known from Armenian sources. 

1. The subjugation of SHaRVAN was a major achievement of Marzuban, 
by which his treasury secured a contribution second only to that promised by 
the Bagratids (see point 9.). Sharvdn is the usual designation of the territory 
lying to the north of the Kur, which only in the 16th-16th century was renamed 
Shirvan. The mistake (in D.) about Sharvan-shah being the name of the kingdom 
and not of the king also occurs in Mas'üdi, ii, 69. The prince who was ruling in 
Sharvan in 344/955 was Muhammad b. Abü-T&hir Yazid b. Muhammad 
(337-345 /948-956),? and he was succeeded by his son Ahmad (345-370 /956-981). 

The ancient History of Sharvan (5 9) 3 mentions the invasion of Sharvan by 
the Daylamites under Muhammad’s father Abü-Tahir Yazid b. Muhammad, 
some time between 334/944 and 337/948, and he is said to have expelled them 
and made а peace and an alliance with them. Another invasion of Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban took place ctrca 367/968, when Ahmad b. Muhammad had to make 
peace with the attacker and offer him money. Consequently, the arrangement 
referred to by I. Hauqal may have been the result of the first invasion, but it 
seems to have been concluded under Muhammad b. Yazid, and possibly 
renewed under his son Ahmad. The name in I. Haugal (Muhammad b. Ahmad) 
does not fit into the detailed genealogy of the shareün-shühs, and more 
particularly the tribal appurtenance of the dynasty is wrong, for it should be 
Shaybani, instead of Azdi. The latter may be a mistake for *Yazid as the 
family was generally known.* This might be an instance of the mistakes resulting 
. from dictation. 

2. 8нлккї, Instead of the form أسحاس‎ Ashas given in the first edition of 
I. Hauqal (de Goeje), the better manuscript used by Kramers in the second 
edition gives Ishjdnig, which can be easily restored as *Ishkhanig—a good 
Armenian name. His Arabic bunya Abii ‘Abd al-Malik is of no importance for 
his nationality, in view of the general onomastic fashion of the age. The name 
does not fit into Mas'üdi's indication (ii, 18) that, practically at the same time, 
the ruler of Shakki was called Adhar-Narsé. 

The text is somewhat misleading. As the words 55] ж ودخل فى مواقفته‎ 


1 Translated into modern Persian and partly commented upon by Kasrawi, Püdshühàn-i 
gum-nàm, i, 101. Cf. also Krimsky, Sheki, pp. 377-8. · 

3 According to Mas'üdi, it, б, Muhammad b. Yazid was ruling already in 332/948. 

3 See above, p. 508, n. 4. 

* Even their capital was called Yazidiya. 
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follow immediately after the words شاه‎ (ls + ,فواقف . .. صاحب‎ one might 


be tempted to explain the passage as indicating that Ishkhüniq was a 
party to the agreement concluded with the sharvanshah. This interpretation 1 
is impossible for, as we now know from the History of Sharvan, Shakki, separated 
from Sharvàn by Qabala, was independent of Sharvàn, and needed a special 
arrangement. Therefore the words wa dakhala fi muwagqafatthi are only a 
modified formula of wa-wdgafa, and the personal pronoun (‘his agreement ’) 
must refer again to Marzubün. Consequently the sum of Ishkhaniq’s contribu- 
tion was left blank. 

As shown by the History of Sharvan,? the contemporary use of the term 
Shakkt was vague. Following the vicissitudes of local struggles, it covered even 
some territories of Kakhetia. Moreover, the special territory of Heret'i, lying 
between Shakki proper and Kakhetia, was not clearly distinguished by the 
Muslims.® 

The name Ishkhaniq, as connected with Shakki, evokes the memory of the 
prince IÉxanik of Heret^, who was a contemporary of Marzubün (see above, 
p. 511). 

3. The name of SANHARIB IBN BAWwADA coincides with that of a Christian 
prince who must have lived about the middle of the 10th century. 

The old pre-Islamic dynasty of Mihran which was ruling in Arran (ancient 
Albania, Armenian Alvank‘) came to an end with prince Varaz-Trdat, who, 
together with his infant son, was assassinated in 822 by (his relative ?) Nerseh 
P'ilippean. His widow took her daughter Spram to Khachen, where she 
married her to Atr-Narseh, son of Sahl (read: *Sahek, as suggested by 
Marquart, Streifzüge, p. 457). According to the local historian Moses 
Kalenkatvats, the offspring of this couple took up the succession of the 
Mihranids. In the fifth generation, we meet Hovhannes, called Senek‘erim, son 
of Iáxan-Savada, through whom, according to Moses, God wished to restore 
the long extinct kingship. ‘ The king of Persia conferred upon him great honours, 
gave him the crown of his own (1) father and his (?) steed. In the same year the 
Greek magistros, David, sent him the royal crown and a sumptuous purple . . .' 
The period of 131 years (from A.D. 822 to 953) is not too short for five genera- 
tions, and it looks as if the ‘king of Persia’ who honoured Sanharib was 
precisely Marzuban, who used favours in exchange for tribute. 

If the coincidence of the names guarantees the identification of the prince, 


the name of his kingdom remains & puzzle. e J| (with the Arabic article) 
looks like *Rub‘ ‘a quarter’, or *Rab‘ ‘a territory, а custom-house' * (see 


1 Accepted by A. E. Krimsky, and apparently by Spuler, Iran in früh-islam. Zeit, 407. 

3 See my Studies, p. 32, and the chapter on Sharvàn. Cf. my article * Shakki ’, in E.I. 

з Except perhaps in an addition to Istakhri’s text, 193a ; see my commentary in Huddd, p. 402. 

4 The term rub'.(plural arbà'), as а territorial unit, is used by Ibn Rusta, 171, who says that 
Nishüpür has thirteen rustégs and four arbá', as against Muqaddasi, 300, who counts twelve 
rustáqs and four khánát ; of. Hudüd, $ 23, 1, and p. 325. [However, rub‘ can refer to the quarters 
of the town.] 
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de Goeje, iv, 224), but the bare skeleton of the name admits of manifold readings 
(Righ, R.n.gh, Zigh, Z.n.gh). The same name occurs only in one other source, 
namely in Abü-Dulaf Mis'ar b. Muhalhil's ‘ Second risdla ’.1 This traveller ($ 15) 
reports that, on his way from Tiflis to Ardabil, he visited ‘the mountains of 
Wayziir, Qabān, Khajin, بع‎ Jh Ql and the two Badhdh’. With the 
exception of the last name, all the other names seem to refer to the highlands of 
Arran separating the Kur from the Araxes. 

Abü-Dulaf must have travelled circa A.D. 950 and this increases the interest 
of his evidence. : 

My first idea was to compare بع‎ J| with the name of the capital of Аттап 


4e у (variant Ёол, вее Istakhri, 182, note 9). Abü-Dulaf could have copied 


the name from the same source, but, in all probability, his маа was written 
before I. Hauqal had completed his work (in 367/977). We know, however, 
that at the time of the Russian invasion, in 332/9434, Barda'a was governed 
by Marzubàn's representative (Miskawayh, ii, 62), and it is unlikely that 
Marzubün would have left this key-town in the hands of a rather insignificant 
prince like Senek'erim.? 

According to the historian Moses, Spram married ‘ Atr-narseh, son of Sahl 
(read : *Sahak 2), lord of Siunia, who had seized by force the canton of Gelam ’,? 
and whose residence was Tohak. In the record of the deportation of Armenian 
princes to Mesopotamia, Tabari (III/2, 1416: under 238/852) mentions 
‘ Adhar-Narsé b. Ishaq [sic] al-Khashini’, and thus connects Senek‘erim’s 
putative ancestor with Khachen (see below, 10), but Adhar-Narsd (and his 
family) may have still retained the region of Gelam (Lake Sevan). For Moses, 
too, the restoration of the kingdom under Senek‘erim may have taken place in 
the dynastic, and not in the geographical sense, and this would leave us some 
latitude in identifying the territory of Senek‘erim. Abü-Dulaf—if he can be 


trusted—refers to c J| separately from Khajin (Khachen), and, in this case, 
Senek'erim's fief might be looked for in Gelam, though the final identification 
of *al-Rub‘ should be left to the Armenian scholars on'the spot (see also below, 
under 10.). 

4. In the first edition of I. Hauqal, 254, there stood. وسغيان‎ obo وصاحب‎ 
موسى‎ с”, and in my article ‘ Musafiri ' in E.I. I took *Jurzün wa Saghiyan for 


1 Which at this moment I am publishing in Cairo after the unique MS. of the Mashhad 
sanctuary. 

* Unless he was an entirely subjected ruler, with some independence in local and internal 
affairs. [Cf. al-rah* ‘a oustom-house ’.] 

3 Brosset, in his notes to Orbelian, ii, 24, contests his appurtenance to Siunia and prefers to 
take him for a scion of the Albanian house who encroached on the territory of Siuma (‘ profita 
de quelque bonne occasion pour ве caser en Siounie ’), Brosset’s surmise suite well the illuminating 
identification of Adhar-Narsé Khashini by Marquart. Moses himself is silent on the appurtenance 
of Khachen, but even i£ Spram's marriage was arranged with a prince outside Khachen, it is 
possible to imagine that, after the marriage, Khachen—undoubtedly friendly to the Mihranids— 
was included in the dominions of Spram and her husband. 
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the villages Gurzivàn and Saghiyàn (+), lying to the west of Shamakhi. However, 
the designation of the prince as ‘ Ibn-Müsa ’, without his personal name, would 
be strange. The second edition gives حرز وشقان 7( موسى‎ Vales, which 
suggests the reading *VASHAQAN в. Musi, i.e. probably Vac'agan, a name popu- 
lar among the princes of Аттап.! But what of J.rz (which de Goeje restored 
as *J.rzüán) ? Normally it would refer to Georgia (Jurz) but Marzubàn never 
penetrated so far as Georgia, and * Vaš‘agan is a non-Georgian name. As a mere 
surmise, one might think in our case not of j حر‎ but of * ; j> though not in 
its direct sense of the Khazar kingdom, but in the local use, as applied to the 
town of QABALA lying between Sharvan (v.s. 1.) and Shakki (v.s. 2.). This was 
a place where Khazars were probably settled, for Baladhuri (194) says wa 
madina Qabala wa-hiya al-Khazar* This suggestion is purely tentative, but it 
would be strange if Qabala, mentioned by Mas'üdi (ii, 68) as a separate princi- 
pality, were unrepresented in I. Hauqal's document. 

Mas'üdi calls the prince of Qabala ‘Anbasa-the-One-Eyed and the History 
of Sharvan refers to his son Ibn-'Anbasa. ‘Anbasa (the lion’) is definitely 
only a nick-name, and the corollary of our surmise would be that his real name 
was *Vac'agan, son of Misa, and that in some way he was connected with the 
princes of Аттап. 

5. With Wayzür we are on firm ground, for it is a usual Arabic form for the 
basin of the ‘ Lower Arpa-chay ', which in Armenian was called VAvors'-pzo& 
(Const. Porphyrogenitus Baitlwp: see Hübschmann, Die altarmenischen 
Ortsnamen, No. 111). About the middle of the 10th century its ruler was 
definitely connected with the Mus&firids (вее my Studies, pp. 36, 69-70, where 
I suggest tentatively his identity with Vasak, son of Smbat, of the local 
Armenian dynasty of Sronza). For purposes of identification, the kunya Abul- 
Qasim is worthless. 

6. ABUL-HAYJA b. RawwaAp is a well-known member of the originally Arab, 
and later Kurdicized, family, which, after the eclipse of the Musafirids (circa 
373/983), became the leading dynasty in Azarbayjan down to the Seljuk 
invasion. The capital of the Rawwadids was Tabriz, but the early fief of the 
family comprised Ahr, and Ya'qübi (History, pp. 446-7) avers that the governor 
Yezîd al-Muhallabi (about the middle of the 8th century А.р.) allotted to 
Rawwad b. al-Muthanné al-Azdi a tract of territory stretching from Tabriz to 
al-Badhdh. The latter place, known as the residence of Babak, lay in the 


1 This restoration was already proposed by Saint-Martin, Mémoires sur Г Arménie, 1818, 1, 231. 
He thought that this Vach‘agan might be the son of the rebellious governor of Uti against whom 
Ashót П, son of Smbat, led an expedition ın 922. of. Grousset, Histoire de U Arménie, 451. 
St. Martan leaves, however, the name J'urz/ Khazar in the а. 

3 According to the newly discovered Arabic text of Ibn A'tham, Jarràh (appointed by 
Yazid П, 101-5/720-4) reduced the people of M.rghüma (Tarqi ?) and moved its population to 
the village of Ghassaniya in the rust&áq of Qabala (see A. N. Kurat, in Ankara Univer. D.T C 
fakult. dergisi, 1949, р. 269). 

3 Seo my Studies, p. 167. 
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neighbourhood of Mt. Hashtād-sar, on the eastern ridge of Qaraja-dagh, and 
Ahr (even now the capital of Qaraja-dagh) was certainly within this zone. The 
village of Varzaqān (Varzuqün) lies some 35 km. higher up on the river of Ahar. 


7. The case of Aput-Qasm ТүрнАнї (31441) is similar to that recorded 
under 3. The other manuscript gives Slul (J.ndáni), which de Goeje restored 
as db (*Khayzàni. Abi-Dulaf undoubtedly refers to the same place 
under the name of حندآن‎ H.ndén, though this part of his report is still subject 
to caution. In most of the early Islamic writers, obe (Baladhuri, 204, 


206-7), حىدان‎ (Mas'üdi, ii, Т) and similar forms stand for خداق‎ Khaydag, 
a Daghestanian people living immediately north of Darband. It is true that, 
under 344/955, Miskawayh (и, 161) refers to some operations conducted by 
Marzubàn ‘ in the region of al-Bab (i.e. Darband) ’, but it is highly improbable 
that he could have reduced to vassalage a people beyond the ‘ gate ' of Darband. 

То the south of the Caucasian range, the existence of а Khayzan (Jidan, 
Jandan ?) is implied by I. Khurdadhbih (123-4), who tries to locate the story 
of Moses and the prophet Khidr (Qor’an, xviii, 59-81) in Sharvàn: ' that rock 
is the rock of Sharvàn, that sea is the sea of Gilàn ; that village is the village of 
Bájarvàn!; and when they met the young man and he (Khidr) killed him, 
it was in the village of Khayzàn (var. حيرآن‎ , Yaqiit, iii, 252, (حيزان‎ ”. 
(Of. also Nuzhat al-qulūb, 90: Khayzdn, Chandan.) The rock in question is 
possibly Besh-barmaq (standing some 70 km. north-west of Baku in the coastal 
region), near which lies the village of Khidr-Zinda.* A short distance to the 
west lies a village called Khizi, and one might compare this name with *Khayzan, 
Khizün. Nothing, however, is known of a sizable principality having ever 
existed in that region in Islamic times. 

On the other hand, in Abü-Dulaf's itinerary, حندان‎ (which could easily be 
а mis-spelling of the name quoted by Ibn Haugal) comes between Khachen and 
Babak’s capital al-Badhdhayn 5 and, provided the itinerary is not a fake, this 
place might be looked for on the left bank of the Araxes, somewhere in the 
present district of Jibrail. 

8. The ‘sons of al-Dayrani’ are the rulers of VASPURAKAN (the region cf 


1 Bájarvàn ' the bazaar place’ هد‎ a common name. The best known Bájarvàn lay south of 
the Araxes on the way to Ardabil, but the legend may have in view some different place, nearer 
to Sharvün. The starting point for the strange location is the term majma‘ al-bahrayn (Qor’an, 
xviii, 69), ° the junction of the two seas, or rivers,’ which the sages took to be the confluence of 
the Kur and Araxes, see I. Khurd., 175. СЕ Minorsky, Makan in В.Г. (Supplement). 

з This is a conspicuous landmark, and in 1948 a Latin insoription of Legio XII Fulminata 
was found ш the same neighbourhood. See Vestnik drevney istoryi, 1950, No. 1, p. 177. 

з Which stood south of the Araxes, near Mt. Hashtüd-sar (between the districte Horand, 
Kalaybar, and Garmádüz). 

4 Circa A.D. 835 we hear of a Christian prince m this region called ‘Isā b. Yüsuf (or 
Ibn-Igtifünüs, because his mother was a mater of Istifánus). On him and his dominions see above, 
p. 512, but I have not been able to trace his succession. 
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Van) of the Artsruni family. In 844/955 the ruling prince was Abü-Sahl 
Hamazasp (953-972), who succeeded his brother Derenik Ashot (937-953). 
Both were grandsons of Grigor Derenik (in Arabic al-Dayránt) (874-886). The 
reference to the circumstances in which Daysam was extradited is a welcome 
detail in favour of I. Hauqal's accuracy. 

9. The ‘sons of Sunbat’ are certainly the ARMENIAN BAGRATDS of Ani. 
Ibn Hauqal himself (passages A. and C.) refers to Smbat-the-Martyr (890—914), 
whose grandson Ashot the Merciful (Olormadz) was ruler in 952-977. The sum 
which the Bagratids agreed to pay, and which was lowered by 10 per cent of 
the amount originally stipulated, was most probably only security money which 
the Bagratids paid to ward off Daylamite inroads. From the History of Sharvan 
(see my Studtes, pp. 10-11) we know that Marzuban kept a Daylamite garrison 
in Dvin and that Ashot made an unsuccessful attempt to take the town. 

10. Khajin is a good transcription of Kuacnen (Arm. Xat‘enk*‘), indepen- 
dent from Tabari, who calls it Khashin. 

Professor I. A. Orbeli ! writes that the old principality of Siunik‘ collapsed in 
1166. ‘ At this time begins the elevation of the small principality of Arts‘ax, or 
Xat‘en. This latter name was possibly derived from the name of a fortress. 
The centre of the principality, which was apparently a part of the ancient 
Albania (Alvank‘), was the basin of the Xat‘ena-jur (now Khachin-chay) and 
partly that of the T‘art‘ar (now Terter). This region belongs to the territory 
of the present-day district of Javanshir. In the present state of the historical 
geography of Armenia, it is almost impossible to indicate its frontiers, because, 
in the course of almost perpetual wars, the frontiers were moved very often.’ 

To this statement one has to add that the Islamic sources clearly hint at the 
existence of a special fief-holder of Khachen already in the 10th century. 

Under 3. we have discussed the identity of Sanharib, son of Sawada, whose 
characteristic name is a strong clue to his identity. We know that the widow 
of the last Mihranid married her daughter Spram to the ancestor of Sanharib in 
Khachen. He is said to have been of the branch of the Siunian (?) house and to 
have seized Gelam, but Khachen apparently also belonged to him.* And yet in 
10. we hear of another (?) Sanharib of Khachen who paid a smaller sum of 
tribute to Marzab&n. One is tempted to assume that I. Hauqal, in his hurriedly 
taken notes (cf. 1.), reported twice on the same prince. In view of the difference 
in the tribute, one might surmise that one single tributary was paying for two 
different fiefs (Gelam. (?) and Khachen). 

The inclusion of horses in the tribute of Khachen must be connected with 
the excellence of the Qarabagh breed. In the 13th century the husband of 
Queen T‘amar of Georgia, David Soslan, gave the fortress of Jarmanam and 
one village for a steed which he acquired from Vakhtang of Khachen (see 
Brosset, Histoire de la Géorgie, i, 441). 


1 In his article ' Hasan Jalal, knyaz Khachensky ’, in Izvestiya Imper. Akad. nauk, 1909, p. 405. 
2 Unless he happened to be there on a visit at the time of his bride’s arrival. See above, p. 522. 
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§ 5. Conclusions 
(A) Technical Terms. 

The technicalities of Islamic taxation are still insufficiently known and the 
translation of the financial terms used by І. Hauqal can be only tentative. 
I have quoted the original terms used by I. Hauqal and for their translation 
I have used the experience of the editors of similar texts (de Goeje's index to 
B.G.A., iv; index to Tabari; the list of terms quoted by Amedroz in his 
edition of Hilal al-Sabi’s Kitab al-wuzara). 

(a) alzama— solvere coegit, solvendum imposuit' (Tabari). 

(b) amwal—‘ revenue (probably in cash)’; de Goeje, iv, 357: ‘reditus’. 

(c) altaáf— offerings, douceurs ’. 

(d) dariba—according to de Goeje, iv, 285, is not properly ‘revenue’ 
(reditus) but rather ‘ tribute ', because it can be paid in various ways— 
for example, in customs duties (‘de variis rebus solvitur, speciatim 
portorium ?). 

(e) divün— revenue office ’. 

(f) 9ibayat—de Goeje, iv, 202, suggests ° tributàm non canonicum ’, and 
Tabari: jaba, taba ‘ tributum exegit’. I translate the term by a less 
definite ‘ contributions ’. 

(g) jizya is the poll-tax paid by non-Muslims, and its amount was apparently 
fixed by special agreements expressed in leases (see below mugàáta'at). 

(h) lawāzim— additional levies’; de Goeje, BGA., iii, 348: ‘ varia alia 
tributa ’. 

(i) mugüfa'a— a lease’, by which the suzerain confirms someone in his 
principality, subject to the yearly payment of the poll-tax; de Goeje, 
ii, 829: ' pactum cum aliquo iniit, quo concedit ei principatum suae 
regionis servare, conditione ut quotannis censum capitis sive aliud 
tributum solveret’. I do not think that in our case the term is used in 
the strictly technical sense, as in І.Н., 216 (К. 302): al-qgawàni айай 
hiya al-mugaja'át, meaning ‘a fixed sum of taxes evaluated according 
to a standard value (Abra) per lunar year’. Cf. CL Cahen, L'évolution 
de Реа", in Annales (L. Febvre), 1953, pp. 29 and 46, and A. К. S. 
Lambton, Landlord and Peasant, 1953, p. 33. 

(j) mardfiq—‘ douceurs’; de Goeje, iv, 349: ‘emolumenta, tributa 
diversa non canoniea '. 

(k) muwagqafat—{restored by Kramers, possibly following Dozy, instead 
of muwafaqat) has a meaning similar to mugdta‘at, though the latter 
seems to stress the element of investiture, whereas the former stresses 
the financial conditions established by the parties. 

(l) rustim seems to be used in the sense of the sums usually collected, 
‘dues’. De Goeje, iv, 246, equates it with ‘ tribute ’. 

(m) gànün—' survey of landed property and revenue based on it’ ; de Goeje, 
vi, 333: ‘census soli si quotannis fixa pecuniae summa solvenda est’. 

(n) tawäbi — supplements’. Tabari: бирай“ al-khardj ‘incrementa 
tributi, quod at tributum accedit". Possibly also the percentage added 
for the benefit of the agents collecting the tribute (mu amara, Hilal). 

(.B) Amount of Payments. 

Only for Vaspurakan does I. Haugqal clearly explain that the tribute was 

paid every year but, as admitted by de Goeje, the payment of all the tributes 
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was also on an annual basis. Converting the dinars (quoted under Vayots- 
Dzor and Ahr) into dirhams (at the rate of 1 dinar = 15 dirhams, see Qudàma, 
249) 1 we have :— 


Sharvan * А : . 1,000,000 
Shakki . Е . ? 

al-Rub‘ Р : . 2000 
Qabala (?) , : . . 200,000 
Vayota-Dzor . 5 5 500,000 
Ahr and Varzaqiin . . . 750,000 
Jaydhan (Khayzàn f) . 750,000 
Vaspurakan . 3 . . 100,000 
Bagratids 4 > . 2,000,000 
Khachen 8 : . 100,000 





5,750,000 dirhams 3 


Even with the lacuna of Shakki and the addition of the occasional offerings, 
we are very far from 10 m. dirhams, which I. Hauqal gives as the total of 
Marzubün's revenue. It is possible then that the list of the tributaries is not 
quite complete, or that it includes the kharaj paid by his direct subjects. Му 
final impression is that the amount of ‘tributes’ should be separated from 
the amount of the kharaj. 

As regards the ‘ kharaj for Arran, Armenia, and Azarbayjan ’, evaluated at 
500,000 dinars (Le. 7-5 m. dirhams), this item added at the end of passage D. 
seems to refer to the time when the three provinces were ruled by governors 
appointed directly from Baghdad. 

According to Qudama, the average revenue (trtifa‘) of Azarbayjan* was 
4-5 m. dirhams, and of Armenia (including Аттар) 5 4 m. dirhams— 
totaling 8-5 m. dirhams, a sum approaching that of I. Haugal. Qudama 
is supposed to have composed his book shortly after 316/928 (see de Goeje’s 
Preface, p. x) but, according to von Kremer, his data go back to a much earlier 
time (ctrca 204/819), and the well-known later budget (of 306/918) gives an 


1 Also Miskawayb; ii, 34, for the year 332/943 ; I. Hauqal, 146 (К. 218), for the year 358/908. 
cf. A. Dûrî, T'a'rikh al-Iràq, 222. 

* Malik-shah (1072-1092) tried to obtain from the sharvan-shah Fariburz 70,000 dinars, but 
the contribution gradually dwindled to 40,000, see Bundári, 140. According to Nasawi, 160, 175, 
the original sum was 100,000 dinars, but in 022/1225 the khwürazm-shàh Jalal al-din 
requested the sharvàn-shüh to pay 50,000, and then further reduced this sum by 20,000 dinars. 
The real value of these nominal sums 1s difficult to ascertain in view of the silver crisis of the 
12th century, seo E. Pakhomov, Monet: Gruzts, 1910, pp. 79, 118. 

3 According to Barthold's estimate of 4 dirhams = 1 rouble, this would give 1,437,500 roubles, 
or over £140,000 (at the pre-1914 rates). 

* Qudüma, 244, enumerates its provinces: Ardabil, Jabarvan (apparently the region to the 
south of Lake Urmiya) and Warthün (on the Araxes), adding that 1ts capitalis Bardha‘a. Ya'qübi, 
in his Geography, BGA., vii, 274, puts the kharaj of Azarbayjan at 4 m. dirhams. 

5 Qudima, 246, enumerates ita provinces: Jurzàn (Georgia), Dabil (Dvin), Barzand, Siraj- 
Tayr (Shirak and Taik‘), Bayunays (Bznunik‘), Arjish, Khilat, Sisaján (Srunik'), Атап, Qàligàl& 
(Erzerum), Basfurrajin (Vaspurakan)—with its capital at Nashaw& (Nakhohavan). 

* See Qudima, 236, hne 20. Cf. also the unusual indication concerning the administrative 
centres (qugaba) of Axarbayjan—at Bardha'a, and of Armenia—at Nakhohavan. 
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impression of considerable recession (Verfall) of income. In practice the revenue 
must have greatly depended on circumstances. When in 296/908 Yüsuf b. 
Abil-Saj was confirmed in his governorship,! the sum of his farm was fixed at 
only 120,000 dinars (1-8 m. dirhams), and already towards 299/912 Yüsuf 
tried to evade even this reduced responsibility. 

In any case, I. Hauqal’s item on the general revenue must belong to a source 
entirely different from that of his data at the time of Marzuban. 


(C) General Interest of the Passages. 

1. Though admitting that the list is not the original document, but possibly 
a series of items communicated, or even dictated, to our geographer, one should 
consider it as a valuable picture of the political structure of a region on which we 
are insufficiently informed. 

2. In view of the great scarcity of financial statistics for the 10th century, 
I. Hauqal's data merit attention both as an illustration of the politico-financial 
methods and as material for assessing the comparative importance of the 
prineipalities.? 

3. It 15 hoped that our identifications will be of utility to local historians 
working on Christian sources. The figures of Ishkhaniq of Shakki and of 
Sanharib, son of Sawada, seem to fit into the pattern of the Georgian and 
Ármenian sources. 

Incidentally, our analysis is a preparatory work for the publication of the 
llth-century History of Sharvan.? 


1 According to Tabari, ui, 2284: ‘of Marügha and Azarbayjan °; according to І. Athir, 
vii, 42, also ‘ of Armenia’. of. von Kremer, Das Finnahmebudget vom Jahre 306 н., 1887, 299. 

2 In his chapter on taxation Spuler, loo. cit., 467, has quoted I. Hauqal’s table only for the 
tribute of Sharvin. Ghazanan’s reference to І. H.'s passage is incomplete, see his ‘ Armenien 
unter d. arab, Herrschaft ' m Дей. f. arm. Philologie, 1903, 1/3, р. 205. 

3 Seo above, p. 508, n. 4. The chapters on Sharvan and al-Bab complete the chapter on 
the Shaddadids of Ganja published in my Studses in Caucasian History, 1963. 


Ariaca 
Ву Н. W. Вап 


1. Humüd&m and Gara 


TEIN MS. Ch. xlvi 0012c contains part of a Vita of the teacher Prajüattirna 
of the city of Humüdam.* The folio is numbered 3 on the margin. 

Recto 1 paysanama ksami vajrracchaidikyi prrajiid-pargme nva carya 
2 tsiima ttàra tca'ca hisü|ma dharma-mükha mükha niskalyame hîya 

padaje || | 
3 cu prrajñāttīrņa а&1тї mi|styau jayaryau gambhira jàryau gambhira 
Verso 1 jàyaka brraste ^ humüdàm һа ysayi hava bujse | vira anihvarrda 
biéã ysirrnai ba'ysüna ba'ysüstá ksimé si’ mi буада bistã sali garrva 
2 mümde | vara àna éü]ye nva dva margaupadeáa parge' parriyasta cu 
3 bise caiginye jana|ve vira kalyünamittra ya ™ hiya biéa'yüm jsa 

tv& gambhira jayaka pacadana ka ba 


COMMENTARY 
1. vajrracchawdskyi ‘ Vajracchedika exists in a Khotanese version edited 

in 1916 by Sten Konow.? The sütra is preceded by introductory verses * which 
offer an explanation of the name (2 a 4 ff). 

prajfía-pàrgma tvà hambisté sarvamfia ba'ysü =~ 

tvà ttrrasaya vàstü biraste cu ra vajrracchedüka пата || 

biéã karma klaiáa' u avarand basde garkha 

vaáa'rá mafiamdina busda ttina vajrracchedike nama || 


‘The omniscient Buddha composed this Prajíià-pàramità. He explained this 
text of three hundred (élokas) which is called the Vajracchedika. It shatters all 
acts, passions, and obstructions, grievous sins, like the thunderbolt. Hence it is 
named the Vajracchedika (that is, shattering like the vajra-thunderbolt).’ 

The simile of the vajra occurs also in E 7. 34 sev’ vasar hatcafidte 0 
drstigate styūde ‘this vajra shatters a man’s firm false opinions’. The simile 
is found in the Udanavarga (Tib. 28.12), corresponding to the Pali 
Dhammapada 161. The Tibetan reads rdo-rjes nor-bu hbigs-pa béin ‘as the 
thunderbolt breaks open the gem’, in the Pali the verb is abhimanthati 
‘crushes’. The chedaka- is used in other compounds: vimatt-cchedaka- ‘ doubt- 
destroying ' as epithet of the Jina (Rastrapala-pariprecha, ed. L. Finot, p. 5), 
and Mahàávyulpatti 5361 samdhi-cchedaka- ‘ house-breaker '. The association of 
avarama baáde occurs also in the Bhadrakalpika-sitra 1845 


! Facmmile of the verso in M. А. Stein, Serindia, plate clii. 
` 3 The text in Khotanese Texts ii, no. 17. 
5 In А. Е. R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist Literature found in Kasten Turkestan. 
A considerable advance on that edition is now possible. 
4 An introduction is similarly placed before the Suvikrania-rikrami-prajiidparamita, edited 
by T. Matsumoto. 
5 Khotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 90. 
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2. ttàra tca’ca ° that side, bank’, similarly tuto tcalce u ne ttāro ‘this side 
and not that’, tara tca’ca.1 The meaning is given in Suwwarnabhdsa 56 r 4 
samudra-paryantam = mahadsamudra tealcanu.? 

3. dharmamukha ‘ entrance into the Law, admission to knowledge ’, occurs 
in E 14. 110 dharmamukha naranda ‘ the introductory words of the Law issued ’. 
À. recent discussion of the dharmamukha is given by F. W. Thomas.? 

4. mkalgüme ‘ exposition’, with the connected forms ntskal- (8 6701. 18 

' ой bira caida nva ksame tid natskalida) and *niskista- (attested in niskica- 
* vigesa, particulars ' and natskaista-). 

5. Prajfiát&rna can, according to Khotanese spelling of Indian, РН 
either prajfià with tirna- or, if here -à- stands for -o-, with utfirna-. The name 
has not been noted elsewhere. 

6. jayaryau, jaryau, abl. plur., ‘from the makers of jáya- '. Here in recto 3 
and in verso 3 уйуаКа (sing. fem.), a derivative in -ka from jáya-, means ' this 
collection of jãya-s °. The word jaya- occurs in the oldest Khotanese texts and 
has already been translated as if derived from dhydya-. But the case is 
complicated by the present compound jayara-, jära- and the derivative jaéyaka.* 
The meaning of jáyara- can be judged from the context in P 2026. 81-2 
u pūñū (da pîsa kadána-» matttra parehadà jgyara namgsu ‘ and I reverence the 
meritorious teachers, spiritual advisers, keepers of the moral rules (stlavant-), 
the jàyara', compared with 87-8 u drrabüda pufiüdd íarürana qisa kadana- 
mittra namgsū ‘and I reverence the teachers of the three periods of time 
(past, present, and future), meritorious, providers of refuge, spiritual advisers '. 
At present I incline to the following interpretation. Two words, one Iranian 
and one Indian, have been contaminated. From an Iran. yatu- ‘ sorcerer, 
sorcery’ was derived a *jata- (with -a from -u as in pase- ‘small cattle’, 
Av. pasu-) whence came jäya- by normal change (as ysdya- from older ysáta- 
* born ’, sita- 5 * learnt’, beside stya- in E). From this j@ya- a compound jayara- 
from ja@ya- and -kara- ‘ maker of jaya, sorcery ’ was formed, as ca’yara- ‘ maker 
of ca’ya-, magic (translating maya)’. The older form of -ara- was -a-gara- and 
-a-tara- from a-kara-. This word jäya- from yátu- encountered a North-West 
Prakrit word jay- ‘ to meditate ' from older dhydy-, опе of the common activities 
of the bhiksu and the arya. In this Prakrit, dhyay- had given jay- and jay- in 
Kharosthi script (with the stroke over j- indicating the earlier presence of 
aspiration)? with jana ' meditation ’, that is, dhyana, used as jäne- in Khotan 
beside the verb jày- (E 4. 114 jayind: ‘ they meditate’). The contamination 
which, gave jaya- the meaning of jāna- (dhyana) was possible since dhydta- as 


1ibid. 9, 437 3; and 61, 39 v 3. 

2 Khotanese Texts, i 240. 

з А Kharosthi Document and the Arapacana Alphabet (Miscell. Acad. Berolinensia 1950), р. 197. 

t For -ka, of. jiyaka ‘ life’ with -ka added to jiya- from jivata-. 

5 Khotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 2, 137 v 1. 

с Kharogthi Dharmapada, BSOAS., 11. 602-3. The Indian pronunciation of the voiced 
aspirates gh, jh, dh, bh may have been retained for some time m Central Asia. In the alphabets of 
Ch 00273 aspirated jh is expressed by jahg, and bh by bake. 
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a participle (which like jata- ‘ production’ in the neut. sing. could be verbal 
noun) existed beside dhyana-. A parallel to the co-existence of -áta- and -йла- 
forms is given in another word Krorayina fidtartha, fiadartha ‘ making known 
information’ beside Khotan. fiánartha-. The Prakrit origin is shown by the ñ- 
from jfi- and the short -a- in the second syllable of the Khotanese spelling, just 
as in Khotan. raksaysa- the first syllable has Prak. -a- compared with the 
Bud. Sansk. r@ksasa-. The -a- of the second syllable of Krorayina fiatartha 
where only the first syllable has received the mark of length supports the 
Khotanese, though the marking of length in Kharosthi is not carried through 
consistently. Here we have side by side fiáta- and fidna- from jfiáta- and }ййпа- 
in the s&me meaning. For the Khotanese modifications of Buddhist words note 
рӣтатоій- * perfection’ modified to give a verbal noun in -@matd- from Bud. 
Sansk. pdramtta. The use of jaya- from yatu- (which was the activity of shamans 
and wizards) in connexion with the Buddhist idea of meditative trance is 
similar to the adaptation of Sandrümata- to render the name of the Buddhist 
goddess Sri. 

The two following passages can be interpreted by the recognition that jaya- 
was used as the equivalent of јӣпа-. In E 14. 123 the triple phrase јата . . . 
riddhápáta . . . dharmakayu corresponds to E 14. 130 jaya . . . irddhdpata... 
détinet tlarandari, that is, ‘meditation, magic powers, dharma body '.? 
In E 12. 30 jaya pusso Matsa paáéatà will then mean ‘ meditation fully removed 
the passions '.? Add that dy- replaces dhy- in Khotan. dyàna- (E 17. 61).* 

In P 2897. 23 occurs namasa }йуа-#йз{@ jsà іза haira jsä säja ‘ worship, go 
to the meditation halls, learn the elements ’. Here we have at last the explana- 
tion of the sarstaa- of the Staél-Holstein Miscellany. From the many expressions 
in Chinese for ' meditation cell, room or hall ' * we can recognize in ya@ya-sastaa- 
the word asíaa-, a later form of the sarstaa- in Staél-Holstein roll 43, 44, 45.7 
The origin remains even so uncertain, but I thought of *sara- ‘ solitary ' with 
the -s(aa- of hdrstdya ‘in reality ' made from Atra- ‘thing’. One could justify 
a sãra- by comparing the -йта- of adara- ‘ other ' and other pronouns. It remains, 
however, a guess, and just as easily a word for ‘room ' may be concealed in éara-. 

À. further question arises when one considers Turkish yad, yat, yada, jada 
the ' rain-stone ' which magically produced rain and storms. Tt has been brought 
into connexion with Avestan ydiu and NPers. Jada ‘sorcery, magic ', but 
wider knowledge of the Iranian of Central Asia complicates the problem. There 


1 BSOS., 8. 142; Zoroasirian Problems, 52 ff. : Khotanese Texts i 287. 

1 Here E. Leumann had hesitated between explaining jaya as Ind. Jûti- ‘ birth’ and dhydia- 
(for dhyana-). 

з Not therefore jaya as ad]. from dhyiyin-. 

* The contrast in the Buddhist community between eostasy and speculation has been pointed 
out by L. de la Vallée Poussin, Indian Studies presented to С. R. Lanman, 135-6. 

5 Khotanese Texts u 115. 

€ See under zen ‘ meditation’ in Oda’s Bukkyó Daijilen, p. 1056. 

7 Beo Asta Major, n.s., і 27-8. 

8 0. Brockelmann, Index to Kaéyari’s Divin Luyat al-turk, 82 ; G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmuckisches 
Wörterbuch, 462; B. Laufer, Stno-Iranica 527. 
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are three ingredients, Turkish (> Mongol), Sogdian, and Khotanese. From 
Turkish are quoted yat, yada ‘rain-stone’, yatói ‘rain maker’, with later 
Turkish yada, уадаёї, yadala- Mongol has jada, Jadu, Kalm. zada ‘ rain- 
stone’. Buddhist Sogdian texts have beside y’twk *yatük, NPers. jadi, 
connected with Rigvedic and Avestan yatu-, also é3y, ё ‘ rain-stone ° which 
has been compared with Turkish yada. The č- would indicate a loanword 
beginning with j-. If these three words Khotan. jäya-, Turk. yada, Sogd. ёду 
are to be connected it will be necessary to start from a Mid. Iran. *yada- (from 
уйи-) whence Khotan. jaya- (with j- < y- before our earliest texts), Turk. yada 
(later Jada), Sogd. čõy, ё > *Jadak-. 

That is to reject the view that Khotan. jdya-, in meaning the same as jana-, 
has been formed direct from the Prakrit base 7@у- (== dhydy-) by the suffix -a-, 
although derivatives in -ana- and -a- do at times coincide (ав in Pali áyühana- 
* effort’ and Bud. Sansk. dyttha-).* 

7. humüdám ‘ Khumdan ’, found here for the first time in Khotanese texts. 
The NPers. spelling occurs in the Hudéd al-‘dlam as cumdan.* In the Chinese- 
Sanskrit Lexicon it is given as kumudana. It is known in Sogdian 'zwm?n, and 
the adj. in ywmt’néw пд (P 2. 1233).* The Syriac used bwmd'n and the Greek 
xouuaday and xovf8av. The origin of the name was traced by G. Haloun 
in @ Old Chin. g’em-diang, passing to Mid. Chin. ydm-iang, and later to 
hten-yang. From 350 в.с. onwards it was the capital of the Ж Тач dynasty, 
and was burnt down іп А.р. 313. To lranian-speakers the name could have 
suggested an etymology zum ‘ pot’ and dän ‘ receptacle '. 

8. ysdyi has been taken as ysátà with -2 ‘ of him born’ (the adj. gen. sing. 
would have given -tye), assuming this to be an example of the urbs condita 
construction : ‘ the benefit of his being born in the city of Humiadam ’. 

9. anthvarrda ‘not to be grasped’, nthvarr- and related forms cited in 
Zoroastrian Problems, 71 ff., 228. 

10. ystrrnat, taken as ysirrna with -2 ‘ with his heart ', but in form it might 
equally well have been ‘ golden ’. 

11. ksqma, here adj. ‘ desirous of". So in буйта ksama "imde ' they desire to 
see’, rendering Bud. Sansk. darsttu-kdma-.? Elsewhere occurs ksgmd nwaiya 
© according to wish ' = saha cittamatrena.® 

12. garrvà. At this stage in the language -rr- interchanges with -r-, as in 


1 F. W. K. Muller, Usgurica зі 84 note; T'urkische Turfan-Texte 4. 438; W. B. Henning, 
BSOAS , 11 714; W. Radloff, Versuch 207. 

2 D. T. Suzuki, Index to the Lankivatara-siira, p. 41; Ch 0044. 7 (Kaustka-prajia-paramiia). 

3 Ed. V. Manorsky, p. 229. 

* Ed. P. Bagchi 1 295; W. B. Hennmg, BSOAS., 11.726; 12. 608; E. Benveniste, T'extes 
sogdxens ; H. H. Sohaeder, Fu-lsn, 46. 

5 B. Karlgren, Grammata serica 671, 720. 

* Аз to J. Marquart, Über das Volkstum der Komanen, 60. 

7 Bhadracaryéi-debana 46 r 4 ın Khotanese Texts 1 223. 

8 Suvarnabhasa sütra 72 т 2. 
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Р 2022. 43 karrvd, loc. plur. to kira- ‘ work’, and Suvarnabhasa sutra 69 r 4 1 
samtsarrva ttajd ‘ river of samsara-’. 

А word gara- ‘ mountain’ is well attested. But it would be rash to suppose 
that only gara- ‘mountain’ existed in Khotanese. Homonyms are common 
here.? There is some evidence that at times the word gara- is likely to be the 
name of a people. If the Rama story (P 2801. 31, BSOAS., 10. 367) is 
compared :— 


sv’ pa sam ta padi tsve ~ датой ttramda mandala skamde 
dvdsamye salye . . . 


“he then went accordingly into the mountains, he produced magic circles. 
In the twelfth year...’, it is evident that the seeker of magic powers in 
a narrative poem of Indian inspiration was conceived as retiring into the 
mountains. Hence in the present passage too the garrva may imply the same 
seclusion. Yet having in mind the definite geographical allusion in Humddam 
in this passage (and similarly the passages quoted below) a more specific 
translation ‘ among the Gara people ' seems to be preferable to a vague ‘ in the 
mountains ’. 

The following passages can be cited for the name Gara. Р 2790. 3 
cu "émáfiám va Samdà sT ka ttaka * staka ste khu maja gara stare ~ khvam tta 
ysira “tye chattgfiarà u hasds và yintrau ° what із the land for yours, that is 
necessary. How our Gara are, how it is in their heart, inquire ë and bring 
report’. The phrase maja gara ° our Gara’ is to be put beside the same use in 
ibid. 75 maja hve.hvu:ra ‘ our Uigurs’. They are then the Uigurs and the Gara 
on the side of the writers of the letter who write in Khotanese from басп 
(59 mara saci). The same Gara turns up twice more in this text. In 121 we find 
ct pa cimüda stare 1% tti mam pa mara васӣ pa’jsd baysgd şare ; cu stemna sac 
bisa gara sta*re tti bisa hambada stare ‘ who are the Cimuls, they here in вой 
are very numerous. Who are the...‘ Gara living in басй they are all 
complete ’." Here the parallel phrase assures that Gara is in fact а name, just 
as is Cimüuda. 

In 107 we find u viña 105 ga’se u датой tstim u cira va drāma badana imde 
сӣ ni ri bi199jesüre byesam ‘and now I have returned and will go among the 
Gara and to as many such badana-people (= Turkish budun) as there are who no 
longer talk I will talk’. 

І would now trace the same Gara in other passages. In Ch 00269. 55 ttye 
зійта bisä ја u herd датой pace ‘ all his large cattle (= horses or camels) perished 


1 Khotanese Texts i 240. 

2 Вее Asia Major, n.a., її 40 for bara, and Analecta indoscythica (JRAS., now in proof) for vara. 

3 Khotanese Texts ii, no. 60. 

4 taka struok out. 

5 chatāña- ‘ inquire ', translated from the context. The word ocours only here. 

* stemna ocours only here and 1s not yet explained. 

7 hambada ‘ filled’ may here refer to the completing of groups of Gara. Or the word may be 
colloquial for * many '. 
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and his goods were lost among the Gara’. This occurred on the road between 
Khotan and Sacii at a distance from which they could proceed to Sacü on foot. 

In P 2741. 3 occurs khu датой hva:malà àvamdüm dasau hada cimudam 
bimdd hamdryi vya tsvámdüm ‘ when we came to Hva:miila among the Gara, for 
ten days we travelled in the midst of the Cimuls ’.? 

I seek the same Gara also in Ch 00269. 88 carathà: uha: jsam kamyam датой 
küstm'dà ajsüm 3 u aha: sa’ stam васӣ ‘ we will keep close to Cariy ügà where 
they seek them out among the Gara. And Aha:ci, he is in Sacü ’. 

In P 2790. 82 the name ctmuda- was written, then marked for deletion and 
underneath was written namdgana-, and this same ngmadágna recurs in line 86. 
This therefore gives the locale for the document: the Cimuda in the Nan-san, 
south of Sacii. From two Chinese reports * remnants of the Little Ue-tsi were 
known in the Nan-san and also between Sacii and Lop-nor. These are the 
regions where the Khotanese documents show the people Gara. 

Since we know the name of the Tibetans in two forms, one with T'o- and one 
without this syllable, giving the Khotanese tdgutta-, Turk. twypwt *töböt 5 
beside the Tib. bod, Bud. Sansk. bhuta and Indian Sansk. bhofa, the same may 
have occurred in the case of Gara, and this can be justified by connecting Gara 
with the tauddgara- of P 2741. 78 as the full form of the пате. The Tibetan 
names quoted for the region of north-east Tibet °": phod-gar, tho-gar, thod-gar 
may similarly refer to the same Gara. The reference of Hiian Tsang to the old 
territory of the Tu-cuo-lo 400 li east of the Khotan frontier? should, as 
M. Bussagli urged,” not be dismissed, but accepted in this same connexio 

I would venture further.!? The Chinese stated that remnants of the Little 
Ue-tsi were in the Nan-san and to the north-west of Gacü even down to the 
10th century. Now the name of this people Я 3%, І J& Old Chin. ngjeodt-iteg, 
-dieg, Mid. Chin. ngiwot-tése-, -&e, Mod. Chin. yüe-chi, -sht 4 contains F for 
which about A.D. 800 the Tibetan script gives Agvar.? In that ngjwát, hgvar 
I would recognize the Gara of the Khotanese documents and the Gar of the 


1 BSOAS., 12. 617, wbere the translation ' in the mountains ' is too vague. 

° Ava. mala and bimda are marked for deletion. The meaning of Hva:mala is uncertain, perhaps 
а place name. The narrative is concerned with the region west of Sacü and has therefore nothing 
to do with Qomul, as was uncertainly conjectured іп Asia Major, n.8., і 47, where the translation 
offered for garod was ' through the mountains ’. 

з On ajsém see the excursus below, р. 537. 

4 Quoted by G. Haloun, Zur Ue-igi-Frage, pp. 284 ff. 

* For the many spellings, see BSOAS., 10. 604. Kakyari, Divan luyût al-turk, ed. Istanbul, 
1296, has ¢ubué. For the variation -b- (= -8-( and -g- (= -y-), of. also Zor. Pahl. za ful, zàvul, with 
Sansk. jàguda- for the region of Ghazni. ; 

* Asta Major, n.s., ii 19. 

7 F. W. Thomas, J RAS., 1931, 834 ; Tibetan Laterary Texts and Documents ii 204 ; P. Corder, 
Catalogue cited in Asia Major, n.s., i 48. 

* Records of the Western World, transl. 8. Beal, ii 325; Japanese ed. Book xu, p. 40, line 7 
(Kyoto 1912). 

в Rivista degli studi orientals 22. 79. 

10 In several points agreemg with F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Lit. Texts ii 295. 
11 According to B. Karlgren, Grammata Serica, 306, 864 a, 867 а. 
12 JRAS., 1927, 306. 
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Tibetan (tho-, thod-, phod-) gar in north-east Tibet of the 7th century. The 
second syllable of the Chinese name I then trace to an older -&£, and claim in 
this -čtk an Iranian suffix forming an adjective of relationship, the same suffix 
which has produced *nap-&k, attested in Khotanese dapaci and Chinese $ Ei 
K. 654, 1223 na-tst > náp-téjok.! This name is an adjectival derivative from 
the name of the city of Nob, Hüan Tsang fj £8 pk К 654, 50, 721 na-fu-po 
< náp-b'swak-puá, *Navapa.* 

In Ue-tsi I then find an Iranian Garttk, and that in turn I conceive as con- 
taining Gar from an older *to-gara-, with which belongs the familiar T'okharo: 
of the Greeks. The word ttaugara of the Staél-Holstein text 29 must in spite of . 
its surrounding of Turkish names, due to the conditions in Kansu at the time, 
be once more ? claimed as representing *togara-. I would add that in a text in 
the middle stage of Khotanese * one cannot assume, without supporting 
evidence in the same text, confusion, as of -au- for older -@m-. Since in other 
documents written in the same type of Khotanese the Turkish name Tonga is 
written ttamga and the name T'onguz is written ilàmguysi, and in Mamkuya 
(E 16. 9) we have probably -amk- for -ong- of Mongu,’ enemies of Khotan, we 
cannot easily admit in the documentary part of the Staél-Holstein text a spelling 
-aug- for -àmg- in ttaugara. I should now on this ground alone feel sure that we 
must exclude the name Tongra. We have to recognize here rather a trace of the 
Little Ue-tsi who have become, together with the originally non-Turkish 
Üimuls, involved in the Turkish struggle for power in Kansu in the 9th century. 

f8. margaupadesga, plur. from màrga- ‘ path’ and wpadesa-ka- ‘ teacher’. 
Ch 00269. 10 has margapadatéat and 15 margabide,’ and in Tibetan occur 
mo-rgu-bde-s and -&1.8 The corresponding Pali and Bud. Sanskrit forms have 
по upa-: Pali maggadesaka- and -tka, Mahavyutpatis margadesika. Similarly 
Ardha-Magadhi has maggadesiya. Hence the Khotanese (whence comes the 
Tibetan) will have learnt their word from their first teachers in North-Western 
Prakrit. 

14. parriyasta- ‘delivered, saved’, an adj. suffi -asta- to parriya- 
‘salvation’. Тһе word renders Ind. drya- in the Suvarnabhdsa 61 v 1 
Шта pariyastüfiau jsa ssahanyau  uspurr& "ide for the Sanskrit sarvdrya- 
gunopapannüh. Note that ibid. 63 v 4 ausa'rana- ‘ evil-doer’ renders 3. 24 
anaryajana-.° 

1 See the forms cited in Asia Major, n.s., ii 13. 

3 Seo Asia Major, п.в., 11 11. In Turkish the suffix became -čug ın Lapéuq. 

5 Bee Asta Major, n.g., її 19. 

+ The three stages of Khotanese were pointed out m BSOAS., 10. 923. 

i Pete e see BSOAS., 12. 61, Ch 00269. 61; Hamguyst in Khotanese Texts ii, Or 11844. 

т take this opportunity to correct а lapsus in Transactions of the Phtlological Society, 1945, 
127, where in line 7 from the end twyry and kwys’n must change places. 

7 Cited in New Indian Antiquary, Vol. dedicated to F. W. Thomas, р. 2. 

* F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts 1. 110; 307. 

? Оп the Buddhist arya, see H. Kern, Manual of Buddhism, 61; L. de la Vallée Poussin, 


Abhidharmakosa in 137 (etymology from Grad gatah); Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvāna, p. 233. 
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15. caigünye ‘ Chinese ', obliq. case to older cimgdna-, named from the Ж 
K 1082 ts‘in > dz‘ten dynasty, Sogd. ¢ynstn, Armen. denastan, Zor. Pahl. 
(Gr Bundahiin 107. 1) Génastan.1 The -dna- suffix is frequent: himdvina- 
* Indian ’, andivardna- ‘ of the zenana '.* P 2958. 141 has cimggnye jinave and 
Ch 0043. 12 ciganyt. 

16. kalyàna-mitra ‘spiritual advisers’ attested frequently in Buddhist 
texts. The Annals of Khotan illustrate their activities. 

17. bisa’ yim jsa, that is, bisa’-y-iim ‘by their tongue’, with suffixed -üm 
between noun and postposition jsa. Note also Hedin 2. 7 tvattim ‘ this of mine ’, 
3. 4 kgatum ‘ six of them’, 24. 3 bisüm ‘ all of them '.* 

Subject to the above reservations the translation can then be given as 
follows :— 

. . . desired knowledge, the course of life according to the (Buddhist) career 
of the Vajracchedikà perfection of wisdom, the attainment of the other bank, 
the method of expounding the entrance into the Law. He who was Prajiiattirna 
the &cárya (teacher), asked for the profound jàyaka-knowledge from the great 
practitioners of jaya-power, from the profound ones. In the virtue and blessing 
of his being born in the city of Humádàm he was desirous of the inapprehensible 
bodhi-knowledge with his whole heart; he remained more than twenty years 
among the Gara. There were one after the other two teachers of the way, 
reverend and emancipated, who were spiritual advisers in the whole land of 
China. By their own tongue they (taught ?) that profound jàyaka-knowledge 
methodically . . .5 


Excursus: ajs-. 

The verb ajs- occurs in Ch 00269. 89 carathd: uha: kümyàám датой kisim’'da 
ajsám and in 67 tta bisa јзапат u ajsüm ° all those we attack and pursue ’. 

I would now see in ajs- a form of the Љај- attested in Old Persian Aaj-, Old 
Ind. saj- ‘ cling to’. This is to accept loss of initial h-. 

Another, сазе of lost h- can be found in the word àrà ‘ sharp tool’, if this is 
compared to NPers. arrah ‘saw’, North Baloti Aarray, and Old Ind. srnt 
* sickle °.6 

The word occurs in P 2022. 17 : 

drraumé khva hvai amgau baidã raijsai ari, hamjsä 
gūsta | 18 thajà diéa' dide’ à va ridta 

raijsai кадага dair& baida | 1° maksi 

ysvyai kaina astam daukha varğéal’ : 


1 P, Pelliot, T’oung Pao 1912, 727 ff. ; L. Aurousseau, ВЕРЕО., 13 (1913) 35; G. Haloun, 
BSOAS., 12. 608. See also BSOS., 6. 948; Zoroastrian Problema 82, 87. 

3 Bee BSOAS., 10. 603. 

з fee BSOAS., 11. 392. 

4 On -y-, -I-, see BSOAS., 10. 572-3. 

5 The final ka ba may contain ka ‘ when” and some form of a word begmning with be, 
not ba’ysa-, of which the hook would be present. 

* H. 8. Nyberg, Le monde oriental 25, 191; Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wórterbuch ix 500. 
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* just as when a man draws a sharp tool (saw ?) over his limbs, pulls the flesh in 
all directions or licks the honey upon the edge of a sharp knife (sword) for the 
sake of the taste, finally he feels the pain ’. 

In deriving ära- from *harra- I am putting aside Old Ind. árà 'awl',;! 
although the form Grd, acc. sing., could in this text be written for *ara with -a, 
acc. sing. fem., since datrá ‘on the edge’ occurs here for *dera, loc. sing. to 
dara- (== Avestan dáràá-, Old Ind. dhara ‘ edge’), with -ä written for -a. 

The word dma- ‘all, whole’ ® similarly has lost h-, Mid. Pers. h’m’g, hmg 
and A'm-, NPers. hama ‘all’. The absence of h- in 2:06 ‘ they are ’ from hanti 
is probably due to enclitic use. In urmaysde ‘ sun’ from ahura-maezdàh- u- has 
replaced ahu-. More common is the addition of A-: hama- ‘raw’, Old Ind. 
dmá-; hays- ‘drive’, Avestan az-, Old Ind. aj-; hamqusia- ‘ finger’, Av. 
angusia-. Beside hays- < az- we find -dza- in hindysa ? ' sendpati, commander’. 


2.1. mässa- ‘ field for seed ' 


In Krorayina documents a word mtst, mtsiya occurs several times both as 
adjective and as noun. It is used to distinguish a type of land mist bhuma, 
migiya bhuma which contrasts with akri bhuma, agri bhuma. From the contexts 
it was clear that mist referred to land in which seed was sown. From the 
passage in 582 UO 2 puranaga mistya bhuma huati tade paru esa bhuma akri 
patida, that is, ' formerly it was misiya land and afterwards fell to akri land’, 
it was shown that akri referred to uncultivated land * into which seed land had 
deteriorated. T. Burrow was in agreement with this interpretation. He added 
that the пиз? could be further traced in the -mdsa- of the Khotanese word 
ttumdsa ‘field for seed’ which corresponded to Tib. 4» (= Sansk. ета) 
in the Sangháfa-sutra 16 b 4. Here the context referred to the sowing of seed. 
In the first part of the word ttumdga- he saw a tuzma- ‘ seed ’ (connected with 
Mid. Pers. tóhm, NPers. tuwm). The -, -tya of the Krorayina word is an 
attested adj. suffix. 

The meaning deduced from the contexts is supported by further evidence 
which haa since been recognized. Sten Konow met Khotan. misa in Or 9268, 1 с1 
gvàrà tta На padedamdà si hamya misa hamtsa kira yandda ‘ they arranged the 
business, saying, they will work in the same field together'. I have taken 
hamya as the loc. sing. of hama- ‘ same’. In misa, loc. sing., for an older *misya 


1 For dra and Old High Germ. ala, see V. Brandal, Acta Philol. Scandinavica 3 (1928). 

3 Hedin 3. 14; Dumaqu A 4. 8 (Khotanese Texts ii 02). 

3 Khotanese Buddhist Texts, p. 140, line 987, quoted earlier BSOS., 8. 790; R. B. Whitehead, 
Numismate Chronicle 1950, 224. 

4F. W. Thomas, Acta Orient., 12. 38. 

5 Language of the Kharostht Documents, p. 111. 

* Burrow, loo, oit., р. 30. 

* Konow, Norsk Trdek. for Sprogvidenskap, 11. 22. He connected the word misa with 
a Praknt form of Old Ind. miéra- ‘ mixed ' with thé usual change of -ér- to -s- m North-Western 
Prakrit, and hence rendered by ‘joined and intermixed’. The full text is in Khotanese Texts, 
ii, no. 3. 


. 
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the -y- of the loc. sing. -ya is omitted after -s-, as for example we find -y- of the 
plur. -ya absent after c and # in aca ‘a particular measure’, plur. to $aci,! 
and 246”, plur. to Gé ‘ arya, monk’.? This seems better than to take hamya 
as a form of hamatd, later hamayd and hamasyá ‘ of oneself, Sansk. svayam ', 
and the phrase kird yan- ‘to work’ as governing an accusative misa. 

In an ‘ Omen’ text of the Hedin collection 17. 19 (now with the editor) we 
find the passage : tirat vi missa dstafiafid u eythàüra padim@fia u Бата kerüfia 
‘on the third day the fields are to be tended, and vtharas to be built, and trees 
to be planted ’. 

From such evidence it became possible to understand the oldest example of 
the word in E 18. 26 paljsatà uryanyau banhyo jsa mdsgyau ‘ surrounded by 
gardens, by trees, by fields ’.3 

Khotanese -d- arises by umlaut of -a- by -i-, as in müsta-, in Avestan 
тазйа- *; and -й- near labial sounds (p, v, u) may be replaced by -u-. Thus 
rrispura- (from *razt-puOra-) appears also as rruspura-," from ##та- we find 
suru ‘good’, beside ydda- ‘made’ from krta-, occur guda- and yuda-, and 
bisvára- ‘ relative’ stands beside busvara-. Hence the müşa- of P 2027. 16 and 
the müstja tima ibid. 17 can be traced to the same mágga-. The adj. mügija- 
is ° for the fields ", with ttima ‘ seed ’. 

Before seeking to find cognates of mdgsa- it is necessary to refer to the 
Armen. mšak ‘ farmer, worker in vineyards, labourer ’ found in the translations 
of the Old and New Testaments. Derivatives are miakem ‘to farm’ and 
miakout‘tun ‘ agriculture '. The word passed also to Georgian, which puts -u- 
for the -э- of Armenian loanwords, hence mudak’-1, musa ° farmer, vinedresser, 
labourer ’, with derivatives mušak’ oba, mušaoba * labour '. The Armenian mšak 
can be traced to an Iranian *mifak. 

In Khotanese -ss- represents in Old Iranian both -3- and -zá- that is, it may 
contain either Indo-Eur. k or Ё. In Armenian loanwords however Mid.Iran. 
zá survives as &r, while š- is received as š. Hence if mak is brought in we should 
have to trace the word mdssa- to an older *madi- or *madya-, not to maxš-. 
Now in Indo-European there are two bases with similar meaning: mak- and 
тај- ‘to knead, press’. If ‘ ploughing’ is thought of as a ‘ pressure ' applied 
to the earth, breaking up the clods, it is perhaps possible to find in this *maš- 
a form of Indo-Eur. mag- with -s- suffix. From the other base mak- come the 
words for ploughing in western Iranian languages. In Armen. occurs the 
loanword mač ‘ plough-handle’.* New Persian has dna} ‘ plough’, and in 
Manichean Middle Persian is found the verb ’m’xsyh ‘ may he plough ’.’ 


1 Ch ovi 001 in Khotanese Texts ii, no. 18, and P 2988, ibid. no. 63. 

з BSOS., 9. 531; TPE., 1947, 143. 

з E. Leumann, like Konow, had tried to find Old Ind. misra- ‘ mixed ’ in this passage. Burrow, 
who quoted under misi the etymology mtérya-, was doubtful. 

4 бөө BSOAS., 14. 432, note 1. т 

5 Suvarnabhàsa, ed. Konow, 35 a 4. 

* H. Hubsohmann, Armen. Gram., 101. 7 Quoted T'PS., 1986, 100. 
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2.2. akri, agri 

Since misi is thus disclosed as an Iranian word, it will not surprise when it is 
claimed that akri, agrè too, epithet of bhuma, can be traced to the same source. 
No Indian word suitable to explain it has been pointed out. If ‘ uncultivated ’ 
is taken as its basic meaning an Indian a-krta- could have been adduced, but in 
Krorayina Prakrit -ta- is not lost and one would expect *akrita- or *akrida- (or 
with -g- in place of --). The word agrya- ‘ best? offered by Burrow ! does not 
fit the contexts. An Iranian connexion, however, can be at once pointed out. 

In the Rama story the hero and his brother seek the lost Sità and in their 
wanderings they come upon а farmer: P 2781. 29 3 pasa’ kala nada dyamdà 
gramiia ~ си stim ve kumjsa ttfma ‘in the autumn season they saw a man in 
a field, who was sowing sesame seed '. Here the word graiia, interpreted from 
the context, is loc. sing. of gra-.? If further we compare Later Khotanese bra- 
‘ dear ’ for older brya-, Avestan frya-, from friya-, it is possible to accept a base 
grya- from griya- for gra-. 

In the article * Asica ’4 I referred to P 2893. 232 (a medical text not yet 
published) hatsd Ещайа ~ grefia bàjyinafià 15@ ñaña ‘ to be pounded together, to 
be boiled in an earthen vessel’, taking grefia to mean ‘clay, earthen’, in 
comparison with grtha- ‘mud, clay’ corresponding to Tib. hjm-pe. This in 
turn I compared with Sogd. Bud. yr'yk- and Man. утуй, Yaghnabi yirik 
‘dust’. To that can now be added Yidya Link: rût ' earth °.5 With these 
words I associated also Ossetic Digor агуй ‘ mud, slime’. 

From these various sources one can deduce an Iran. griya- < graga- 
‘clay, mud, slime’; and ‘ ground for sowing ’ in the Rama story. 

This would permit an explanation of akri, agri by *a-griya- ‘ without soil, 
ground ' for seeding, which provides an antithesis to miss ‘ seed ground, field ’. 

A connexion in Old Indian has not been found, but elsewhere in Indo- 
European it is easy to point to words of related significance ‘ loam, soil, clay .5 
Thus we have Greek yAia ‘ glue’, yAouds ' sticky ’, Lat. glis ‘humus tenax’, 
Lit. glétma ‘ slime, mud ', Russ. glej ‘ clay, loam’, Old Engl. clëg ‘ clay’. 


1 Language, p. 71. * BSOAS., 10. 370; 584. 

з The form gramfia would permit a base grana- or grama-, since the anusvüra could represent 
the -n- or -m- before the loc. -fa, but ıt will be seen that the connexions speak rather for gra-. 

* TPS., 1946, p. 6. 

5 G. Morgenstierne, Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages ii 62. 

* Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wórterbuch i 019, s.v. glei-. 


Theories of Human Nature! in Mencius СЄ T) 
and Shyuntzyy (4% Y)? 


By D. C. Lav 


I 


HE problem of how human nature is constituted, we have good reason to 
believe, was current before Mencius ? and, from the time of Shyuntzyy 
onward, has been one of the central problems throughout the history of Chinese 
philosophy. The point at issue between Mencius and Shyuntzyy has traditionally 
been taken to be something lıke this. There is a thing called human nature, which 
is good according to Mencius, but bad according to Shyuntzyy. The same thing 
cannot be both good and bad at the same time, hence at least one of the two 
philosophers must be wrong. That this was how most thinkers of subsequent 
ages understood the position can be seen from the remedies they recommended. 
There were two ways of reconciling the conflicting views. 
(1) Human beings can be divided into three grades. First come the sages 
who are purely good, last come the incorrigibly wicked, while in between, where 
all average people fall, who form the majority of mankind, are those who are 


1 The word here translated as ‘human nature’ is shing #f, which strictly speaking means 
merely ‘ the nature (of something) ’, but was used by Mencius (and probably before him) to mean 
specifically ‘human nature’. However, the term ‘ren shing A يز‎ is also occasionally used 
(e.g. VLA. 1 and 2). It ıs certain that the word sking is etymologioally either the same word as, or 
closely cognate with, the word sheng ДЕ, which means ‘ to give birth to, to produce, to come into 
being ’. For discussion of ths problem, see the excellent work by the late Fuh бушап 4l. Sj 4p 
Shing Ming Guu Shiunn Brannjeng Wi Gr dy Bill FF BB (Commercial Press, 2nd ed., 1947). 

2 In this paper I propose to discuss theories of human nature as found in the books Mencius 
and Shyuntzyy. For this purpose 1t is unnecessary to consider the authorship and authenticity of 
these texts. That Mencius contams the genuine teachings of Mencius has rarely been called in 
question. The case of Shyuntzyy 1s, however, different. The fact that the present text duplicates 
to a considerable extent what ıs to be found ın the Lii Jsh (8 20), the Dah Day Lsi Jsh (kc y, 
WH FE) and the Harn Shy Way Juann (BR BR Jf {) seems to show that Shyuntzyy is a work 
of a very heterogeneous nature. Fortunately in the present paper I draw mainly on two chapters 
of Shyunizyy, viz. oh. 22, ‘ The Rectification of Names’ (ТЕ 44 4%), and ch. 23, ‘That Human 
Nature is Evil’ (ф RE 5), supplemented by only а few quotations from three other chapters. 
As the doctrine that human nature 1s evil, which is the concern of this paper, has since the earliest 
times been associated with the name of Shyuntzyy, there قد‎ a good chance that the passages I have 
used are more or less authentic. At any rate, the question of authenticity is of no great importance, 
as my purpose is philosophical rather than historical or textual. So long as the thought contained 
in these passages is of intrinsic interest, it matters little whether they were genuinely the work 
of Shyuntryy or only attributed to him. However, having given this warning, I shall speak freely 
of what 18 said by Mencius and Shyuntzyy, and assume that I shall be understood as saying no 
more than that such and such is found 1n the books Mencius and Shyunizyy. 

5 See Wang Chong -E JE. Luenn Herng Bi fp: 'Shyh Shyr (i 18) of the Jou (J) 
Dynasty considered that there are both good and bad in human nature, and that if the good 
nature m man 18 singled out for nurture then the good will develop, but if the bad is singled out 
for nurture then the bad will develop . . . He therefore wrote a book called Yeang Shu (FE FF). 
Fuh Tzyyjiann (3 F fii), Chi Diaukai (BE BE BH), Gongsuen Nitzyy (M FR JE -F) and the 
like also discussed human nature, holding ‘views which agreed with Shyh on some points and 
disagreed on others, but they all considered that there are both good and bad in human nature’. 
(FQ 0 Ж Fl] Sys Buh Tsong Kan (SBTR) ed. J. 3 pp. 14Ь-15а.) 
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capable of becoming either good or bad. This view is derived from two passages 
in the Analects: ‘ The Master said, “ By nature men are near to one another, 
but they move apart through training "' : and ' The Master said, “ Only the 
wisest and most stupid are unchangeable "'. Wang Chong and Shyun Yueh 
Ж) BÈ subscribed to this view. Wang Chong says :— 

‘From Mencius down to Liou Shianq | [5], there were great scholars with 
extensive learning, yet there was no agreement in their views concerning human 
nature. Only the followers of Shyh Shyr * and Gongsuen Nitzyy more or less 
grasped the correct view on the matter... Hence I consider that, in saying 
that human nature is good, Mencius considered only human beings who are 
above the average, while, in saying that human nature is evil, Suen Ching 
[i.e. Shyuntzyy] considered only those below the average.’ * 


In Shyun Yueh’s Shen Jiann Н ЕЁ, we find the following :— 


‘Someone asked about the mandate of heaven and human effort. 
The answer was, “ There are three grades [of human beings], the high and 
the low are unchangeable, while in the middle there is room for human 
effort". ' 5 

(2) In the make-up of human beings, apart from shing (ВЕ nature), there is 
a further factor chyng (E). Shing is good. Chyng is bad. Mencius had over- 
looked chyng, while Shyuntzyy had mistaken chyng for shing. Doong Jongshu 
TE {f €f, according to Wang Chong, held this view. ' Doong Jongshu, having 
read the works of Mencius and Shyuntzyy, propounded his own view of chyng: 
and shing, saying: “ The great principles (jing #1) of heaven are m [& and 
yang M. The great principles in man are chyng and shing. Shing is born of 
yang, chyng is born of in. The nature of the in chith $ SA is mean; the 
nature of the yang chih ff $& is kind. Those who say human nature (shing) 
is good see only the yang in it; while those who say it is bad, see only the in 
init”, s 

The solution suggested by the Sonq 25 philosophers was essentially the same. 
There are two ingredients of human nature: ohih $& and shing ВЕ. Chih is of 
variable quality, but sking is always good. 

‘J [i.e. the compiler] asked about the difference between the doctrines con- 
cerning shing as found in Confucius and Mencius. Answer: “ The shing Mencius 


1 Luenyeu xvii. 2 and 3, SBTK. ed. J. 9 p. 2a П. 1-2. 

з Although this view does not appear in the Bor Huu Tong f] HF Xj. Ban Guh HE 
makes use of this principle of gradmg human beings in his Guujin Renbeau y; 4^ بال‎ 
(Hannshu, J. 20), and further sub-divides each of the three grades into three. 

з Omit the word $. ' 

t Luenn Herng, J. 8 рр. 1&b-19a. 

5 ВТК. ed. J. 5 p. 5a. 

5 Luenn Herng, J. 3 p. 17b. This قد‎ not found in the extant work of Doong Jongshu. In the 
Chuenchiou Farnluh $6 $k SK FE we find a rather different view of human nature. My purpose 
here 18 merely to show that the dualist view was current in Hann times. Doong was c nsidered, 
rightly or wrongly, by Wang Chong as holding this view. 


[5 
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talks about is the original state of shing. When Confucius says that by nature 
men are near to one another, he is talking about that with which they are 
endowed and which does not vary much. Human nature is always good ... 
I further asked whether talent comes out of chih. Answer: “ When the ch 
is pure the talent is good, when the ohth is impure the talent is bad. One who 
has received the purest chih is a sage, while one who has received the most 
impure chth is a wicked шап”? 1 

The terminology of the Sonq philosophers may differ from that of the Hann 
scholars, but the idea behind their solution is the same. The same entity cannot 
be both good and bad. But if we add a further entity, then we can have one 
good and one capable of being bad. Both Mencius and Shyuntzyy erred in 
being aware of only one of the two, while Shyuntzyy further erred in taking 
chih at ita worst. 

What would Mencius and Shyuntzyy have said to these two methods of 
reconciliation ? The first, 1 think, they would have rejected, because it accuses 
them of arriving at a general view of human nature from what is true of only 
& section of human beings—and a very small section at that—in Mencius’ case, 
the sages and, in the case of Shyuntzyy, the incorrigibly wicked, and that they 
both overlooked the average man, who makes up the majority of mankind. 
Both Mencius and Shyuntzyy are very explicit that what they say applies to 
all men alike. 

Mencius says: ‘ Things of the same kind are all alike. Why should we have 
doubts when it comes to men ? The sage and I are of thesame kind.'? Again, 
when he was told that a prince had sent someone to try to find out wherein he 
waa different from other men, his reply was : ‘ In what way should I be different 
from others ? Even Yau and Shuenn are the same as others’. Mencius was 
positive that every man could become & Yau or a Shuenn.* 

Shyuntzyy was equally explicit on the point. ‘ As far as the nature of all 
men is concerned, Yau and Shuenn on the one hand, and Jye and Jyr on the 
other, have the same nature, and the gentleman and the small man have the 


1 Ell Oherng Ohyuan Shu — Ft A BE, Ud BK ui Ж. Syh Buh Bey Yaw (SBBY) ed., EU 
Cherng Yi Shu — ЖЕ 3E PE J. 22A pp. 105-11. This distinotion is sometimes alternatively 
stated as between the material nature (chth југ jy shing SA, ЭД ZZ, FE) and the moral or rational 
nature (yih lii jy shing BE HB Z PE). Ju Shi SE WH writes: ' Menoius never mentioned the 
material nature of man. The greatest contribution Cherntzyy Ft “F^ made to morals in his 
discussion of human nature was his elucidation of this material nature. Once we bring in material 
nature, all the differences between those who discuss human nature disappear completely ’. 
Jutzyy Yeuley Jyiliueh Se F FE 75 ЖШ. Tsongshu Jyicherng 38 PF 4f& FR ed. J. 1 p. 26. 

з Mencius, VIA. 7, SBTK. ed. J. 11 p. 7b 1. 1-2; Legge, Chinese Classics (2nd ed., rev., 
Oxford, 1895) vol ıi pp. 404-5. All translations used are my own and, because I wish to make 
these translations as literal as possible, they are often written in English which is not very 
idiomatic, but I hope they are at least intelligible. References to Legge are, however, included for 
the convenience of the reader who may not Otherwise have easy access to the Chinese texts. 

з Op. cit. IVB. 32, J. 8 p. 16b 11. 7-8; Legge, p. 340. 

* Op. cit. VIB. 2, J. 12 p. 2; Legge, p. 424. 
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same nature. He, too, was positive that every man was capable of 
becoming a Yeu.* 

We see that both Mencius and Shyuntzyy insist on the universality of 
their doctrines. Human beings belong to the same kind, and have, therefore, 
a similar nature. What these philosophers have discerned in human nature is 
not incidental to it but is an essential part of human nature as found in every 
man, true of the man in the street as well as of Yau and Shuenn and Yeu. The 
suggestion that they have each overlooked one grade of human beings would 
therefore be unacceptable to them. 

With regard to the second method, that of multiplying entities, it is not 
possible to be as definite in conjecturing what the reaction of Mencius and 
Shyuntzyy would have been, since views of this kind did not seem to have been 
current in their time. AJl one can say is that the word ohyng appears only four 
times in Mencius, and of the four the use in IVB. 18 (‘ When one’s reputation 
goes beyond what is really so JE BH 3E ff’) has nothing to do with human 
nature. As to the other three cases, it is exceedingly unlikely that the word was 
used as а technical term. 

In Shyunizyy, chyng is indeed a technical term, but it is said to be 
the ‘content’ of shing, which is defined purely formally. Hence it is quite 
impermissible, on Shyuntzyy’s definitions, to set up chyng as a second entity 
co-ordinate with shing. 

All we can say is that the Hann dualism of shing and chyng belonged to 
a climate of thought quite different from that of either Mencius or Shyuntzyy. 
As to the Sonq philosophers they belonged to a climate of thought even more 
remote. The whole notion of chth as а sort of stuff of which everything in the 
universe is made was unknown to both Mencius and Shyuntzyy, and it would 
be idle to speculate on whether it would have meant anything to them or not.® 


1 Shyunteyy (SBTK. ed.) ch. 23 * That Human Nature is Evil’, J. 17 р. 9a ЇЇ. 6-7; Legge, 
р. 84. (All the chapters in Shyunizyy I quote from have been translated by Prof. Homer H. Dubs 
in his The Works of Heunize (London, 1928), but as 1t does not contain the Chinese text I shall not 
give detailed references to it.) Elsewhere, in ch. 5, ‘ Against Phymognomy JE ЖД 4 ’, we find: 
‘ Past and present are the same [omit the word Ж]. Things of the same kind, though they are 
far apart in time, have the same principle underlying them ' (J. 8 p. 7b 1L 3—4). It is interesting 
to note m passing that Dr. Hu Shih took this passage as evidence that Shyuntzyy believed in 
the immutability of species, translatmg it as follows: ‘ The past and the present are the same. 
The species are not mutable: they are governed by the same principle, no matter how long they 
have lasted’. (The Development of the Logical method tn Ancient China, Shanghai, 1922, p. 158 ; 
see also Jonggwo Jershyueshyy Рамат rb B] ff & уз A EH 1919, pp. 311-12.) The text 
does not seem to warrant such an interpretation. All that is said is that 3 things are of tho same 
kind, then irrespective of the position 1n time they may happen to occupy, the same principle 
underlies them all; it says nothing as to whether things can change from one species into another 
or not. If they do, then since they would have become things of a different kind 15 follows as 
a matter of course that the princaple that used to underlie them before the change would no 
longer hold. For our present purpose this passage embodies the general principle of which the 
truth that all men being of the same kind are alike is byt a special case. 

з Op. cit. J. 17 pp. lla 1. 7—11b 1.1; Legge, ppv 85-6. 

з An objection may be raised here that even if chth is not used as a technical term in Shyunizyy, 
it seems to be so used in Mencius, and this may, in some respects at least, be akin to the notion of 
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I hope I have made clear from the solutions offered in subsequent ages how 
the doctrines of Mencius and Shyuntzyy have traditionally been interpreted. 
They are taken to be flatly contradictory to each other and also incompatible 
with the actual facts about human conduct, which is the manifestation of 
human nature. In the rest of this paper I shall attempt to show that this inter- 
pretation is too simple-minded. It rests essentially on the assumption that 
human nature was a thing which cannot be both good and bad at the same time. 
Questioning this, I shall attempt to show that it is not very helpful to look upon 
the doctrines of Mencius and Shyuntzyy as mutually contradictory, even 
though they both apply to human beings universally, and that neither doctrine 
is incompatible with the actual facts of human conduct. It is more illuminating 
to consider the two from the point of view of disagreement over the nature of, or, 
if one prefers, the way of looking at, morality, which leads in turn to a difference 
in the method of moral education. I do not, of course, mean to say that there 
is any issue concerning morality which is not, at the same time, in some way 
an issue concerning human nature, but only that it is more illuminating to look 
at it from one point of view rather than from the other. 


п 


Before examining the doctrine that human nature is good by looking at 
actual passages from Mencius, let us look at an interpretation of this theory by 
Chern Lii Bf #4, an eminent scholar of the 19th century (1810-1882). He 
writes :— 

‘When Mencius said that human nature is good, what he meant was only 
that in the nature of all men there is good, апа not that the nature of every 
man is purely good. He says that all men have the heart ! of commiseration, 
all men have the heart of shame, all men have the heart of respect, and all men 
have the heart of right and wrong; that all men have the heart of the parent ; 
that not only the wise have such hearts but that everyone has them; that if 


chih of the Sonq philosophers. Such an objection would, of course, be based solely on Mencius, 
ПА. 2 (J. 3 pp. 4 ff. ; Legge pp. 185 ff.), where the famous haw ran jy chih ¥E #Ё Z SA occurs. 
As it would be too long to go into details concerning the interpretation of the haw ran jy chth, 
my answer is briefly this. I am aware that there have been attempts to read metaphysical 
implications into this phrase of Menorus, but I am inclined to think that the purpose of the whole 
passage was merely to give a desomption of what ıt feels like to be a morally cultivated man so 
as to provide a criterion for any one who would like to test his own progress in the acquiring of 
such cultivation. In its use here chih would have very much its ordinary meaning of ‘ breath’, 
something which, in Mencrus’ own words, ' fills the body’. As a man who is angry is puffed up 
with chsh, во a man of moral cultivation who has right on his side هد‎ filled with the haw ran jy 
chih. By using the word chih for both, Menoius draws our attention to the resemblance whilo, 
by adding the epithet kaw ran, ho is drawing our attention to the difference. In being filled with 
righteous indignation, we are not really puffed up with breath aa in the cage of anger. Nevertheless, 
there is something akin between the two such as to make this way of speaking illuminating in our 
search for some subjective sign which can enable us to recognize our success in moral cultivation. 

1 In this paper I have sometimes rendered the word shin jj". as ‘heart’, because, though 
it is perhaps more natural to render 1t as ' mhd ’, ın some contexts ‘ mind ’ would be misleading. 
As the word ‘ heart ’ ın English can be used to denote the seat of the emotions, it is an extension 
rather than a violation of ite usage to use it to denote other aspects of the mind. 
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any man were to see, all of a sudden, a child about to fall into a well, he would 
have a feeling of apprehension and pity; that all men have the heart that 
cannot bear the suffering of others; that there are things a man cannot bear 
and things he would not do. Mencius could not have said more clearly than 
this that in all men there is good. Again, he said that it cannot be the case that 
in man there is no feeling for morality ; that whoever has not the heart of com- 
miseration is not human, whoever has not the heart of shame is not human, 
whoever has not the heart of keeping oneself back in order to make way for 
others is not human, and whoever has not the heart of right and wrong is not 
human. He could not have said more clearly than this that there is no man who 
is completely devoid of good. Gong Dutzyy said: “ Some say that there are 
men who by nature are not good; that is why with Yau as ruler there was 
Shianq". Mencius’ reply was: “ If one follows one's natural inclinations one 
can be good. This is what I mean by human nature being good". In this 
Mencius was trying to make use of Gong Dutzyy’s view that there are those 
born not good in order to clear up his perplexity, viz. by saying that although 
such people have a nature which is not good, they are still not completely 
devoid of good. How can this be shown to be so ? By the fact that their inclina- 
tions are capable of being good we know that they are not by nature completely 
devoid of good, and that is what Mencius meant by saying that human nature 
is good. For instance, Shianq’s nature was indeed bad, yet when he saw Shuenn 
he felt ashamed ; this means that his inclmations can be good, that even in his 
nature there is good. This is what Mencius meant by saying that human nature 
is good. If he had in mind the nature of Yau, how could he have said merely 
that it was possible for it to be good ? For the nature of the sage is purely good, 
that of the ordinary man has some good, while even that of the bad man is not 
purely bad. By human nature being good is meant this, and by no man being 
completely devoid of good is also meant this.’ 1 

I have quoted this passage at length because I think it is interesting to 
examine an interpretation which, in point of time, is some 2,000 years later 
than the Hann scholars we have looked at, and yet is, in content, not so very 
much different. There are points of difference, of course, and we can say they 
are improvements. Instead of the three grades of men, we have now only two. 
The sage being purely good is still set apart from the rest of humanity, but the 
wicked is no longer looked upon as purely bad and so incorrigible, but is regarded 
as belonging to the same class as the ordinary man who is not purely good either. 
Further, and this is certainly a great step forward, Mencius’ theory is no longer 
taken as true only of the sage. On the contrary, as it is taken to mean simply 
that there is good in man, it is precisely as applied to the sage that it is false by 
implication, for to say that there is good in man is to imply that there is also 
bad in him, but the sage is said to be purely good. To the ordinary man, this 
applies without qualifications. a 


1 Dongshwu-Dwushujih JE ЭД S BE GE, SBBY ed. 3.3 pp. 1a-1b. 
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There are, however, two difficulties in this interpretation. Firstly, to 
consider the sage as above the application of the theory is contrary to the 
explicit statement of Mencius, who, as we have seen, says that the sage is the 
same as anybody else. Secondly, there is a difficulty in interpreting the state- 
ment that human nature is good as simply meaning that in all men (apart from 
the sages), there is good and not that all men are completely good. For, as we 
have seen, to say that there is good in all men is to say that there is also bad in 
all men, as is evident from the inclusion of the bad man. Now if human nature 
is, indeed, a mixture of good and bad, and this is taken as ground for saying 
that human nature is good, then there is no reason why on the same ground we 
should not say human nature is bad. We must do better than this to defend 
Mencius as reasonable in putting forth his doctrine. But these two difficulties 
arising out of Chern Lii’s interpretation will prove to be instructive and will 
help us to see more clearly the conditions a successful interpretation must fulfil. 

It is time to turn to Mencius. Let us examine a passage which has been 
partially quoted by Chern Lii in his exposition. 

* Mencius said: “ Men all have the heart that cannot bear the suffering of 
others. The Former Kings, because they had the heart that cannot bear the 
suffering of others, showed this in the way they governed the people. With such 
a heart practising such government, ruling the world was like rolling it on one’s 
palm. This is what I mean by saying that all men have the heart that cannot 
bear the suffering of others. Now if any man were, all of a sudden, to see a little 
child about to fall into a well, he would experience the feeling of apprehension 
and pity, not for the sake of gaining the favour of its parents, nor the praise of 
his neighbours and friends, nor yet because he dislikes the reputation he would 
otherwise get of being callous. Judging from this, whoever has not the heart of 
commiseration is not human, whoever has not the heart of shame is not human, 
whoever has not the heart of keeping oneself back in order to make way for 
others is not human, and whoever has not the heart of right and wrong is not 
human. The heart of commiseration is the beginning * of humanity ; the heart 
of shame is the beginning of righteousness ; the heart of keeping oneself back 
in order to make way for others is the beginning of observing ritual ; the heart 
of right and wrong is the beginning of wisdom. A man has these four beginnings 
as-he has four limbs. To have these four beginnings and to say to oneself that 
one is incapable of being good is to do harm to oneself, and to say that one’s 
prince is incapable of being good is to do harm to one’s prince. If having these 
four beginnings in oneself one knows to extend them, it is as if a fire is beginning 
to blaze or a spring beginning to flow through. If one is able to extend them, 
one has all that is required to maintain peace within the four seas. If one does 
not extend them, one will be incapable even of serving one's parents". ® 

Since this passage contains, I think, practically the whole of Mencius’ 


1 Tho word here translated as ‘ begining is duan ji}, which means literally a new shoot, 
a sprout, and therefore something which needs nurture before it can develop fully into a plant. 
* Mencius ТТА. 6, J. 3 рр. 14b-16a; Legge pp. 201-4. 
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doctrine of human nature, it is worth while examining it in some detail. The 
four beginnings have traditionally been taken as if they were parallel and 
co-ordinate factors. This I believe to be an error, and one that is at least in part 
responsible for the failure to understand Mencius. 

First of all there is the shyh fe? jy shin E ЗЕ Z ip, which I have rendered 
as ‘the heart of right and wrong’. Shyh fet has two senses: (a) right and 
wrong, and (b) approval of the right and disapproval of the wrong. Hence in 
saying that every man has shyh fei jy shin, Mencius is making the double point 
that (a) all men are able, by nature, to distinguish right (shyh) from wrong 
(fei), and (b) they not only draw the distinction but also approve of (shyh) the 
right and disapprove of (fei) the wrong. In other words, the distinction between 
right and wrong is not purely a theoretical one, for once the distinction is made 
one also feels the right ought to be done and the wrong ought not to be done. 

Then there is the heart of shame or, in more idiomatic English, the sense of 
shame. One feels ashamed when one has done the wrong, and not the right, 
thing. Mencius places great emphasis on the importance of shame. He says, 
“A man must not be devoid of shame’, and again, ‘Important indeed is 
shame to man ’.? 

So far we see that every man is equipped with the ability to distinguish 
right from wrong, to feel he ought to do the right and to feel ashamed if he does 
not do it. Now assuming that we often do what is wrong, so long as we also 
sometimes do the right thing, we can see that there is a sense in which we can 
say that human nature is good. This is because even in cases where we have in 
fact done wrong, we know that we have done wrong and feel ashamed of it, 
while in cases where we have done right, we know we have done right and 
approve of ourselves for what we have done. This disposes of the major 
objection which was raised in connexion with Chern Lii’s interpretation. The 
objection was that if we sometimes do good and sometimes do bad or, in Chern 
Lii’s terminology, if we are neither purely good nor purely bad, how was 
Mencius justified in saying that human nature is good rather than bad ? Now 
we 8ee that Mencius' justification does not at all lie in the actual way in which 
human beings behave, but in the fact that they possess а sense of morality and 
a sense of shame, Since these have to do with what men ought to do, an assertion 
which is based on this cannot be invalidated by evidence as to what men 
in fact do, unless it could be shown that human beings can never do what is 
right, for in that case it would be odd to say that human nature is good. This 
also solves the difficulty about the sages. We may admit, for argument’s sake, 
that а sage is one who never tn fact does anything wrong. This would still leave 
the possibility open that he can do wrong. In that case we can treat him in the 
same Way ав an ordinary man, the only difference between him and the ordinary 
man being that the latter in fact often does wrong, and this, as we have seen, 


does not touch Mencius’ theory. 4 


* Op. cit., VITA. 6, J. 13 р. 25 1. 8; Legge p. 451. 
3 Op. cit., VILA. 7, J. 13 p. 341.3; Legge pp. 451-2. 
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I have admitted that it would be awkward for Mencius' theory if man, as 
a matter of fact, can never do the right thing. Fortunately this has been taken 
care of by Mencius in the above passage. He shows there that there are 
tendencies in a man's nature which can furnish him with the motive force for 
doing good. Both ‘the heart of commiseration’ and ‘the heart of keeping 
oneself back in order to make way for others’ are such tendencies. The first 
renders us capable of feeling sympathy towards the misery of others and of 
desiring to do something about it. The second renders us capable of putting 
others first. In situations where there is any conflict of interest between ourself 
and others, this will prompt us to be considerate towards them. 

Mencius ought, of course, to show that by nature man in fact possesses these 
four beginnings. Unfortunately he has done so only in the case of the heart of 
commiseration. Let us look at this part carefully. Note that he says, ‘ Now if 
any man were, all of a sudden, to see a little child about to fall into a well...’ 
The phrase ' all of a sudden’ was, I think, put in deliberately and has great 
significance in connexion with the point under discussion. It shows that the 
reaction is instantaneous and therefore not the result of deliberation but 
entirely spontaneous. Now in one sense of the word ‘ natural ', our spontaneous 
reactions are natural, while our reactions after due deliberation are not. We 
often say, for instance, that a man is liable to show his true nature in moments 
when he is caught off his guard. On this criterion, if a man unexpectedly sees 
a child about to fall into a well and feels apprehension and pity, this shows that 
to feel in this way in such situations must be part of his nature. There is 
& further purpose in inserting the phrase ‘all of a sudden’. Mencius was 
anxious to show that the feeling was not due to self-interest, because one can 
only act out of self-interest after deliberation or calculation. Here there is no 
time for such deliberation. Moreover, Mencius says that he would not be feeling 
pity for the sake of gaining the favour of the parents of the child or of winning 
the praise of his neighbours and friends, or even to avoid the name of callousness 
which he might otherwise incur. If his feeling had any ulterior motives at all, 
these would be the most likely ones, so, if he was not prompted by any of these 
motives, one may take it that his feeling was genuinely spontaneous. 

Mencius’ purpose was only to show that men have natural motives to do 
good ; he did not want to exaggerate the strength of such motives. It is worth 
noticing that Mencius does not say that this feeling of apprehension and pity 
would necessarily lead to any action at all. This serves to show that this feeling 
is only literally a ‘ beginning ’, which needs cultivation before it can become a 
strong motive force. It also serves to show that in our nature we may be corrupt 
to the extent of doing nothing about the child, and yet not so corrupt as to 
feel nothing. 

Not only did Mencius admit that men, more often than not, do the wrong 
thing, but he offered an explanatign for it. This, according to him, is due to 
the corrupting influence of environment. 

“In good years the young people are mostly slack ; in hard years they are 
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mostly violent. It is not that heaven has thus endowed them differently, but 
that what ensnares their hearts are what they ате... 1 That human nature 
can be corrupted by environment into doing wrong in no way conflicts with 
Mencius' view, for even when a man does wrong in his corrupted state, he would 
still know that what he is doing is wrong and feel ashamed of himself. Even 
the wicked brother of Shuenn was ashamed when, after making what he thought 
was a successful attempt on Shuenn's life, he saw Shuenn coming into the 
room.? Moreover, such an account of the corruption of human nature shows 
than Mencius had his eyes firmly on the facts of human behaviour. 

It will be helpful to our understanding of Mencius’ theory if we ask the 
question : ‘ Under what circumstances would we be entitled to say, in the same 
вепве in which Mencius says that human nature is good, that human nature is 
bad ?' We have seen that it would not do just to point out that human beings 
do very often act contrary to their duties. Man would need to approve of the 
wrong as such and feel ashamed of doing the right as such. But this would be 
a contradiction in terms, for when we approve of anything we do 80 because it 
is right, and when we disapprove of anything we do so because it is wrong, and 
so if we try to say that we approve of a thing because it is wrong, we feel that 
either it is a contradiction in terms or that ‘ wrong’ really does not mean wrong 
but right. One cannot really have an immoral morality. The true contrast to 
morality is the lack of it. That is to say, the opposite to Mencius' view that 
human nature is good is not the apparent contradictory view that human nature 
is bad but the view that human nature is a-moral. Men would, then, be in a state 
in which he would not draw the distinction between right and wrong and, 
therefore, would feel no approval or disapproval. Once we put the matter in 
this way, we see that the doctrine that human nature is good amounts to no 
more than that human beings are moral agents, because for & man to be a moral 
agent is simply for him to be capable of distinguishing right from wrong, to 
approve of right and disapprove of wrong, and to be able to choose to do the 
right. Put in this way, it can at once be seen that Mencius’ theory was not in 
conflict with the facts of human behaviour at all. 

It may be felt that if that is all the contribution made by Mencius to moral 
philosophy, it is not much. We must, however, realize that though it may not 
seem very much if we consider Mencius as a contemporary philosopher, it 
certainly marked a great advance in his time. We must remember that Mencius 
was combating views current at his time, according to which human nature 
consists only of desires, morality is decreed by heaven (en ming R f) and, 
this being external, it is not at all certain whether men can be moral or not. 
Mencius’ theory serves to break down the barrier between ming and shing, and 
insists that morality is not something ‘ that comes from outside to adorn me, but 
something that I had originally ’.3 He quotes with approval from the Book of 
Poetry :— = 

* Op. cit., VIA. 7, .ل‎ 11 р. 7a 1. 2-4; Legge p. 404. 


з Op. cit., VA. 2, J. 9 pp. 36-48; Legge р. 347. 
5 Op. at., УТА, 6, .ل‎ 11 p. 68 1. 7; Legge p. 403. 
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* Heaven produced the common people ; 
And when Heaven produces anything it also provides it with a standard, 
The common people, if they hold firm to the norm, 
Will be attracted to the beautiful virtues.’ 


He goes on to quote Confucius as saying ‘ Whoever wrote this poem must have 
had knowledge of Ње daw ’.1 Mencius quotes this poem with such approval 
because it lends support to his ‘internalization’ of morals, which may be 
described as the substituting of ‘self-legislation’ for ‘external divine 
command '. It is not surprising that Mencius could cite support for his theory 
from the Jou poems, as it is really a working out of a view of morals, the germ 
of which could be found in the thought of the early Jou rulers as embodied in 
parts of the Book of History (Shu Jing) and the Book of Poetry (Shy Jing). This 
was certainly no mean achievement. 


III 


We can best begin our account of Shyuntzyy's doctrine of human nature 
by his definition of it. 

‘Human nature is what is accomplished by heaven. It is something which 
cannot be learned and to which one cannot apply oneself . . . That in man which 
cannot be learned and to which he cannot apply himself is called his nature.’ * 

In defining human nature thus, the purpose is to contrast it with human 
artifice (wey fij)" which, later in the same passage, Shyuntzyy defines 


1 Loo. cit., J. 11 p. 6b ll. 4-7. The quotation from the Book of Poetry is from Jeng Min 
Jk FR in the Dah Yea K ЩЕ. 

5 This naturally reminds one of Bishop Butler’s sermon on the text ‘ For when the Gentiles, 
which have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the law, 
are a law unto themselves’. Indeed the resemblance between Mencius’ moral philosophy and 
thet of Butler was pointed out long ago by Legge (see Introduction to Chinese Classics vol. 1i). 
I wish, however, to draw attention to the difference between them. Butler, as has often been 
pointed out, had a hankering after the view that enlightened self-mterest and conscience, in the 
last resort, really point the same way. But Mencius was most uncompromising ın his attitude 
towards self-interest (hh Xi), аз can be seen from, for instance, УТТА. 26, where he says; ‘ One 
who gets up with the crowing of the cock and untiringly works for goodness is the same sort of 
man as Shuenn ; one who gets up with the crowing of the cook and untiringly works for profit 
(lih) is of the same sort as Jyr. If you want to know the difference between Shuenn and Jyr, 
it 16 nothing else than this: it ıs the difference between profit and goodness’ (J 13 pp. 10b 
1. 8—11а l. 2; Legge р. 464). 

3 I cannot here go into the problem of the relation between ming and shing, interesting though 
itis. For treatment of the history of both notions and their relation Y refer the reader to the book 
by Fuh бушап mentioned on р. 541, n. 1. 


“я ж#»жх> RERI SRY... KR KY Hi £ 
A ж B Z RECS Shyunizyy, ch. 23, SBT'K ed. J. 17 рр. 2b-3a ; Legge p. 80. 

ë The word wey as used in Shyuntzyy هد‎ free from the pejorative sense of ' hypooritioal '. 
It is possible that the word originally used by Shyuntzyy was simply wei 7g ‘todo’. At any rate, 
wey is used in Shyunizyy as a technical term in opposition to shing (human nature). It covers 
both the human activities of domg something and making something, e.g. moral behaviour and 
the making of articles by a craftsman. ce there is no English word which covers the same 
range of meaning, I have chosen arbitrarily the term ‘ human artifice’, which should therefore 
be understood in the sense just desoribed. 
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as ' That in man of which he can become capable through learning and which 
he can perfect through application is called human artifice.’ 1 Now this definition 
of human nature is a formal one. It only gives us a criterion for deciding, when 
faced with any human capacity, whether it falls under human nature or human 
artifice, given that we know whether this capacity can be learned or not and 
whether it can be improved through application or not. It is the sort of 
definition which may continue to hold even if human nature were to change, 80 
long as there are still certain capacities which can be learned and others that 
cannot be. So this definition does not tell us what exactly human nature is, and 
for it to be informative on this point it is essential that Shyuntzyy should further 
specify what it is that cannot be learned or improved through application. This 
we find in his chapter on Rectification of Names :— 

“Human nature is that which is accomplished by heaven; emotions 
(chyng tf) are the content of human nature, desires are emotions manifesting 
themselves аз responses.’ ? 

The substance or content of human nature is the emotions and these are 
enumerated as ‘love, hate, pleasure, anger, sorrow, and joy '.? They are not 
important in themselves, but only in so far as they manifest themselves as 
responses to outside things and thus become desires, which are important for 
our present purpose, as they lead to action, and it is only when there is action 
that the question of human nature being good or evil arises. 

‘Man has desires from birth, and when he desires a thing which he has not 
got, he necessarily seeks it.’ 4 

There is no harm in our desires leading us to seek for what we have not gos 
But Shyuntzyy brings in two other factors which change the complexion of the 
situation. Firstly :— 

* Men cannot live without society.' 5 
This is because :— 

* The fruits of the hundred crafts contribute to the sustenance of one man 
whose capacities cannot be directed towards all the crafts and who cannot 
attend to all tasks, with the result that if he cuts himself off from society, he 
would find himself in an impossible position.’ ؟‎ 

Herein lies our superiority to animals,’ but it is also responsible for the: 
difficulty man finds himself in. Man cannot live without others; but it is not 
easy for him to live with them either. Secondly :— 


б HE TT AB FF HE 17 A ze TE A Ж 38 Ze 1B’. loo. oit, p. заш. 2-3. 

2 Op. cit., ch. 22, J. 16 p. 14b ll. 3-4. There are two further tranalations of this chapter which 
may be consulted: (a) by Prof. J. J. L. Duyvendak, 7T'oung Pao vol. xxiii (1924) рр. 221-264, 
(b) by Prof. Y. P. Mei, Philosophy East and West vol. i no. 2, July, 1951, pp. 51-66. Both contain 
the Chinese text. 

3 Loo. oit., p. 1b IL 7-8. 

* Op. oit., ob. 19 J. 13 p. la ll. 4-8. ص‎ 

5 Op. ort., oh. 9, J. 5 p. 13a 1. 8; also oh. 10, J. 6 p. 5a l. 7. 

* Op. ort., oh. 10, J. 6 p. 2a Il. 2-6. ? Op. cit., ch. 9, J. 5 рр. 125-138. 
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‘Desires and aversions are for the same things. Desires are many while 
things are few. This scarcity necessarily leads to strife.’ + 

We can now see the whole argument. Men cannot but live in society, but 
they have desires for the same things. The number of things available is 
limited and is not enough to satisfy all desires if everyone indulges his desires 
to the full. The result is strife, and ‘ strife is disastrous '.* To say that strife 
is disastrous (huoh #8) is Shyuntzyy’s way of saying that strife is bad. Since 
the content of human nature is desire, and desire given free rein leads necessarily 
to strife which is bad, we can see why Shyuntzyy says that human nature is bad. 

In Shyuntzyy’s time there was current a doctrine which solved the problem 
we are now concerned with by advocating either (a) the complete elimination of 
desires, or (b) the cutting down of the number of desires.‘ This, of course, goes 
directly against the teaching of Shyuntzyy, according to which desires, since 
we are endowed with them by heaven, are beyond our power to change or 
influence. Shyuntzyy is very positive in his rejection of such a view. 

“Whoever in talking about order says we must first rid ourselves of our 
desires is one who does not know at all how to guide his desires, and so is 
embarrassed by his desires. Whoever in talking about order says we must firat 
cut down the number of desires is one who does not know how to control his 
desires and so is embarrassed by having too many desires. Having desires is 
different in kind from having no desires—the difference between the living and 
the dead, not the difference between orderly and disorderly states of the same 
kind of thing. Having many desires is different in kind from having few 
desires—the difference in the number of emotions, not the difference between 
orderly and disorderly states of the same kind of thing.’ 5 

Here Shyuntzyy points out that that which has desires is totally different 
in kind from that which has no desires, and they are contrasted as the living 
and the dead, or the animate and the inanimate. Similarly that which has many 
desires is totally different in kind from that which has few desires. To say that 
they are different in kind is to say that unless we can change the nature of the 
one, we cannot hope to transform it into the other, but by definition the nature 
of a thing is determined by heaven and cannot be changed by the doing of man. 
Hence it is idle to advocate either ridding ourselves totally of our desires or 
cutting down the number of desires, for to hope to be able to do this is to hope 
to transform ourselves into something other than men, which is impossible. 


3 Op. cit., oh. 10, J. 6 pp. 1b 1. 8—2al. 1. 

* Although Shyuntzyy uses only the argument that the number of things fall short of that 
which would satisfy all the desires of all men to the full, he need not have relied completely on 
this. Even were there enough thmgs to go round, there may still be strife when different people 
desire one and the same thing. For the solution of this sort of conflict, there need to be rules to 
establish the precedence of claims. 

3 Loo. otb., J. 6 p. 2a 1, 7. 

4 The cutting down of the number of dres is put forth in Mencius VIIB, 35 (J. 14 pp. 16a-b ; 
Legge, р. 497), ав the best means for nourishing the mind. 

5 Op. cit., ch. 22, J. 16 p. 13a 1. 5—p. 13b L 3. 
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Further, since having desires and having no desires belong to different classes 
they cannot be the orderly and disorderly states of the same thing. That is, we 
cannot hold the view that for men to have no desires will give rise to order while 
for men to have desires will give rise to disorder, for men without desires would 
no longer be men. The mistake of the doctrine under examination lies, according 
to Shyuntzyy, precisely in this false belief that even after ridding themselves of 
their desires (or cutting down their desires) men would still be men. 

Having rejected this solution, Shyuntzyy offers his own. This is based on the 
distinction between desiring something and seeking it. 

‘Whether we desire something or not does not depend on whether that 
something is obtainable or not ; but whether we seek what we desire depends 
on whether what is desired is possible (kee FF) 1 or not. Desires do not depend 
on the obtainability or otherwise of their objects because desires are what we 
are given by heaven ; seeking depends on whether we think the object possible 
or not because seeking depends оп the mind.? When what is originally the same 
in all of us, viz. the desires given us by heaven, is controlled by the mind which 
differs greatly in different people, it is natural that what results is not much 
like what we originally got from heaven.’ ? 

We are all given by heaven the same desires which it is beyond our power to 
change. What is within our control is whether we proceed to seek the objects 
of our desires. If the mind realizes that the securing of an object is impossible 
(or impermissible), then we stop seeking the object. To illustrate this, Shyuntzyy 
points to cases where a man’s action falls short of his desire or goes beyond his 
desire. In such cases, says Shyuntzyy, it is the mind which keeps the man back 
or urges him on. An example of the former would be a man who sacrifices his 
life, because holding on to life would be impermissible. Ав all men love life 
more than anything else, the action of & man who sacrifices his life, Shyuntzyy 
argues, falls short of the strength of his desire for life which would be more than 
enough to carry him through any action that may be necessary to escape death. 

But, it may be asked, if, as a result of the difference between our minds, some 
of us may consider the securing of any given object as possible (or permissible) 
and so pursue it, while others consider the same thing impossible (or imper- 
missible) and so desist from pursuing it, is that not evidence that we have been 
given different desires by heaven ? It is to forestall this that Shyuntzyy makes 


1 The word kee means (1) possible, and (2) morally permissible. The argument here is that we 
stop seeking a thing once we realize that it 1s impossible (i.e. unattainable), But then it is assumed 
that what has been established is that we stop seeking a thing once we realize that it is 
impermissible. This slidmg from something which is at least plausible to something which is 
palpably false 18, of course, unacceptable. Fortunately this defect 1п the argument 1s not of very 
great importance to our present purpose. It is enough that we do sometimes stop seeking a thing 
once we realize that it is morally impermissible though we may continue to desire it. 


2 In some versions there are nine extra characters here: K # 75“ HK > B 27 1] 8D 
* There are desires by nature, but the mind exercigesOntrol over them '. See Kubo Ai (Chikusui) 


/ PR BE (BL 7K), Junshi Zocha Ну -P HY FE, Kan 16 p. 18b. 


з Loc. cit., J. 16 p. 13b П. 4-8. 
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the point that the desires given us by heaven were originally the same, and that 
itis only because our minds exhibit such diversity that the final result, viz. 
our desires as modified by the control of our minds, bears so little resemblance 
to our original desires. At any rate the main point Shyuntzyy wants to establish 
is that in spite of our desires, our minds have a good degree of control over 
what we actually do. 

Now we areina position to understand a further definition of human artifice 
given by Shyuntzyy :— 

* When emotions are what they are, the choosing between them by the mind 
is called reflection. When the mind reflects and puts our capacities to use, this is 
called human artifice. What is accomplished through the accumulation of reflec- 
tion and the practice in the exercise of our capacities is called human artifice.’ + 

This definition completes the description of the marks which distinguish 
human artifice from human nature. Not only is what can be learned and 
improved upon by application human artifice, but also what is the result of 
reflection by the mind. The importance of this will be seen when we come to 
discuss the role played by the sages in Shyuntzyy’s doctrine. The two parts of 
the definition are designed to bring out the point that there are two distinct 
ways in which the mind can modify our action. First it can think out the course 
of action for a particular occasion, and make use of our original capacities for 
the carrying out of the planned course of action. Secondly, it can accumulate 
reflections and, more important, it can habituate our capacities to carrying out 
the planned actions even though these may be contrary to the natural use of 
these capacities. 

Now, it being established that the mind has the ability to control our actions, 
it is easy to see that the next task is to show that whether we have order or 
disorder (in ourselves or in society) will depend on the principle underlying the 
mind's decision whether or in which way to act. If that principle is reasonable 
then we will have order ; if not, disorder. 

‘If what the mind permits (kee FJ) is reasonable, even if desires are 
numerous, what harm is this to order?... If what the mind permits is not 
reasonable, then even if desires are few, what is there to prevent disorder! 
This is why order and disorder depend on what the mind considers permissible 
(kee) and have nothing to do with what our emotions desire.’ ? 

With this, Shyuntzyy seems to have contradicted his own main thesis that 
desires are responsible for strife and disorder, which is his ground for saying that 
human nature is evil. But he can be defended against the charge of self- 
contradiction. When he says that desires lead to strife and disorder, what he 
means is that desires as they originally are will, if unchecked, lead naturally to 
strife and disorder. What desire as controlled by the mind leads to is not the 
same as what desire in its original state would naturally lead to. 


‘HR o 2$ THEA CRE RHR BCH SE 2. ها‎ RR 
E ВЕ 0 XE mi FH BH Z (B loe cit., J. 16 pp. IbL 8—2а1.3. 


* Loo. ct., J. 16 pp. 14а ll. 56, L 8—14b 1. 2. 
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Now this principle which, if it underlies the mind's decisions, would lead to 
order is, of course, morality. Morality, Shyuntzyy insiste, was an invention of 
the sages :— | 

‘Human nature is what is accomplished by heaven. It is something which 
cannot be learned and to which one cannot apply oneself. Morality is what has 
been produced by the sages. It is that of which a man is capable through 
learning and which he perfects through application.’ 1 

Morality consists in the creating of social distinctions, which carry with them 
the delimitation of the extent to which it is permissible for members of each 
social class to indulge their desires. This Shyuntzyy calls fen(n) (25). As we 
have seen, strife was attributed to living in society without such delimitation. 
* Not to have social distinctions ( fen) is the greatest evil to man ; to have social 
distinctions is the greatest benefit to man.’? Again, ‘ When there is strife, 
there is disorder, and when there is disorder, the position would be impossible. 
The Former Kings disliked disorder. Hence they made morality for the sake of 
assigning people to their social classes (fen) 8 

The cure for strife and disorder is to lay down rules concerning the position 
and status of individuals and classes in society. This would define what everyone 
is entitled to and the precedence of different claimants. This is Shyuntzyy’s 
conception of morality, which is to enable people to reap the benefit of living 
in society while avoiding the accompanying evils. 

In inventing morality the sages had to do more than merely see that this 
is a solution to the problem of how to reconcile the fact that individuals possess 
desires with the fact that they have to live in society. They had also to be able 
to see that what is required of the ordinary man is comprehensible to him, and 
that there is a genuine possibility of so disciplining man that he will behave in 
accordance with the prescriptions of morality as if it were second nature to him. 
And when the ordinary man understands what is required of him, and succeeds 
in cultivating the habit of bemg moral, then he is no different from a sage in his 
behaviour. 

* What does it mean to say that ordinary men can become a Yeu ? Answer: 
What makes a Yeu a Yeu is his being moral and correct. Now morality and 
norms have in them that which makes them intelligible and practicable. And 
ordinary men are all so constituted that they are able to understand morality 
and norms and are all capable of putting them into practice. It is obvious then 
that an ordinary man can become a Yeu. Now, if you consider morality and 
norms as beyond the possibility of understanding and practice, then even Yeu 
could not have understood them and practised them. On the other hand, if the 


1 The first half of this quotation has already appeared on p. 551, where the original Chinese 
text is given in n. 4. The Chinese text then goes on as follows: NB ME 3g HB A Z BF 
Ж ж, A ВТ SR п ВЕ UD F NU BK B8 4р. Op. cit., ch. 23, J. 17 p. 2b IL 6-8; 
Legge, p. 80. * 

з Op. cit., ch. 10, J. 6 pp. 5a 1. 8—бЬ 1. 1. Read ' dah lih Fe Fil’ for ‘ been lih AL Fil’. 

з Op. cıt., ch. 9, J. 5 pp. 3b 1. 8—4a 1. 1. 
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man in the street has not the capacity to understand morality and the norms 
nor the capacity to practise them, then he would not be able to understand, 
when in the family, the right relation between father and son or, when abroad, 
the correct relation between ruler and subordinate. Now that is not so; 
ordinary people are all able to understand, when in the family, the right 
relation between father and son and, when abroad, the correct relation between 
ruler and subordinate. It is obvious then that the man in the street has the 
capacity both to understand and to practise them. Now if the man in the street, 
with his capacity both to understand and to practise morality and norms, bases 
himself on the intelligibility and practicability of morality and the norms, then 
it is obvious that he can become a Yeu. And if the man in the street applies 
himself to learning, and sets his whole heart on it, reflects upon it and examines 
it carefully, then after a long period of ceaselessly accumulating goodness, he 
will be in communion with the gods and form a triad with heaven and earth. 
That is why the position of the sage is attained by the accumulation of 
human effort.’ ? 

The common man, if he perseveres in the accumulation of morality (i.e. the 
gradual acquisition of the habit of behaving morally) will become a sage. It is 
worth noting in passing that even then he would not really be the equal of the 
ancient sage kings, for he has only succeeded in becoming a sage after the sage 
kings had invented morality. Shyuntzyy does not say, and the tenor of his 
whole teaching is against the view, that any and everybody who thinks hard 
enough will be able to invent morality.$ 

At this point the question naturally arises: If it is possible for every man 
to become a sage, why is it not, in fact, true that every man does become a sage ? 
To answer this, Shyuntzyy draws the distinction between its being possible for 
anyone to become something and his actually succeeding in becoming it. 

* Question : If the position of the sage is attained by accumulation, why is 
it not the case that all men are capable of this accumulation ? Answer: They 
are capable of it but cannot be made to do it. The small man is capable of 
becoming a gentleman but he refuses to become one ; the gentleman is capable 
of becoming в small man but refuses to become one. It is not impossible for 
small men and gentlemen to become each other; yet they do not, in fact, 
become each other, because although they can do so they cannot be made to 


‘Read FJ &n FJ AE 22 SE for p án Ze S FF BB Le А. 

* Op. cit., ch. 23, J. 17 pp. 10b-11b ; Legge, p. 85. 

з In chapter 21 ‘ Jies Bih Ж sic ’, however, in answer to the question, ‘ How does the mind 
get to know the Way (daw 3) ? ' we are given what seams to bo a general recipe for attaming 
knowledge of the daw, viz. emptying, unity and tranquillity (of the mind). This seems to dispense 
with the necessity of the sages as inventors of morality. As I have pomted out above (see p. 641, 
n. 1), the present text of Shyunizyy is a very heterogeneous collection, and it is rather to be 
expected that there should be inconsistent views in different parts of the work. In our present 
caso, the theory of mind and knowledge as found in chapter 21 is Taoist in flavour rather than 
Confuciamst. See Yang Yunru Ж 485 ДП, Shyunizyy Yanjiow Hj P Е Jg (Gwoshyue Shean 
Teongshy EE] 88. Л. Ж BE, Commercial Press, 1933) pp. 58-62. 
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do so. Hence itis the case that the man in the street can become & Yeu, but it 
is not necessarily the case that he wil become a Yeu. Even if he does not 
succeed in becoming a Yeu, that does not interfere with his being capable of 
becoming a Yeu. The foot is capable of walking all round the world, but there 
is yet no foot which has succeeded in walking all round the world. It is not 
impossible for the craftsman, the farmer and the merchant to do one another's 
jobs, yet they do not in fact succeed in doing so. Judging from this, “ capable 
of becoming "' is not necessarily “successful in becoming" ; and “ not succeed- 
ing” does not interfere with “being capable of becoming". Hence, “succeeding 
and not succeeding ” and “‘ capable and not capable ” are very far apart.’ 1 

We are now in a position to sum up Shyuntzyy’s view of human nature. 
Human nature consists of emotions which are manifested as desires in response 
to outside things.  Desires naturally lead to seeking the objects desired. 
Unfortunately man has to live in society, and the supply of goods is limited. 
Hence, if everyone were to give unchecked rein to his desires, there would not 
be enough things to go round. ' This would result in strife and disorder, which 
are evils. We would still be living in such a state had it not been for the sage 
kings who invented morality. This consists in assigning to everyone a position 
in society which defines all that he is entitled to. Rights to goods being 
prescribed (presumably with an eye on the available resources) there is harmony 
and order in place of strife and disorder. That morality is possible is because of 
three facts. Firstly, our minds have в certain amount of control over the seeking 
of the objects of our desires, though not over the desires themselves. Secondly, 
we are creatures capable of habituation. Once a habit is formed, it becomes 
second nature. This increases the control the mind has over our actions. Lastly, 
morality, once invented, is intelligible to the man in the street. Every man has 
within him the makings of a sage. That he does not always succeed in becoming 
one is because he does not exert himself. Thus Shyuntzyy not only makes room 
for, but actually accounts for, the fact that there are people who behave morally 
and people who behave immorally. Like Mencius, he does not fly in the face of 
facts about human behaviour. His thesis that human nature is evil is based 
solely on the view that an analysis of human nature, as he defines it, shows that, 
if something is not done to it, it leads inevitably to strife. 


IV 


We have seen that neither the doctrine of Mencius nor that of Shyuntzyy 
goes against the facts of human behaviour. Let us turn now to a comparison 
between these two doctrines. We have seen that it is unprofitable to take these 
two doctrines as being embodied in the two simple assertions, viz. that human 
nature is good, and that human nature is bad, and consider them as flatly 
contradicting each other. Rather we should look at the grounds for these 
doctrines. In the case of Mencius, the grounds are: (a) human beings all have 
a sense of right and wrong and a sense of shame, and (b) it is possible for human 


1 Op. cit., ch. 23, J. 17 pp. 11b-12b; Legge p. 86. 
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beings to do the right thing, i.e. in the make-up of human nature there are 
various tendencies which can furnish the motive force for doing the right thing. 
In the case of Shyuntzyy, the grounds are: (a) morality is not part of human 
nature but the invention of the sages, (b) if human beings were to act in 
accordance with their original nature, this would lead to strife. It is obvious 
that Mencius and Shyuntzyy disagree on both these issues. The basis of disagree- 
ment in both cases lies in Shyuntzyy’s distinction between human nature and 
human artifice. Let us, first of all, recall this distinction: human nature is 
that which is (1) made what it is by heaven, (2) cannot be learned, (3) cannot 
be improved through application and (4) is not the result of reflection by the 
mind; while human artifice is that which (1) is invented by the sages, (2) can 
be learned, (3) can be improved through application, and (4) is the result of 
reflection by the mind. 

With this in mind, let us turn back to the two points at issue between Mencius 
and Shyuntzyy. Let us take the second first. According to Shyuntzyy, human 
nature consists of desires which, if unchecked, lead to strife. He is implicitly 
denying that there are desires which are not of this kind, desires which would 
lead to harmony rather than to strife. Mencius, on the other hand, believes that 
in the original nature of man there are tendencies which would prompt him to 
act in a moral way. The contrast between Mencius and Shyuntzyy comes out 
most clearly in a passage in which Mencius also states this point in terms of 
what one has to learn before being able to kmow or do it and what need not be 
learned. 

* That which a man knows without having to reflect is what he really knows ; 
that which he is able to do without having to learn it is what he really knows 
how to do." There are no young children who do not know to love their parents, 


1 The word I have here rendered as ‘ really ' is liang Бі. A word of explanation may not be 
out of place, as, since the Song philosophers, the phrase liangjy Bi $] and liangneng ER BB 
have been taken to mean ‘original morally good knowledge’ and ‘ongmal morally good 
eapaoities ". Ju Shi, for instance, says m his commentary, ‘ By “ hang” is meant “ originally 
good "' (Mengizyy Jyjuh ae F FE Ye, SBBY ed. J. 15 p. 4b 11. 6-7). By the tame of Wang 
Yang-Ming TE [Mj BB, this interpretation was so firmly established that liangjy langneng, in 
the sense of the originally good knowledge and capacities, became the corner-stone of his whole 
philosophy. But there seems to be no good grounds for this interpretation. The normal adjective 
for ‘ morally good’ is shann ЖЕ. Apart from twice being used as a personal name, liang ocours 
only twelve times ın Мепсуцз, of which seven times are ın the combination liangren È As 
which approximates very closely to the English phrase ‘good тап in ite idiomatic meaning 
of ' husband ’. This has nothing to do with the use of the word under discussion. Of the other five 
occurrences, two seem to mean not ‘ morally good ’ but ‘ good of its kind’: (1) ПІВ.1 R F 
< OBL T АЖ, ‘The best charioteer (lit. the best craftsman) under heaven’ (J. 6 p. 2a ЇЇ. 3-4; 
Legge p. 268) ; (2) VIB.9 4 < PR BH R Bi Y. 2 FF 8H K Uk th, ‘ What is to-day 
called a good minister would in ancient times have been called a pest to the people’ (J. 12 p. 12b 
1.3; Legge р. 440). In VIA. 17 JE R BE Hi, (J. 11 p. 1681.4; Legge, р. 420) decidedly means 
* not truly (genuinely, really) noble ’, while in IVA. 15 we have FF SE. A Жж A fA be F 
* Of what 18 1n man there 18 nothing more genuine (1.0. incapable of deceit) than his eyes’ (J 7 
p. 115 1. 6; Legge р. 306). Lastly in VIA. 8 we have At ft JA E SE Bb ODA OR 38 Л 
Х.Ж ZR А,‘ His letting go of his true (original) heart قد‎ like what 1s done to the wood by axes 
and bills’ (J. 11 p. 98 1. 6; Legge pp. 407-8). These last three passages point to the use of the 
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and who when they grow up do not know to respect their elder brothers. To 
love one's parents is ren عع‎ ; to respect one's elder brothers is yth .3' 1 

Here then we have an irreconcilable difference between the two views. But 
the issue is not quite so clear-cut as regards the other point of difference, for 
in this statement of what a man knows without reflection and can do without 
having to learn, Mencius has only named ren and yih which, we may remember, 
answer to only two of the four beginnings man is said to have, viz. the heart 
that cannot bear the suffering of others and the heart of keeping oneself back in 
order to make way for others. No mention is made of the other two of the four 
beginnings, viz. the heart of right and wrong and the heart of shame. One 
suspects that Mencius was aware of the difficulty if he included the other two. 
It may not be self-evident that children all naturally love their parents and 
respect their elder brothers, but it can still be said to be plausible. But it is 
not even plausible to say that young children are naturally able to distinguish 
between right and wrong and have a sense of shame. To be fair to Mencius, 
neither is it obvious that morality is an invention of the sages as Shyunizyy 
would have it. 

The inconclusiveness on both sides is due mainly to the intrinsic difficulty 
of the issue before us. We are in reality faced with the unenviable task of 
deciding whether something is learned or not, which is all the more difficult 
since the character in question is one which does not seem to manifest itself 
until a certain stage in the development of the human being. Babies do not 
show a sense of morality. On this point probably both philosophers agree. 
But as the child grows older, he gradually shows signs of being able to draw 
moral distinctions and capable of genuinely moral behaviour, as against 
behaviour which is prompted solely by love for his parents. We can interpret 
this fact in two ways. We can, of course, say that the child has learned morality 
as he has learned so many other things, e.g. speech. On the other hand, we can 
also say that although he does not show any awareness of morality until he is 
some years old, morality is really part of his initial make-up, but that the 
child must reach a certain maturity of mind and be given the right environment 
and opportunity before his moral consciousness will manifest itself. In this 
respect moral behaviour is rather like sexual behaviour. Although it is part of 
original human nature, it does not manifest itself at birth. We have here two 


word hang as meaning ‘truly, genuinely, really’. I have therefore followed Peir Shyuehae 
ЭЁ Ай Hip in extending this interpretation to the present passage. (See Menqtzyy Jenqyih Buujeng 
xk F JE 8% FÎ IE, m Cwoshyue Luenntsong EX] f 88 ЎЎ vol. ii no. 2, pp. 188-9, Tsing Hua 
University, 1930). The gloss given by Jaw Chyı $f hy in hia commentary is shenn $H; (very, 
greatly), which would give an interpretation of атуу and hangneng as ' know well (best) ' 
and. ‘ to be well (best) able to do’, which does not differ materially from the present one. 

1 Mencius УПА. 15, J. 13 pp. 6a-6b ; Legge p. 456. 5 See above, p. 547. 

3 Mencius did not compare moral behaviour with sexual behaviour, but I have chosen ıt as an 
illustration because, when Gawtzyy said, ‘Sex and.esting are human nature’, Mencius did not 
dispute the statement (VIA. 4, J. 11 p. За; Legge p. 397), for his view was not that sex and 
eating are not human nature, but that human nature is not merely sex and eatang. As he accepted 
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ways of looking at morality in relation to human nature. To put it in another 
way, we are not as sure of the nature of our moral consciousness as we are of the 
nature of speech and sex. That is why we find it illuminating to look upon 
morality as similar to one or the other of these two types of human capacities. 
If morality is really like speech, it is acquired, but if it is really like sex, it is part 
of original human nature. If we can decide to adopt either of these ways of 
looking at morality, we seem to have a clearer conception of the nature of 
morality, because we are enabled by our choice to arrive at further conclusions 
about morality simply by pushing our analogy further. If in so doing we are 
only making clear to ourselves the nature of morality, it may seem immaterial 
which we choose. But unfortunately in looking upon morality as similar to 
either we are doing something more. The clarification of the nature of morality 
carries with it also a decision as to its significance, because it seems natural to 
feel that morality, if it is acquired, does not possess the same significance as it 
would if it were part of original human nature.+ 

What is at stake appears to be the nature of morality rather than the nature 
of man. This point can also be brought out by looking into a weakness in 
Shyuntzyy's argument. Given that the mind is part of human nature, it is 
inevitable that someone or other (a sage in Shyuntzyy’s termunology) will 
sooner or later think out а solution which will enable man to escape from the 
awkward situation he finds himself in as a result of his desires, and on 
Shyuntzyy's showing there js one, and only one, possible solution, viz. morality. 
There is no reason why we should not extend the name human nature to cover 
the capacity of invention possessed by the mind which is part of it. Shyuntzyy’s 
refusal to grant this is reminiscent of the arguments put forth by pious Christians 
when the motor car was «тв invented that if we were meant by God to travel 
on wheels we would have been born with them. There is no reason why God 
should not have given us a mind and left us to do all our inventing, as there is 
no reason why the capacity of invention of the mind should not be classified as 
part of human nature. All this does, of course, nothing to remove the distinc- 
tions Shyuntzyy had drawn, it only shows that the distinctions are not the 
kind that would serve as basis for a theory of human nature. Yet looked 


вех as part of orginal human nature, and sex in Mencius’ day could only have been understood 
in the narrow sense of sex behaviour between man and woman, his view of sex must have been 
the common senso one assumed here. Needless to say, my point here has nothing whatever to do 
with modern psychological views about sex. 

1 Something of this land can be seen in the contemporary issue between the Sociological 
school of moral theory which claims that morality has grown out of tribal custom and the 
Intuitionist school which holds that morality قد‎ part of the nature of thmgs. Great importance 
seems to be attached to this issue. See, for instance, Sir David Ross, The Right and the Good 
(Oxford, 1930) pp. 12-14. The reason why Ross feels so strongly about the matter seems to be 
found in the following quotation : ‘ But beliefs have the characteristics which bodies have not, 
of being true or false, of resting on knowledge or of being the product of wishes, hopes, and fears ; 
and m so far as you can exhibit them as being the product of purely psychological and non-logioal 
causes of this sort, while you leave intact the fact that many people hold such opinions you 
remove their authority and their claim to be carried out ут practice.’ (p. 13, my italics.) 
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at from the point of view of morality what Shyuntzyy says is important, for 
whether the capacity of invention of the mind is classified as part of human 
nature or not, it is important, as we have seen, to decide whether or not morality 
itself is an invention. 

Corresponding to this difference as to the nature of morality is a difference 
between the roles Mencius and Shyuntzyy assigned to the sages or sage kings. 

For Shyuntzyy, the sages or sage kings invented morality.1 They created 
morality out of human nature, just as the potter created a vessel out of clay. 
Also just as the potter is able to do what he does, not qua man but qua potter, 
so the sage is able to do what he does, not qua man but qua sage. The sage, 
with his special qualifications as a sage, was able to see a way out of the human 
predicament, and this is the morality he invented. A good example of what 
a man can do by nature is sight. We either can see or cannot see; we cannot 
either learn to see or improve our seeing.’ Any craft will serve as a good example 
of what is invented by an expert. A good craftsman can discover, say, how to 
make a vessel. After he has invented it, of course, every one with average skill 
can learn to make it. Every craftsman can now make a vessel, but that does 
not mean that we did not need a genius to invent it in the first place. The 
argument is sound so far, but there is a certain difficulty. Before any invention 
in any given craft was made, there must have been a first step, and this first 
step could only have been taken by someone who was not a specialist. In other 
words, before the sage invented morality there can have been no sages. If 
someone invented morality, he must have done so qua man after all and not 
qua sage. All that can really be said is that the sage was а more intelligent man 
who saw a solution where no one had seen one before. It is for this reason that 
I said earlier on that the definition of human artifice in terms of reflection is 
important in this connexion. That human artifice can be learned and made 
habitual does not concern the sage who invented morality, except in so far as 
in making his invention he had to keep in mind that it must fulfil these two 
conditions. 

With Mencius the sages, though they cannot be assigned this role, are 
assigned some part. I Yim (Bt 3F) is quoted twice as saying that when heaven 


1 Tt 18 interesting to note ın this connexion that it is never very clear whether in Shyuntzyy’s 
view one partioular sage king invented morality or a number of sage kings invented ıt. It would 
be difficult to know what the other sage kings were responsible for, 1f only the first was responsible 
for the mvention. It is equally difficult to seo how a number of sage kings coming at fairly long 
intervals could have been jointly responsible for the invention. This seems to be a case of the 
form of a particular language being the cause for a philosopher failing to make an important 
distinction by not requiring such a distinction to be made, for, as there is no * number ' in Chinese, 
16 was unnecessary for Shyuntzyy to make any distinotion between ' sage king ' and ‘ sage kings '. 
The same linguistao form being used in both cases, Shyuntzyy had no need to think olearly even 
to himself whether it was one or more. If he had been aware of the need for making such a distino- 
tion and the difficulty involved in saying specifically that morality was invented at a definite 
time by a particular sage, he might have had second thoughts about the theory of its being 
invented at all. ` 

3 See Shyuntzyy, ch. 23, J. 17 р. 4b; Legge p. 81. 

3 Loo. oit., p. За; Legge p. 80. * Bee above, p. 555. 
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produced this people it made those who were first to know and to awaken, 
awaken the others. Their role ів not one of invention but of awakening 
others and making them realize what is within themselves. In VIA. 7 Mencius 
says: ' What is common to all hearts is reason and morality. A sage is only 
he who first got hold of that which is common to all hearts. Hence reason 
and morality please my heart just as meat pleases my mouth’.? We are all 
delighted with what is moral, but it needs a sage to find out what it is that we are 
delighted with. He finds out what is common to all moral acts, and systematizes 
moral principles. A sage in regard to morality may be compared, say, to 
в grammarian in regard to our speech. We can all recognize correct forms of 
speech, but it needs a grammarian to find out the system that runs through our 
speech habits. That Mencius was well qualified to carry out this task of the 
sage can be seen from the way he dealt with King Shiuan of Chyi.? This ability 
to analyse clearly what pertains to the mind is the ability of the sage. The sage 
does not invent but awakens others to what is really within themselves. 

It may be said that all ancient Chinese philosophers were mainly concerned 
with practical problems. They were concerned with how people could be made 
morally good and how government could result in order. In other words they 
were all concerned with the problem of moral education. Any difference in their 
way of looking at morality was bound to reflect itself in their methods of moral 
education. We can go even further and say that it is in the field of moral 
education that we see clearly the significance of the difference between their 
moral theories. This is particularly true of Mencius and Shyuntzyy. For 
Shyuntzyy, since morality is only a device invented by the sages and does not 
answer to anything which forms part of original human nature, the only way of 
instilling it into people is by sheer drill and habituation. The favourite analogies 
resorted to by Shyuntzyy are the straightening of crooked wood by the pressing 
frame and the sharpening of metal through grinding. Our only hope of success 
is that if the drilling is thorough enough morality may become second nature to 
men. For Mencius the position is radically different. Morality is part of original 
human nature, though as yet only a slender beginning. The way to go about 
educating people morally is to awaken them to the realization that they have 
got it within themselves. The analogy of the preasing frame and the grindstone 
is not only mistaken but vicious. In his criticism of Gawtzyy on precisely this 
point Mencius is emphatic in his denunciation :— 

1 Mencius VÀ. 7, J. 9 p. 13b 11. 5-6; Legge р. 363; VB. 1, J. 10 p. 1b 11. 4-5; Legge p. 370. 

5 Op. cit., J. 11 p. 8b Il. 1-4; Legge pp. 406—7. 

3 When the king, after he had spared an ox about to be saorificed because he could not bear 
seeing the poor anımal going to ita death, ordered that a lamb be substituted, he was suspected by 
the common people of being parsimonious, and had to admit that on the surface the affair must 
have looked so to the people and that he was really unable to say exactly what his motive was. 
Menoius pointed out to him that there was a difference between sending the lamb to its death 
and sendmg the ox. The king had seen the ox trembling at 1ts imminent fate but he had not 
seen the lamb. The king then said, ‘I did the act, and yet, when I looked into my own heart, 


I failed to discover my own intention. You say it for me and I feel within me that you have hit 
upon what I was really after’. (Op. ct., IA. 7, J. 1 pp. 9a ff. ; Legge pp. 137 ff.) 
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* Gawtzyy said : “ Human nature is like the willow, and morality is like cups. 
To make human nature moral is like making cups out of the willow ". Mencius 
said: “Is it by following the nature of the willow that you can make it into 
cups, or do you have to do violence to the willow in order to make it into cups ? 
If you have to do violence to it to make it into cups, then do you also have to 
do violence to man in order to make him moral? Nothing could be more 
calculated to lead men to bring disaster upon morality than your words ".' 1 

Mencius’ criticism is not simply that the analogy is inept, for inept analogies, 
though necessarily useless, may yet be harmless. It is that the misleading 
implications are positively vicious. It suggests distorting and torturing human 
nature before it can be made moral. From Mencius’ point of view the situation 
is totally different. Becoming moral is only а cultivating and a nurturing of 
what was there in human nature originally. This is very well summed up in the 
following passage. 

‘ Mencius said: “The gentleman penetrates deep into the Way, for he 
wants to find it within himself. If he finds it within himself, then he can feel at 
home in it. If he can feel at home in it, he can draw greatly on its help. If he 
can draw greatly on its help, he can take from it left and right and always meet 
with ita source. Hence the gentleman wants to find it within himself "." ? 

It is only if a man finds morality within himself that he can abide by it and 
can draw on its resources without the fear of its failing him. Considering the 
moral demand stated by Mencius that when life and duty are incompatible one 
ought to ‘ forgo life in order to be moral’, it is not surprising that he should 
have emphasized the possession by the gentleman of endless moral resources. 
Compared with this it is not easy to see how habituation as advocated by 
Shyuntzyy could cope with such difficult duties. Habit is all very well in cases 
where the difficulty is not too great and no conflicts arise in one’s mind. In 
@ case where one is called upon to sacrifice one’s very life, the difficulty in 
Shyuntzyy’s theory is acute, for, in the last analysis, the only reason Shyuntzyy 
offers for being moral is the avoidance of strife and disorder, which are harmful. 
Arguing within the framework of benefit and harm, what is more harmful than 
death ? And if a man is willing to give up his life in order that harm should not 
befall the world, this is no longer acting from habit, and Shyuntzyy’s whole 
theory that human nature is evil is in peril. It is significant that Shyuntzyy’s 
examples of moral actions are never cases of great sacrifices but only compara- 
tively trivial cases like letting one’s elders eat first even though one is hungry 
and working in their place while one is tired,* for these may well be cases where 
habit alone will see one through. In fact they are the kind of thing that could 
easily be done without thinking at all. When Shyuntzyy tried to show that 
в man sometimes embraces death because he thinks life impermissible, it is, as 


1 Op. cit., VIA. 1, J. 11 p. 1; Legge р. 394. 

1 Op. cit., IVB. 14, J. 8 p. Ба; Legge pp. 322-3. 

з Op. ot., VIA. 10, J. 11 p. lla IL 6-7; Legge p. 411. 
4 Shyunizyy, oh. 23, J. 17 pp. 3b-4a ; Legge pp. 80-1. 
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we have seen, the equivocation on the word keet which has prevented the 
weakness of his argument from being transparent. As Mencius and Shyuntzyy 
both belonged to the Confucian tradition, they held more or less similar views 
concerning the demands made by morality on man. On Shyuntzyy’s theory of 
human nature, it is more difficult to show with any plausibility that man can 
be morally educated so as to live up to the most stringent of those demands. 
That this is so is a serious drawback, at least when judged from within the 
tradition to which both philosophers belong. 


1 See above, p. 654, n. 1. 


Some Notes on the Authorship of the 
Li Ling/Su Wuu Letters—II 


By К. P. К. WHITAKER 


N my first article on this question the following conclusions were reached : 
(1) that all the five letters referred to were spurious ; and (2) that letters 1, 
2, and 3 were probably written by one and the same author. In this article 
I shall attempt to show that the themes, style, and atmosphere of the three 
letters in question lead to the further conclusion that their author was probably 
Jiang Ian 1T. i£ of the Liang 3 Dynasty (tzyh Wen-tong X if, А.р. 444-505). 
Before discussing this special case of literary ‘ forgery ’ it may be helpful to cast 
a glance at the practice of literary forgery in China generally, while directing 
our attention especially to the motives for such activities. 


I. Розвтвів Morives ror Composine Ficririovs WORKS 
(1) Cases of presentation or writing of fictitious works for gain, recognition, 
literary ambition, or for ‘ gaining face ’ 


It may suffice to refer here to the most famous and controversial case, the 
© Ancient Script Book of Documents’ Guuwen Shang Shu d; X fq w, 
presented by Mei Tzer Ж} E in c. д.р. 320.1 The manuscript was a rehashed 
version written in a deliberately archaic script. It was accepted at the time as 
& genuine find and Mei Tzer was duly recognized for his effort in discovering 
ала presenting the venerable work. 

Ав for family histories, 15 became а fashion in the troubled times of the 
Nanbeeichaur FÎ 4L $H, when fortunes and kingdoms frequently changed 
hands and the commoner had more opportunities for a sudden rise to a high 
position, to forge & link with illustrious men of the past in order to ' gain face ' 
for one's family, especially if one had made good but was ashamed of one's 
origin. 

According to Liou Jy-ji there was such & practice in the ages near to his 
time. 

(2) Cages of works composed as literary exercises without fraudulent intent 


Although the period of Later Hann is looked upon as one with many a poem 
of doubtful authorship,? there was not yet the mass of ‘imitation’ literature 
which we witness in Liowchaur times. These pieces were poems or fuh (but not 
letters) known as shyue S, nit BE, day 4X, etc., which were based on the style 


1 See, for instance, Karlgren, Philology and Ancient China, Oslo, 1926, p. 96. 

з Shyytong JB XÉ by Liu Jy-ji $] 41 BE, od. by W XX رع‎ rep. Shanghai 1926, p. 222. 
AX dtd A .ها‎ ЕЖЕН HEP BRK. BR ЖЕШ. mM БЕ A Ж 4#. 
— 1 Z& FR. RR FEHR SERR m dE 4 Ж 8. УР m 
XY FK ION. 26 X3 eR. {В $8 dn £X 48. 


3 See J. R. Hightower, Topics 1n Chinese Literature, revised edition, Harvard University 
Press, 1953, p. 61. 
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or themes of past writers, and announced in the title the name of the author 
© on whose behalf’ or in whose style they were written. It was perhaps hardly 
worth while to take a letter as a model for ‘imitation’, as а writer's literary 
fame rested rather on his poems and fuh—the more embellished and therefore 
more ornamental pieces. In the collection of letters in the Chwenhuahger Tieh 
shyliwen E (t, BB i FR 3C, Tsong-Shu Jyi-Cherng I sie 36 رز‎ the specimens 
are mostly in & practical and direct style, shorn of all the embellishments во 
common in letters in anthologies, and so it is likely that letters were not the 
first choice for ‘imitation’ in a period when a parallelistic and ornamental 
style was considered the hallmark of literary excellence. These ‘ imitation’ 
poems or fuh were produced at that time by numerous writers as literary 
exercises. Examples may be found in the collected works of Bau Jaw # FB, 
Jiang Ian ў її, Sheen Ive jk $9, and Shieh Tiaw g8& Hk, to name but a 
few. 

In addition to ‘ imitation ’ pieces written ‘ on behalf of? persons of the past, 
there are letters, edicts, memoranda, memorials, etc., written by famous 
literary men on behalf of their patrons, superiors, or rulers, found in the 
collected works of such Liowchaur writers as Luh Ji [££ 18, Sheen Iue fh #4, 
and Jiang lan 71 jf as well as here and there in anthologies. The titles of 
such works are usually headed by wey # or yeu Яй. To write a letter for a con- 
temporary was an acknowledged practice at that time, but there was still no 
case of а letter in imitation of а famous letter of the past nor an acknowledged 
‘ imitation ’ letter ‘on behalf of’ a well-known person of old. There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that the idea of writing such a letter was foreign 
to the mind of a Liowchaur writer. 


П. PossIBLE MOTIVES FOR COMPOSING THE FICTITIOUS LETTERS 1, 2, AND 3 
(1) For gaining access to or recognition from a patron 


These letters could have been composed for the sake of gaining access to or 
recognition from a patron. It must be admitted however that there is no 
record of any writer deriving benefit from the presentation of such letters. 


(2) For gaining ‘ face ’ in the matter of family history 


As stated above, p. 566, families rising to high rank and great influence in 
the short-lived dynasties of the Nanbeeichaur period were anxious to create 
illustrious ancestry for themselves. There was a man who achieved greatness in 
this period and claimed that Lii Ling was his ancestor, a certain Lii Shyan 
عد‎ €t. He would have had a great interest in whitewashing the name of his 
ancestor by faking a letter like Letter 3, but as he flourished around 540 he 


1 There are, however, no such examples in the collected works of Tsay Iong #& 1 and Tsaur 
Југ Wf Hi, who belong to an earher period. 
3 See his biography in the Beet Shyy {t Bi, by Lii Yan-show 2 FE Е, Syh Buh Bey Yaw, 
bound edition, hereafter abbreviated to SBBY J. 59, pp. 651b to 052a. 
VOL. XV. PART 3. 42 
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could not have composed Letter 3, which had already been ‘quoted’ by 
Jiang Ian in his letter to Prince Jiann-pyng Ж ZF £ around 466. 


(3) Ав literary exercises without any fraudulent intent 


These letters are very near in style to letters preserved in the L4owohaur 
Wen-shye Jian-juh FS 38 ЗС 3E  }Е? and to letters in the collected works of 
Jiang Ian, namely in the frequent four-syllable construction and occasional 
parallelisms, and in their quotations and allusions, whereas they are very 
unlike letters by Wang Bhi-jy E 3& zz (321-379) and others included in the 
Chwenhuahger Tteh shyh-wen v 4t, BA dh ER 3c, which are short and to the 
point, as stated above, p. 567. In fact, Letters 1, 2, and 3 have all the appearance 
of being literary exercises of the Chyi-Liang #% period, with choice themes 
and phrases fitted together. However, а literary exercise does not usually pass 
for a genuine piece of literary work and leap to fame among the highest in rank 
and in literary circles without special opportunities. The fact that Jiang Тап 
© quotes’ Letter 3 in his letter to his patron Yik Jiann-pyng Wang shang shu 
#8 Bt ZB E  # points to the possibility that these letters had already 
slipped into the category of genuine works. In those troubled timee of disloca- 
tion it would by no means be impossible for a scholar to pretend that letters of 
the kind of 1-3 were a find from the north, say Lungshi [fi yg ,? brought to the 
south and to his notice. It would then have given him great satisfaction to 
see his literary abilities proven and he would possibly have also had the pleasure 
and honour of being recognized by a princely patron‘ and by hterary circles 
and perhaps of receiving a reward of a more practical kind. 


ПІ. GENERAL ARGUMENTS IN Favour or ATTRIBUTING LETTERS 1-3 TO 
JIANG IAN 

A. Jiang Ian’s habit of writing ‘imitation ° pieces 

One cannot fail to realize from a study of Jiang Ian's works that he delighted 
in writing literary exercises in the spirit of some ancient author in order to test 
or display his literary power. In the short preface to his Shyue Liang Wang 
Tuh-yuan Fuh B 3 E ФА Ri GR he seems to be in high spirits about writing 
в fuh as fine as Mei Sheng ever did in ancient times.’ His fondness for writing 
© on behalf of’ others is borne out forcibly by his attempt to ‘ imitate’ a series 
of styles of poetry, ав many as thirty, stating in his preface to these ‘ imitation ' 
poems that he appreciates the merits of the different styles of writers of various 
periods and that he will proceed to ‘ imitate’ thirty of them.’ Since Jiang Ian 


1 Bee below, p. 586. 2 Seo Part I, p. 129. 3 Where Lii Ling’s family came from. 
4 From Wey-Jinn $f Ff onwards princes and kings vied with one another in patronizing 
scholars. 


5 See later, p. 576, n. 1. 

‚5 88 — TEA: BIA GR جه‎ ҢА OX 8 ة‎ HE. FHS + 
عد‎ BR. Ж ОҢ XC ВӘ Лапу Wen-tong Jyi YT. ЗС A Ж, in the Tsong Shu Jyi Cherng 
Ж ak FË p. 33, hereafter abbreviated to TSJC, used for page reference throughout this 
paper for Jiang Ian’s works. 
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believed that he could write in the style of Mei Shenq and others, including 
Lii Ling in the form of a ‘ Lii Ling’ poem, and since he was quite used to the 
idea of writing on behalf of his contemporaries, superiors, friends, ete., it 0 
would have been quite in his line to write a letter or two ‘ on behalf of ' Lii Ling, 
thereby giving vent to his indignation against injustice, which is a special 
trait of Jiang Ian’s writings. 

It may be relevant to mention here that it is quite possible that some 
fictitious Lii Ling/Su Wuu letters (fragments of which are quoted in notes or 
commentaries such as those of the Beeitarng Shuchau jt, = p $p and the 
Wensheuan 3C Ў ?) already existed in the time of Jiang Ian. 

B. Fondness for ‘ heroics’ and defence of victims of injustice 

Jiang Ian’s best works are full of complaints against unjust treatment meted 
out to the helpless and pity for their suffering ; his feeling runs so high that he 
often appears to identify himself with the victims as well as the ‘ heroes’ who. 
smite down the tyrants that oppress the weak. This sympathy—which is 
a recurring theme in his writings—is also to be found in Letter 3. Some examples 
from Jiang Ian’s works are provided below for comparison with the similar 
themes in Letter 3. 


Examples of the ‘ Heroics' 
(1) R B KK. BMH: 
2+ 3E gu mA [SR BR PX B] FF, р. 43]. 
(2) 3E JE WE: 
3L 8H SEXE DE ГЕ E EH HD 35 RR Е, р. 45]. 
(3) вж Bu PD ot. ЖЕ TB XE HA dE Gn 
RAGRRABR BS: 
ARBRE 1 JE 1190 S BB ЛЕ 
READS MRR Rte HeR; 
is ЖА AR ©]; 
ik И] ЖОН Mee RM FS: 
ТА И ЖЖ FH EA. 
di A HE BK t FR Ж FB E E, p. 46]. 
(4) jh ta kK HBA; 
TEHERBE DER 1T. 
ai GY AA ОШ. Ж WR FR Tb [9U B, р. 7]. 


(B) BRA A Ж d.n] X0 Re ob. 
xk We DH E. HS 34b S Ht [ТҮ ДА, р. 6] 
‘HA: ERP RE RR RAMA. RHR. ЕД 
IX BE HE A U. RB X 3+. MES 7Z... loo. cit, p. 97 
з موق‎ Part I, p. 117. 
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The mood and sentiments underlying the examples above point to the 
possibility that Jiang Ian could have written Letter 3 in indignation against 
Hann and in sympathy with Lii Ling and Symaa Chian. It is also probable that 
under the circumstances he would have suppressed the fact that the harsh 
treatment meted out to Lii Ling's family was due to a wrong report, and that 
Lii Ling himself had a feeling of guilt! in order to make out a better case for 
the general. 

It is relevant to mention another point ın connexion with Jiang lan's 
fondness for ‘ heroics’. Since his strongest appeal is connected with ‘ heroic’ 
themes, his literary power appears to have faded after he had lost that dynamic 
force, born of identifying himself with the ‘ heroes ' and magnanimous servants 
of state, which was the source of his vigour in literary compositions. This is 
not surprising if we consider his long and successful career, in which he graduated 
from an enthusiastic champion of the oppressed to an experienced politician 
who never made a mistake in forecasting the outcome of a wrestle for political 
power, and who enjoyed recognition, high rank, and considerable wealth. The 
stories of his two dreams—about encountering Jang Shye aR WP (teyh Jing- 
Yang Ek IB), who asked him to hand back a length of brocade, after which he 
lost his power of writing prose, and Guo Pwu Ў} 3%, who asked him to hand 
back a multicoloured brush, after which he lost his power of writing poetry #— 
are perhaps not mere legends but something that a modern psychiatrist would 
have interpreted as a fitting occurrence under the circumstances. In fact the 
phrase ЇГ FB + $ (Mr. Jiang’s [literary] talent is spent) had become а common 
saying of the time. 

О. Jiang Ian’s specific © quote’ from Letter 3 and explicit mention of the 
‘letter ’ twice besides other references to Lii Ling 


There is no doubt that Jiang Ian was acquainted with Letter 3 and with some 
at least of the ‘ Lii Ling '/' Su Wuw’ letters and poems current in his days, as 
hé ‘ quoted’ from both letters and poems frequently. The more specific 
indications of his acquaintance with the letters are unmistakable, such as the 
following :— 

(1) Jk eb S8 Pr DA Pu X Bo. UL Ж d BÉ Z YA للا‎ Ж [їн RE 
ZF E Е # pp 46-7]. 

(2) ^p 9m tà 95 [Tr RA p. 6]. 

(3) EM ع3‎ 8 ME .ناد‎ kR OR O55... RARE FAS 
[18 RR p. 1]. 

(4) Шо A HEF REE = TF. ع‎ BB OM HE 3 р. 33). 


1g Wl FÊ Z SE. مل‎ ¥ $A K. Lü Ling is reputed to have said this ш the 
biography of Su Wuu Ж JA, Hannshu Buujuh, J. 54, p. 52a. 


з Soo his biography in the Nan Shyy fj M! by Li Yan-show ҖЕ RE JE, SBBY; B H 
be ook SF ҤЕ HE Bx. hh ҮН OR SO. SO A ...... J. 59, p. 4200, His 


first dream appears to have occurred when he was around 54. 
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It appears that Jiang Ian was the only Liowchaur writer who mentions 
‘letters’ in connexion with Lii Ling and who ‘ quotes’ Letter 3 verbally. 
On the other hand there is a Liowchaur writer who refers to Lii Ling’s works 
in general This is Yan Yan-jy Й 3E 27 (384-456), who does so in his 
Tyng-gaw. In a paragraph of this ‘advice to the younger generation’ he 
discusses the merits of various kinds of poetry. He says that the supposed 
works of Lii Ling include pieces which are very dissimilar in style and some of 
which are therefore spurious. He considers the best of the pieces to have 
a strong emotional appeal. 

Though it may be assumed that Yan Yan-jy limits himself to the discussion 
of poetic style it does seem strange that he nowhere mentions Letter 3 which 
has such a great emotional appeal, apart from its literary excellence. The most 
likely explanation is that these letters had not then been written. 

D. Preference for ‘ quotes’ from Symaa Chian in Jiang Ian’s works 

Like his contemporaries Jiang Ian ‘ quoted ' liberally from earlier writers, 
but no other writer had ‘ quoted’ as often and as enthusiastically from the 
Baw Ren-an Shu $8 ff. 32 s. of Symaa Chian. This is significant as the writer 
of Letter 3 also drew heavily from that letter. For comparison and contrast 
I shall provide a list of occasional ‘ quotes’, by other writers, from Symaa 
Chian's Baw Ren-an Shu, etc., and a list of the repeated ‘ quotes ' by Jiang Ian 
from the same letter, etc., just as they occur in the Wensheuan. It will be seen 
by comparison that Jiang lan's interest in the themes of that letter was like 
that of the writer of Letter 3. 


(1) ‘ Quotes ' from Symaa Chian's works by writers other than Jiang Ian 


Page $n the 
Symaa Chian’s phrases * Quotes’ by other writers Wensheuan ? 
(а) KBR AMES (а) AGE HELM. ADRES 
[35 EFER] [EE fi. SOR ESTE. Ж EE 
. 28, p. 


T 
RAE ZR 
(REGS. BF HJR] J. 15, р. 26a 
(b) BERK HERE] (0) Re SARE 
Ur. AKRUR] J. 13, р. 8a 
(c) ЖТР (с) APP He TWA. FRAG HE] J. 20, p. 4b 
(4) i Dem щн (2) КЕЙПИ Т. EDI PE UC 
Jn [FRE ع‎ iT [Ё,#®. Sk €] 7. 23, pp. 10a-b 
(б) RHI BE HH. ES (o EBRAR ЖОЛ e 
BAB MERE] [@ ЖШ. MERE] J. 30, p. 11a 


FEE CFE. de ҖЕ ЛУ 788. л; Ж ББ ЭЕ Ж EON. BH 39 B8. 
Ж Æ HE 3 in the Tyaggaw KE BE. Ze UR ЭБ CSSCHSLW, J. 36, p. 9b. 

2 The edition of the Wensheuan used throughout this article is that of the Syh Buh Tsong Kan 
ш ЖЖ Я. 


? Texta from the CSSCHSLW (Д. ў x. .ل‎ 26, p. 5a) and the Үлеп Leyyiuh, J. 30, p. 10b, 
read Ж كاذ‎ fk wx. UE WE ^. ا‎ HE HU Ж (4 ЯЕ. 


Page in the 
Wensheuan 
J. 35, p. 24a 


J. 97, p. 13b 
J. 37, pp. 28b 

and 29a 
J. 42, p. 13a 


J. 48, p. 21a 
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Symaa Chian’s phrases © Quotes? by other writers 
(f) gi Ni BR TEI Ba RERE] T BKAN [GRE L@] 
(g) ЩЖ » 9) ЙЖ Ж 

ГИЗИ. oR А а] 
(h) FA, (A) WS ERLEBT I 


| O [BA SNR JR P EK] 

0 Az 0—20: 0 R— 
SAMUELE (Ha. ARAH] 
BAI. WZA 8 


(RE ] [Sz]. ЖЯ] 
CE И. RZ E. 


Ра 


J. 42, р. 21a 


Ј. 48, р. 118 
J. 48, р. 16a 


J. 52, p. 9b 
J. 59, p. 20a 
J. 59, p. 29b 


Page in the 
Wensheuan 


J. 39, p. 25b 
J. 1, p. 8b 

J. 39, p. 26а 
J. 39, p. 27а 
J. 39, p. 27a 
J. 39, p. 26b 


J. 39, p. 27a 
J. 39, 25a 


J. 39, p. 27a 
J. 39, p. 27a 


J. 39, p. 27b 


MEANG 

| ОТТУ 

G) 1 [3 15177116 EK (j) ERIE IB. SEEK RE 
RERE] (BA. EEI 

&sbE me . H 88‏ م 


0) TE {FF i 5, (D ATSE فق‎ TRUE E 
[S FEE ET [Bü oc 5 WES. Kê. RX] 
(m) E AS — НОП ЛЮ (т) PRA [0E A. ас 
[8 4E SE E] КЕНЕ EHX] 
(n) HHR 3 (n) EE UE 3 


(2) ‘ Quotes * from Symaa Chian's works by Jiang Ian 


Symaa Chian’s phrases * Quotes’ by Jiang Ian 
(a) BAAR. SRT (а) PRCA. BRA 
[Яй T R28 RC] к ВЕЖЕ Ж] 
(b) EASE RARER] O) PLAZA 
[RF 9811 TI МАЕ RR] 


RIEBEEK 
[FREE EE] 
(с) Bay A. EER., (c) mami. pan D 
(d) Za A WRES (d) SEAT. SURGE mA. 
HERA] ]85 يك‎ 25 E ERE] 
(в) # итш к ys (e) шаи 
HRK FR ЕЖЕ EE] 
T e f] 
(f) ERES Bk fel BA » (Л) AR BI Л ЛЕ » 
(g) FRETE dean (9) 23178126185 » 
[LEE SE ] 
() ВЕНЕ „ 0) HR 
G) PERE: KERE (0) РВЕ. BEK 
Jb. ҖХЖ E, zZ ] 15 АЕ EE] 
HERE] 


() ERRA ZÆ 0 FEE Z SEIZE 
[88 Ж zB E EET 
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Page in the 
Symaa Chian’s phrases * Quotes? by Jiang Ian Wensheuan 
(E) PRUE ZR (0 REMAF ZAR 
R ИП КЫ анд Е EM] J.39, .م‎ 2 
() HEB % () КВН, » J. 39, p. 28b 
(т) 815] GR. БИШ (m) Bin TUR. SSR 
HA HR FE ERI (282828 عد‎ БЯ] J.39, р. 28b 
(n) RRMA. MAE (0) F EEN. HERR. 
1A. WAS REZE. RE FS 
RE KF] ЕНЕ БЯ J.39, р. 28b 


The above examples show how deeply Symaa Chien’s style and themes in 
the Baw Ren-an Shu influenced subsequent writers, but there was none among 
them who could compare with Jiang lan statistically in the frequency of 
quotations from that letter and in the wholesale manner in which he made his 
quotations. That is why 1 consider that he was the most likely author of 
Letters 1, 2, and 3 which echo the Baw Ren-an Shu in a similar way. 


E. Striking resemblance between the Ploy of Jiang Ian and that of 
Letters 1, 2, and 3 


As said above, writers ‘quote’ blatantly from earlier works, as it was 
considered a sign of erudition and skill to ‘ quote’ well. It is no wonder there- 
fore that happy phrases from the ‘ Lii Ling ’/‘ Suu Wu’ poems were frequently 
© quoted * by Liowchaur writers, including Jiang Ian, both in prose works and 
in poems. It is significant however that while we can find in the Wensheuan 
a large number of specific ‘ quotes ° from Jiang Ian in connexion with Letters 1, 
2, and 3, we can glean but a few ‘ quotes’ from other writers. Moreover, such 
supposed ‘ quotes’ by other writers could also have preceded Letters 1, 2, and 3 
in time, their similarity in phraseology with Letters 1, 2, and 3 being explicable 
by supposing that they come from the same ‘ stock’, as such phrases do not in 
themselves indicate temporal precedence, and the Wensheuan commentators of 
a later age merely give precedence in time to any phrase from the ‘ Lii Ling 
letters rather than to phrases in compositions of Later Hann, Wey-Jinn, or 
later times owing to their belief that Letters 1, 2, and 3 were actually written 
by Lii Ling, of Former Hann. 


(1) ‘ Quotes’ from writers other than Jiang lan which resemble phrases in 
Letters 1, 2, and 3 . 
Phrases from Letters 1, Alleged ‘ quotes’ from Letters 1, Page in the 


2, or 3 2, or 3 Wensheuan 
(a) HR OIL (a) Е Ro) E 
| [Letter 3] DE. ANIR] 7р 
Жі RZ 
a tS J. 10, p. 10а 
HERES [Ж?Р. 


إلا بك 
MARERE] J.41, p. 35a‏ 
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Phrases from Letters 1, Alleged * quotes’ from Letters 1, Page in the 
2, or 3 2, от З Wensheuan 
(б) (ARR [Letter 3] (b) AMENE 
zum ERAR J.27,p.32a 
ЕСА ЯА] J.43, p. 25b 
(с) RAKA HERE (0) ARC. ЕИ KK 
[Letter 3 [БЕ HEHE BRAT] J. 28, р. 18b 
(d) WAKA A. ЖЛ (d) ERNE yg HRI] J.11, p. 15b 
[Letter 3] HERD. BED ER BE 
[PARE 22. rero J. 07, p. 19a 
HERRE [WA ЖК 
и + J. 59, p. 29b 
(e) Be EE SRK. (0 REDEE. FBE 
ABAE [Letter 3] LEE. RZ J. 43, p. 22b 
EH (or Ж) 
[Letter 1] 
(Р Ж. Әт, (f) FBR (RB. РЧ EIR] J.2, p. 22a 
г 
(g) REZE » (g) Ba P а 
E [ILE EMEK] J.37, р. 48 
mE кл J. 37, p. 29b 
REA P D Ж. 
[RE Bt. [n TS J. 43, p. 10a 


(2) ‘ Quotes’ from Jiang Ian’s works which resemble phrases in Letters 1, 


Phrases from Letters 1, 2, and 8 


(a) AAS RE [Letter 2] 
(b) 4B EL ЖШ [Letter 1] . 
(с) SRB [Letter 3] 
(2) 3 fs] E ١ 

(е) TAKA В : 

(f) REB ЯШ f 

(9) SRRZ [Letter 1] 
(%) EREK [Letter 3] 
(i) ЕЕ 

() BAAS | 


E) BLA. MEE . 


Q) Hi xe Et St Br A S GU e CR 
4l; ERRATA. E RRA FRE 

[Letter 3] 

ЕЛАН ال ار‎ 3] 
tter 


(n) وای ا ی دا‎ RHR 
[Letter 3] 


2, and 3 
Phrases from Jiang Ians works 


(a) ЖАК ERRER р. 33] 
(б) AFAR [RERA р. 43] 
(с) RABE 5 s 

(4) аст 5 » 
j5 p. 44] 





(4) BRETBE 3? 2525 
(k) f Ж. рш 
Ж 2B عد‎ БЕ p. 46] 
(0) вив REM REE 
Jd, [FBZ E FW p. 46] 


MERIT Tics ТП BE 
ЕН E E pp. 46-7] 


(л) x 5 EIUS. AZ 
[dE ER ZR E LF p. 47] 


٠ 
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Phrases from Jiang Ian’s works 


Phrases from Letters 1, 2 and 3 
(o) Ж. E BEL RE И. (0) ЖР. BRATEK 
ПЕЕ ЕЖЕ р. 47] ` [L 


(p) 12-4 » » (P) RIF ZR 
ПЕ p. 1] (0 عاك كل فى‎ 

» 3% (r) R 8 

a” » (s) 1B BE RE Ж, KZ Ж » 
t) WR PX Е 2 LE (t) د‎ BE put 2» 


From the above examples it is again evident that Jiang Ian had a much 
greater ‘number of ‘ quotes’ from Letters 1, 2, and 3 than other writers of 
his time. 


F. Indulgence in self quotation 


As pointed out in Part 1 of this article (pp. 128-9) similar or identical phrases 
occur in Letters 1, 2, and 3. 1 assumed that the author of these letters repeated 
himself. In the same way certain themes and phrases recur in the collected 
works of Jiang Ian. This fondness for repeating himself or ‘ quoting ’ from his 
own works is rather a telling feature, as no other writer of his days has indulged 


, themes, phrases, ete., in 


(a) Emery 
[Re EL FF BAL BPA p. 6] 
(b REB EPE EF р. 46] 
(c) FERRE BEM FE; pA OR 
ex 8r. [5835 -E BIH p. 20] 
(d) ЖЖ RRBRK 1“ 
] 35 85 35 عد‎ Eft p. 46] 
(е) HERE RE. XE [ЖЕЛ E AR 
HERR ZF E р. 45] 
(f) NW dt XR. Ж MRE 
[Bf 35 р. 4] 
(9) а-л ПИ GS, p. 15] 
(h) BAAS m. BERT 
Жр 
(9) джа HERPE EF p. 46] 
(2) PEAR (RR ARAB р. 43] 
(E) REAREA PES TCR Ж 
LEARE ЛЕ р. 33] 
1) ШИ 


[SREB MIM p. 19] 


af E Jl seems closer to Jiang’s version of the fuh on the Park of 


in it to that extent. 


Examples of Jiang Ian’s repetitions of ' quotes’ 


works avowedly his own 
(a) REARS ЈЕ URIE p. 1] 
b) Fa ROR Be » 
(6) RM .عدت‎ Be ALIA EAS 
DES р. 3] 
(4) BRA Re ГБ р. 2] 
(e) В mi EE 


(f) BEA HEJA I E: 
[4855 E HIR p. 3] 


39) LI 


(9) MMM Гр. 6] 
(h) ZS RESIUR 

| [15 BE TE ЕН IAE BER р. 6] 
O ERT LIR p. 7] 
(2) ЕНИ 33 „› 


(k) МЕНТЕ ALE 
() BERZE [SE Fr PT RA, р. 10] 


2) E 


3 The phrase from the 
Liang Wang than Mei Shenq's. 


з For read fH accordmg to the text ш the Wensheuan SBTK. 
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(m) mi $540 3X. KREK. KAk (m) ERKE. TIAA 
in RE [# EK زم‎ fk p. 10] [EREA p. 20] 
(п) KDA Ж . (n) ЖЕ » 5 
[RER p. 15] 
(o) RRR A JL 1B (0) SS A 83 AE» M 
(0) FERZ [RA AN р. 43] (p) BBR ZB [B Ж p. 95] 
(4) JE TÉ fp E I 7 » (Ф FY RR BL BE FR E ЖОР 
[35 Ht BL AA р. 43] 
(r) 2875 2 cA. AREA —8U (т) s3E— 3l XD. f£. —fil] 
ZB. RARA CM. HEIRE ЕН 
[$8 SE BLA р. 43] dk ДЖ ЛБ Е p. 45] 
(з) EMRE BEY ER (з) Еи Ж » » 
(t) PERI ELH. Path $1 (t {HAK ОЛЕР 
WER FF p. 44] ГЕВ p. 44] 
(ч) RRK [ЖЕДЕ p 4] (и) ABRAR e e ИТ 
x р. 45]; 
AE tie HA OK 
| ПІ bil p. 17] 
(v) MSMR. RRR (0) PRS RAE 


18 [JE SCR HRM XE p. 45] ] 35 RE 36 ع‎ Ew p. 46] 


IV. REFUTATION OF LIKELY OBJECTIONS 


A. Objection to III A. It may be argued that since so many Liowchaur 
writers wrote ‘on behalf of’ earlier writers, Jiang Ian has no more right than 
the rest to be credited with the authorship of Letters 1, 2, and 3. 

But the reason for supposing him the author is not simply the fact that he 
wrote ‘ imitation ’ pieces like во many other writers of his time, but the way in 
which he echoed passages in Symaa Chian’s works which were relevant to his 
themes and sympathy, and the way in which he ‘ imitated ' and ‘ quoted ' other 
“models '. Moreover he has directed attention to himself as a possible authority 
in the matter of ‘ imitation’ in his avowed intention of writing an ‘ imitation’ 
Juh on the Park of Liang Wang! and in his preface to the thirty ‘imitation’ 
poems,” where he suspects the antiquity of the five-syllabic line poems and feels 


‘BREAN R HA: REFER TH RAH ARR ЙА. 
CAPM AR DBA RA. DÀ tM SRK Jiang Won-tong Ју, 
p.19. There are those who admire only ancient works and look down on contemporary ones. 
І say: Why should it be so ? Where there 1s no writer who understands mumo [1.e. the art of 
writing well], then nothing could be done ; [but if there is, i.e. some one like myself, wel... }. 
Whereupon I compose a fuh m the old style in order to revive [or was it to excel ?] the composi- 
tion of Mei Sheng. 

EES TE: ңил O T8. ЕНЕН. AZ 
Jg ЖК. BE LA WD NT RE dh AE. عد‎ 2 wR S8. Dn 3t AA d. 
Ж жов 5 Ж. йй ERG... dE م جح‎ BBW XO ЮЖ 
Ж. do YE UN De. Ж 2 Jk jg S ИЙ ME Ж 899, Jiang Wen-tong Jys, p. 38. In the preface 
to the thirty ‘ imitation’ poems of previous writers’ styles Jiang Ian says: It is human nature 
to value a literary style far away from us in time and to despise what is contemporary. It is 
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he could write almost (or at least) as well as his predecessors. He also expresses, 
in his Jy-Jti Fuh 4 (3 BA, his interest in the study of old scripts, in the search 
for, and collection of, missing texts and unofficial records. He further describes 
his efforts to test the authenticity of both ancient and contemporary 
compositions." With this knowledge of the past and present and his special 
literary gifts, he was, in fact, fully qualified to deal with any 'imitation' 
composition. 


B. Objection to III C. It may be contended that the fact that Jiang Ian 
mentions explicitly ‘letters’ # in connexion with Lii Ling and ‘ quotes’ 
Letter 3 seems to point to а clear conscience, as his repeated reference to 
Lii Ling could have incurred suspicion of his connexion with the ' forgery ' and 
would therefore have been avoided by any sensible man. . 

The above objection is not necessarily valid. Ав а matter of fact this might 
have been в clever move on the part of Jiang Ian if he had really written the 
letters, for such а blatant mention had the possibility of putting critics off the 
scent.* Or it might have been sheer enthusiasm on his part for the happy phrase. 
Whatever was the motive behind the ‘ quote ’ it had propaganda value if Jiang 
Jan had written Letter 3, for the quoting of a famous line from his fictitious 
work would have consolidated its position in the world of ‘models’ and it 
would, at the same time, have endowed his new composition with much colouring 
and emotional force. From the moment the fictitious piece had been accepted, 


also a common fault among us to consider as important [and good] what is hearsay and con- 
sider аз unimportant [and inferior] what we oan see with our eyes. That is why Harndan 
[Harndan Chwen of Wey t] composed his song in the name of Li Chy: [of later Hann ?] while 
Jong Huey $ attributed his dissertation to Roan Jyi Бр f. Whereas the five-syllable 
line did not, I expect, originate in very ancient times... . Now I have composed thirty poems 
in imitation of the respective writers’ styles. Although they cannot claim to rank with the 
originals [in literary excellence] I hope I have not gone far wrong in my investigations [of 
the styles which I have imitated]. 


+ ЖЖ» RES. V vs D] SR. RRR SRE... BERGE 
FEZ ЖЕ. AGS mom EK... loo. cit, p. 18. 


1 Beo Wensheuan Shue 3C SR HL, by Luoh Ноти Кле جه‎ fj 8], Shanghar 1937 = $ 
ЖОН. РЕ © Ж ЖОН Ж An % RO — BB DAE ff E. B 
HE HE LL. GM Jp PR! Be dc 8478 BABA. ПП FR 
zÆ B. ЖОНДИ GE. BE Uu DA И, Ж FH. p.170. Again: 3€ P OH ® RR 
ال +« عد‎ ZMH Чан. Ж عر ع‎ 32. RS EX. d] BE Я, Xt fX 
SRA ШОШ DL Ek. 1 738 LR F, RR ah. ТО ا #2 3 2 لل‎ 
fr, j& Ba СЕ ЖЩ. ЖШ DD ХШЕ Ek CB ER. LAD الا‎ dà 
{> 2 WB. ЖЩ FR. XM УО A By D FF FE Xu dk Wh p172. Адаш: 
BERE. EE E NR Ж AR RWE Xxx и] 15 fO dE 


„Р. 170, showing that critics have been thinking of various possibilities, but Jiang Ian’s direct 

© quote’ of a phrase in Letter 3 leads Luoh Horng-kae to believe that the letter must have been 
written earlier than Jiang lan's time, deed it caste not the least doubt on Jiang Ian himself. 
Letter 3 has thus been attributed variously’ to a southerner pining in the north ın Nanbeeiohaur 
times, a man of the Jiann-an RÈ 2 period (196-219), probably Chern Lin BE $k, and even 
Symaa Chian, but never Jiang Ian 
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its actual author could safely ‘ quote’ from it without the danger of'exposure. 
At the same time he would have to take his secret to the grave во as not to 
bring ruin upon himself or his descendants. While we must not expect to have 
the authorship of a fictitious work documented by an explicit reference, it is 
quite possible for the author of such a work to ‘ quote’ from it when a suitable 
occasion arises and it is not necessarily a proof of a clear conscience jn the case 
of Jiang Ian. 

C. Objection to III D and III E. It may be argued that though Jiang Ian 
‘quoted’ and paraphrased Symaa Chian's works as much as the writer of 
Letters 1, 2, and 3, and though he repeated and ‘ quoted’ liberally from 
Letters 1, 2, and 3, this is merely evidence that he had steeped himself in the 
style and themes of the famous historian as well as in those of Letters 1, 2, 
and 3, so that it does not follow that he had actually written these letters. 

It would, in my opinion, have been too great a coincidence if these fictitious 
letters originated from some other writer who happened to be interested in 
exactly the same pieces of Symaa Chian’s works as Jiang Ian, and who happened 
also to ‘ quote’ and ‘ paraphrase’, in exactly the same way, Symaa Chian’s 
phrases and themes and other relevant phrases and themes. Though Jiang 
Jan was chiefly an inveterate * imitator ’, fitting together inspiring themes and 
* quotes ’, he achieved a high literary reputation in his day as can be seen from 
the patronage bestowed on him by the successive ruling houses of the time and 
from the high office he attained and the comfortable circumstances he enjoyed. 
His ‘ quoting’ was probably almost involuntary as would be the case of one 
who knows works of literature by heart and has steeped himself in the 
atmosphere of the ‘models’ through natural sympathy as well as personal 
choice. He could not help ‘ quoting ’ Symaa Chian as soon as his thoughts or 
themes had the slightest connexion with the Baw Ren-an Shu or the favourite 
themes of the ‘ heroics’. Indeed he was at his best when expressing his indigna- 
tion against injustice done to heroes and the virtuous and loyal. When he was 
writing against injustice done to himself, as in his letter to Prince Jiann-pyng 
(Yih Jiann-pyng Wang Shang Shu), he poured out his indignation with full 
vigour ; and when he was writing against injustice suffered by others, he would 
almost identify himself with the victims. This favourite and recurring theme on 
the one hand leaves no doubt as to where his interest and sympathy lay, and, 
on the other, enables us to see Jiang Ian’s repeated use of his favourite phrases 
and ‘ quotes’. Bearing both these points in mind we can, when reading the 
‘Lii Ling’ letters, almost hear Jiang Ian’s voice once more defending the 
wronged and oppressed. Not even Symaa Chian could have defended Lii Ling 
as vigorously, and certainly the interest, style, phraseology, and theme of 
Letters 1, 2, and 3 are to be found together in no writer except Jiang Ian. 
As these letters could not possibly have been written by Lu Ling since they 
are in the Liowchaur literary style,1 I see no alternative but to attribute them 


to Jiang Ian owing to the above considerations. 
1 See Part I, pp. 129-130. 
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D. Objection to III F. A further possible objection is the following. 


It would appear wrong to assume that Letters 1, 2, and 3 came from the same 
hand, as a letter-writer would normally avoid self quotation or repetition of his 
own phrases in the same letter or letters to the same person, and the more so if 
he was writing ‘on behalf of’ two separate persons, as would be the case 
with the ‘author’ of Letters 1, 2, and 3. 

Contrary to the criticism that one might make to-day against the habit of 
self quotation and wholesale ‘ imitations ’ and ‘ quotes ’, Liowchaur was a period 
of transition and so experiments with ‘ imitations’ as well as innovations in 
style and diction and phraseology were a legitimate practice. Repetitions, 
‘imitations ’, and ‘ quotes’ were not yet condemned in Jiang lan's time as 
2 sign of paucity of diction or theme. Jiang Ian, for instance, repeated himself 
a great deal, © quoting ' phrases created by himself as well as those created by 
earlier writers. His repeated reference to himself as historian and astrologer 
(shyy ИВ uu buu $ Ff AK PF) and to his lack of a great reputation in his own 
country and among his own kindred (far shiang chiu jy yuh > $8 Hh Z 3M) 
shows him to be a most blatant quoter, and so he would not have been averse 
from repeating phrases, etc., from literary exercises of his youth, if he was the 
author of Letters 1, 2, and 3. I would therefore like to re-state the reasons 
which have led me to believe that the three letters have been written by one 
and the same author, viz. their similarity in style (sentence construction in the 
44 rhythm with occasional parallelisms), their identical anachronisms,* and 
the closely similar phraseology.? 

Before dealing in greater detail with Jiang Ian’s method of composition and 
© quoting ° І wish to sum up here the arguments mentioned so far which speak 
strongly in favour of Jiang Ian being the author of Letters 1-3. ° 

(1) Although Letters 1 and 2 are not aa inspired as Letter 3, their similarity 
in appearance is undeniable. 

(2) Letters 1-3 draw almost exclusively from Symaa Chian's letter, Baw 
Ren-an Shu, apart from the relevant themes from the Hann Shu, and this 
directs our attention to Jiang lan as he alone of all writers of the Liowchaur 
period * quotes ' Symaa Chian so frequently in all sorts of ways. 

(3) Jiang Ian is a past master аф‘ quoting ' and paraphrasing. 


V. JIANG Ian’s METHOD OF COMPOSITION AND OF ‘ QUOTING’ 


A closer view of how Jiang Ian made use of favourite ‘ quotes’ and pet 
phrases and of his methods of composition in (A) the group of ‘ imitation’ 


1 бөө under III F, pp. 575-6. 
* See Part I, p. 131. In this connexion Prof. L. 8. Yang has kindly pointed out ın в letter to 


me that another anachronism should be added to those in Letter 3, viz. W ЗС Ж [E]. EA 
Hr 38. Since the Hann princess sent in marriage to the U-suen was a contemporary of Lai Ling, 
she should not have been referred to as shpi ren (* а person ш ancient times’). Her song, Beit- 
chiou-ge 38 ЖК К, is included in her biography, Hannshu Buujuh, J. 96B, p. 25b. 

3 See Part I, pp. 128-9. 
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works, whose titles are prefaced by the character shyue 8 or nii #E on the one 
hand, and’ (B) the group of ‘ original’ compositions in the form of letters, 
biography, fuh, ete., on the other, will bring out more clearly the features 
which they share with Letters 1, 2, and 3. 

A. As pointed out above, Jiang Ian, like his contemporaries, wrote a number 
of ‘ imitation’ pieces. Comparing his works with their ‘ models’ we are aware 
that he had two kinds of approach : (1) either he made up his piece by means 
of the repetition of the themes of the ‘ model’ without paying much attention 
to imitating the style, sentence construction, phraseology, etc., but instead 
supplying his contemporary 44, 6-6 syllable groups with frequent parallels 
and only occasional verbal resemblance to the ‘model’: (2) or he chose 
suitable or relevant themes from one or more pieces, and closely ‘imitated’ 
their style and phraseology. 

Example of type (1) Shyue Liang Wang Tuh-yuan Fuh 8 22 E & OD HA. 
(i) Similar use of archaic vocabulary for description of scenery and enumeration 
of rare birds and exotic plants in both the ‘imitation’ and ‘ model’ pieces, 
following the tradition of the sau-fuh style (BR HA #8). 

The description in the ‘ model’ of the plants on the sides of the pond, the 
height and ruggedness of the mountain, the bamboo forming a grove, the wind 
and dust, the pebbly beach, the rippling stream from # ep HY HE AE $k ° to 
Ж Ж XE. BE BE g SM SE dE? is rearranged and preserved in the passage 
from 24 ly # HE NE & to 25 5 Xm [H| Ж X 35 im the ‘imitation ’.* The 
enumeration of the birds in the ‘ model’ from Ш Rip Ef Af to BR FE RM is 
echoed in the passage К Eb 18 #8. NE 38 55 HE in the ‘ imitation’. 

The above shows the use of similar themes in very different construction 


and rhythm. 
(ii) Verbal resemblances and paraphrase 

From the ‘ Model’ From the ‘ Imitation’ 
(a) fir Pr HH BEE (a) ЖКН. FPR J) 4E 


(0) REVA; ШЕ (b) RE UNIO 285 An [B] Se 
(О RRA. EAR MK. ERME (0) LEE. Pick. T nd. 
№ ТАЯ EX 


a 


1 In the preface to this fuh Jiang Ian seems to object to the habit of his age of worshipping the 
literary style of the past. He maintains that this 1s unjustified so long as there are still people with 
discernment [in literary matters]. He follows this up with the mformation that he himself is 
going to compose a fuh in the old style ш order to compete with Mei Shenq’s work. See p. 576, 
n. 1. 

з This ‘ quote’ was not used-by Jiang Ian ш this ‘ imitation’ fuh, but in his Fr T HÀ 
mstead, vis. SE Bg Ж Ж. Ж NE 7K ПТ A BE. 18 علا‎ NU 15 HL Dnodentally it 


appears that Jiang Тап punctuates this Hann fuh in the same manner as the editor of the Guu 
Wen Yuann d X ЯБ, viz. E T TÀ BE XK dd 7K whereas in the Yihwen Leyjuh, J. 
65, p. 4b, the punotuation seems to be Hy Pr AY ME AK ib. 7k БЕ 98 D УЕ B. 


з For the text of the ‘ model’ see Æ Yt 3C, J. 20, pp. 1a-2a CSSCHSLW. 
* Jiang Wen-tong Jyi, p. 19. 
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From the ‘ Model’ From the ‘ Imitation’ 
(4) оода ПЖ Б (0) Ес 
(e) HRBRB AB. ese (е) FRERE 
(J) BE HELK (f) ЖНА 
(9) FRE ES. ББ (9) E BETE im HERI 
(h) КАИР. MEHEK. ЫЛ (А) 27 99418 Ар. RI BRIE. FR E 
$354. NUR AC. Bu E s REAR SS. ДЕЗЕ. КУШ 
Е сае (t) Ж. RIAA ° 


EASTER. RER Т (7) И ЕЯ... FARA 
ABR EE ÛL 


Furthermore, since the ‘ model’ (Mei Shenq's ‘ Liang Wang Tuh-yuan Fuh’) 
echoes the theme of the ‘ women gathering mulberry leaves’ ? from Song Yuh’s 
* Dengtwutzyy Haw Seh Fuh’ Jiang Ian's ‘imitation’ ( Shyue Liang Wang 
Tuh-yuan Fuh’) also goes back to this same fuh of Song Yuh for additional 
themes and phrases, including the ‘ grandee’ (dayfu jy tou K K Z E) and 
the ‘ restraint dictated by propriety’ (swei fuh shoou Из ЩЕ 4% ^p RB) which 
are obvious echoes of the phrases ‘ dayfu iue wer wei K FE EL, Me HE’ and ‘yang 
shy shoou lis 4 E “<F WA’, which occur in the above-mentioned fu^ of Song Yuh. 

Another fuh of Song Yuh’s which has been drawn on by Mei Sheng in his 
fuh and taken by Jiang Ian as his model also is the Shernneu Fuh. This can be 
seen from the similarity of passages a from Mei Sheng and b from Sonq Yuh, 
as set out in note.* It is in the light of this relationship that we must consider 
the inclusion in Jiang Ian’s ‘imitation’ of the phrases XE mij £4 Эң and 24 4 
m f HE. They seem to go back directly to the passage 78 fV] 3C m ВЕ SE 75. 
FF i ew d E from Song Yuh’s Shernneu Fuh. 

Example of type (2) Jiang Ian’s ‘imitation’ ‘Lii Ling’ poem 2 Ap BY 
E ж. 1 


1 Cf. Song Yuh's Dengiwutzyy Haw Seh Fuh: Н BR Be. EB ا‎ NW. 4 AY 83 dj 
B AI. 

‘Ob ibid: Rb E ep e ze Ж.Ш E ZB. 

з This theme occurs also in the Meeren Fuh 3 A ДД, which is attributed to Symaa Shiangru 
(reprinted, e.g. in the Guuwenyuann). Jiang Ian’s phrase $ Ж F A. $8 & E Hj from 
the Shyue Liang Wang Tuhyuan Fuh resembles closely the sentence Zr 77 Wb, Н Е AR. 
Be Н $ عو‎ from the Meesren Fuh. 

‘Passage a: ЭЁ QE tE Gk Hé. WR عد كلذ‎ A. EL BK Fb. Paseagod: BE ¥ 
t mU zc 5. MARSH. FRR DRED. л Л ЖО 
noc ee Xà 56 55 DA S Wd. PR Bh KR AR. 

i 
5 МЕ m = + CH The preface of these poems states that they are ' imitation’ poems in 


the style of the various authors named (in the title of each poem). Jiang Wen-tong Jyi, p. 33. 
(See p. 568.) 
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The ‘ Imitation? The * Models’ 

(a) MEE 3ETEA. BB ERE (a) ЖЗ 15 . ЖОЛШЫ Л. MF 
ЖЕЗ. HZR AEA [° Su Wu’ 
poem, Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 18b]. 

O) HEP EHE. d FDA ft (b IX EXUER; Г Su Wuu' poem, 
Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 14b]. 
PARES [ Li Ling’ poem, 
Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 11b]. 


(c) ЖЖ ЛОК (с) ЖЕКЕ [Letter 2]. 

(d) X85 Fs ws (d) لاك‎ RFE. TIRRA [Su 
Wuu’ poem, Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 
13b]. 


TUB HK ° [ER The Book of 
Odes, Karlgren No. 161]. 
HAME RABE. E FAW. 
HER ARIE [HAHA bid., 
No. 171]. 

НЕ... ха. CUBR 
[£8 BE, ibid., No. 170]. А 


(e) Hi SC RAE И, () #521695. BEW FEE. (Su 
Wuu’ poem, Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 
14b]. 

RF AB [Lu Ling’ poem, 
Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 11b]. : 

(0 ЖЕЛ Aut. BA AS SE IRE (f) BARE RM [ Su Wou’ poem, 
Wensheuan, J. 29, p. 14а]. 

HH ê E 1ê ÊÊ it: mi A es HE 
Wensheuan, J. 3, p. 114]. 


Bua Г: ЖОЙ Н.Е 
Wensheuan, J. 3, p. 116]. 

From the above examples we can see how skilfully Jiang Тап handles his 
“models ' in order to make up a patchwork of his own. The treatment of his 
sources as themes as well as adornments with great emotional appeal owing to 
their long usage, adapted in the form of wholesale verbal echo or paraphrase 
reminds us very strongly of the method employed in Letters 1, 2, and 3. 

B. A more striking parallel to Letter 3 in the matter of (1) verbal 
resemblance and (2) method of composition is provided by Jiang Ian in his 
‘original’ compositions. Indeed it is a parallel too striking to be ignored. 
In his non-imitative and more personal works, such as letters to his one-time 
closest friend Yuan Bing $t Jj (tzyh Shwu-ming # RA), and his patron, Prince 
Jiann-pyng Ж zB E, etc., in which we may expect more original themes and 
phraseology, we find ‘ quotes ' from Symaa Chian in large number, with merely 
slight transformation of phrases to fit the circumstances as in Letter 3, and with 
& very strong resentment against the injustices perpetrated by the reigning 


1 Through the association of the phrases E WE, and 3% 44 in the ‘Su Wau’ poem, the Ode 
HE A is recalled. Further $ Æ leads to the thought of the Ode gj A BE fü, which 
again leads to the fish fjj of the Ode 44 Be. 
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government and an obvious enthusiasm for the ‘ heroes’. Some examples for 


comparison are provided below :— 


(1) Verbal resemblance to Symaa Chian’s works in Jiang Ian's * original’ 


compositions. 
Jiang Ian’s phrases Symaa Chian’s phrases 
(a) Ha ep he [BAA Oa ЖН [ЕЖЕ] 
RSH р. 43] 
[FR E LB p. 44] 
(b) сати " p.43] (b RRA BH 
(о) P- ES » (с) BER BARBA ” 
( шиъа... REF (2 RZ. EHS. علا كسك‎ 
DR SEAR A p. 45] ж... REZE] 
OD ERE SUN Ж 
NN p. 44] 
() EK.. (e) ЖЕТ. HK... HR.. 
error P Xr [БИЕШ 
— H]... SA... ZW. 
Rm... n 
; SBE ДЕЗЕ B р. 44] 
(f) ERAS к () EERE. 1-8-8 
RESE р. 44] 


(g) DRE. MEF 

(h) RES. PARA. Ж 
ERE KF RLD. BEL 
тшш BENA. REZ ВТЕ 


Ж E ЖЕ 9] 

() Ж "ЮЖ [Ut Be (8 РУ] 
0) RRE RER. iu ТА ЛЖ 
RUE 8] 

0 RETRE ЖОЙ. mate h Bt 
Ke] 


GRIE 
(2) е. HAERE 
BLAH ЖЖ Л УЖ 


BREZE] 
(m) ЗЕРТ Ee 227200 MEKR]: 
JE JI PR [Ж ИСЕ] 
(n) АП ЕНӘ [RERE]; 
also nen 
RG SUR] 
(o) لودع‎ EX FERE HH 
[RAE 22 98] 
(p) RRRA AR » 
(0) PEPE BE fe 
(r) REAR Me EPER] 


43 


(9) АЕРУ, 
(A) EIRE p EE УЛИ. ZIR 
| BZ. SB شلا 3 قن ع2 ال‎ SK. D 
H 20 ГИЙ ЗЇ KER RE p. id 
ЖЕТЕ ЯН ЖЫП a RE FF 
KEEFE Г. SERRE 
[ PUBS eE .م‎ 44] 
6) RETER [S SCELTE р. 45] 
O ЖЕ ЛД. HAGO. MAR ЖЖ 


(0) ЭИА 
SE XK tea ER HE р. 44] 


. (т) fap gol. E 3—5 
КЛС p. 44] 
‚@) mutum 


» 2 


(o) MMS MCR. RETR 

$& CERI EHR HEH E р. 45] 

p) ERRE [BMA SLATE BE 

ЯНВ Е р. 45] 

Ed or qp BE Сау р. 2 
(4) BDA 2 

[ЭР SE YL FE BB AL Bat p. 6] 

(т) (m ENS CRR p. 1] 
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(2) Taking Jiang lan's letter Yih Jiann-~pyng Wang Shang Shu for com- 
parison with Letter 3 in its treatment of © quotes ’ (which are merely identical or 
slightly transformed phrases from the ‘ models’) and themes, we can see a very 
close resemblance in the style and manner in which the ‘ quotes’ and themes 
are reproduced. As regards the atmosphere and mood and skilful patchwork 
technique there is also a great deal in common between the two letters. 


(i) Echoes of Symaa Chian’s works in the letter Yih Jiann-pyng Wang 


Shang Shu :— 
Phrases from the Yih Jiann-pyng 
Wang Shang Shu Phrases from Symaa Chian’s works 
(o) FERRER RETAZE (а) е пла 


[ЖЕЕ 
(b) пе TEE EER. ПЖ (0) PIA. SEMEN A CREE 


[S FE Зе] 
o) FEMERIR. اممو‎ (O йиш ERTH | 
9: LKB] 
(4) жаан (2) BRE [СИ РЕ] 
()  ЖЕЖ УИ. HASH © ШАЖ УР. KUBWA 
ZWEBER Шя UK кеййн. т жж 
RAF ZR НЕВЕН. 
BvR. РКА E 


B [58 £p ЗЕ 
ما‎ Web ZR MEERE (О MERNE: RRO 
(9) BERR | سل‎ 2 ARA (9) ع سل 8 دهز زا‎ AL; WAME 
REAR [8g EE KF] 
Seth. MTER. Ri Bs 
meo DARAN: RR] 
PETS. (0 ЖЫ [8 E de] 
G) SR E (9 BE EEA 


O) T'HBUBA BE. BEKE 9) ااه‎ HARKER: # 
fX IS ELS Ж; TEEF 


TRE] 
(k) ER. AE (b) SH ; RAM GT. 
Н А) т i 
() ШИЖ A. eR () tg A. 384 
(m) Sr dE AG. RU RSS ER (m) SHEA AG. BRIE BM» n 
(n) ТЕ ДИН УЖЕ (п) ЕШШ ZAR 
(o) ЕМ LATA (o) JM HE ИЩ Ж » » 
(p ЖЕ... ЖА. (p) XERE. HK... ЖЖ. 
TE ea] 


1 See Part I, pp. 134-7. 

а These two phrases are not included in the ZF ملك‎ Ж 3B ИД text of the Yihwen Leyjiuh, 
J. 30, p. 10b, but quoted as an extract from that fuh by the commentator in the Wensheuan, 
J. 39, р. 25b, ав а source of the very phrases of Jiang Ian’s given above. It is interesting to note 

t the writer of Letter 2 also quotes from thig 'Symaa Chian’ fuh, viz. Jj Ж 4 dk. 


tha 
4r BRB Ж. MEA. 5 EB [Detter 2]; of HE XR ЖИ Ab. ЖЕЕ ЛА 
ЖБ ЗА RAT 
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(О HEB S E 
(r) EN Ра. ме” Т 

BERE ISTE Li Ben Fe) 
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Phrases from the Yih Jiann-pyng 
Wang Shang Shu 


(4) FRE BH 
. 0) FER ZN. ЖЕК. ES VE 
3X. SP St 


(s) rE BRERA] 
О Бан [EBE FF] 
(ii) Echoes of Letters 1, 2, and З and fragments of the ' Lii Ling ’/‘ Su Wut’ 
writings in Jiang Ian’s letter Yih Jiann-pyng Wang Shang Shu :— 
Phrases from the * Lit Ling’ /' Su 
Wuwu pieces 
(a) جل نلا‎ ESSE p. MAR НАШ PE AK 


ЖА; ERRERA [Letter 3] 
(b FRE. BRS 
BRE [Letter 1j 


(c) MB Bt УЛАЙ R ЖЕ ماد‎ TT DE TL Ad 
[Letter 3] 


(d) RRR. AAR Sh FR: 
MRR Wensheuan J. 41, 
р. 56] 


БЕ ЕН 98 د‎ LB RE: ® 
Яз ЖЭ, RAS ЕЕ Wensheuan J. 


48, р. 16] 
() Ж 82 3 ترح‎ +. ЕЛЕР E SE 


[Letter 2] 
(f) fR& — ع‎ ZR [Letter 3] 


(9) HUETAR Z Be 
93% [Letter 3] 


() E FE. BP u 
О AH RE 


Phrases from the Ysh Jiann-pyng 
Wang Shang Shu 


(a) eae ARSE TAS 

(б) 4}+—ЖЖ. BBA 

(с) ЖАТАК St. HEM 
НЕ 2 i ee tL 

(d) Айн. REF ЕЩ 


(e) (SPH. HERFE KE 
(f) tz — 
(9) "H.E EZ e. إن ع ع‎ 


The letter above is as full of ‘ quotes ' from Symaa Chian's Baw Ren-an Shu 
as Letter 3, since Jiang lan here identifies himself with Symaa Chian, the 
victim of a great injustice. Naturally the details of Lii Ling's life in Letter 3, 
which echo the relevant descriptions in the Hann Shu, do not suit Jiang Ian’s 
circumstances here and therefore are not used in this work, but the method of 
* patching ' is the same and the phrases common to this letter to Prince Jiann- 
pyng and Letters 1, 2, and 3 are significant repetitions which single out Jiang 
Ian as their common creator, just as one 18 conscious of common authorship 
when reading the Gau Tarng Fuh Wt Hi BR, Shernneu Fuh їй Jc RR, and 
Dengtwutzyy Haw Seh Fuh X& ФЕ F #F f& Bb, whether they were written 
by Song Yuh Ж -Е or someone else; at the same time one would not say that 
the Luoh Shern Fuh 1& wb jet of Tsaur Југ could be grouped with the three 
above in spite of the fact that it echoes the Shernneu Fuh. Again in going 
over Symaa Chian's Baw Ren-an Shu and the Tsyh Keh Lieh Juann Ў ЖОЖ] 
If and You Shya Juann Shiuh WE fit fl FẸ, ete., one is aware of the same 
spirit and atmosphere, style, and phraseology, besides the common theme of 
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indignation and pity for the suffering of the victims of unjust and inconsistent 
rulers and the gratifying courage and chivalry of the ‘ heroes ' in their defence. 
Similarly in Jiang Ian’s writings there is a general stamp or atmosphere which 
links them with Letters 1, 2, and 3. 


VI. POSSIBLE DATE FOR THE COMPOSITION or LETTERS l, 2, AND 3 

As was mentioned in III C. (p. 571) Yan Yanjy ffi RE zz praises Lii Ling’s 
works in general but makes no specific mention of the letters. The suggestion 
was therefore made that his failure to mention these letters was due to the 
simple fact that they did not exist at the time. This suggestion would imply 
that the year 440 is an approximate terminus post quem since Yan Yanjy wrote 
. his Tynggaw during the short break in his official career previous to the downfall 
of Liou-Jann $j W in that year. 

The next person to make a direct reference to Lii Ling’s writings + and story 
is Jiang Ian. His letter to his patron, Prince Jiann-pyng,? which includes one of 
the several instances of reference to Lii Ling, provides us in fact with an 
approximate date for the composition of the letters. It is safe to assume that 
this letter (to Prince Jiann-pyng) was written about 466. It was at that time 
that Jiang Ian was thrown into prison because he had incurred the jealousy of 
other courtiers after obtaining the patronage of Prince Jiann-pyng at the death 
of Prince Shyy-an 45 4 E (Tzyy-jen F J) ° in 466. This conclusion would 
imply that Letters 1, 2, and 3 had been in existence for some time before 466, 
otherwise Jiang Ian could not have made use of a ° quote’ therefrom without 
hesitation, and the ‘ quote ' would not have much emotional appeal if his patron 
had not been acquainted with Letter 3. It may therefore be assumed that 
Letter 3 had actually been accepted in the literary circle of which Prince 
Jiann-pyng was a leading figure. Since Jiang Jan was only 22 years of age at 
that time, the letters must have been written when he was a very young man. 
Su Dong-po’s assumption that these letters were the literary exercise of a mere 
youth of the Chyi-Liang period * would indeed fit in remarkably well with the 
date. 

It may be well to consider the dates of the letters also in conjunction with the 
early life of Jiang Ian in general, since it is now assumed that they were written 
in his very early period. 

We learn from Jiang Ian’s biography that he sprang from a poor family 
(at thirteen he had to support his widowed mother by gathering firewood). 
His literary abilities won him the admiration of Tarn Chau f ji ° at an early 

1 The ‘Lii Ling’ poems were apparently accepted as genume by Jong Rong íi i (с. 500) 


in his Classification of Poets RE fp, but he did not make any reference to this exphoxtly. 
з Yih Jiann-pyng Wang Shang Shu, Jiang Wen-tong Jys, TSJC, p. 40. 
3 Seo Nan Shyy Y. E: R عام‎ RE Г. hh — SE. SBBY, bound edition, J. 3, p. 38b. 
“TE Ж PROB ЛУ F Br BE (Е. Seo Part I, p. 122, note 3. 
5 Nan Shyy Bj $B, SBBY, J. 59, p. 420a, 4]. HE fg FHF. TA Ж. E X 
px mW. : 
“Joo. dit, J. 59, р. 419a. ER $ رق‎ 2Б HE AB 13 Jan. 7b DA ЕЛЕ. d MBB. 
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date and he was given a high place at the latter’s table. As Tarn Chau came 
of a well-to-do family ! and was a close associate of Shiau Huey-kai Ff Hi pH 
a member of the Shiau family (which was related to the royal house), it is not 
surprising that Jiang lan's literary reputation reached the court, for it was 
already the custom of the time for princes to patronize writers of promise. In any 
саве we see him employed as a tutor of Prince Shyy-an #5 2 E when he was 20. 
If these letters were written about three or four years before 466 Jiang Ian would 
have been 18 or 19 and the fact that they were accepted as genuine would be an 
actual proof of the exceptional brilliance of this precocious youth and justify 
the interest he aroused in high circles in spite of his humble beginnings. 

A further proof of Jiang Ian’s extraordinary gifts may be found in the 
impression his letter from prison made on Prince Jiann-pyng to whom it was 
addressed. It secured his immediate release. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Such, then, are the arguments which I advance in support of my belief that 
Letters 1, 2, and 3 were composed by Jiang Ian. One further question may, 
however, arise: did Jiang Ian compose other ' Lii Ling '/ Su Миц’ letters 
besides these and did he write other pieces ‘on behalf of’ other ancient writers ? 
This question, however, falls outside the scope of the present paper. 


1 See the biography of Tarn Chau, loc. cit., J. 72, p. 512a. 


з See the biographies of Shiau Sy-huah X Hi EE and hus son Shiau Huey-kai, 100. oit., 
J. 18, pp. 145-6. 





‘Gentry Society 
Some Remarks on Recent Work by W. Eberhard 
By Epwry б. PULLEYBLANK 


OLFRAM EBERHARD'S recent A History of China! has attracted 
great interest. Reviewers have praised it for its readability and broad 
sweep and for the way in which it goes beyond a mere chronicle of political 
and cultural events and tries to penetrate to underlying causes. At the same 
time they have noted many errors of detail and have expressed surprise and 
incredulity at the many new generalizations presented with an air of established 
finality. It was, of course, impossible for Eberhard to present detailed evidence 
or argumentation in support of his views in a brief general history. The subse- 
quent publication of Das Toba-Reich Nordchinas * and Conquerors and Rulers 3 
has enabled us to form a better judgment of the value of at least a part of his 
work. 

‘I do not propose to say much about Eberhard’s theoretical standpoint 
except that it seems to me to retain many of the bad features of the Marxist 
theories he attacks, such as the tendency to impose a priori patterns on history, 
or rather, often, to substitute such patterns for analysis of the actual situations 
and events. At the same time he lacks the logical clarity of the best Marxist 
thinking. 

In regard to the problem of periodization, for instance, how can one take 
seriously the argument, ‘ The example of European history shows that division 
into three periods is usually accepted as practical expedient [sic] as well as for 
internal reasons inherent in the different principles of classification’? * If 
it is merely a question of expediency and one argues that a period of 2,000 
years is not practical, is a period like Eberhard’s ‘ Medieval’, which lasts for 
1,500 years, so very much better? If on the other hand it is a question of 
divisions inherent in the course of events, one must be clear whether one is 
dealing with Chinese history on its own or whether one is attempting to see 
parallel courses in Chinese and European history. The Marxist, who accepts 
& theory of the development of human history in stages, based on a presupposed 
inner logic, has valid grounds, on his own premises, for seeking to find these 
divisions in the particular case of China. Eberhard, too, seems to think of 
history as evolutionary and to suppose there is some sort of inner correspondence 
between periods in Chinese and European history. Yet in fact, of his three 


1 Firat published as (in tarihi, Ankara, 1947, then ın German as Chinas Geschichte, Bern, 
1948 ; translated into English by Е. W. Dickes and published as A History of China, London, 
1950. See especially reviews in Harvard Journal of Astatic Studies 13 (1950), 665-7; Far Eastern 
Quarterly 10 (1960-51), 380-2; Artibus Astae 13 (1950), 103-6; T'oung Pao 39 (1950), 369-74 ; 
Asiatische Studien (1949), 56-9; Journal of the American Oriental Society 71 (1951), 67-71 ; 
Times Literary Supplement, 28th July, 1950. 5 

1 Das Toba-Reich Nordchinas, Eine soztologische Untersuchung, Leiden, 1949. 

3 Conquerors and Rulers, Social Forces in Medieval China, Leiden, 1952. 

4 Conquerors and Rulers, p. vii. 
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periods, only one, the ‘ Modern ', corresponds in ‘ content’ (in his view) with 
its Western counterpart. Chou feudalism, which he orthodoxly identifies 
with European medieval feudalism, falls into his ‘ Ancient’ period, and there 
is no European counterpart to the Chinese ‘ gentry ’ of his ‘Medieval’ period 
unless it is somehow the European bourgeoisie, also likened to the ‘small 
gentry ' of his ‘Modern’ period. One feels that Eberhard should think out 
clearly what his actual presuppositions are and endeavour to make them 
consistent. 

I say nothing here of the value of his periods taken simply in relation to 
Chinese history as such and leaving aside the question of parallelism with the 
rest of the world. My own point of view is that every historical epoch resembles 
its predecessor in some respects and differs from it in others and that the judg- 
ment as to what constitutes a break sufficiently marked to make a major 
historical division can only be in the last analysis subjective. As to ‘stages of 
development’, I do regard human progress, if properly defined and taking 
the long view, as a fact, but as much too irregular, untidy, and uncertain 
to be summed up in any grand step-like scheme. 

But in spite of these generalized objections, about which there is no 
doubt room for argument, does Eberhard’s theory of Chinese ‘ gentry society ' 
in his * Medieval period, and especially in those parts of it which he has studied 
intensively, namely the Toba Wei and the Five Dynasties, represent 
a penetrating and revealing analysis? Unfortunately his use of the term 
“gentry ' seems to me to be hopelessly confused by the fact that on the one 
hand he uses it as a blanket term to include the whole governing class or at 
least such families as managed to last for more than one generation, even 
including, it would appear, non-Chinese families on the same basis as Chinese, 
and on the other hand he characterizes it by quite rigid formulae based on 
theoretical considerations, for the applicability of which he offers very little 
evidence, and that often very unsatisfactory. 

What in his view are the characteristics of ‘gentry society’? First, he 
says, ‘no aristocracy or nobility exists. The upper and ruling class is a class 
whose power is based upon their socio-economic position. Therefore in theory 
it is an ‘open society’: in theory everybody could enter its ranks.’ But 
did not Chinese society in the very period which he takes as most typical of 
* gentry society ’, the Northern and Southern Dynasties, show a strong tendency 
to stratification in theory as well as in practice ? He himself speaks of the 
six ‘noble * gentry families with their social pretensions and exclusive marriage 
arrangements who stood at the top of the social scale in Toba Wei, and Japanese 
historians commonly speak of ktzoku in connexion with this period. At any 
rate, whatever terms one uses, it has been shown by Ch‘en Yin-k‘o and others 
that to understand the political struggles of the T'ang period one must 
distinguish between old families with their pretensions to a hereditary right to 
tule and the new ‘gentry ’ who began to come into the bureaucracy through 

1 Conquerors and Rulers, р. 13. 
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literary talents and scholarship (leaving aside the question of their economic 
basis). 

Eberhard goes on to say that although ° gentry society’ was in theory 
‘open ’, social rise was in fact extremely rare, at least from Han down to 
Sung. In this connexion he cites statistics published by К. A. Wittfogel? 
purporting to show that the examination system in T'ang did not function 
as а means of introducing new men into the officialdom. These statistics 
are In fact derived from such an unsatisfactory basis that very little can really 
be concluded from them. They will certainly not support the conclusions 
which Wittfogel and Eberhard have drawn. If they show anything, they 
show the large inroads which the examination system (aided undoubtedly 
by economic developments) was making in a society which from earlier times 
was comparatively rigid and aristocratic. Moreover, even when it was sons 
of old families who obtained office through examination, the fact that they 
had to use this means shows that they could no longer rely on their birth 
alone and is an indication of the changing state of society and politics. 

Eberhard’s further description of the economic basis of ‘ gentry society ’, 
the country home and the city home, the education of their children, the 
political functioning of the gentry cliques around an emperor who was ‘ normally 
of gentry origin ’,4 must be taken as at least nine-tenths ideal construction 
of his own mind. He presents no evidence. This is all very well if one takes 
it às no more than a series of hypotheses to stimulate research, but one is given 
the impression that Eberhard regards it as pretty well established. 

He is, of course, quite right in pointing out the importance of great Chinese 
families in Toba Wei, though this idea would seem much less original if the work 
of Chinese and Japanese historians were better known. It can hardly be said, 
however, that his quite extensive statistical study leaves us with a very clear 
picture of how this society worked, and in some cases he goes wildly wrong. 
This is not because statistical methods as such are bad—indeed he deserves 
commendation for his innovation in applying them. Statistics, however, 
do not interpret themselves. In order to tell what is really significant one must 
possess an insight into one’s period which can only come from a real mastery 
of the historical background. Eberhard’s study is manifestly lacking in this. 


1 One must further distinguish between the great Chinese families of East of the Mountains, 
Le. the heart of Toba Wei, and those of Kuan-ohung dating back to Northern Chou and Sui and 
often of non-Chinese origin, but I cannot enter here into a detailed discussion of the structure 
of the T'ang governing class. BH BY fi, BE fV Be 78 ЖОЙ RB FR Chungking, 1944, 
and Shanghai, 1947. Cf. also Nunome Chófü #7 H A 8, Ж FU O HE FR Toysshi 
Kenkyu 10/3 (1947), 168-174, and my forthcoming The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan. 

* loo, cit. 

3 K. A. Wittfogel, * Publio Office in the Liao Dynasty and the Chinese Examination System ', 
Harvard Journal of Asatic Studies 10 (1947), 18-40, reprinted in History of Chinese Society ; 
Liao, pp. 456-463. I discuss these statistics more*fully ш The Background of the Rebellion of 
An In-shan. 

* Conquerore and Rulers, p. 14. 
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But the inadequacy, indeed the danger, of his approach when not grounded 
in sufficient historical knowledge is revealed most glaringly in his study on 
the 10th century. He has taken all persons mentioned in the Chiu Wu-tat 
shih and has distinguished among them eighty-eight great families which he 
compares with the one hundred great families which he found in a similar way 
from an analysis of the Wei shu." As in the earlier study, he lumps together 
Chinese and non-Chinese families, and those of ‘ gentry origin’, i.e. descendants 
of T‘ang functionaries, with new families which had risen by ' pure violence’, 
ie. descendants of (1) soldiers and (2) peasant insurrectionists. Whatever 
their origin, and without attempting to show what were the respective political, 
social, and economic bases of their prominence, he treats them collectively 
as the great gentry of the Five Dynasties and considers them mutatis mutandis 
as equivalent to the great families of Toba Wei. He then uses this assumed 
identity as proof that nothing had really changed through the T'ang dynasty. 
Iam sure that Japanese and Chinese students of the social history of the period 
would unanimously reject this opinion, and it goes contrary to all I know 
of T'ang society. 

Eberhard makes much of the fact that several of the great ‘ noble ' families 
of Toba Wei had existed through the T'ang dynasty and were prominent in 
the Five Dynasties. This cannot be denied but it is clear that their position 
had radically altered in the meantime. Even by early T'ang it is apparent 
that they had largely lost their holdings in the north-east and had moved to 
Ch'ang-an.? There they used their social prestige to ally themselves to the 
Kuan-chung aristocracy who then dominated the government, or their tradi- 
tional scholarship to win them entry into the bureaucracy through the newly 
reorganized examination system. They thus succeeded in maintaining some- 
thing of their former social position, but in so doing they became bureaucratized 
and their fate became bound up with that of the ruling house. 

The fact that descendants of families which existed in Toba Wei times 
are still called after their original family homes in the 10th century is no 
evidence whatever that they were born there or ever lived there. Eberhard 
knew that this was true even in Toba-Wei times ? yet he chose to ignore the 
principle in order to be able to assert that ‘some of the Wu-tai gentry families 
have a history of at least 1,000 years; they lived in the same area during the 
whole 1,000 years . . .!’4 His attempts to demonstrate a continuity of local 
gentry families in Kansu rest for the most part on equally flimsy foundations. 
The fact that a given surname occurs in a Tun-huang manuscript of the T'ang 
period is no evidence by itself that the person belonged to a prominent 5th- 


1 Das Toba-Reich, Appendix, and Conquerors and Rulers, ch. 6; of. Asiatische Studien 1/2 
(1947), pp. 19-28. 

* See decree of Chen-kuan 16/6/- (643) in T'ang hut-yaa, 83, p. 1528, (Kuo-hsueh chi-pen 
ts‘ung-shu), and Tung-ten 179. 5. b. 

3 Das Toba-Reich, p. 28. 7 

4 Conquerors and Rulers, p. 119. Cf. Das Тођа-Кеісћ, p. 366, оп families Feng, Hsiao, and 
Hsieh. 
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century Kansu family of the same name.! I say nothing of families like So, 
Yin, and Chang, whose long-continued local prominence at Tun-huang is well 
attested. 

The fact that Eberhard finds a great many former T'ang functionaries and 
their descendants employed by the new rulers of the Five Dynasties is neither 
very surprising nor does it in itself tell us very much about the social structure 
of the time. One would not expect to find that the disturbed conditions then 
prevailing were very favourable for the advancement of scholars through the 
examinations. In Sung the Five Dynasties were looked back upon as a time of 
literary decadence when scholars stayed in retreat and did not seek to take 
office. 

But perhaps the most serious fault in Eberhard's treatment of late T'ang 
and the Five Dynasties is his failure to take serious account of the Military 
Governors (Chieh-tu-shih) and their armies. He does refer to them in passing 
but only to say, ‘ This is a special development which cannot be discussed 
here’. It is naive in the extreme to attribute the rise of these governors to an 
“evasion of the law that officials had to change posts every three years '.? 
And it seems to reduce his analysis of peasant gangs to absurdity to identify 
with them the armies of hereditary Military Governors in Ho-pei, descended 
from An Lu-shan's officers. Without taking into account the development of 
decentralized military control of the provinces and all it entailed, the most 
salient feature of the latter half of the T‘ang dynasty, it is hopeless to try to 
understand anything of the history of that time, including the rise, course, 
and outcome of the uprisings of Huang Ch‘ao and other peasant rebels. 

In consequence it is hard to see what application one can find for the 
generalizations about the mechanism of a peasant rise to power which Eberhard 
claims to derive from his study of the founding of Later Liang.* According 
to him there could only be two cases, Later Liang and Ming, since the case of 
the founder of Han ‘is an atypical one due to a great element of military 
character ’.5 The part played by the Military Governors in late T‘ang seem 
to make this case ‘ atypical’ and although Eberhard claims that his formula 
could be applied to the rise of Ming, I fancy that enough special features 
would be found there too to make that case also ‘ atypical’. 

Eberhard’s description of the Sha-t‘o and their culture in Chapter 5 of 
Conquerors and Rulers f is easier to check in detail than are his statistical studies. 
His account of their early history, based exclusively on the Hsin T'ang shu,’ 


1 Das Toba-Reich, p. 366. 3 Conquerors and Rulers, p. 60, n. 1. 
3 ibid., p. 59. СЕ Chiu Tang Shu, 141, Hsin T'ang Shu, 210, biographies of Tien Ch'eng-ssu. 
4 ibid., p. 61 ff. 5 ibid., p. 52. 


f This chapter appeared first in Turkish in Belleten 41 (1947), 15-26. See also Orwntal 
Art 1 (1949), 50-55. ١ 7 

? Hawn T'ang shu, 218, Sha-t‘o Lach-chuan. An account of the Sha-t‘o in the T'ang dynasty 
must obviously be based not only on this late compilation but on a comparison of all the scattered 
texts in Tang sources, especially in the pen-chi and heh-chuan of the Chiu Tang shu and the 
Ts'e-fu yuan-kues. 
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is not even faithful to his one source and is full of erroneous or misleading 
statements. He implies that the Sha-t‘o joined the Uigurs immediately after 
fleeing before the Tibetans in 712. This is not what the Hsin T'ang shu says, 
nor would it be very reasonable, for the Uigurs were then still subject to the 
Northern Turks. It appears from the Hsin T'ang shu that the Sha-t‘o came 
under the Uigurs when the latter established themselves as rulers of the steppe 
around 742. 

There is nothing to support the idea that some of the Sha-t‘o remained in 
China after the rebellion of An Lu-shan. The basis for Eberhard’s statement 
appears to be a passage in the Hsin T'ang shu which says that in 808 (not 
809) after the Sha-t‘o surrendered to the Chinese at Ling Chou they were 
joined by stragglers who came via Feng-hsiang (Shensi), Hsing-yiian (Nan- 
teng Hsien, Shensi), and even T'ai-yüan (Shansi).+ 

The Sha-t‘o did not join the Tibetans immediately after the rebellion of 
An Lu-shan. It is clear that they were still living near Lake P*u-lei (Barkól) 
under Uigur domination in 790. In that year they were induced to revolt against 
the Uigurs, who had proved oppressive masters, and they joined the Tibetans 
in attacking the Chinese governor at Pei-t‘ing (Beshbalik). The Tibetans 
subsequently moved them to Kan Chou in present Kansu.? 

They fought for the Tibetans for a while but soon found their new masters 
more oppressive than their last and in 808 they revolted and fled pursued by 
the Tibetans.? The fact that they are said to have passed by the Ötüken 
Mountains, the classic seat of nomad empires, is hardly sufficient evidence 
to prove that they ‘tried to build up an independent empire '.* They can 
have had little time to think of such an ambition, harried as they were by 
their pursuers. 

In 809 (not 810) they were moved from Yen Chou on the southern edge 
of the Ordos, where they had been settled and given cattle and horses by the 
Chinese, to Ho-tung (present Shansi). As Eberhard says, 1,200 horsemen were 
formed into an army and stationed at T'ai-yüan, the seat of the Military 
Governor, though it is arbitrary to refer to them as his private army. I do not 
know on what grounds Eberhard locates the remainder partly west of the 
Alashan Mountains in Kansu and partly in the eastern Ordos. Two areas of 
settlement are mentioned by his text, (1) the Ting-bsiang River 4E ЖЕ Jil, (2) 
the Huang-hua Hills on the Shen-wu River жї GR JI] Z 38 4b HE. The Chung- 
kuo ku-chin tt-ming ta tz‘u-tien identifies the latter with the Huang-kua Hills 
Ж ЛЬ HE north of present Shan-yin |lj ع‎ Hsien in Shansi and this agrees well 


1 Hsin T'ang shu, 218. Cf. Ts'e-fu yuan-kuet 059.32.a, b. 

3 Hein T'ang shu 218 ; Ohiu T'ang shu 195 (Hui-ho chuan) апа 196B (T'u-fan chuan); Teu- 
Chi t‘ung-chien Chen-yüan б (789), end, and 6 (790)/5/—. 

3 Hsin T'ang shu 218; Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien Yuan-ho 3 (808)/8/—; Ts'e-fu yuan-kuei 958. 
82.4; Chiu T'ang shu 151 (biography of Fan Hsi-ch'ao) Reasons given for this move ın the 
various texta are not identioal. 

* Conquerors and Rulere, p. 90. 
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with Hu San-hsing's placing of the Shen-wu River." I have been unable to find 
a text identifying the Ting-hsiang River, but as Ting-hsiang Chün was the same 
as Hsin fr Chou (present Hsien in Shansi) and the name T'ing-hsiang was 
used for various places in northern Shansi from Han times ? one would expect to 
find the river of that name in that general area.? Through the 9th century 
we find the Sha-t'o on the northern borders of Shansi. 

The Sha-t‘o were used by the Chinese to defend the northern frontier against 
various nomad tribes and especially against the Uigurs. They played a notable 
part in the wars that preceded the collapse of the Uigur empire in 843. It 
was this function as a frontier army of the Chinese that led to their being 
used against rebels within China and to their subsequent rise to power. 

Eberhard gives some figures of a most sensational kind for the population 
of North China in the 10th century. The Chinese population over which the 
Sha-t‘o came to rule consisted, he says, of 19,000,000 households or 53,000,000 
individuals. ‘ As a result of famines and other catastrophes as well as the never 
ending wars, the population diminished quickly to 12,000,000 families in 947 
and 2,309,812 families in 960 ; even as early as 930 and 942 some districts were 
without any population at all, and efforts were made to get settlers from other 
parts of China.’ He himself apparently felt some doubts for he adds in a note, 
‘These extreme data may also be the result of incomplete census taking and 
loss of territory. Further research seems necessary.’ Unfortunately, 
the only research that is needed is to look again at his sources. His first figures 
refer not to the 10th century but to mid-T‘ang as is clearly stated in the text.’ 
Furthermore, 19,000,000 is a textual error for 9,000,000.° The ratio of individuals 
to households would in any case make one suspect this. The population of 
China in 742 as given in the geographical chapter of the Hsin T'ang shu was 
8,985,334 households or 51,035,543 individuals." There is no mention of the year 
947 in the text Eberhard cites. The figure 12,000,000 households occurs but 
it refers to the time of Сар and Han (221 в.о. to 9 a.p.).8 How could Eberhard 
have connected this with a year a thousand and more years later? The answer 


1 Commentary to Tzu-chih T'ung-chien Yuan-ho 4 (809)/6/—; of. also under T'ai-ho 4 
(830)/3/-. 

2 Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta iz/u-tven. 

з Ts'e-fu yuan-kues 956.32.b says that 16 was first intended to settle the Sha-t‘o on the Ta- 
t'ung River عاد‎ [n] JI|, but that, as this region neighboured on the ' wild Hsi’ Æ 38 andit was 
feared that the Sha-t‘o might be tempted to go over to this unsubmusaive tribe, they were settled 
mstead ‘ın the valley of Hsiang Chou (read: [Tmg]-hsiang River, JJ] not HH)’. I cannot identify 
Ta-t'ung River with certainty but it was probably the Yu Ho $ ju] which passes east of Ta- 
tung. The passage implies that the Ting-hsiang River valley lay deeper into Shans: than 
Ta-t'ung. 

* Conquerors and Rulers, p. 91. 

5 Ohiu Wu-tai shih 58.427055. Eberhard's reference here to 55.4270da (p. 91 n. 2) is 
evidently a repetition of note 3 on p. 90. 

* Cf. Wu-tai hux-yao 26, р. 305 (tsu-shus) (Ts'ung-shu chi-ch‘eng). 

? Hein T'ang shu 37-43; of. S. Balázs, ‘ Beitrage zur Wirtachaftsgeschichte der T‘ang Zeit’, 
Miteslungen des Seminars fur Orventalrache Sprachen zu Berlin 34 (1931), p. 19. 

5 Chiu Wu-tat shih, 68.42'16bb. 
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appears to be that 947 is the year in which Later Han of the Five Dynasties 
replaced Later Chin (not Ch‘in!). It is almost incredible that a sinologist of 
standing could make such an error but there seems to be no other explanation. 
The final figure of 2,309,812 households comes from the report of the only 
census which was actually carried out during the Five Dynasties in 959 (not 
960 1) + 

What of the districts ‘ without any*population at all’? The two texts 
cited by Eberhard read as follows :— 

(1) ‘The prefect of Chieh (not Ch‘ieh) Chou, Wang Hung-chih, mem- 
orialized : The [registered] land-owning and tenant households in the whole 
prefecture amount to only 1,000 and there are no county offices. I have recently 
instituted an inquiry and registration and the total of new and old land-owning 
and tenant households has already reached 3,200. I wish to set up the counties 
of Chiang-li and Fu-chin according to the old establishment and to appoint 
magistrates and assisting officers.’ ® It should be noted that the population 
of Chieh Chou at the height of the T'ang dynasty was only 2,923 households.? 
The passage plainly indicates a return or increase of population rather than 
2. decrease. 

(2) ‘It was decreed: There is much uncultivated land in the prefectures 
of Teng, T'ang, Sui, and Ying. Let the populace be made to take every oppor- 
tunity to bring it under the plough. They shall be granted five years free of 
taxes.’ 4 The existence of waste land may or may not have meant that there 
had been a decline of population. It can hardly be taken to mean that there 
was no population at all. There is nothing about bringing people from other 
parts of China. 

We know the names of all three tribes of the Sha-t‘o confederacy. Besides 
the Sha-t‘o proper, whom it seems misleading to call the Chu-yeh 5 (not Ch'u- 
yeh) simply because their chieftains had this name, there were the Sa-ko 
(or So-ko, Hsüeh-ko) mentioned by Eberhard and the An-ch‘ing or An-ch‘ing 
Chiu-fu. I have shown elsewhere that these last two tribes were probably 
of Sogdian origin. This article was, of course, not available to Eberhard 


1 Ohiu Wu-tat shih 146.4384cb. 

2 Chiu Wu-tas shih 41.4254ca. Оп p. 104 n. 5, Eberhard cites this passage somewhat more 
acourately ав saying that the population was only 1,000 households in 930, but he musses the 
pomt of the text here also. 

з Chiu T'ang shu, 40, under 3% JH (earlier name for Chieh Chou). 

* Chiu Wu-tai Shih 80.430155. 

5 Compare the A-shih-na and A-shih-te of the T'u-chüeh. 

5 A Sogdian Colony in Inner Mongolia, T‘oung Pao 41 (1952), 343-4. I there suggest the identi- 
fication of Sa-ko with suyus (Soghd) and ın view of the origin of the tribe this seems very reason- 
able, As Eberhard points out, however, there was a So-ko tribe among the Western Turks in the 7th 
century (there 1s no evidence of any connexion between them and the Sha-t‘o). Moreover in 
T'ung-tien 197 so-ko FR $ (*eik-kAt) 18 said to be a Turkish word meaning ‘hair’ (fa 4) and 
used as an official title. Is thus perhaps to be identified with the Turkish word sagal ‘ beard’ (e.g. 
Brockelmann)? Sa-ko @Ё $E (*sit-) or Hsueh-ko fk By (*siat-) also appears as the name of a 
Khitan envoy to China in the 9th century (T's'e-fu yuan-kuet 972.106 ; T'ang Низ-уао 96), which 
again may represent the same word. It is possible that the Sha-t/o tribal name is also really 
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but as long ago as 1926 the Japanese sinologist Kuwabara had noticed the 
presence of many Sogdians among the Sha-t'o.! 

Some of the practices of the Sha-t'o which Eberhard regards as survivals 
from their Turkish background, such as the distribution of money and goods 
from the state treasury to the troops and their extensive system of ‘ adoptions’, 
seem to derive as much from the practices of the T‘ang dynasty as directly 
from nomadic tribalism. Many examples can be found of distributions of money 
or goods by Military Governors to their troops, especially just after taking 
office.* An Lu-shan ‘ adopted ’ a great number of men,3 some of whom formed 
a personal army, and is said to have been himself * adopted ’ by his old Chinese 
commander Chang Shou-kuei * as well as by Yang Kuei-fei5 The practice was 
common in the armies of the Military Governors.® 

It is misleading to say that the institution of the lu-pu 88 fī was not 
practised by the Chinese to a great degree. Lu-pan hk or lu-pu in the sense of 
‘unsealed letter’ are found from the Han dynasty onward and the T'ang 
dynasty writer Feng Yen was probably right in deriving the later meaning 
from this Lu-pu was regularly employed in T'ang to describe a general's 
report of a victory.9 Several examples of lu-pu are contained in the Wen-yiian 
ying-hua ° and there are frequent references to them in T'ang historical texts. 
- One could show that several other features of the Sha-t‘o culture which 
Eberhard regards as Turkish came to them from or through the Chinese. 

Speaking of the Sha-t‘o cavalry Eberhard says, ‘the alleged daily cost 
of one horse was 45,000 ch‘ien '.1^ He seems to have felt some misgivings about 
this figure since he uses the word ‘alleged’. His doubts were well-founded 
for the passage he cites reads, ‘I have seen the barbarian horse sellers on all 
the roads to the north-west going and coming as if it were a market. The 
expense of the posting stations, at а mean valuation, amounts to 45 kuan , 
(i.e. 45,000 ch‘ten) per day ’. Where is the daily cost of maintaining one horse ¢ 

Eberhard has said, ‘ Meiner Ansicht nach ist Chinesisch keine во ràtaelhafte 
Sprache wie Babylonisch, von der man erst jedes Textstiick in Ubersetzung 
bringen muss, ehe man dazu Stellung nehmen kann. Was wiirde man sagen, 


Turkish sagal, which is slightly better phonetically than suyu3, attractive as the latter identification 
seems on other grounds. Мау we suppose that the name had to do with the physical character- 
istacs of the tribesmen ? 

1 ‘Zui To jidai ni Shina ni raijü shita salikijin ni teuite ' in the Shinagaku Ronsd in honour 
of T. Мал. ` 

3 Chiu T'ang shu 129 (biography of Chang Hung-ching); 146 (biography of Lu Ch‘ang-ytian). 
Cf, Hort Toshikazu, * Tómateu sho hanran no seikaku ', Toyd Bunka 7 (1961), р. 78. 

з An Lu-shan shih-chs A. 10.85 B. 5.a; Tzu-chih tung-chten Таеп-рао 10 (751)/2/—. 

4 An Lu-shan shih-chi A.I.b.; Chiu T'ang shu 200A. 

5 An Lu-shan shih-cht АЛЬ; Tzu-chih i'ung-chien T'ien-pao 10 (761)/1/chia-ch'en. 

ê Hori, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. 

7 Feng shih wen-chien chi chiao-cheng 4. 15.a; of. P'ei-wen yun-fu. 

3 T'ang hus-yao 63, р. 1089. : 

? oh. 648. 10 Conquerors and Rulers, p. 99. 

1 Wu-iat hut-yao 12, p. 158 (quoted in the commentary to Chiu Wu-tat shih 44.4257са). 
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wenn ein Bearbeiter der englischen Geschichte von 1800-1900 erst einmal seine 
sämtlichen Quellen in Übersetzung brüchte !'! What would one say of a historian 
of 19th-century England who made such mistakes in interpreting his texts as 
Eberhard has done ? No doubt it is not always necessary to translate—though 
the discipline of translation is a useful safeguard—but surely it is the elementary 
duty of а scholar to take the trouble to read his sources with care and exhaust 
every means at his disposal to be sure that he understands them. 


* Das Toba-Reich, р. 4. 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


VYAVAHARA: LIGHT ON A VANISHED CONTROVERSY FROM AN 
UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT 


No one interested in the Classical Hindu Law could read Dr. 8. K. Belvalkar's 
Critical Note to Sántiparva, Adhyaya 121, sl. 14 and ff.,! without experiencing 
a great curiosity. The important account given by Bhisma of the nature and 
purpose of Danda (Punishment) incidentally produces an Indian counterpart 
to the Roman jus naturale, the full implications of which deserve investigation 
elsewhere. Amongst the details we find a description of Danda as follows :— 

nilétpala-dala-syamas=caturdamstras=caturbhujah 
astapan=natkanayanas=sankukarnordhvarémavan 
Дай dvi-3ihwas tamrasy6 mrga-raja-tanucchadah 
&ad-rüpam libharty=ugram Dandé nityam durdvarah. 

Because it is awe-inspiring, yet systematic, its qualities capable of classifica- 
tion, Bhigma finds it convenient to personify Danda, which he later exalts as 
a divinely instituted means whereby Kings may preserve their position and 
thereby the ‘everlasting order’ which human life, amongst other kinds of 
existence, was supposed to exemplify. The metaphor is not expounded, and we 
are forced to turn for an explanation to the commentaries, of which 
Dr. Belvalkar gives a brief account. From the end of his summary it appears 
that whereas Árjunamiéra in his Bhdratartha-digka and Nilakantha in his 
Bharata-bhava-dipa pretty generally agree as to the meaning of the passage, 
Vimalabódha in his Durghatarthaprakasint quotes a ‘somewhat different 
interpretation’ by Bhdja-déva as given in his Vyavahüra-mafijari. This 
reference is of the greatest importance as, though it has been known for a long 
time that the polymath Bhéja, King of Dhara, was devoted to the study of the 
Dharmaéastra among other Sdstras, and made numerous original contributions 
бо it, the name of his chief legal work was not known until this discovery from 
Vimalabódha. Moreover, whereas a close consideration of this riddle-like text 
is not out of place in a commentary on the Mahabharata itself, it is curious that 
a practical mind such as Bhöja’s should have found it worth while to expend 
time and energy on what seems a laudatory fantasy. Bhdja, who preceded 
Vijüané$vara by not more than half a century (he lived between a.D. 1000 and 
1055), can hardly have taken pains to interpret this passage, which not only 
Vijfianéévara but his illustrious predecessors Аваһауа, Medhatithi, Bhavaswami 
and Visvariipa, and all his successors, with one exception, ignore, unless he 
had some special object in view. 

The present writer has not inspected the text of Vimalabódha's work,’ but 
a copy of a fragment of a work on judicial administration, Vyavahára-vidhàna, 


1 Fasorscule 19 of the 8.0.1.1. edition, published 1950. 
з Kane, History of Dharmasdastra, vol. i, pp. 275-9, also J.B.B.R.A.S., 1925, pp. 223-4. 
з It is MS. по. 84 of 1869-1870 in the Bombay Government Collection at the B.O.R.I., Poona. 
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recently obtained from the Sarasvati Mahal Library at Tanjore? shows that 
its anonymous author found it necessary to copy, or virtually to copy, 
Vimalabodha’s treatment of the point, and from the fragment it is possible to 
reconstruct Bhdja’s attitude to this curious passage. In the first place Bhöja 
cut down the quotation from the Santiparva to one and a half lokas, so that 
the half-sléka which applies the description to Danda is omitted, leaving it open 
to him to apply the words to Vyavahàra. This is not so unwarranted as it might 
seem, for Bhisma's speech makes it clear that Vyavahdra, in the wide sense of 
* order’ or ‘ world-plan ’,? comes down to earth, ав it were, so as to coalesce at 
one point with Danda. This occurs when a case comes up before the King and 
it becomes possible that a penalty must be awarded against one of the parties, 
the decision depending not upon the self-evident text of the Veda or of the 
smrti as a Véda-inspired authority, but upon the interpretative faculty of the 
ruler. This class of Danda he calls bharir-pratyaya-laksana. This expression 
Dr. Belvalkar would translate, ‘ characterized by its dependence upon evidence 
produced by the parties’, giving bhartr the meaning ° litigant’. It seems, rather, 
that the author of that portion of the Mahābhārata viewed the King in his 
Court as dispensing a justice which, though depending upon the ultimate, 
superior Vyavahüra, in practice amounted to a personal responsibility, in 
which the parties must have confidence if Danda in its civil and criminal contexts 
was to have its proper effect. Thus both Danda and Vyavahàra could be, as 
Bhigma says in $lokas 48, 50, and 56, bhartr-pretyaya-laksana, and to that extent 
the two amounted to the same thing. But could this conception affect the actual 
administration of justice ؟‎ Bhója-deva evidently thought that it could, and he 
was followed in this notion not only by Vimalabddha, who may not have been 
a lawyer, but also by the author of the Vyavahara-vidhána who sought to 
satisfy an 18th-century ruler of Tanjore, a member of a family that took its 
judicial responsibilities very seriously. A glance at the parallel interpretations 
of the sardha-sléka will make the reason apparent. 


* Dark like the petal of a blue lotus’ (*) —Arjunamifra and T (the Tanjore 
MS.): black and white because of the manifestation of truth and falsehood 
on the part of the plaintiff and defendant ; Bhoja: Vyavahdra is a contra- 
diction between the plaintiff and defendant who are both manifesting truth 
and falsehood, and he (ie. Vyavahara) is a person partaking of both 


1 Where 16 is MS. no. 670B/19001D. 

з To Kane’s account of the meaning of Vyavahara (op. ort., vol. iii, pp. 246-8) one must add 
а note to the effect that the Kauhitya uses the word m III i (Triv. ed. ii, pp. 1 and ff.) in the 
sense of contract capable of legal effect. In the established context of ‘ lawsuit’ the best discussion 
of the real meaning of the word is found ın the Viramtirddaya at the commencement of the 
Vyavahara-prakaéa. From Kane's summary alone it 18 evident that the problem raised by this 
Santiparva text was relegated to the background before those controversies started. Whether 
vyavahara was a matter of ventilation of grievances, or the actual adjudication, or the process of 
trial could be discussed only among those who were certain that it was a phenomenon independent 
of theological and teleological associations. * . 

з T bears the name of its owner, Tulja-ji. Sarabho-ji (Serfoj1) was particularly zealous in this 
subject. 1 
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characters on account of his comprehending the dharmas of both of them. 
° The expression ‘ nilotpala-dala-syamah’ signifies properly one whose 

character is part black and part white (like the Ganges and Jumna at 

Prayüga), because (here) both parties manifest truth and falsehood. 

* Of four tusks ’—Nilakantha : the modes of punishment (rebuke, fine, 
mutilation, putting to death). T: the four knowers of the Véda and 
Dharma, for they are the means by which lawlessness is put down : reference 
to Yajfiavalkya i, 9. Bhója: no comment. 

* Of four arms ’—Arjunamisra and T: he enjoys and protects the four 
castes and four déramas, because without Vyavahüra the result would be 
chaos. Nilakantha: four arms with which to take four kinds of revenue 
(this clearly applies only to Danda). Bhöja : (probably, as what follows 
must be transposed from after ubhayor nayanant yasmin to before 
tathobhayos=caivarah padah) because of the four syllables in vya-va-hà-ra : 
reference to the text 1 caturaksare tu mivrtta. 

* Of eight feet '—(Here we might have expected either a reproduction of 
Narada i, 10, on the bases of Law, or a reference to the vyavahdra-padas, 
or subdivisions of litigation.) T's point of view does not square with that 
referred to by Dr. Belvalkar nor with that of Nilakantha: the eight feet 
consist of the four defences (equivalent to the English denial, admission, 
confession and avoidance and res judicata), where Nilakantha suggests the 
eight possible elements of a lawsuit, plus the two methods of investigation, 
human and divine, and the decision—here one pada seems to be omitted. 
Bhoja: the four feet of the parties themselves (!) plus the group of four 
consisting of plaint, reply and settlement of burden of proof (which 
generally involves the decision itself with it). 

© Of many eyes '—Arjunamiára, Vimalabódha, and T: means of proof 
(capable of leading to & decision) consisting of documents, witnesses, and 
possession. Nilakantha: the eyes consist of the King, his ministers and 
priests, and the Court. Bhója: the many eyes of the parties. 

* Of pointed ears '—Arjunamiéra : the ears are anger and greed. T: the 
two firm ears signify the dharmasastra and the arthasastra which must be 
used to guide the Vyavahàra along: reference to Narada i, 31/38. Bhöja : 
he has spear-like ears consisting of obstinate anger and greed (on the part 
of the parties, scil.). 

‘Of hair standing on end’—T: ürdhvüni sthiri-bhitans [отат sthila- 
bhitta-purusisraya-riipant nydya-Sarira-bahir-bhidani yasya tadvan, which 
presumably (but by no means certainly) means that the hairs standing stiff 
on the body of Vyavahára represent hairs such as one would associate with 


1 As yet unidentified. 

3 Reading bhdsottara for T's bhavottara. 

з The reference given for this is said to be ‘ in d/tarmaádstra and arthaSasira ' and corresponds 
to Үајп. ii, 22, as quoted by the Smrtisára on р. 15, similar to Katy. as quoted by the Vyavahara- 
cintamani on р. 33. See Dharmakoéa, VyavahGra-kanda, vol. i, pt. i, pp. 213 and 227. 
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a materialized human being emerging from a body which represents nydaya, 
or judicial activity. Bhója: his hair stands on end because of the anger of 
the parties. 

‘Of matted top-knot’—Nilakantha: having a multitude of involved 
uncertainties (in the trial) ; T says, nānā thakadyata-yuktah, ‘ having a top- 
knot consisting of various analogies, or deductions’. Bhója says laconically, 
‘jafi: drdhamila’, i.e. the word means root, not top-knot, as it usually does, 
as Vyavahàra is an obstinate, tough affair, almost impossible to eradicate 
once 15 has been commenced. 

* Of two tongues '—T says that the two tongues belong to the plaintiff 
and defendant jaya-pardjaya-phalasvadike, ‘ savouring the fruits consisting 
of victory and defeat’. Bhoja does not comment and he apparently follows 
the obvious view that the two tongues represent the two parties at the Bar. 

* Of brazen visage " —Axjunamiéra takes this to be the material of which 
the face is composed, representing the wager in coins? which the litigants 
were at times compelled to put down before the trial commenced, that of 
the loser being forfeited to the Crown. T follows this. Bhója: the eyes of 
the two parties are reddened in colour through anger. 

Finally, mrga-rája-tanucchadah —Arjunamiéra : wrapped in a tiger-skin ; 
Nilakanthe : wrapped in deer-hide; Т: having а tiger-akin as а covering, 
that is to say, being of variegated appearance, such as the foregoing suggests. 
Bhója: upaves-andrtham . . . vydghrasya . . . carma-pulam yasmin ва tathà, 
“having a fold, or pouch, of tiger-skin to sit on’, in support of which inter- 
pretation he quotes a hitherto unknown sléka from the Brhan-Naradiya [ste], 
of which the meaning is that a litigant who hopes to win a lawsuit should 
provide himself with a tiger-skin to sit on, should concentrate on Vignu, 
should have a piece of gold in his hand (as а talisman, presumably, not as 
& bribe for the judge or a sign of willingness to pay damages), and a amile 
on his face (to indicate absence of malice). This strange advice is not 
quoted in the principal digests (the publication of Laksmidhara on 
Vyavahàra is awaited) and is interesting as tending to prove that there was 
a Brhan-Narada-smyti, which has long been doubted.? 


What is the conclusion to be drawn from Bhdja’s interpretation and his 
attribution of it to Vyavahàára rather than Danda? Briefly, it would appear 
to be this: the other party followed the author of the Santiparva in considering 
Vyavahàra as a means of achieving the King's mission and in particular of 
inflicting punishment both retributive and deterrent; the parties came to 
Court not so much to have their disputes settled as to provide the King with an 
opportunity to punish the unrighteous. Bhdja would have none of this. That 


1 pana. 
2 vydghra-carmani samvistas=cintayan garuda-dhvajam 
suvarna-panib sumukhdh vyavahüre jayam labhed. 
з See Kane, op. cit., vol. і, рр. 204, 200. Also Jolly, Introduction to translation of Nürada- 
emrii (1876), p. xii, note. 
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that view of the nature and function of Vyavahdra was ancient and persistent 
is proved by the fact that the defeated litigant was always fined ; by the fact 
that of the King’s duties, dusta-nigraha-sista-pratipálana, repression conven- 
tionally comes first ; by the statement in the Mttaksara (on Yaji. i, 360) that 
the King should attend to judicial business dustadusta-paryfianartham, where 
the choice of words is significant; and by the survival in the Sarastati-vilàsa 
(c. 1520) of the view that one of the principal ends of Vyavahara is repression of 
the wicked: dusta-parijidnam vyavahdra-darsana-mantarena na siddhyati. 
It is essentially а tendentious view, inseparable from a particular philosophical 
approach to Society. Its effect on legal practice could be pernicious. In a fair 
number of disputes both parties are more or less in the wrong, and the applica- 
tion of the science of jurisprudence according to the prevailing system of the 
country and period merely obliges the complainant to formulate his complaint 
and detects whether he is or is not entitled to a particular remedy, and though 
the position is complicated in modern times by the existence of pleas of the 
Crown, which were impossible in ancient India,? it was never practicable, 
whether in India or elsewhere, to view litigation as an organ of State policy. 
A judicial organization which saw litigants as prospective criminals, and 
litigation as a source of income for the Crown, suffered from an initial bias 
that must have been fatal to justice. None of the digest-writers views Vyavahdra 
in the same light as the author of the Santiparva, and it seems that we may owe 
this as much to the effort of Bhoja-déva as to the effect of practical experience. 
The text could not be perpetually ignored, for the theory of éha-vakyata did not 
permit of inconsistency even on the part of the epics with the smrti. Hence 
Bhója explains that while the others personify Vyavahdéra as an organ of the 
State, as it were a tool of the King, not connected by nature with the actual 
origins of litigation and standing apart from the parties, he himself saw it as 
the duel itself personified. Vyavahdra to him was the essence of all legal battles, 
made up of the passions of the all-too-human adversaries, sprinkled with the 
dust of the forum itself. Accordingly it was not only a mere everyday 
phenomenon, but also one capable of rationalization and progressive analysis. 
The author of T concludes his summary with the words :— 
ayam pakso bahubhir Dharésvarddibhir mbandhibhih anumata iti yathestam 
vyavahartavyam. 
This was no ‘ academic’ matter. If his royal patron cared to follow the view 
which had the approval of many digest-writers commencing with the King of 
Dhara, it was open to him to arrange his judicial administration accordingly. 
Most modern lawyers will agree with Bhöja. 
J. D. M. DERRETT. 


1 Mysore edition, p. 16. 
3 Bee Manu vin, 43. 
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ORIENTALIA SUECANA. Vol. I, Fasc. 1/2. 94 pp., pl. III. Uppsala: Almqvist 
& Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1952. 

This new journal is intended to meet the need for a Swedish periodical dealing 
with ancient civilization in the Near East, with certain aspects of Islamic 
studies, Iranology, Egyptology, and African ethnology. The possibility of 
extending the programme is to be kept in view. The studies in this first instal- 
ment cover the area from the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean to Trans- 
oxiana, and periods ranging from the prehistoric to the 6th century А.р. The 
new publication is a sign of the increased attention to Oriental research in 
Sweden and of a greater willingness in official and private circles to lend such 
research adequate support, on which we congratulate our Swedish colleagues. 

T. Süve-Sóderbergh, ‘ The ‘prw as Vintagers in Egypt ', pp. 5-14, compares 
the syllabic spelling suggested by Burton’s copy of an inscription in the 
XVIIIth Dynasty tomb of Antef, no. 115 with the wine-sack sign used in a similar 
entry in the tomb of Puyemre. The word applies to men actually engaged in 
making wine rather than to vintagers collecting the grape harvest. Theoretic- 
ally, the writer says, the word might be compared with the old word 'prw 
meaning ‘ ship’s crew ', but the use of a syllabic writing is a strong argument 
against this view. As the syllabic writing is generally used for foreign words, 
these ‘prw are probably the Asiatic Jaburu, for the b probably represents a p 
as is shown by the alphabetic texts from Ras esh Shamra. The author does 
not mention the strange attempt to derive the name Habiru from the Egyptian 
word for ‘ship’s crew’, perhaps intentionally. He accepts the view that 
SA.GAZ (which certainly means cut-throats or the like, ЗА being here 3ir anu) 
is а pseudo-ideogram for šaggašū, but the exact meaning of this word is more 
doubtful than the unattested identification would permit; Enkidu, to whom 
the word is applied, was a wild creature wandering with beasts of the field, but 
not a murderous bandit, and when applied to a demon šaggašū refers to the 
power to inspire terror. The author’s conclusion that Habiru means ‘ a vagrant 
population seems even less justified than other treatments of the name as an 
adjective. To the argument that the Habiru of the Idrimi inscription did not 
live near Атта should have been added the statement that the fugitive only 
joined the Habiru when he reached that place, that the text says nothing of 
his leaving the Habiru during an exile of 7 years, and that when he built ships 
at the end of that period he must have been at or near Amma. As the activities 
of the Jabiru on the Phoenician coast about 1370 are known from the Amarna 
letters, the author’s conclusions about this section of the Habtratu—it is time 
the ethnic form was recognized—need restating. S&ve-Sóderbergh's interesting 
discovery really shows that the Egyptians used for labour in the production of 
wine men who may be Habiru from the Aleppo region, the great centre of the 
wine trade. 5 

Н. Н. von der Osten in an illustrated article, ° Buntkeramik in Anatolien ’, 
pp. 15-34, rightly denies that the few painted sherds found with the earliest 
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monochrome ware of the ‘ chalcolithie ' level at Aligar, (which he dates earlier 
than K. Bittel) or the painted ware of the ‘ copper ' age, Aligar I, are connected 
with the polychrome styles. In Aligar 1 two wares can be distinguished. In 
the western areas zig-zag or chequer decoration in white on a dark grey ground, 
often polished, can be compared with the white decoration on the polished 
black interior of pots from Karaoğlan which generally have a red or reddish 
exterior. . But the decoration in red paint on a yellowish clay ground found in 
central and eastern Anatolia is a distinct type. Polychrome pottery was intro- 
duced in Айзат III, ‘early bronze’. Again there are two types. The one 
occurs east of the bend of the Halys and south of it, apart from a few sherds 
from Karaoğlan, and resembles, in the arrangement of the decoration, Anau III 
and Shahtepe wares. The other, the ‘ wavy-line’ ware called ‘ Cappadocian ’, 
von der Osten compares with pottery from the plain of Adana. The few painted 
sherds found with the -wheel-made monochrome ‘ Hittite’ pottery are 
regarded as imitations of Cilician wares. A second, new, polychrome ware is 
found in levels that immediately follow the dynasty at Boğazköy. It can be 
divided, on formal grounds though not by the circumstances of discovery, into 
an earlier, 'metope', style, and a later, ‘closed’, style. The bullae with 
* Hittite ’ hieroglyphs associated with the earlier phase prove some connexion 
with the southern coast, and the distribution, including Fraktin and Karahiiyiik 
near Elbistan combined with the absence of this pottery on sites west of the 
Halys, suggests to the author that it was brought from the Cilician plain; he 
claims similarity with pottery found there and in ће ‘Ата plain of northern 
Syria. Pottery of the kind found at Wan, Toprak Kaleh, and Malatya von der 
Osten would regard as a parallel development from a common source. The 
later phase, prominent at Gordion, von der Osten treats as characteristic of 
centres where petty dynasts, deriving from families of the earlier phase, 
established themselves perhaps as clients of the Phrygians. 

The article of Ivan Engnell, ‘ Pxsah-Massot and the Problems of 
** Patternism”’’, pp. 39-50, is the first part of an exposition arising from his 
interpretation of a set of ancient rituals. The author rejects the view that 
Passover was essentially a nomadic, and therefore Hebrew, festival, Unleavened 
Bread an urban, and therefore Canaanite, celebration. He considers them to 
be the southern and northern Canaanite variants of a spring festival, which 
were combined. The predominance of the Unleavened Bread festival led to 
some original features of the Passover being lost; in Jewish times the 
single celebration became the special religious feast of the home. The essay 
takes no account of the elaborate argument presented by N. H. Snaith, ‘ The 
Jewish New Year Festival: Its Origin and Development’. One suggestion in 
that book, that Passover is essentially apotropaic, can be combined with the 
essential characteristic of the Unleavened Bread ritual, the complete removal 
of all that is old, especially anything fermented. Professor Engnell might have 
used his view to support his own argument, though the difference of the two 
authors otherwise is marked. 
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Dr. Haldar, in his study of the wall painting found in the palace at Ma’er, 
pp. 51-65, concludes that the scene depicted may, represent a ritual connected , 
with the yearly re-enthronement of the king at the New Year. He rightly 
rejects the view that the ring-shaped object and the rod held by the goddess 
are only being touched by the king, and associates them with the me, symbols 
mentioned in texts. In the description of the stele of Ur-Nammu, p. 57, the 
paradoxical description as a ‘ring’ of what is obviously a cord wound into a 
ring with a suspended loop, adopted simply to suit the interpretation Haldar 
has rejected, might have been corrected by consulting any photograph. In the 
same relief, Haldar describes the tool held in the god’s left hand as a pick-axe, 
an almost unknown tool in ancient times anywhere in the East; it is quite 
clearly the adze form regularly used as a battle axe and often depicted in early 
reliefs. The discussion of the Creation Epic, IV, 14, p. 54, is prejudiced by 
the failure to observe that agu refers to the full moon (Clay, Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions, no. 45 i, 6), where it is eclipsed on the 15th. Elul, the last’ full 
moon prior to the autumn akitu. The translation of the inscription on the 
cylinder seal no. 301 in Delaporte, ‘Catalogue ...de la Bibliothèque 
Nationale ’, is erroneous. The ideogram SU.SI is to be read ubanu, not šābitu ; 
uban kitii taradu is parallel to uban даті tarasu ; amiri damigtt liqbs should 
not be translated ‘let Marduk proclaim a multitude of favours’, but ‘may 
(the god) my beholder (on beholding me) pronounce my favour (a favour for 
me)’. 

E. Wikander, ‘ Mithra en vieux perse ’, рр. 66-68, regards Meoopopacdns 
in Plutarch, Ad principem ineruditum, art. 3 not as a corruption of б uéyas 
"Qpopdlys, ahuramazdah baga vazraka, but as *mtthra-ahuramazdah, a com- 
bination possibly shown to have been in common use by two personal names, 
Mihr-hormuz in the Shahnameh and Mitrohrmazda on a Sassanian seal. Though 
the Old Persian texts (Artaxerxes II) employ the form Mithra, or sometimes 
Mitra, the Elamite form mišša must reflect a current pronunciation, perhaps 
in the cult, though like the combination of the two divine names it was never 
officially admitted. For the sound change Wikander compares Elamite 
da-u-Sa-um in the tablets from Persepolis published by Cameron, which seems 
to represent zaothra. 

In ‘ Xosrau Anöšurvän, les Hephtalites et les peuples turcs’, pp. 69—94, 
G. Widengren collects and classifies the sources which mention the conquests 
of the great king in the east, with particular reference to the acoeptance of the 
later views of Marquart by R. Ghirshman, ‘ Les Chionites-Hephtalites’. He 
divides the sources into five partially interrelated traditions and suggests that 
if the romantic story in Ibn Isfandiyàr's History of Tabaristàn has any basis 
at all, it may be connected with an attack on Persian territory by the Khaqan 
in or about A.D. 570, mentioned by Dinawari, Firdausi, and Tha‘alibi, ten 
years after the defeat of the Ephtalites. The list of lands in Tabari is regarded 
as an official list of conquests that may be accepted, apart from the uncertainty 
as to the text with regard to Dardistan and Kabulistan. The article ends with 
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а consideration of the northern frontier at the time of the Khazar raids and of 
the variant traditions concerning the peace between Chosroes І and the Khaqan, 
cemented by the marriage of the daughter of the Turk to the great king. 


SIDNEY Sarre. 


Srupr Ertorict IV: La Lineva Carruva. [By] Ехвсо CERULLI. pp. vi, 
561. Rome: Istituto per l'Oriente, 1951. L. 5,000. 


With this work Dr. Enrico Cerulli, at present Italian Ambassador in Teheran, 
adds yet another notable volume to his Ethiopian writings, a sphere in which 
he has for long been one of the principal and most versatile contributors. The 
previous volumes in this series of Studi Etiopici dealt with the language and 
history of Harar, the Sidamo language, Janjero, and some other Sidama 
languages. 

Our knowledge of the history and language of the Kaffa has until now been 
extremely fragmentary, but Cerulli’s present work will bring about a funda- 
mental change in this respect and make Kaffa one of the better known Cushitic 
languages. The book, on whose fine appearance the Istituto per l'Oriente and 
the Tipografia del Senato deserve to be complimented, is divided into four 
parts :— 

(1) Notes on the ethnic history of the Kaffa (pp. 1-21); 

(2) The Kaffa language (pp. 22-319), clearly the pièce de résistance of 

Cerulli’s work ; 1 

(3) Texts (рр. 320—388) ; 

(4) Vocabulary (pp. 389-522). 

This is followed by a brief summary of historical and linguistic conclusions 
(pp. 523-532) and an Italian-Kaffa index of the vocabulary (pp. 533-552). 
It is, perhaps, surprising to find that in so massive a work neither a map nor 
& general introduction is included. 

The linguistic material which forms the basis of the present work was 
collected by Cerulli in 1927-8 in the Kaffa region of South-West Ethiopia 
(west of the Omo river). The language appears to consist of four main dialectal 
groups: (1) Buta, in Central Kaffa, which has provided most of the data 
collected in this book; (2) Ü'anna, ın the western part of the Kaffa area; 
(3) Šaša, in South-Western Kaffa; (4) Met’o, again in the central part of 
the Kaffa territory. It is thus the central and western areas of this large region 
which have been most fully covered by the author’s investigations. 

The phonological and phonetic aspects of Kaffa are of particular interest. 
The most typical feature of Kaffa is palatalization which has profoundly 
affected the sound pattern—just as is the case in other Sidama languages and 
(hence ?) in Gurage and Amharic and, to a lesser extent, in Tigrifia and Tigre. 
The liquids J, n, r ‘interchange’ with great frequency, a phenomenon which 
is well known to us from Gurage where the distributional pattern was first 
recognized by Н. J. Polotsky (BSL, vol. 39 (1938), pp. 140-3). Kaffa does not 
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possess any of the ubiquitous Cushitic (and Semitic Ethiopian) labio-velars, 
but there are indications that it might have done so at an earlier stage. The 
book also provides в valuable outline of the phonological oppositions of all the 
consonant and vowel phonemes. 

Verb formation is fairly intricate and of great interest. There are three 


types of verbs :— 

(1) Second radical geminated in perf. and impf. ind., but simple in jussive, 

imp., inf, and negative indicative ; 

(2) second radical simple in all tenses and moods ; 

(3) second radical geminated in all tenses and moods. 

There also exist in Kaffa so-called long and short conjugations. These 
terms refer to the length of the afformatives, the long ones generally being 
reserved for the indicative. 

There is no special part dealing with syntax, but syntactical questions are 
generally discussed in conjunction with morphology. 

The texts consist of six pieces in prose, 20 songs, 860 phrases in the Buta 
dialect, 73 phrases in Ü'anna, 31 in Sada, and 32 in Me’’o. Without the author's 
useful translation it would have been very hard to understand these difficult 
texts; in fact, an interlinear rendering might have been helpful in the case of 
the six stories. A future field-worker might collect further texts in prose. The 
vocabulary is comprehensive and full of precious notes. It abounds in references 
to Cushitic and Semitic parallels. The author had already the advantage 
of being able to use M. Cohen’s Essa? comparatif sur le vocabulaire et la phonétique 
du Chamtto-Sémitique. 

It is impossible in these brief notes to convey an adequate impression 
either of the great interest which the Kaffa language is bound to have for 
linguists in general and éthioptsants in particular or of the competent and richly 
documented description which Signor Cerulli has given us. Some shifts of 
emphasis, and possibly rectification of detail, may well be required in future, 
but the material is now available and will allow students of Hamito-Semitio 


to learn as well as to examine afresh. 
EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 


1. ARaBIYA. [Ву] JOHANN Ебок. Untersuchungen zur arabischen Sprach- 
und Stilgeschichte. (Abhandlungen der süchsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historische Klasse, XLV, 1.) pp. 
148 ; bibliog. : indices. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1950. DM. 29.0. 

2. ÀNGIENT Wrsr-AnanraN. Ву Cmam RABIN. pp. xiv, 226; indices; 
bibliog. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 30s. 

9. SOUTH ARABIAN Porrry, I. Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt, edited, 
collated and corrected with an introductory preface. By В. B. 85575451. 
Calligraphy by Ali Hasan Ibrahim and Abd al-Munim Abd al-Latif Awad. 
рр. xiv, 87, апа ١84. London: Taylor's Foreign Press, 1951. 35s. 
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Since it is an article of faith asserted, explained, and illustrated in all 
comprehensive treatises on. Islamic dogmatics that the Quran is inimitable in 
language, style, and thought,! it might be supposed that the question What 
is Classical Arabic ? could have but one answer; and because the author of 
the Quran belonged to the tribe of Quraysh that tribe must have spoken the 
pure Arabic that provided the standard by which all future speech and writing 
were to be measured. However, voices have been raised against both claims 
by Muslims themselves, and in recent years Arabists have applied their minds 
to unravelling the tangled skein of Arab dialects, provincialisms in Arabic 
poetry, and the special claims of particular tribes and specific areas to be the 
finest exponents of the classical language. 

Fasaha, correct speech and writing, according to tradition, ought to be 
found in the Quran and in the utterances of the prophet. But the Quran itself 
originally existed in a fluid form with seven different systems of reading which 
contained not only different forms and different spelling of words, but also 
different words ; furthermore many of the best philologists refused to recognize 
the language of the canonical hadith as fasdha. 

Obviously until the text of the Quran had been established, so that inter 
alia every case-ending was clearly marked and the rules for the use of hamza 
(which cause trouble to the present day) had been fixed, there could be no 
certainty about the precise form of words. Uncertainty was not confined to 
the ignorant and illiterate, but was shared by the tribesmen who claimed that 
their tribe and their tribe alone possessed the true tradition. 1 

Where, then, was the true fount of classical Arabic to be sought? In 
widely different ways the first two writers named above have set themselves 
to discuss this problem. Professor Fiick’s canvas is much larger, because he 
has traced the historical development of Arabic from its first appearance 
down to the present дау; while Dr. Rabin’s purpose is to collect and discuas 
what is known of the ancient pre-literary dialects. Thus the two books are 
complementary, though the ground they cover is often widely different. 

Though it is possible to hold that ‘ classical Arabic ' is an idea rather than 
an entity it is also possible to go too far in denying a strong, though not clear- 
cut, literary tradition. In the past Arabists have erred in claiming that the 
original Quran was innocent of case-endings. Had they considered the passages 
which Professor Ейск quotes, e.g. innamā yakhsha@ Uaha min ibàdsw ‘ulama’ u 
* only God do the well informed of His servants fear ' they could not have been 
во rash. Without inflexion this sentence would naturally suggest the converse 
—a blasphemous assertion. 

The origin of classical Arabic is as obscure as is the original home of the 
Bemites, and the hypotheses which have been advanced in favour of one 
particular area or confederation of tribes are probably destined to remain for 
ever unproven. Still, it is now widely held that pre-Islamic poetry which lies 


1 Cf. Shahrastini’s Nihaya, p. 451. 
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behind what is regarded as classical Arabic is based on the dialect of Najd. 
This language, diffused by the poets at their public disputations and employed 
by orators at the fairs and public gatherings, was generally adopted, and made 
аз few or as many concessions to local usage as the speaker’s skill determined. 
It cannot have differed basically from the language of the Arabs generally, 
otherwise the Quran would not have been intelligible to Muhammad’s hearers 
to whom it was introduced as a divine revelation in plain Arabic; and when we 
remember that much of it must have been addressed to Meccans and Medinans 
and also to tribesmen who had come from distant areas to the fairs, it seems to 
follow that it was in an idiom with which all were more or less familiar. The 
early suras are in the style of the kahins—not of the poets: the latest suras 
are the earliest examples of Arabic prose in existence. Dr. Rabin claims that 
‘when West-Arabians began to produce a literature they did so not in their 
own language but in classical Arabic’. This is true if we substitute ‘ dialect’ 
for ‘language’. The language was essentially one, while dialects were many. 
Almost any European language in the Middle Ages before the advent of public 
education would provide а parallel situation where local usage and personal 
limitations produced grotesque forms and Doric monstrosities. The easy 
unselfconscious style of Ibn Ishaq, the earliest prose writer of importance, 
would convince anyone that the Arabic we know as classical had established 
itself firmly before the grammarians laid down the rules for posterity and 
clapped Arabic into a strait waistcoat. Before his day the Bedouin had 
overflowed everywhere and a common Bedouin language was coming into 
being in the permanent camps at Basra, Kufa, Fustat, and elsewhere. Arabic 
was being assailed from within by conflicting dialects striving for the mastery, 
and from without by the native populations of the provinces who above all 
things desired the simplification of the language. 

Already in the second half of the first century, if we may believe what is 
said of the grammarian al-Du’ali, steps were being taken to counteract these 
assaults on the supposed purity of Arabic language. In the next generation 
Khalil b. Ahmad (100-160 or 170) was the author of lexical and metrical 
studies which have never been superseded." When all competitors claimed 
to be in the right where was the true Arabic to be found ? Almost every early 
philologist seems to have believed that fasáha was the possession of the one 
particular tribe he favoured despite the fact that other scholars had pointed 
to their use of dialect. Finally it was asserted that the language of the prophet, 
the dialect of Quraysh, was the literary language of the Arabs, while with this 
proposition went the rider that no Arab townsman could be accepted as an 
authority in grammatical or lexical matters! Yet it was not the dialect of 
Quraysh which determined the form of classical Arabic, but the language of the 
pre-Islamic poets, supplemented by the data provided by the tribal ‘ inform- 
ants ’ who were at the disposal of the early grammarians. It was their efforts 

1 F. Krenkow, ' The Beginnings of Arabio Lexicography, JRAS Centenary Supplement, 
1924, р. 257 ff. 
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in collecting and harmonizing the traditions of the tribal ruwãt and bringing 
them into relation with the Quran which made а standard of literary Arabic 
possible. 

Fiick shows with abundant illustrations how the contest between the 
unfettered style of the Umayyad poets and the awakened spirit of grammatical 
exactness developed. Some critics went so far as to alter the text of the Quran 
itself. The Persian Sibawayh (d.c. 180) produced the grammar which, despite 
its faults and deficiencies, has never ceased to exercise a dominating influence 
on Arabic grammar. He appealed always to Bedouin usage with a strong 
bias in favour of the dialect of the Hijaz. The advent of the Abbasids influenced 
Arabic style profoundly. The Bedouin way of life was alien to the citizens of 
the new empire and the widening horizon of thought, and the vast growth of 
knowledge inevitably demanded a new style of writing which affected not only 
the poets but also the great prose writers of this era and gave rise to an easy 
flowing style which was adopted everywhere. But still the battle over fasaha 
waxed hot in Basra, Kufa, Baghdad, and Medina; its course is admirably 
described and illustrated by Fiick. 

Meanwhile the gulf between classical and current Arabic was widening so 
that in syntax and vocabulary it drew further and further apart from the 
ancient models. Ейск notes that early Christian writings in Arabic show 
how what he calls ‘middle-Arabic’ goes back to the second century. This 
chapter is of great interest and importance. To do justice to Fiick’s studies of 
every significant epoch in Arabic literary history down to the present day 
would far transgress the limits of a review and it must suffice to say that his 
book will long remain an indispensable introduction to the literary and philo- 
logical background of those epochs. 

I venture to append a few remarks on his rendering (р. 90) of Yàqüt's 
Irshad V, 26: 


What have we endured from Arabists 

And from the analogical system that they have invented ! 1 

If I recite a brand-new poem with a verse 

Contrary to their analogy or measure ? 

They say Your construction is wrong; this is not an accusative ? 

And that is а genitive, and this is not in the nominative. 

They bandy lies between ‘Abdullah and Zayd, the fools ! 4 

What a difference there is between people who have cunningly devised their 
system of speech 5 

And those who inflect their words by nature ! 


1 A word is missing in the Arabic text and the line does not scan. 

2 dhara'ü means ' they measured ’ not unterlassen. 

5 The order of the words قد‎ incorrectly copied and the lines does not scan. 

* For kharasü see Rabin p. 70. Fuck hag ‘ sie trennen ? ° with a query. Min humugin 
means ‘ fools that they are’ not aus Unverstand. 

5 manjig. 
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The study of Arabic dialects is beset by difficulties which might well daunt 
a modern scholar, and one cannot but admire Dr. Rabin’s bold attack on them. 
The wide tracts that the nomads covered in their search for pasture make it 
impossible to maxk out & geographical area of dialect with any precision; the 
well-grounded suspicion that dialectic usages in the poets have been ironed 
out by the grammarians, and the absence of even a single sentence in dialect 
make the investigator’s task cruelly difficult. Nevertheless, using the informa- 
tion available about the various dialects collected by Noldeke, Kampffmeyer, 
Kofler and others, supplemented by his own reading, Dr. Rabin has added to 
our knowledge of the language of Arabia, and by geographical analysis illus- 
trated by maps he has plotted a course which may well lead to important 
discoveries in the domain of grammar ‘and lexicography. 

Dr. Rabin rightly draws attention to the fact that the phrase ‘ the language 
(or dialect) of the people of the Hijaz ' is a blanket term which hides differences 
between the dialects of Mecca and Medina and the neighbouring tribes; and 
after quoting various authorities he comes to the conclusion that Hijaz meant 
the northern Hijaz. The earliest authority in the matter that I know of is 
Ibn Isháq (d. 150) who in relating the story of the intended sacrifice of Abdullah 
the prophet’s father says! that the Quraysh told ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib to go to 
the: Hijaz to consult a woman there who had a familiar spirit. Accordingly 
they set out for Medina and ultimately found herin Khaybar. The importance 
of this early legend is that it shows beyond all doubt that the Meccans were 
not Hijazis and that they lived outside the Hijaz. This seems to me to explain 
Abi Zayd’s distinction between the ‘people of Hijaz, Hudhayl, and the 
Meccans and Medinans’. The Meccans were not in the Hijaz at all, and the 
dialect of Medina was urban. Though it is certain that the author is aware 
of the important distinction between Mecca and the Hijaz, he does not always 
observe it, as for instance when he claims that the Quraysh championed the 
speech of Hijaz. As his subject is the dialects of western Arabia in the 6th 
and 7th centuries A.D., it is not permissible to use the term Hijaz with its 
medieval and modern connotation. 

Another ancient source of first-rate authority which should have been 
consulted is the Risdla of al-Shafi'l. The Cairo edition 1358/1940 meticulously 
follows the text which al-Shàfi'i dictated to his pupil al-Rabi‘ retaining and 
reproducing the constructions and forms which earlier editors of the Rrsdla 
arbitrarily altered. The learned editor, Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, has 
compiled an index of al-Shafi''s unusual forms and idioms, fifty-four in all. 
Had this been consulted there would be no need to write (p. 158) ‘in the 
Hijazi dialect the prefix vowel їз said to have been lengthened’. It was: 
cf. articles 95, 569, 574, 662, 1275/, and 1333, talafiqu, mütafiqa, mütagil Чајот 
for tattafiqu, muttafiqa, etc. A study of this book would have widened and 
enriched Dr. Rabin's book. The same authority could be cited for the form 


1 Sira, p. 98. 
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abū in the genitive case (see art. 295). This, if my memory serves me well, is 
supported by the earliest known Umayyad inscription found some 20 miles 
east of Ta’if which dates from a.m. 58. In both these early ‘ Hijazi’ authorities 
abi fuldn is treated as an entity and therefore pater is indeclinable. Is this the 
‘explanation of the Nabataean forms with -й in the genitive, e.g. Manwtw and 
Ma'addw in oblique cases on the inscription of al-Namara ? 

If the suggestion that the hypocristic -o used with names in modern Syrian 
colloquial has anything to do with the Syriac endings -ón and -in is accepted 
it can hardly apply to ‘Abdu (А640) which must surely stand for *Abduhu and 
not ‘Abdullah as Dr. Rabin (р. 29) asserts. Arabic Ishdg cannot have come 
from Hebrew Yishaq (p. 83) but from Syriac و1576‎ which, unlike the Hebrew, 
has the same consonants. . 

On p. 199 something seems to have gone wrong: the passage is based on 
a misunderstanding of what Kofler wrote ®: actually there were three phonetic 
changes in the dialect of Tayyi’ : 

1. ayi > à > а takhshayin(na) takhshan(na). 

2. iya > i > i yarmiyan(na) yarmin(na). 

3. aya > & а yakhshayan(na) yakhshan(na). 

The second case may be due as K. said to the dropping of the y of the verbs 
tertiae y. The example he quoted was the line of Hurayth b. ‘Annab : 

idha gala qatni qultu billahi halfatan 

latughninna ‘anni dha inà'ika ajma‘a. Е 
By rendering this ‘ thou art sufficient ', connecting it with tardayinna, a feminine 
singular, and postulating a feminine tughnayinna from which he would construct 
tughnanna Dr. Rabin makes hay of the evidence.’ 

To select more points for criticism would suggest that the writer had not 
produced a useful study of an exceedingly intricate subject. He has. Closer 
acquaintance with old Arabic authors and old Arabic MSS. would undoubtedly 
enhance the value of his book. А 

The title of Dr. Serjeant’s book, South Arabian Poetry I, is significant. 
It is not a completed study ; the author promises a second volume which will 
embody the explanation of the poems that was provided him by his informants. 
One must agree with Dr. Serjeant when he says that this poetry is ' barely 
intelligible without the commentary necessary to indicate the allusions to 
incidents and manners'. Obviously а reviewer who lacks this information 
about a comparatively unknown field of Arabic is at а serious disadvantage. 
Still, а few observations may be made on what Dr. Serjeant has written. 

The chapter on the Hadrami poem and on the songs and musical instru- 
ments, and the place of music in the social and economic life of the country 
are most interesting and informative. Sometimes, however, the information 


1 In the O.T. the form with sin occurs 4 times; with sadé about 100 times. 

* ‹ Resto altarab. Dialekte', WZK M., 48 (1941); p. 77. 

з The subject is dealt with at length in a thesis by Sayyid Bakr not yet available in the 
library of this School. 
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is conveyed in such a way as to imply that a particular custom or practice is 
peculiar to Southern Arabia, as for instance the gross impropriety of mentioning 
the women of another man's household by name (p. 43); the turban dance 
(p. 19); апа the ancient rain-making ceremony (p. 31) about which one would 
like to know much more. These are customs which prevail over large areas in 
the east. 

The notes on metre and scansion are helpful so far as they go, but until the 
second volume appears the would-be reader's task is formidable in the extreme. 
т is written Dj in the fashion of some continental scholars, and the symbols 
of the metrical schemes are written from right to left. References sometimes 
lack precision: the translation given on p. 39 is taken from a poem of 77 lines 
beginning at line 54, and the reader needs a note to tell him why the place name 
Zabra is introduced. 

Dr. Serjeant has collected much new and valuable information about the 
language of the Hadramaut, and one hopes that a translation with full notes 
and a glossary will soon appear to make this collection readily assimilable. 


A. GUILLAUME. 


LE BAPTISTÈRE DE бахт Lovis. Ву D. 8. Rice. рр. 31, 26 figs., 40 pls. 
Paris: Les Editions du Chéne, 1951. 

In 1948, in а lecture which was one of the highlights of the Section on 
Islamic art and archwology of the last Congress of Orientalists in Paris, 
Dr. D. 8. Rice announced the publication of & monograph from his pen on 
this well-known and often reproduced masterpiece of Saracenic art. 

À year later he discussed one of the numerous problems presented by the 
basim, viz. that of three different heraldic shields (two of which he was the 
first to spot) and their bearing on the date of the object. Having settled that 
question as closely as heraldry permits, namely that the extreme dates of the 
basin are A.D. 1290-1310, he was free to publish his study of the object as a 
whole, without encumbering it with a long technical antiquarian disquisition 
which perhaps would have made the book difficult to digest for the reader to 
whom it will appeal most—the connoisseur of Muslim art. 

After a short history of the ‘ Baptistére’ in the various royal collections 
of France before it finally found its place in the Louvre, based on an astonishing 
&cquaintance with old French historical literature,? the author explains the 


1 Actes du X X Ie Congràs International des Orientalistes, Paris, 1949, p. 325 f. 

з ' The Blazons of the Baptistére de St. Louis’ (in BSOAS., 1950, vol. xiii, pp. 367-380, 
рів. 5-12). 

з Dr. Rice rightly refrains from giving a bibliography of 19th and 20th century studies of the 
* Baptastére', since he can refer to two lista compiled by Wiet, Objets en cuivre, p. 177 f., and 
Répertoire chronologique, vol. xi, p. 241 £, no. 4365. Wiet’s exhaustive bibliographies never 
leave out anything worth mentioning, but since some artacles not dealing with ingoriptions were 
outaide his scope, and others were published after the completion of vol. xi, I should like to 
quote a few, the following particularly : Didron, ‘ Le Nimbe’ (in Revue Générale de Г Architecture 
ei des Travaux Publics, vol. i, ool. 728) which proves that as late as 1840 the appellative 
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&rrangement of the scenes shown on the basin, and then passes to a detailed 
description of each of them, at each step illustrating his point with his own 
drawings. А particularly welcome chapter is that on the technique (p. 12). 
On p. 13 he gives a detailed analysis of the clothes of various groups and— 
again for the first time— points out the essential difference between the 
Mamluk amirs and their servants. He calls attention to the similarity of the 
servants and two of the four hunting horsemen (p. 22), but the present reviewer 
would like to go one step further and stress the fact that not only in point of 
dress, hats, and hair-arrangement, down to such details as having their ears 
covered, are two of the horsemen (figs. 15, 16) turned out exactly like the 
servants, but even their features are quite different from the others. The 
simplest way to explain this obvious difficulty would be to assume that the 
division is not one of class, but of origin, that the amirs are the new Mamluk 
rulers, whereas the servants are local people, and the horsemen dressed like 
them are the last descendants of the pre-Mamluk aristocracy. This is fully borne 
out by their clothes. The garment most characteristic of the servants and of 
the two horsemen just mentioned, is the cape, never worn by Mamluks, but 
very well known from coins of Urtuqids, Zengids, and Ayyubids. Further- 
more, the striking difference in dress is underlined also by their physical 
appearance, all servants and the two horsemen having the same non-Mongol 
features. 

The author wisely refrains from committing himself on the question of 
origin. The fauna of the ‘ Baptistére’ does not help. If on the one hand the 
presence of a crocodile among the animals depicted might be taken as an 
indication of an Egyptian workshop, the presence of bears would point with 
equal force in the direction of Syria. What is more important, the constant 
movement of the high officials from one end of the Mamluk realm to the other, 
and the concomitant movement of their retinue, which included artisans of 
all kinds, effectively prevented the formation of an art of a high order which 
could be considered typical of any of the provinces. 

On pp. 22 and 23 the author gives a most valuable analysis of the drawing 
on the inside bottom of the basin. Since fish and other aquatic animals— 
although never in the same profusion—appear often enough on other Mamluk 
metal-vessels, we have a vantage-point for a comparison with and a closer 


* Baptistére de St. Louis’ was not acoepted yet, although (as Dr. Rice shows on-p. 9) it was 
used already in 1791, Edouard Lièvre, Les Collections célèbres d'oeuvres d'art, t. 1, рів. 47, 48, 
until Dr. Rice’s book by far the best reproduction of the ‘ Baptistére' ; E. Kuhnel, ‘ Ibn ez-Zein ° 
(in Thieme-Becker's Allgem. Lexikon d. bild. Kunstler, s.v., vol. 18, p. 454) the only article 
devoted to the maker of the ‘ Baptistére’; and two paragraphs noteworthy because of the 
belief of their authors that the ‘ Baptistdre’ is of Syrian omgin, viz. Dimand, ‘ Metalwork’ (in 
Ars Islamica, 1941, vol. vii, p. 210); Aga-Oglu, ‘ About a type of Islamic inconse burner’ 
(m Art Bulletin, 1945, vol. xxvu, р. 36, п. 68). 

1 Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental coins in the British Museum, vol. in, pl. уш, no. 398, 
pl. x, no. 53b; Lavoir, Catalogue des monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, +. in, 
pl vi, nos. 621, 678; I. Ghalib Edhem, Catalogue des monnaies turcomanes, pl. vii, nos. 191, 
192, 194, 
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classification of other Saracenie objecte. It is difficult to foresee how much 
Dr. Rice's excellent drawings and photographs will add to our knowledge of 
what is called in German Realta, but there can be no doubt that they will put 
their study on an entirely new level. I should like to give here three examples 
only. Dr. Rice has fully discussed the ceremonial pen-box, marked on the 
* Baptistóre ' dawát, for easier identification. The curious point is that without 
exception on Muslim works of art only objects which are not easily recognizable 
are so marked, e.g. the drum (because being depicted as a circle, it could be 
mistaken for a good many things) or the food-platter on the ' Baptistére ' 
itself (because it is shown without its characteristic foot). But the pen-box 
was usually carried covered with a kerchief of costly material (mandil sharb) ? 
whereas here it is shown without the kerchief, moreover, the very clearly 
drawn metal bands leave no doubt that the object is à box, and since the only 
ceremonial box was a pen-box, it was impossible to mistake its identity. 

On a good many objects decorated with human figures at present dated 
13th or perhaps even early 14th century, the court attendants stand in a 
curious attitude, with the knee of one leg bent. There is no trace of it here, 
Was this attitude already out of fashion? Since the ‘ Baptistére' is very 
closely dated, this posture would provide us with a narrow-margined terminus 
ad quem. 

On the ‘ Baptistére' the Mamluk attendants bring the main person a 
number of offerings, such as a goose, another bird, a little gazelle, etc. They 
seem to appear in a certain order, and are held by the same kind of court 
officials. The sequence is known not merely from bronzes with hunting 
scenes, but from Mamluk miniatures as well (e.g. the frontispiece of the Oxford 
Hariri). Why is the falconer—invariably, as far as I can recollect—one of the 
company ? Whose offerings are these animals and what is their meaning ? 
There is perhaps somewhere, in a chronicle or a Mamluk manual, a passage 
overlooked by all of us, which offers some clue to this, but no text, no matter 
how clear, can be as unambiguous as pictorial evidence, properly presented. 

If we had only a few more monographs like this one, the answers to this, 
and numerous other, more important, queries which to-day cannot even be 
formulated would be easy. Thumbing through this slender volume one has 
the feeling that this is the beginning of a new chapter in the study of Muslim 
minor art. 5 

But there is one point on which it is impossible to agree with the author, 
and this is his identification of one of the figures (Pl. X, second from right) 
with Amir Salar. If I understand him rightly he does it on two grounds 


1 Of course there may be a different reason for it. Among what some Arabic epigraphista call 
inscriptions banales there is a olass which begins with the word and, thus introducing the object 
itself as speaking to rte owner or viewer. Although this type of inscription abounds mainly in 
North Africa and Spain—one thinks first of the famous verses in the Alhambra—many examples 
from the Near and Middle East are known as well. It is quite possible that Muhammad b. az-Zain 
had a platter in mind which was decorated with such an inscription. 

з Qalqashandi, Subb, iu, pp. 472, ll. 16-19. Я 
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(p. 16 f.): (a) because the person in question wears on his leggings the well- 
. known heraldic shield of Salar, and (b) because the description of Salar, as 
`+ given by Mamluk chroniclers, fits the above-mentioned figure. Neither 
argument is convincing. In all countries and at alt times servants and other 
members of the retinue of a knight or a sovereign wear the coats-of-arms or 
badges or crests of their masters. Furthermore, the man in question appears 
аз`опе of many camp-followers, not on a throne, or in a central position. 

We are in an even worse position with regard to the second argument. 
All we know about Salar is that he was a Mongol or a Tartar, of stocky stature, 
, and wearing a short beard. Although on Pl. X the mace-bearer identified by 

Dr. Rice as Salar appears to be a shade shorter than his neighbours, the same 
man—and the likeness in physical appearance and dress is unmistakable—is 
shown also on Pl. XXXVII and there he is as tall as his neighbours. Here his 
leggings and his quiver are decorated with designs very different from Salar’s 
coat-of-arms. The features of the man identified as Salür are anything but 
Mongol, and, worst of all, his beard is by far the densest and longest of all 
those appearing on the ' Baptistére ’. 

The.connexion of Salar with the amir for whom the ‘ Baptistére ’ was made 
should be weighed on the basis of his blazon, seen on the leggings of two junior 
men, and on the basis of the tamgha-like heraldic emblem (fig. 26c) which 
belongs to the same class as the emblem of Salar’s brother, but it should not 
` be pressed any further. 

A word of appreciation is due to the authorities of the Louvre Müseum. 
By their initiative in furthering this monograph they have put every student 
of Muslim art under deep obligation. Can we hope that they will continue this 
pioneering work and will encourage the publication of other masterpieces of 
their Near Eastern collection ? 

1. А. MAYER. 


‚ A GRAMMAR OF FORMAL WRITTEN JAPANESE. Ву W.P. LEHMANN and LLOYD 
Faust. Supplement: Kokuji. By В. P. ALEXANDER. Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, Volume V. pp. x, 153, (supplement) 31. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. [n.pr.] 

‘This grammar is a description of FWS,’ says the introduction (FWS is 

' for ‘formal written style’). ‘Before the occupation FWS was used in 

technical works, many dictionaries and encyclopedias, essays, some news- 
paper editorials and magazine articles, government documents such as Imperial 
rescripts, and notices of all kinds.’ In the preface, however, we are told that 
the work ‘is based on a large number of official Japanese documents and 
communications; consequently, that use of this style is stressed rather than 
its use for scientific or artistic materials’. The examples seem almost all to 
come from documents belonging to the way period. The scope of the grammar 
is in fact similar to that of many others produced in the U.8.A., and this 
country for training people to read the ‘ officialese’ of the then enemy; 
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it may be а little more detailed than most and goes а little beyond them by 
including a chapter on the ‘ Epistolary Style ’. 

The question which obtrudes itself is how far the grammar is valid except 
for ‘ officialese’ written between, say, 1930 and 1945. After all, there are 
never likely to be many students with a desire to read Japanese official docu- 
ments of the period during and immediately before the war, but not to study 
the Classical Literary Style as a whole. It could be wished that some attempt 
had been made to discover whether all non-official uses of what is broadly the 
same style are covered, and for how far back in time the treatment is adequate 
for the various uses of this style. Even if а much wider range of language than 
I have suggested is ‘ formally ’ covered, as it doubtless is, a student interested 
primarily in, say, literary or scientific uses of the style is not very well served 
by being given examples which almost all have a governmental and some a 
military or commercial bias. 

As a grammar of recent but pre-occupation ' officialese ’ this is a moderately 
competent piece of work. The writing is generally clear, and the terminology 
has been chosen with care from familiar sources. The treatment of particles 
is especially full. There are some useful observations on detailed peculiarities 
of the official style. On the other hand, there are few, if any, new insights into 
the working of Japanese ; one feels that the authors are leaning heavily all the 
time on the existing grammars in English, with all their deficiencies. 

The least satisfactory section seems to be 5.8 A on the ‘ Literal Use of the · 
Passive ’ (i.e. not for expressing potentiality or respect). There is a groping 
towards a distinction between the direct use of the passive (possible only, 
as in English, with transitive verbs) and the indirect use (with intransitives 
also), but the distinction is not firmly drawn. One suspects an accidental 
omission near the top of page 61, since ‘ this use ’ in line 4 has no clear referent ; 
but, even so, supplying the omission could hardly redeem the treatment. It is 
true of the direct use that this was traditionally limited to passives with an 
animate subject, but is now common, almost certainly through the influence ٠ 
of English, with an inanimate subject also; and that—with certain verbs at 
least—this latter usage is felt by some persons to be unidiomatic. But it is 
not useful to have these facts reduced to the statement, about the direct use 
in general, that ‘it is a mark of bad style to use such passives often in 
Japanese’. The further assertion that, ‘unlike the English passive, the 
Japanese passive must always have the agent mentioned and implies 
unpleasantness for the subject’ is doubly untrue. It so happens that a sentence 
analysed in a later section (8.1 О), with its passive hoseraretaru (‘was 
appointed’, a direct use), neatly contradicts both parts of the assertion: 
. . . sengetu sidan siretkan ns hoseraretaru rikugun вубзуб Tanaka Ziré wa... 
—...Major General Jiro Tanaka, who last month was appointed divisional 
commander,... Actually, the agent does not have to be mentioned in either 
use; and it is only in the indirect use that there ‘is an implication of ' un- 
pleasantness ’ for the subject, and this is too strong a word in some instances— 
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particularly with the passive of verbs meaning ‘ command ’—where no more 
may be implied than some degree of constraint. 

A serious omission is any general treatment of ‘ respect language’. State- 
ments are made ad hoc in various places about ‘ polite’ or ‘ honorific’ words 
and meanings, but these key terms are not defined. Sometimes the writers’ 
intention escapes me, e.g.: ‘Met is more polite than nin for referring to 
people’ (3.7 D)—more polite to the people referred to, or to the reader ? 
(Ав I understand the matter, mei is more formal, but the distinction has only 
an indirect connexion, if any, with politeness.) 5 

Minor points: ' Ko/ka like the tu of hitotu, hutatu, etc., may be used for 
any noun; ...' (3.7 D). This surely applies only to ko; though written with 
the same character, ka does not occur alone, but only in 76060, kasyo, ete. 
(Actually, the statement is incautious : neither ko nor tu is normally used for 
persons or animals or for various other 'nouns'.) 'In expressions like 
‘five or six days’ the adjunct nett must always be used, go roku nite’ (3.7 E). 
This might mislead, as tuka mutka is also possible (though not, of course *itu 
mutka). Near the end of 3.7 E, zytiyokka, mzyū yokka, should appear also 
under ‘Number of Days’. In 4.4 A is it not misleading to give kau- as the 
type for the 8th sub-class of verbs? Pronunciation of this particular verb, 
because of its shortness, probably fluctuates in FWS between kō and the 
colloquial kau, but the normal pronunciation for the sub-class is, in FWS, surely 
with 0, not aw. ‘Ai Ff is prefixed to verbs when both parties are mutually 
interested but adds little other than a slight honorific meaning.’ (9.3 E.) 
Whatever the latter part of this sentence may mean (who is honoured 2), it 
seems practically certain that the qualification is not justified. 

Misprints noted (or, rather, typing slips, for the book is offset printed from 
veri-type): p. 82/1.3 ‘in’ for ‘is’; p. 91 (under koto) ‘on’ for ‘or’; and 
omission of the overlining on long-vowel letters at p. 89/1. 3 of 3rd paragraph 
under gotoss; .م‎ 91/1. 1 under mado; р. ПіЛ. 21; p. 121/4. 29 and 36. 
I am surprised that experience of preparing material for teaching, such as I 
suppose the authors to have had, has not convinced them of the advantage 
of using double letters instead of overlining. 

The preface to the work closes with the hope 'that it may contribute to 
&n appreciation of an artistic though difficult form of the language, und help 
it to survive in an unsympathetic century’. Granted that aesthetically pleasing 
effects have been achieved even in modern times with the decaying remnants 
of the Classical Literary Style, it seems to me that it has long outlived its 
usefulness, and I cannot regret its general abandonment since the occupation. 
The authors say in their section 8.1: ‘The sentence patterns and word order 
of FWS are essentially that of colloquial Japanese. Often it seems that the 
writer composed his sentence in colloquial Japanese and then put it into 
FWS.’ Why burden the mind with a complicated apparatus of grammar for 
that purpose when it might be using and improving the resources of a 
particularly rich living tongue ? 
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The supplement оп Aokbuji (which uses ‘Hepburn’ romanization, not 
kunretsiki like the grammar) has no very close relationship to the rest of the 
volume. After а short discussion, 248 characters are listed ' which are 
generally regarded in Japan as kokujt, although some may not strictly fall 
within that category’. The composition of each is commented on, but we 
are not told when the character originated. Characters created ‘ merely for 
amusement’ are stated to have been excluded. Quite a few of the characters 


given are not in Ueda’s dictionary. 
F. J. DANIELS. 


Toe Funa Kinepom OF SENNAR, WITH A GEOGRAPEICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
Mms Nur Recron. Ву О. G. 8. CRAWFORD. рр. xvii, 359; 38 plates 
and 25 text figures. Gloucester : John Bellows, 1951. £2 15s. 


The Blue Nile region in the Sudan was the seat of the Fung kingdom 
which came into existence about д.р. 1504 on the ruins of the ancient Christian 
kingdom of Nubia. This had succeeded the kingdom of Meroe which declined 
during the Roman empire, and was destroyed in the 4th century. Though 
Christian Nubia had become much Africanized by the time it fell early in the 
l4th century as the result of pressure from the Arabs, it had a strong Meroitic 
cultural heritage, some of which passed into the new kingdom of Sennar. 
The southern part of Christian Nubia, known as Alwa, with its capital at Soba, 
survived however till the domination of the Fungs, and Amara Dunkas, the 
first Fung king (1504) made Soba, twelve miles above Khartoum, his head- 
quarters, though Sennar, not far away and lying on the trade routes from 
Cairo to Abyssinia and from the Red Sea to Central Africa, soon became the 
capital. The origin of Amara and his troops is one of the historical problems 
of the eastern Sudan; it has been claimed, with a fair show of reason, first 
that he was a Shilluk, then that he came from the west (Bornu), and now that 
he came from the north-east (Eritrea). 

Dr. Crawford's book may be divided into four parts: (1) the geography of 
the Meroitic period, based mainly on the lists of names given by Pliny and 
Ptolemy, and including the inscriptions of Aizanas, king of Aksum (Chap. I, 
pp. 1-20); (2) the Christian kingdom of Nubia (chap. ii, pp. 21-9); (3) the 
topography of the Fung region from Dongola to Fazughli, and the origin of the 
Fungs (chaps. iii—xi, pp. 30-162) ; (4) a documented history of the Fung kingdom 
from its foundation to its collapse in 1821 (chaps. xii-xxxiii, pp. 163-286). 
The remaining pages (287—359) contain among other matter itineraries and 
descriptive passages from travellers, including Reubeni (1522), Poncet and 
Brevedent (1698), Krump (1701), and Bruce (1772) ; lists of the rulers of the 
Fung, Gerri, Abdullab, Fazughli, and Keili; as well as a note on authorities 
and a bibliography. The material relating to Reubeni, to whom chapter ix 
also is devoted, and Krump (chap. xxi) is of special interest, the first in that 
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he actually saw Amara Dunkas, and the second because he is not easily met 
with and has preserved some important information. 

Much of the book is straightforward, if not easy reading. Some parta of it 
might not seem strictly relevant to the main theme, but they contain many 
facts of interest, which would be of greater use if they could be found when 
wanted, for the book has no index. Reduced to its essentials, Dr. Crawford’s 
argument is developed from the assumption that the people whom the 
Portuguese called Funchos, ie. Fungs, were the same as the Balaw of the 
Abyssinian chronicles. Amara Dunkas thus becomes a Balaw, that is, a Fung. 
The Balaw occur in Abyssinian records as inhabitants of northern Ethiopia, 
scattered in various places. We read e.g. of the Balaw of Čangā (apparently 
in the western lowlands; Basset, Études, p. 48), the Balaw of Asib and of 
Gallabat (Ann. Iyasu II etc., 119, 120). They also occur several times in the 
16th century Futuh al habashah as a Moslem people of Tigre. Their ubiquity 
suggests a parallel with the El-Maya of the Abyssinian records and the Futuh 
who appear, often as units of archers, in the Danakil (sing. Dankah) country, 
Waj, Dawaro, the Samen region, and Ebnat. Cerulli regarded them as 
‘nomads’, but in fact we know no more about them than we do about the 
Balaw. It would perhaps seem obvious to connect the name Balaw with that 
of the Bellu, the traditional pre-Beja inhabitants of the Beni Amer country, 
whose descendants were forced into the lowlands and lived in Arkiko and 
Massawa ; they appear to be the Belou of Munzinger and Bellaw of Parkyns, 
who were noted as soldiers. It is not difficult to believe that this name was 
taken on by ‘non-tribal’ groups of mixed descent who could claim to be 
Arabs or whatever suited them in any situation. The weak spot of the argument 
is the identification of Balaw with Fung, which so far as one can see (and 
Dr. Crawford gives no reason to believe otherwise) is due entirely to the 
Portuguese, the statement of Almeida about the ‘Moors whom we call 
Funchos and the Abyssinians Bellous' being uncorroborated by Abyssinian 
records. (I write this subject to correction: I have not myself come across any 
confirmation.) The Portuguese used the word ‘ Moor’ of Arabs and Moslems 
of all sorts, but not of Abyssinians or non-Moslem Hamites. We have here in 
fact a single term used (1) to describe a pre-Hamitic or Hamitic people the 
Bellu ; (2) of the Arabs, by the Hadendoa ; and (3) in the Abyssinian records, 
of the widespread Balaw, who may have contributed to the formation of the 
Fung kingdom. But no plausible derivation has yet been suggested for the 
name Fung except the Shilluk word (o)bwonyo ‘ stranger’ (Gule, bunj), and we 
are thus forced back to a Shilluk connexion. The existence of a Fung people in 
Eritrea is somewhat doubtful. The traditions recorded by Rossini do not seem 
to go further back than Asgede (c. 1500), and the occurrence of names like 
Апай Fungiai and Adefungiai in genealogies and place names is far from 
conclusive. 

In the discussion of Fung and Shilluk, no mention is made of the function 
of the Sid el kum, and very little of the practice with which he was concerned, 
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the ‘ king-killing ’ reported from Sennar itself, Fazogli, Gule, and Ulu. Though 
it is now becoming fashionable to doubt the existence of such a practice, which 
according to strong and persistent tradition occurred also among the Shilluk, 
the evidence is too great to set it aside altogether. All Dr. Crawford has to say 
about this is when quoting (p. 322) from Krump that his statement ‘ when the 
king dies" should dispose once and for all of the modern myth that the kings 
of Sennar were ritually slain. The fact that there was an official king-killer 
(the Sid el kum), as among other peoples who had the same custom, brings it 
into the category of ritual killing. Dr. Crawford mentions Achmet the Std el 
kum, but I can find no reference to Bruce’s statement that this Achmet the 
‘Sid el Соот? (as Bruce writes it) was the official king-killer. Bruce knew 
this Sid el kum, and describes the king-killing ; and as he was only 70 years 
after Krump, he can hardly come into the ‘modern myth’ category. Since 
both Fung and Shilluk had the practice of king-killing, I think that the second 
element in sid el kum is more likely to represent the Shilluk word kuom, ‘stool’, 
than the Arabic gawm, ‘people’, that the title in fact means ‘master of the 
stool’ rather than ‘ master of the people’, for a sacred stool of office plays a 
part in the election of the Shilluk king, and a stool (kukur) was the sign of 
authority in Sennar. Hence the significance of the title which, as Arkell has 
suggested, may easily in time have acquired a popular derivation from the 
similar-sounding Arabic word. That the word kukur is possibly (even probably) 
of western origin does not matter: it is a natural consequence of the prominent 
western (Bornu) element in the Fung kingdom. 

The situation seems to be this: Darfung was inhabited by a basically 
negro population, it was crossed by important trade routes, and it was accessible 
to influences from any direction. After the disintegration of the Christian 
kingdom of Nubia, there was a Shilluk penetration of the region between the 
Nile and Fazogli, which has left unmistakable traces in place names beginning 
with Fa-. After this Shilluk occupation, a stranger (obwonyo) appeared bearing 
a name which became fixed locally as Amara, though it may well have been 
Omar to start with. The general set-up of the Sennar kingdom suggests a 
western rather than an eastern origin, and the evidence of western records 
suggests that Amara Dunkas may have been a Bornu Moslem. (SNR. XXVII. 
87 seq.) Having crossed the Nile, he enlisted Shilluk into his army, and 
occupied the Sennar region, his people (a mixed collection of Bornu or other 
westerners and Shilluk) becoming known by the Nilotic word fony (Nuer ; 
Shilluk, obwonyo) meaning stranger, which was first applied by the Shilluk to 
Amara on his arrival. The original negro people of the region became known 
as Hameg, ‘savages’ (Ar. hamaj). It is clear that there is a Shilluk element 
in the Fung which cannot be lightly dismissed, but it would be unwise to 
attribute the establishment of the Fung kingdom wholly to them. At the 
same time, there is undoubtedly an element from the east (Abyssinia), and 
that element seems to be the ‘ Balaw’ who, through political amalgamation 
with the Fung, were able to give the kingdom of Sennar access to the Red Sea 
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coast. When assessing the value of Portuguese evidence, it should not be 
assumed that it is quite infallible. Almeida, for instance, was undoubtedly 
mistaken over the ‘province of Mazaga’ (or Magaza), as Bruce pointed out, 
for this word is merely the Amharic for ‘black cotton soil’, and applied as a 
name to several areas in western Abyssinia. There are doubtless weak points 
in this view ; but then there will be in any theory. 

Among specific points that call for comment I mention the following :— 

Page 3. It is hardly possible to equate the Bari with the Barya. The 
latter name, it is true, occurs in Aizanas’ inscription (DAE. no. 11), but this 
is much too early, for the Bari did not become a distinct people till the 15th 
century at the earliest; this therefore rules out any possibility of seeing the 
Bari in the name Ptoembari (p. 19). The name Barya, incidentally, means 
‘slave’ in modern Amharic, and the Barya people call themselves Nera. ` 
They are perhaps to be regarded as proto-Hamites; but their language is 
certainly not Nilotie, and there is no evidence that any Nilotic language was 
ever spoken so far east of the Nile. 

Pages 114, 127, 173. There are several references to Dequin (in various 
spellings) and elephants. The principal word for ‘elephant’ in Abyssinia is 
DKN, which occurs in three main forms distributed regionally: (1) as dakno, 
dakano, dagon, it occurs in Afar, Saho, and Somali; (2) as dangarso, dongor, 
dangiyo, danico, it is found in the Sidama languages; (3) as zohon, jan, jana 
in Арап, and as zohon in Amharic. The further one gets from the coast the more 
the DKN word alters. It can hardly be the origin of the ‘ Dequin’ names, for 
which I suggest the Arabic duhn, ‘ millet ’ аз a more likely explanation; and 
surely the ‘ neighbourhood and fields of Dujn on p. 102 means really ' fields 
of millet ’ ? 

The book is a valuable storehouse of facts, rendered much less useful by its 
lack of an index. Dr. Crawford himself refers to this (not very penitently, 
perhaps), but his synopsis and cross-references are no substitute. It is in fact 
* infuriating ’, as he says somewhere of someone else's offence which I cannot 
find again as there is no index. The sectional maps are most useful, though 
they are not all very conveniently placed. But a larger map covering the whole 
area is needed as well in a book of this sort. The illustrations cannot be too 
highly praised. The photographs are first-class, and the reproductions both 
interesting and useful: the drawings by Linant de Bellefonds are particularly 
pleasing. The passage about goats and deforestation on p. 72 should be noted 
by any who may still believe in the innocence of the goat as a prime agent in 
erosion. Among very few misprints I noted ‘ totices' for ' totius’ on p. 346. 

As Dr. Crawford himself says, the Fung problem will probably never be 
solved ; but he has produced a stimulating book, and in so doing has collected 
a great store of information that students of the region will find of much 
interest and value. 275 

9. W. B. HuNTINGFORD. 
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NIGERIAN Lamp Law AND Custom. By T. OLAWALE Ermas. pp. xxvii, 326. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. 25s. 


It is with pleasure that one welcomes the appearance of a treatise on the 
land law of Nigeria, for which the author was awarded a doctorate of philosophy 
in the University of London. There have been, it is true, previous works on the 
subject: from the legal or para-legal aspect the recent officially inspired 
studies of land-tenure in different areas of Nigeria; from the anthropological 
aspect the works of Meek and others deserve commemoration. These and 
others have suffered—so far as the lawyer is concerned—from being regional 
or not exclusively legal in approach ; and no previous work has attempted, as 
the author has done here, to subjugate the mass of case-law on the subject, 
through which the would-be student picks his way with difficulty in his search 
for illumination. 

Since Dr. Elias does not hesitate to analyse such problems as the Crown’s 
title to the land in different parts of the Colony and Protectorate, or the 
legislation introduced to clarify, control, or change questions of title to land, 
one must commend him for his courage. That the reader is enabled to gather 
what are the main problems and the possible solutions for them and to get 
a clear and comprehensive picture of land tenure as it is to-day in Nigeria 
is a sufficient testimony to the assured manner in which the author lays before 
us the existing evidence and cases, to his easy style, and to the logical method 
behind this work. It is, however, fair to point out that as regards the customary 
law of land the author’s method tends to that of ‘the law through decided 
cases ’, with reliance on previous contributions, anthropological and otherwise, 
for auxiliary material. This is necessarily implied by the author’s physical 
inhibition from access to primary sources, as he recognizes (see p. vii). He 
could not claim, and wisely does not claim (Preface, p. viii), that such a method 
could produce a work that is final and definitive ; in particular, there is need 
for intensive local investigation from the legal angle into the customary law, 
in the light of the principles revealed here. It is therefore matter for congratula- 
tion that the resulting description of customary laws seems to be a sound one ; 
the treatment, for instance, of the leading case of Amodu Tijani v. Secretary, 
eto., S. Nigeria? at pp. 89 et seq. is admirable, since it goes far to expose the 
words of this decision ав an uncertain guide to customary tenure, and especially 
to reveal that the statement: ‘Land belongs to the community, the village, 
or the family, never to the individual,’ is not only too wide, but inaccurate 
without more as a description of African tenure, and particularly of modern 
tenure. This hare was started by Maine but is only now being run to earth. 

Clarity might be maintained in such discussions if instead of speaking 
of ‘ownership of land’ authors were to speak—adopting a Salmondian 
approach—of the ‘ ownership of interests in land’; and if there were a better 
juristic separation and definition ef the different interests in land than the 


1 (1921) A.C. 399. 
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present one, where the dichotomy ‘land’ and ‘ usufruct’ is all that is given. 
On the whole Dr. Elias avoids such pitfalls more successfully than some 
of his distinguished predecessors. He adverts to the difficulty, especially in 
Chapter VII, at pp. 142 et seq., where he considers ' the juridical nature of the 
rights of individuals in land ’. 

The author briefly considers the voluminous legislation governing the 
registration of titles to land; his summary indicates that the problems of 
registering customary titles have so far been insufficiently faced (by e.g., the 
Registration of Titles Ordinance, 1935). See, for instance, the provisions for the 
registration of interests in family and other customarily-held land at p. 278. 

"There are one or two matters of detail which call for brief notice :— 

p. 102, note 2.—The reference to 'pp.197-9' should perhaps be to 
pp. 115—6, as the reference given could not be identified. 

р. 140, note 2.—Nelson v. Nelson is referred to in the text, citing a passage 
from Sarbah, Fani Customary Law, approved by Michelin (not Mitchelin), J. 
It is worth pointing out that Nelson v. N. concerned Ga customary law, that 
Sarbah should not, one would have thought, have been cited as evidence of 
that law, and that in any case the learned judge did not approve Sarbah’s 
statement but rather distinguished it as inapplicable to the facts of the instant 
case. 

p. 156, note 2.— The title of the саве, Larkt v. Amokor, should read Larkas 
v. Amorkor (the Table of Cases, p. xvi, also needs amendment in this sense). 
It is submitted with respect that this case is of doubtful authority and does not, 
in fact, sustain the wide principle given in the footnote. 

p. 178, note 3.—1t might be helpful to indicate that Adjei v. Dabanka, 
referred to for a description of a customary pledge, is from the Gold Coast. 


А. N. ALLOTT. 
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Nores on GunAGE Grammar. Ву H. J. Роготзку. Oriental Notes and 
Studies published by the Israel Oriental Society, No. 2; pp. 58. Jerusalem, 
1951. $1.00. 

The Israel Oriental Society deserves praise for publishing, as its second 
issue in English, this interesting Gurage study by H. .ل‎ Polotsky, Professor of 
Egyptology and Semitic Linguistics in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
Polotsky has previously made an important contribution to'our knowledge of 
Gurage by his masterly ‘Études de Grammaire Gouragué', BSL., xxxix, 
pp. 137-175, and the present volume maintains the high standard set by his 
earlier work. While the * Études’ were based on researches carried out with the 
aid of a Gurage informant resident in Jerusalem, the Notes present a critical 
analysis of the grammatical outline and texts provided in W. Leslau's valuable 
Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, Viking Fund, New York, 1950. 
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In a few introductory notes Polotsky gives an outline of the study of 
Gurage, ‘the southernmost Semitic language of Ethiopia’ (p. 9) from the 
days of L. Krapf (1878) to the present. This is a depressingly short story in 
which the names of Praetorius, Mondon-Vidailhet, Marcel Cohen, and W. 
Leslau deserve special mention. The name Gurage covers a fairly large number 
of dialects among which Chaha appears to be the most important (cf. Africa, 
vol xx, pp. 335 et seqq.). It is chiefly distinguished from other Semitic 
Ethiopian languages by a prolific development of palatalized and labialized 
phonemes which causes its morphology to appear in a very complex light and 
which effectively disguises the etymology of large numbers of words. Polotsky 
has seen those complexities with admirable clarity and has in particular 
succeeded in disentangling the somewhat confused phonemic conditions in 
which the Chaha vowels were hitherto shrouded. We also find valuable 
remarks on the phonemic status of aspiration, the simplification and unvoicing 
of primitive voiced geminates, the morphophonemics of impersonal forms, and 
many other interesting points of detail. 


In the tiresome question of the most suitable mode of transcription the 
present reviewer finds himself in broad agreement with the author, although— 
unlike the latter—he fully sympathizes with Leslau in the ever-recurring 
dilemma of trying to find a compromise between IPA symbols and the phonetic 
notation usually adopted by Semitists. 

These recent studies by Polotsky and Leslau have greatly enhanced our 
knowledge of Gurage, and the time has now come to consider its position 
within the framework of inter-Ethiopian relationships and to probe further 
into the interaction of Hamitic and Semitic on Ethiopian soil. 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 


A History or THE Jews IN Baagpap. By the late SOLOMON Sassoon. рр. vi, 
236 ; index. Published by his son, Solomon D. Sassoon, Letchworth, 1949. 


This work was originally written by the late D. 8. Sassoon for inclusion 
in a series of short popular histories of Jewish communities, and was com- 
pleted in 1932. For some reason it was not published at the time, and is now 
edited from the manuscript by the author’s son. The book deals with the 
history of the Jews in Baghdad, from the first mention of the place in the 
Talmud until recent times, and contains additional chapters on customs and 
usages, superstitions and proverbs, and on settlements of Baghdad Jews in 
the Far East. The work is limited in the main to the internal history of the 
Jews and their communal, social, and intellectual life, and is based almost 
exclusively on Jewish sources, including many manuscripts in the Sassoon 
collection that are here used for the first, time. While it is much to be regretted 
that the author did not live to expand his story by using Muslim sources and 
fitting it into the general pattern of Iraqi history, this pioneer work is never- 
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theless a useful contribution to the history both of the Jews and of the city 
. of Baghdad. The circumstances in which this book appears make it a memorial 
not only to the author but also to the subject. 

BERNARD Lewis. 


READINGS FROM THE Mystics or ISLAM : Translations from the Arabic and 
Persian, together with a short account of the history and doctrines of 
Sufism and brief biographical notes on each Sufi writer. By MARGARET 
SwrrH. рр. 144. London: Luzac, 1950. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Smith’s compendium of translations from the prose and poetry of the 
mystics of Islam forms a useful manual for those who wish to gain some idea of 
the tenor of their writings without the often laborious process of working 
through the original texts, and should also stimulate those interested in Sufism 
to read more widely in this field. Her workmanlike translations include extracts 
from the principal Arab and Persian writers and, being placed in chronological 
order, afford the reader the opportunity of tracing the development of Sifi 
thought from its early asceticism and quietism to ite full flowering in the works 
of the great Persian mystical poets, after its fusion (after А.р. 1000) with 
Hellenist pantheistic ideas and Neo-Platonist doctrines of the emanations from 
the Deity. It is a pity, however, that the brief biographical notes which precede 
the extracts from each writer could not have been expanded. For instance, 
Ibn-al-'Arabi, Ibn-al-Fàrid, and Jalál-al-Din receive somewhat cursory notice 
and the relative importance of the mysties and the part played by each in the 
extension of tasavvof is necessarily rather obscured. Dr. Smith concludes with 
extracts from the works of the few Siifi writers after Jami (1414-1492) who 
attained any considerable level of literary performance, notably with one from 
the famous tarj1’-band of Hatef of Isfahan (d. 1784), and finally with one from 
the poems of Qurrat-al-‘Ain, the Babi poetess and martyr (d. 1852). Although 
her poetry may be ‘ definitely mystical ’, her inclusion in a volume otherwise 
devoted to Sufism is а little incongruous. Babism, in its early manifestations, 
was a product of the extreme Shi‘ism of the Shaikhi school, and the exclusive 
claims of its dogmatic creed were in natural antagonism to the essentially 
eclectic nature of Sufism. 

В. М. Savory. 


LES FÊTES DE PRINTEMPS OHEZ LES ARABES ET LEURS IMPLICATIONS HIS- 
TORIQUES. [Ву] Josera HENNIGER. Reprinted from Revista do Museu 
Paulista, Nova Série, Vol. IV, pp. 389-432. São Paulo: Indústria Gráfica 
de José Magalh&es Ltd., 1950. 

- In this monograph Henniger seeks to reduce to some systematized order 
part of the abundant field and literary researches of orientalists into Arab, 
or rather more precisely Semitic, belief and religious practice, in respect of the 
rites associated with the season of spring. As elsewhere in Arabia these 
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festivals аге naturally considered as regular occurrences in the solar year 
followed by pastoral and agricultural communities, and are dissociated from . 
the Moslem lunar year. 

‘Most of the basic material of the monograph is taken from Syria and 
Palestine, where there have been more changes, perhaps, than in any other 
territory of the Semitic world, but’ the author compares what obtains there 
with the festivals of Northern Arabia and of the ancient Hebrews. The study 
nevertheless is really North Semitic and cannot be considered as applying to 
Arabia as a whole, especially Southern Arabia, the agricultural civilization of 
which differs markedly from that of the North. А 

This is а highly erudite study based on a bibliography of considerable 
dimension, but, while criticism cannot be levelled at the treatment and 
manipulation of the sources, one is left with the impression, after contemplating 
the monograph, that the writer has had to do'his work without that personal 
contact and knowledge of the Arab which would bring to his careful work here 
and elsewhere an understanding and truer vision, not only of the living Arabia, 
but, by analogy, of Semitic antiquity. It is not however inconsistent to recom- 
mend Henniger's exposé and conclusions to the field anthropologists to whom 
the monograph would be a useful and reliable guide to what has been written 
and proposed about these festivals. 

В. B. SERJEANT. 
L'zSoLAVAGE DU MAMELOUK. [By] Davib Avaton. Oriental Notes and 
Studies, published by the Israel Oriental Society, No. 1. pp. v, 66. 
Jerusalem: 1951. $1.25. 

Circumstances have not allowed the publication of Dr. D. Ayalon’s 
comprehensive study on the Mamluk Army, which was presented as a thesis, 
in Hebrew, to the University of Jerusalem. The author’s misfortune is our 
gain. For he sees himself compelled to transform his work into a series of 
carefully elaborated and matured monographs, and fortunately he publishes 
them in French or English. Thus, after ‘The Plague and its Effects upon the 
Mamlfik Army’ (JRAS., 1946) and ‘ The Circassians in the Mamlük Kingdom’ 
(JAOS., vol. 69), we have now received this interesting and important study 
on the Mamluk’s career from his purchase abroad and importation into Egypt 
to his passing-out from the military school and manumission, and also on the 
influence which this first stage, the stage of slavery, exercised throughout his 
life upon his further career and destiny. 

Dr. Ayalon has drawn from the oriental literary sources available to him 
in print and MS. abundant material which he interprets carefully and of 
which he makes good use to elucidate his subject in all its complexity. As he 
himself confesses here and there, the picture which he obtains is sometimes 
rather fragmentary. In some points it could certainly be completed by recourse 
to sources which the author has left aside. The epigraphical or archeological 
material may in this case not be of great help. Much, however, will be obtained 
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from the Western sources. This can be seen, e.g. from the chapter on the slave- 
trade in Heyd's Histoire du commerce du Levant (vol. ii, suppl. 1)—but modern 
scholarly work is also persistently ignored (except for the sake of polemics) 
though this is richly compensated by the fact that we are always led on the 
solid ground of primary evidence. Indeed, Dr. Ayalon’s publications fulfil 
exactly the hopes of the late J. Sauvaget who for the study of the Mamluk 
period, in which he was of the highest competence, postulated, besides the 
edition of sources, ‘monographies de portée limitée mais poussées en pro- 
fondeur ’ (Introd. a V Hist. de Orient Musulman, p. 156). 

With this monograph, the Oriental Notes and Studies, edited by Prof. 8. D. 
Goitein and Prof. L. A. Mayer of Jerusalem University, have made a most 
promising start. The Israel Oriental Society has to be thanked for having 
renounced Hebrew in their publications in favour of French and English and 
for having preferred to a ‘Journal’ of necessarily miscellaneous character а 
series of monographs—two most wise and beneficent decisions. 


Pao. WITTEK. 


ПА DOCTRINE CLASSIQUE DE LA MÉDECINE INDIENNE. SES ORIGINES ET SES 
PARALLELES GRECS. [By] JEAN Епллохат. pp. vii, 230. Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1949. [n. pr.] 

M. Filliozat, to whom we owe notable contributions to the study of Indian 
medicine, has in the present book set out the reasons for his holding the view 
that while Indian and Greek medicine began and developed independently 
there was a period during Persian Achwmenian rule when direct exchange of 
knowledge between Greek and Indian men of science was possible. The theory 
(otherwise absent from Greek) of three basic causes of disease: wind, bile, 
and phlegm, in Plato’s Timaeus could therefore have come from India, as did 
for instance the medical use of long pepper in Hippocratic medicine. The 
story of the meeting (p. 209) between Socrates and an Indian sage also need 
not be fictitious. : 

To reach these conclusions the author has examined the development of 
medicine from the time of the Indo-Iranians represented in Avesta and Veda, 
and then more particularly Indian medicine from the Vedas to the Ayurveda 
of the established medical treatises of Suéruta, Caraka, and Вһеја1 He has 
therefore surveyed Vedic knowledge of diseases, anatomy, and physiology. 

Pp. 81 ff. are important for the identification of Vedic names of diseases, and 
pp. 121-8 contain a valuable list of Vedic names for parts of the body, of which 
some are identified here more precisely (for pajasya- see now BSOAS., xii, 326; 
xiii, 136). The scientific intention of Indian medicine is stressed (p. 114) and 
the part played in the evolution by magic is defined. The discussion of the 


8 
1 In view of the unsatisfactory state of the text tradition of the Bhela-samhita it should be 
added here that H. Luders published fragmenta of the Bheds-samhità from Central Aman 
manuscripts in the Festschrift Garbe, 
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dates of the standard medical texts results in placing the Suéruta-samhitaé in 
the first Christian century. The stories associating Kanigka and Caraka are 
noted (р. 13): The Indian theory of medicine is traced from its earliest 
appearance in association with Vedic ría (p. 76), and disease is interpreted as 
a disorder contrasting with order. This has been the common translation of 
ría, but I should hesitate to follow the author in rejecting the new interpretation 
of rta as ‘ the potency of truth’ offered by H. Liiders (which is now presented 
in more detail in his book Varuna I, published posthumously in 1951, and to 
which the Ossetic ard ‘ oath’ from rta must further be added): it may well 
be the earliest Vedic meaning. One of the fundamental doctrines of the 
medical schools, that of the three dosas, not certainly known to the Vedas, 
and the Vedic and later theory of prüna are treated in detail (pp. 161 ff.) and 
compared with Greek speculation. 

We have then an up-to-date critical study of the bases of Indian medicine 
by a trained medical writer who has the knowledge of Oriental sources requisite 
for such а quest. The interaction of the Greek and Indian spheres of thought 
in the 5th century в.о. and later is sketched out on the basis of the admittedly 
unsatisfactory evidence. If the influence of either side on the other seems to 
have been unexpectedly small the present delimitation of the subject will 
be a valuable service to further investigation, and is most interestingly 
worked out. 

Н. W. Baner. 


1 The Chinese spellings of the name of Caraka are cited after Sylvain Lévi, but we should 
note that the form Cara is not justified by the Chinese 315 ij Тво from T'éw-lok which 
equally with the fuller spellings intends the form Carak(a) with -ka. 


CORRECTION 


In the review of Der Ursprung der Gottesidee : eine historisch-krstische und 
positive Studie, by Pater Wilheln$ Schmidt, printed in BSOAS., XIV, p. 194, 
the numbers of volume and part were accidentally interchanged and should 
read: Band VIII, Teil TIT. 
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